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LIFE  OF  PRESIDENT  DWIGUT. 


JllEN  of  Letters  usually  pass  their  lives  in 
a  course  so  tranquil  and  uniform^  as  to  furnish 
but  few  incidents  for  the  labours  of  the  biographer^ 
or  the  entertainment  of  his  readers.  Mankind 
are  attracted  rather  by  what  is  brilliant  in  character 
and  daring  in  action^  than  by  the  les^  $pl^ndid 
achievements  of  l^jaming  apd  piety.  The  exploits  pf 
the  Hero  are  recounted  with  applause  while  he  iai 
liyiog^  and  after  his  death  are  enrolled  with  admiral 
tion  on  the  records  of  nations ;  but  the  Minister  of 
Christ  must  usually  wait  to  receive  his  honours  in 
Eternity^  and  expect  the  due  estimate  of  his  labours 
only  as  they  are  written  on  the  tablet  of  the  skiesf. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  remark. 
Sometimes  the  good  man,  by  the  uncommon  powers 
of  his  mind,  by  peculiar  incidents  in  his  life,  by 
having  exerted  a  commanding  influence  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  or  by  having  acquired  an  un-r 
usual  share  in  their  affections,  presents  tl^e  most 
attractive  subject  of  bipgraphy.  Contemporaries  iur 
dulge  a  strong  desire  to  view  more  minutely  the  life 
amd  character  of  the  man,  whose  living  excellence 
they  have  often  felt  ^d  acknowledged ;  and  posterity 
receive  vfith  admiration  the  history  of  one  who  so 
widely  bl|S9sed  a  preceding  gen^ratiop. 

VOL.  I.  b 
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The  Author  of  the  following  Discourses  claims  a 
high  rank  among  men  of  this  class.  The  testimonies^ 
far  and  wide,  given  by  the  public  to  his  excellence, 
the  heart-felt  sorrow  so  extensively  occasioned  by  his 
death,  and  the  honours  so  profusely  poured  upon  his 
memory,  persuade  us,  that  we  shall  be  listened  to 
with  lively  interest,  while  we  attempt,  in  the  follow- 
ing Memoir,  to  sketch  the  most  important  incidents 
of  his  life,  and  to  delineate  the  most  striking  traits  of 
his  character. 

Timothy  D wight  was  born  at  Northampton,    in 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  state  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  14th  day  of  May,  a.  d,  1752.     His  parents 
were  Timothy  and  Mary  Dwight.     The  first  an- 
cestor of  his  father's  family  in  this  country,  John 
Owight,  came  from  Dedham  in  England,  and  settled 
at  Dedham  in  Massachusetts,  in  1637.     From  him, 
the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  descended  in  the 
oldest  male  line ;  and  he  was  able  to  look  back  on 
each  individual  in  that  line,  including  five  generations, 
arid  reflect,  that  he  was^  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  had  a  fair  reputation  for  piety.     His  fa- 
Aer  received  his  education  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  entered  on  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1744.     He 
was  by  profession  a  merchant;  and  owned  a  hand- 
some landed  estate  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  of  fervent 
piety,  and  of  great  purity  of  life.     His  mother  was 
the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  many 
y^ars  the  minister  of  Northampton,  and  afterwards 
President  of  Nassau  Hall:  —  well  known  in   this 
country  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of 
the  last  century.     She  possessed  uncommon  powers 
of  mind,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  know- 
ledge has  rarely  been  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  in 
this  country.     Though  married  at  an  early  age,  and 
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a  mother  at  eighteen^  she  foand  time^  without  neg- 
lecting the  ordinary  cares  of  her  family^  to  devote 
herself  with  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  in- 
struction  of  this  son,  and  her  nnmerous  fanuly  of 
children^  as  they  successively  claimed  her  regard. 
P^hi^s  few  instances  can  be  founds  in  which  this 
great  duty  has  been  performed  with  more  scrupulous 
£delity^  flian  in  the  case  now  under  consideration. 
With  a  mind  originally  vigorous  and  discriminating^ 
she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  con- 
rersation  of  men  of  literature^  who  resorted  in  great 
numbers  to  her  other's  house ;  and  thus  was  forcibly 
taught  the  importance  of  that  learnings  the  effects  of 
which  she  had  so  often  had  opportunity  to  witness. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  her^  the  soundness  of  which 
iier  own  observation  through  life  fully  confirmed^ 
diat  children  generally  lose  several  years^  in  con- 
sequence of  being  considered  by  their  friends  as  too 
young  to  be  taught  She  pursued  a  different  course 
with  her  son.  She  began  to  instruct  him  almost  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak;  and  such  was  his 
eagerness  as  well  as  his  capacity  for  improvement^ 
that  he  learned  the  alphabet  at  a  single  lesson ;  and 
before  he  was  four  years  old  was  able  to  read  the 
Bible  with  ease  and  correctness.  His  father  was  so 
extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural 
{mrsuits^  that  he  was  necessitated  to  confide  the  care 
of  his  &mily,  and  particularly  the  superintendence  of 
the  early  education  of  his  children^  chiefly  to  their 
Bother.  With  the  benefit  of  his  father's  example 
constantly  before  him^  enforced  and  recommended 
bj  the  precepts  of  his  mother^  he  was  sedulously 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  religion^  as  well  as  the 
whole  circle  of  moral  duties.  She  taught  him  from 
tiie  very  dawn  of  his  reason  to  fear  God  and  to  keep 
his  conmiandments ;  to  be  conscientiously  just^  kind> 
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affectionate^  charitable^  and  forgiving;  to  preserve 
on  all  occasions^  and  under  all  circumstances^  the 
most  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  and  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate. She  aimed  at  a  very  early  period  to  en- 
lighten his  conscience^  to  make  him  afraid  to  sin^  and 
to  teach  him  to  hope  for  pardon  only  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  The  impressions  thug 
made  upon  his  mind  in  infancy  were  never  effaced. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  instruction  which  he 
received  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  yeans, 
was  at  home  with  his  mother.  Her  school-room 
was  the  nursery.  Here  he  had  his  regular  hours 
for  study^  as  in  a  school ;  and  twice  every  day  she 
heard  him  repeat  his  lesson.  Here^  in  addition  to 
his  stated  task^  he  watched  the  cradle  of  his  younger 
brothers.  When  his  lesson  was  recited,  he  was 
permitted  to  read  such  books  as  he  chose,  until  the 
limited  period  was  expired.  During  these  intervals 
he  often  read  over  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible, 
and  gave  an  account  of  them  to  his  motlier.  So 
deep  and  distinct  was  the  impression  which  these 
narrations  then  made  upon  his  mind,  that  their 
minutest  incidents  were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  me- 
mory. His  relish  for  reading  was  thus  early  formed, 
and  was  strengthened  by  the  conversation  and  ex- 
ample of  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  sent 
to  the  grammar  school,  where  he  early  began  to  im- 
portune his  father  to  permit  him  to  study  Latin. 
This  was  denied,  from  an  impression,  that  he  was  too 
young  to  profit  by  studies  of  that  description ;  and 
the  master  was  charged  not  to  suffer  him  to  engage 
in  them.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  in  vain  to  prohibit 
him ;  his  zeal  was  too  great  to  be  controlled.  Not 
owning  the  necessary  books,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  when  the  elder  boys  were  at  play  to 
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borrow  theirs ;  and^  in  this  way,  without  his  father's 
knowledge,  or  the  master's  consent,  studied  through 
Ulys  Latin  Grammar  twice.      When  his  master 
discovered  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  applied 
earnestly  to  his  fkther,  and  finally  obtained  a  reluctant 
eonsent  that  he  might  proceed ;  though  every  effort 
short  of  compulsion  was  used  to  discourage  him. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  the  language  with  great 
alacrity,  and  would  have  been  prepared  for  admission 
into  College  at  eight  years  of  ag^,  had  not  a  dis- 
ccmtinuance  of  the  school  interrupted  his  progress, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  taken  home, 
and  placed  again  under  the  instruction  of  his  mother. 
By  her  his  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  study 
of  Geography  and  History.     With  no  other  help 
than  Salmon's  Grammar,  the  only  work  on  the  sub- 
ject then  to  be  procured  in  the  country,  and  a  set  of 
Talaable  maps  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe; 
under  the  faithful  tuition  of  his  mother,  he  became 
tboroughly  versed  in  the  former  science.      In  the 
latter,  his  father's  library  furnished  him  with  the  re- 
quisite books,  and  the  wisdom  and  affection  of  his 
mother  with  the  necessary  guidance.    He  was  pre- 
viously familiar  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible. 
She  first  turned  his  attention  to  Josephus  and  Pri- 
deaux,  and  the  more  modem  history  of  the  Jews. 
After  this  he  read  Rollin,  Hookers  History  of  Rome, 
Histories  of  Greece  and  England,  and  accounts  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New  England,  and  their  wars  with  the 
Indians.     Often  has  he  been  heard  to  say,  that  almost 
all  his  knowledge  of  Geography  and  History  was  ac- 
<iuired  at  this  period;  and  it  is  believed,  that  few 
persons  have  possessed  a  more  extensive  or  accurate 
acquaintance  with  either  of  these  sciences.     This  do- 
mestic education  rendered  him  fond  of  home  and 
of  the  company  of  his  parents ;    and  led  him  to 
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feel  a  livelier  interest  than  is  usual  with  boys  of 
the  same  age,  in  the  conversation  of  those  who 
were  older  than  himself.  It  also  saved  him  from 
the  school-boy  coarseness  and  effrontery;  often 
thought  in  this  rough  world  a  necessary,  but  by  no 
means  an  ornamental,  appendage  of  the  youthful 
character. 

His  father  was  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of 
men  of  education  and  intelligence ;  and  his  hospi- 
table house  was  the  well  known  resort  of  gentle- 
men of  this  character.  To  no  one  of  the  family  were 
they  more  welcome,  than  to  his  son.  Even  at  this 
very  early  period  of  life,  while  listening  to  their  con- 
versation on  the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the 
age,  both  jn  the  colonies  and  in  Europe,  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind ;  and  he 
then  formed  a  settled  resolution,  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  equal  those,  whole  talents 
and  character  he  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Middletown,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies,  under  the  late 
Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  a  gentleman  of  high  clas- 
sical attainments.  He  boarded  in  the  family,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  unusual  assiduity 
and  success.  Not  content  with  the  time  reg^arly 
alloted  to  study  in  the  school,  he  spent  most  of  his 
leisure  hours  at  home  in  intense  application.  So 
entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  by  his  books,  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  members  of  the  fa- 
mily to  pass  through  his  room,  and  even  call  him 
by  name,  without  being  perceived  by  him.  During 
his  residence  at  Middletown,  his  conduct  was  marked 
with  the  strictest  propriety,  his  manners  were  amiable 
and  affectionate,  his  attention  to  his  studies  wfUB  in- 
tense and  unremitted,  and  his  progress  in  them  n^id 
l^nd  honourable.     When  he  left  Middletown^  ke  ImA 
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acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages ;  and  had  read  not  only  those  clas- 
sical authors^  which  were  necessary  for  admission  into 
College^  but  thos£  also  which  were  studied  during 
the  two  first  years  of  a  collegiate  life. 

In  September  1765^  when  he  had  just  passed  his 
thirteenth  year^  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
Yale  College.  At  that  time^  unfortunately^  the  fresh- 
man class  had  no  stated  tutor ;  but  were  dependent 
for  their  instruction^  sometimes  upon  one  officer  of 
College^  and  sometimes  upon  another:  a  state  of 
things  too  irregular  and  unsettled  to  produce  any 
substantial  benefit  to  the  pupils.  During  the  winter, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm;  and,  for 
several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer,  he  was 
prevented  by  sickness  from  pursuing  his  studies. 
Near  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year.  President  Clap 
resigned  his  office ;  and  the  students  for  a  short  time 
were  dispersed :  a  series  of  calamities,  by  which  the 
year  was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  to  him  as  a 
student.  The  discipline  of  College  had  been  for 
several  years  chiefly  annihilated.  Loose  opinions  on 
morals,  and  religion,  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
country ;  and  their  pernicious  influence  was  too  ob- 
viously felt  in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning. 
Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  college  commons,  the 
students  had  been  indulged  in  the  practice  of  pror 
viding  entertainments  at  their  rooms.  This  naturally 
produced  a  great  degree  of  inattention  to  their  stu- 
dies, and  gave  rise  to  scenes  of  revelry  and  riot,  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  the  pursuits  of  literature. 
It  is  not  surprising,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  the 
practice  of  gambling  had  become  unhappily  prevalent 
in  College,  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  young 
Dwight  gained  considerable  reputation  for  genius  and 
acquirements.    His  information  and  address  rendered 
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his  society  generally  pleasing.    It  was  courted,  eveil 
by  members  of  the  higher  classes;  who  strongly 
solicited  him  to  join  them  in  their  pernicious  amuse- 
ments.    But  the  instructions  of  his  parents  had  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  no  impor- 
tunities of  this  nature  could  prevail  upon  him  to  engage 
with  them  in  gamblings     He  was  at  length  so  faf 
wrought  upon,  however,  as  to  play  for  amusement ; 
bnd  not  being  necessitated  to  study  his  lessons,  gra- 
dually jrielded  to  their  solicitations,  until  much  of  his 
time  was  wasted  in  this  manner.    In  no  instlmce,  how- 
ever, did  they  influence  him  to  play  for  money,  or  to 
stake  even  a  farthing.     Yet  plapng  for  amusement 
had  so  far  become  a  habit,  that,  when  he  returned  to 
College,  upon  the  commencement  of  his  second  year> 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  with  considerable  ar- 
doul*.     From  this  danger  he  was  fortunately  rescued 
by  the  exertions  of  his  tutor  and  kinsman,    the 
Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  late  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut;  to  whotn,  for  this 
and  many  other  acts  of  kindhess,  shown  him  while  a 
member  of  College,  he  ever  after  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  most  deeply  indebted.     During  the  sopho- 
more year,  he  was  badly  poisoned;  by  reason  of 
which  he  was  con6ned  at  his  father's  house  four 
months,  and  obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies  during 
that  period. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing  recital,  that  the 
two  first  years  of  his  collegiate  life  must  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  lost. 

On  commencing  his  Junior  yesff,  he  devoted  him- 
self seriously  to  study.  He  wad  now  fifteen ;  had 
lost  a  great  part  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  had 
but  two  remaining^  in  which  he  might  hope  to  re* 
deem  his  loss,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  futute  ude* 
fulness  jand  respectability.    He  entered  on  the  studies 
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of  the  year  with  great  zeal,  and  pursued  them  with 

unremitting  assiduity  and  perseverance^     At  that 

time^  coUeg^  prayers  were  attended  at  half  past  five 

o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  winter,  and  at  half  past 

four  in  the  summer.    He  began  the  year  by  qualifying 

himself,  every  morning, .  to  construe  and  parse  a 

hundred  lines  in  Homer  before  prayers.    This  lessop, 

which  formed  no  part  of  the  regular  college  exercises, 

was,  of  course,  acquired  by  candle-light ;  and  his 

object  in  attending  to  it  was,  to  render  himself  more 

thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language  than  he 

could  expect  to  become  in  the  common  round  of 

studies  pursued  by  his  class.     The  lesson,  as  he 

advanced,  was  gradually  increased  to  a  much  larger 

quantity.    His  eyes  being  seriously  affected  by  this 

intense  application,  at  such  unseasonable  hours,  it 

is  not  improbable,  that  the  foundation  was  thus 

early  laid  of  that  weakness  in  them,  which  caused 

him  so  much  distress,  during  the  remainder  of  his 

life. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  year,  he 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  im-. 
provement  of  his  handwriting ;  and  by  dint  of  his 
own  exertions,  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  in 
penmaBship,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  So  ele* 
gant,  indeed,  was  his  writing,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty tlistinguished  fbom  the  handsomest  engravings 
We  have  seen  several  of  the  Diplomas,  which  he 
wrote  for  his  particular  friends,  and  think  some  of 
them  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  the  usual  copper- 
plate impressions^ 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  is  known  to 
have  paid  any  attention  to  poetry  and  music.  The 
date  of  his  first  poetical  composition  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained.  Two  or  three  specimens,  however, 
«re  preserved^  which  bear  the  date  of  1767,  and,  of 
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coarse^  were  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  His  attachment  to  music^  particularly  sacred 
music^  was  ardent.  His  voice  was  at  once  melodioiis 
and  powerful ;  and  his  ear  exquisitely  discriminating. 
He  began  a  collection  of  church  music  in  the  course 
of  the  year^  but  left  it  unfinished^  probably  because 
it  interfered  with  his  more  severe  and  important 
pursuits. 

This  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  tiie  era 
of  his  excessive  devotion  to  study^  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  At  the  conmiencement  of  the  year  he 
formed  a  resolution^  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered 
during  the  remainder  of  his  collegiate  life^  to  employ 
fourteen  hours  each  day  in  close  application  to  his 
studies.  Such  intense  and  unwearied  diligence^  widi 
the  aid  of  his  natural  genius^  soon  established  his  re^ 
putation  as  a  scholar^  and  placed  him  among  the  first 
of  his  class.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  year  1769^  when  he  was  a  little  past 
seventeen  years  of  age.  At  the  Commencement,  but 
a  single  appointment  was  made  from  the  class,  which 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelors.  Before  giving  it 
out,  the  President  sent  for  Dwight  and  Strong*,  and 
informed  them,  that  in  the  view  of  the  officers  of 
College  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and 
equally  deserving  of  the  appointment;  but  as  Strong 
was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it  would  be  given  to  him  at 
that  time,  and  to  Dwight  when  the  class  entered  on 
the  degree  of  Masters. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  College,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  a  grammar  school  at  New 
Haven.  In  this  situation  he  continued  two  years, 
highly  esteemed  as  an  instructor  both  by  his  pupils 
and  their  parents.     This  was  the  commencement 

"*  The  late  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford. 
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(tf  that  course  of  life^  whicb^  with  very  little  inter* 
niption^  he  pursued  for  nearly  fifty  years :  a  course  of 
Hfe  in  which  Providence  had  peculiarly  qualified  him 
to  excel.  Probably  few  men  have  lived,  who,  in  the 
same  mode,  have  rendered  more  eminent  services  to 
mankind. 

Daring  these  two  years,  he  made  great  advance- 
ment in  literature  and  science.  His  time  was  regu- 
larly divided,  and  occupied : — six  hours  in  each  day 
in  school ;  eight  hours  in  close  and  severe  study ; 
and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise  and  sleep. 

In  September,  1771,  when  he  was  past  nineteen, 
be  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  In  thia 
sitoation  he  remained  for  six  succeeding  years,  per- 
forming its  duties  with  distinguished  success  and  re- 
patation. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  more  than  half 
the  members  of  his  class  were  older  than  himself; 
and  the  freshman,  who  waited  upon  him,  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age*.  Notwithstanding  a  circumstance 
generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  with  firmness  and  as^ 
sidoity;  and  in  a  short  time  gained  a  reputation  for 
skill  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  his  class 
rarely  known  in  the  former  experience  of  the  College. 
It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  of  the  mathematics  had  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  vigorously  pursued,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  several  superior  men ;  and  the  discipline  of 
tlie  Seminary  raised  to  a  higher  standard.  His 
associates  were  men  of  distinguished  talents ;  and  by 
their  united,  efforts  the  institution  soon  acquired  a 
new  and  most  important  character.  The  study  of 
Rhetoric  had  been,  till  then,  in  a  great  measure  neg- 

*  David  Bashnelly  a  man  of  strong  mechanical  genius,  and  the 
iamiCor  of  **  the  Submarine  Boat." 
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lected.  The  period,  from  1771  to  1777,  Will  ever  be 
Considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
College.  Through  the  exertions  and  influence  of 
Howe,  Trumbull,  and  Dwight,  a  taste  for  those  pur- 
suits was  excited ;  the  effects  of  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced to  the  present  time.  The  ^  art  of  speak- 
ing'*  had  previously  been  thought  scarcely  wortiiy  of 
attention.  Of  so  much  importance,  however,  was  it 
considered  by  these  gentlemen,  that  they  not  only 
taught  it  to  their  respective  classes,  but,  from  time 
to  time,  went  upon  the  College  stage  to  enforce  their 
precepts  by  their  example.  Poetry  was  cultivated  by 
them,  especially  by  Trumbull  and  Dwight,  with  ail 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of 
his  tutorship,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that  the  subject 
of  this  Memoir  commenced  writing  the  Conquest  op 
Canaan,  a  regular  epic  poem,  founded  upon  the 
portion  of  sacred  history  to  which  its  title  refers,  and 
which  was  finished  in  the  year  1774,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age. 

No  tutor  was  ever  more  faithful  in  the  instruction 
of  his  class.  His  attention  to  their  oratory  has  been 
mentioned.  In  addition  to  the  customary  mathe- 
matical studies,  he  carried  them  through  Spherics 
and  Fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  would 
accompany  him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton.  He 
also  delivered  to  them  a  series  of  lectures  on  style 
and  composition,  on  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Lectures  of  Blair,  which  were  not  pub- 
lished until  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  His  ap^^ 
plication  to  study  during  the  time  he  remained  m 
office  was  intense.  He  began  to  study  so  early  in  the 
morning  as  to  require  candle-light,  and  continued 
the  employment  until  late  at  night. 

While  a  tutor,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small- 
pox.    The  disease  affected  him  mildly ;  but  upon  bis 
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recovery,  he  too  soon  resumed  his  former  habit  of  se- 
vere application  to  study.  Long  before  this,  his  eyes 
had  been  greatly  weakened,  and  probably  for  that 
reason  were  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  small-pox. 
On  being  subjected  to  such  rigorous  exercise,  before 
they  had  recovered  their  natural  energy,  they  were 
80  far  injured  as  to  cause  him,  through  life,  a  great 
degree  of  pain  and  embarrassment. 

In  the  year  1772,  he  received  the  degree  of  Majster 
of  Arts.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered,  as  an  exer- 
cise at  the  public  Commencement,  ^  A  Dissertation 
on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible.'' 
This  production,  composed  and  delivered  by  a  youth 
of  twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high 
interest,  was  received  by  the  audience  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  approbation.  A  copy  was  imme- 
diately requested  for  the  Press ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
re*published,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
We  have  seen  it  mentioned,  in  several  instances,  with 
very  high  respect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Those,  who  have 
read  it,  need  not  be  informed,  that  it  was  an  effort  of 
no  common  character.  It  unfolded,  at  that  early 
age,  the  bolder  features  of  the  Author's  mind ;  and 
evinced  uncommon  maturity  of  judgment  and  taste. 
The  style  is  dignified  and  manly,  and  formed  by  a 
standard  truly  classical.  The  field  of  thought  was 
new  in  this  country.  The  Lectures  of  Lowth,  if 
then  published,  were  not  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work,  except  the 
Bible  itself,  to  which  the  Author  appears  to  have 
been  indebted  for  bis  plan  or  his  illustrations.  The 
knowledge  of  criticism  displayed  in  it  is  profound ; 
tue  conceptions  are  bold  and  original ;  the  images 
are  beautiful  and  distinct ;  and  the  very  spirit,  which 
breathes  in  the  Sacred  Writers,  appears  to  animate 
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his  own  mind.    This  was  his  only  effort  in  pablic, 
which  his  father  ever  witnessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  his  residence  ill 
College  as  a  tutor,  he  engaged  deeply  in  the  study  of 
the  higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics.  Among 
the  treatises  on  this  science,  to  which  his  attention 
was  directed,  was  Newton's  Principia,  which  he 
studied  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  and  de- 
monstrated, in  course,  all  but  two  of  the  propositions, 
in  that  profound  and  elaborate  work.  This  difficult 
but  delightful  science,  in  which  the  mind  is  always 
guided  by  certainty  in  its  discovery  of  truth,  so  fully 
engprossed  his  attention,  and  his  thoughts,  that,  for  a 
time,  he  lost  even  his  relish  for  poetry ;  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  his  fondness  for  it  was  re- 
covered. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he^at- 
tempted,  by  restricting  his  diet,  to  remove  the  ne- 
cessity for  bodily  exercise,  and  yet  to  secure  himself 
from  the  dulness  incident  to  a  full  habit  and  inactive 
life.  He  began  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  his  food 
at  dinner ;  and  gradually  reduced  it,  until  he  confined 
himself  to  twelve  mouthfuls.  After  a  six  months'  ex- 
periment of  this  regimen,  being  still  somewhat  dis- 
i^atisfied  with  its  effects,  and  feeling  less  clearness  of 
apprehension  than  was  desirable,  he  confined  himself 
for  a  considerable  period  to  a  vegetable  diet,  without 
however,  increasing  the  quantity.  His  other  meals 
were  proportionally  light  and  abstemious. 

After  this  system  of  study  and  diet  had  been  pur- 
sued about  a  twelvemonth,  his  health  began  insensibly 
to  decline,  and  his  constitution,  naturally  vigorous,  to 
give  way.  During  the  summer  of  1774,  he  first  per- 
ceived the  reality  of  this  change ;  but  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  cause.  Though  he  had  suffered  several 
distressing  attacks  of  the  bilious  cholic  before  the 
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College  Commencement^  yet  after  the  vacation  be  re- 
newed the  same  course  of  regimen  and  of  application 
to  stndy.  But  a  Bhort  time  had  elapsed  before  these 
attacks  were  repeated  with  increased  violence ;  and 
Ms  friends^  becoming  seriously  apjH-ehensive  of  the 
consequences^  informed  his  connections  of  his  situa- 
tion. His  father^  on  his  arrival  at  New  Haven^  found 
that  his  disorder  had  indeed  made  dreadful  ravages 
in  his  constitution:  his  frame  was  emaciated^  and 
bis  strength  so  far  reduced^  that  it  was  with  extreme 
diflSculty  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Northampton. 
When  he  left  New  Haven^  his  friends  and  his  pupils 
took  leave  of  him  as  they  supposed  for  the  last  time ; 
and  he  had  himself  relinquished  all  hope  of  recovery. 
In  the  course  of  two  months  he  had  nineteen  severe 
attacks  of  the  disease.  An  eminent  physician^  whom 
he  now  consulted^  after  successfully  administering  to 
his  immediate  relief,  recommended  to  him  among 
other  things  a  daily  course  of  vigorous  bodily  exer- 
cise as  the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitution  to 
its  primitive  vigour.  He  followed  his  advice ;  and, 
within  a  twelvemonth,  walked  upwards  of  two 
thoosand  miles,  and  rode  on  horseback  upwards  of 
three  thousand.  To  his  perseverance  in  this  system, 
he  was  probably  indebted  for  his  recovery ;  as  well 
as  for  the  uninterrupted  health  and  vigour  of  con- 
stitution, which  he  enjoyed  for  the  ensuing  forty 
years. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  D  wight  united  himself  to 
the  College  church.  At  this  time,  it  was  his  expec- 
tation to  pursue  the  practice  of  law;  and,  towards  the 
close  of  his  residence  in  College  as  a  tutor,  his  stu- 
dies were  directed  towards  that  object. 

The  iSrst  class,  which  he  instructed,  entered  on  the 
d^;ree  of  Bachelors  in  September,  1775;  the  year 
be^re  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     At  that 
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time^  he  delivered  them  a  "  Valedictory  Address^'' 
everywhere  sparkling  indeed  with  brilliant  imagery ; 
but  everywhere  fraught  also  with  stroug  thoughts 
and  noble  conceptions.  In  two  points  of  view  it  de- 
serves notice.  It  unfolds  to  his  pupils  the  duty  of 
fixing  on  a  very  high  standard  of  character  as  intel- 
ligent and  as  moral  beings;  in  a  manner  which 
proves  at  once  that  this  was  literally  the  rule  which 
governed  his  own  conduct ;  and  that  he  was  admira- 
bly qualified  to  influence  others  to  adopt  it  It  also 
«  communicates  to  them  views  of  the  growth  and  ulti- 
mate importance  of  this  country^  which  were  at  once 
new^  noble^  and  prophetic. 

In  March^  1777,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Woolsey,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Es- 
quire, of  Long-Island,  the  class-mate,  room-mate>  and 
intimate  friend  of  his  father.  They  had  eight  sons ; 
of  whom  six  survive  their  father.  Mrs.  Dwight  is 
still  living. 

In  May  of  the  same  year.  College  was  broken  up. 
The  Students  left  New  Haven  at  the  commencement 
of  the  vacation ;  and  pursued  their  studies  during  the 
summer,  under  their  respective  tutors,  in  places  less 
exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy« 
Mr.  Dwight  retired  with  his  class  to  Weathersfieldj^ 
and  remained  with  them  till  September.  Early  in 
June  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Northern  Association  in  his  native  county  of 
Hampshire  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Beside 
instructing  his  class,  during  the  summer,  he  preached 
on  the  Sabbath  at  Kensington,  a  parish  in  Weathers^ 
field. 

The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect 
and  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  stu- 
dents. It  being  well  ascertained  that  the  existini^ 
head  of  the  CoUege  would  relinquish  his  connectioi) 
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with  it :  the  students^  as  a  body^  drew  up  and  signed 
a  petition  to  the  Corporation^  that  he  might  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency.  It  was  owing  to  his  own 
interferenice^  that  the  application  was  not  formally 
made. 

He  left  College  early  in  September ;  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  General  Parsons'  Brigade^ 
.which  was  part  of  the  Division  of  General  Putnam, 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  British 
Army  and  Navy,  this  office  is  too  often  filled  by  men, 
who  are  distinguished  only  for  their  ignorance  and 
profligacy.  We  are  also  compelled  to  admit,  that, 
daring  our  late  war,  this  was  most  extensively  true 
of  those  who  held  the  same  stations  among  our  own 
forces.  But  in  our  War  of  the  Revolution  the  very 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  generous  enthusiasm, 
which  tiien  pervaded  the  country,  not  only  prompted 
our  young  men  of  honour  in  civil  life  to  take  the 
field,  but  induced  many  of  our  clergy  of  the  first  re- 
putation for  piety  and  talents  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  staflT.  The  soldier  of  the  Revolution  need  not  be 
told  how  animating  were  their  sermons  and  their 
prayers,  nor  how  correct  and  exemplary  were  their 
lives, 

Mr.  D  wight  joined  the  army  at  West  Point,  in 
October,  1777.  Although  the  scene  was  entirely  new 
to  him,  he  was  not  idle  nor  inattentive  to  the  busi- 
ness which  now  devolved  upon  him.  He  performed 
thv  appropriate  duties  of  his  office  with  strict  punc^^ 
toality  and  with  uncommon  reputation.  The  troops, 
who  composed  the  brigade,  were  principally  Connec- 
ticut farmers ;  men  who  had  been  soberly  educated, 
and  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  truths  of  the 
(Jospel,  even  in  a  camp.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  heard 
bim  with  profound  attention.  During  the  week, 
they  beheld  him  exerting  himself  as  far  as  lay  in  his 

roL.  I.  c 
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power  to  instruct  them  in  morals  and  religion.  Seve- 
ral of  his  disconrses  delivered  to  the  whole  army^ 
owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merits  and  partly  to 
the  feelings  of  the  times^  gained  him  high  reputation 
with  the  American  public.  He  also  wrote  several 
patriotic  songs^  which  were  universally  popular. 
They  were  favourite  songs  with  the  soldiers^  and 
contiibuted  not  a  little  to  kindle  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  One  of  them^  his  ^^  Colum- 
bia,'*  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  opened  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen^  on  a  prospect  new^  brilliant^  and 
delightful ;  and  exhibited  in  distinct  vision  the  rising 
glories  of  our  infant  empire.  His  connection  with 
the  army  enabled  him  to  form  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  many  officers  of  distinction ;  and  among 
them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  rank  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  That  great  man  honoured  him  with  flat- 
tering attentions.  Mr.  D wight  ever  remembered  his 
kindness  trith  lively  gratitude ;  and  entertained  for 
^  his  character  and  services^  military  and  civile  the 
highest  respect  and  veneration. 

He  remained  in  the  army  a  little  more  than  a 
year ;  when  the  news  of  his  father's  deaths  which 
reached  him  near  the  close  of  October,  1778,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office,-  in 
order  to  console  his  mother  under  that  severe  afflic- 
tion, and  to  assist  her  in  the  support  and  education 
of  her  numerous  family.  On  leaving  the  army,  he 
received  from  his  brother  officers,  particularly  from 
Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons,  as  well  as  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  Brigade,  the  most  grateful  testimonies 
of  respect  and  kindness. 

His  father,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  usefulness, 
had  gone  in  the  summer  of  1776  to  the  Missisippi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  settlement  in  that 
country  for  two  of  his  sons,  by  whom  he  was  acc<nn- 
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panieA    Himself^  with  his  brother-in-law.  General 
Lyman,  had  grants  from  the  Crown  of  a  large  tract 
of  land,  in  the  S.  W.  angle  of  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Hissisippi,  comprizing   the  present  township  of 
Natchez,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  adjacent  coun- 
try.  Here  he  commenced  a  settlement  under  prosper- 
ous circumstances ;  but  near  the  close  of  the  following 
year  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  climate.     He 
died  at  Natchez.     His  two  sons,  in  company  with 
the  other  adventurers,  crossed  the  countiy  through 
the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and  after  in- 
mimerable  dangers  and  hardships  reached  the  sea- 
coast  of  Georgia  in  safety.     An  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition will  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  President 
Dwight    Rarely  have  we  met  with  a  more  interest- 
mg  or  melancholy  story.     The  original  papers  con- 
taining the    grant  were   unhappily  lost;    and  the 
family  have  never  been  able  to  substantiate  their  title 
to  the  land.     Mr.  Dwight's  personal  grant  was  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Township  of  Natchez.     He 
left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children ;  ten  of  whom 
were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.   The  subject  of 
tkis  Memoir  was  the  eldest ;  and  on  him  devolved 
the  care  of  the  family,  at  a  period  when  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  the  task 
peculiarly  difficult  and  laborious.     Froni  the  time  of 
kis  entering  on  the  Bachelor^s  Degree  at  College  to 
his  leavii^  the  army,  he  had  subjected  his  father  to 
IK)  expense  for  his  own  support.     The  intelligence  of 
Us  death,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  did  not  reach  the  jfamily  until 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  after  the  event  had  happened. 
Upon  receiving  the  information,  he,  with,  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  removed  his  own  family  to  North- 
ampton, and  undertook  the  performance  of  the  new 
duties,  which  providentially  had  devolved  upon  him, 
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with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  cheerfulness.  Id 
this  situation  he  passed  five  years  of  the  most  inte- 
resting period  of  his  life ;  performing  in  an  exemplary 
manner  the  offices  of  a  son  and  a  brother^  and  of  a 
guardian  to  the  younger  children.  Here,  he  was 
emphatically  the  staff  and  stay  of  the  family  The 
government  and  education  of  the  children,  as  well  as 
the  daily  provision  for  their  wants,  depended  almost 
exclusively  on  his  exertions.  The  elder  as  well  as 
the  younger  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  loved 
and  obeyed  him  as  their  father.  The  filial  affection 
and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  which  he  exhibited 
towards  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  fraternal 
kindness  with  which  he  watched  over  the  well-being 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  deserve  the  most  honour- 
able remembrance.  To  accomplish  this  object,  he 
postponed  his  own  establishment  for  life  and  a  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  To  accomplish  it,  though  des- 
titute of  property,  he  relinquished  in  their  favour  his 
own  proportion  of  the  family  estate ;  laboured  con- 
stantly for  five  years  with  a  diligence  and  alacrity 
rarely  exampled ;  and  continued  his  paternal  care, 
and  exertions,  and  liberality  long  after  his  removal 
from  Northampton.  Often  have  we  heard  his  mo- 
ther, who  died  only  ten  years  since,  acknowledge,  in 
language  of  eloquent  affection  and  gratitude,  his 
kindness,  and  faithfulness,  and  honourable  genero- 
sity to  her  and  to  her  children.  The  respect  which 
she  felt  and  manifested  towards  him,  though  perhaps 
not  his  inferior  in  native  powers  of  mind,  resembled 
the  affection  of  a  dutiful  child  towards  her  father 
rather  than  the  feelings  of  a  mother  for  her  son. 
During  this  period,  he  laboured  through  the  week 
upon  the  farm,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath  to  dif- 
ferent vacant  congregations  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.     He  also  established  a  school  at  Northamp- 
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ton;  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes ; 
which  was  almost  immediately  resorted  to  by  such  a 
mmiber  of  pupils^  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  two  assistants.     At  the  same  time^  owing 
to  the  fiispersed  condition  of  the  College  at  New 
Hayen^  and  to  his  established  character  as  an  in- 
stractor^  a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  in  that  Seminary 
rq)au'ed  to   Northampton^  and  placed  themselves 
under  his  care  as  their  preceptor.     To  them  he  de- 
voted his  awn  immediate  attention^  until  they  had 
completed  their  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies. 
The  school  was  continued    during   his   residence 
there^  and  uniformly  maintained   an  extensive  and 
distinguished  reputation.     At  the  same  time^  he 
preached  almost  without  intermission  upon  the  Sab- 
bath with  increasing  popularity.     For  about   one 
year,  commencing  with  the  winter  of  1778-1779,  he 
supplied  the  vacant  congregation  of  Westfield ;  the 
year  following,  that  of  Muddy-Brook,  a  parish  of 
Deerfield ;  and  the  year  after,  that  of  South  Hadley. 
He  often  mentioned  it  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of 
Muddy-Brook,  that  they  paid  him  for  preaching,  not 
in  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  country,  but  in 
specie,  or  wheat  at  the  specie  price,  at  his  election. 
*  The  compensation  which  he  received  for  preaching, 
as  well  as  the  profits  of  his  school,  were  all  expended 
in  the  support  of  the  common  family. 

A  strong  disposition  was  manifested  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  to  employ 
him  in  civil  life.  In  the  county  conventions  of 
Hampshire  he  repeatedly  represented  the  town;  and, 
in  connection  with  a  few  individuals,  met  and  re- 
sisted that  spirit  of  disorganization  and  licentiousness 
which  was  then  unhappily  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
the  county,  and  which  had  too  visible  an  influence  in 
an  assembly  often  fluctuating  and  tumultuous.     It 
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was  owing  eminently  to  his  exertions^  and  those  of 
his  colleague^  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  in  opposition 
to  the  current  of  popular  feelings  and  to  no  small 
weight  of  talents  and  influence^  that  the  new  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  most  important  county  in  the  state.   Twice 
he  consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative 
in  the  State  Legislature.     This  was  in  the  years 
1781  and  1782^  just  before  the  close  of  the  war  of 
Independence ;  when  subjects  of  an  interesting  and 
perplexing  nature^  growing  out  of  the  great  contro- 
versy in  which  the  country  had  so  long  been  engaged^ 
extensively  agitated  the  public  mind^  and  engrossed 
legislative  attention.     Every  thing  was  then^  in  a 
sense^  unsettled.     That  war  had  simdered  not  only 
the  cords  which  fastened  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country^  but  those  also  which  bound  them  to  each 
other.     The  old  foundations  were^  in  a  sense^  <ie- 
stroyed;   and  new  pnes   were  to  be  established. 
Many  of  the  old  laws  and  regulations  were  td  be 
altered;  and  others^  accommodated  to  the  state  of 
freedom  and  independence;  were  to  be  devised  and 
instituted.    A  sense  of  subordination  and  obedienee 
to  law  was  also  to  be  cherished^  instead  of  a  spirit 
of  licentiousness  then  widely  prevalent.     In  dijs 
situation^  inexperienced  as  he  was  in  the  business  of 
a  politician  or  ^  legislator^  he  at  once  became  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  influential  members  of  that 
body^  and  was  greatly  admired  and  distinguished  for 
his  talents  and  eloquence.     All  his  exertions  were 
on  the  side  of  good  order  and  good  morals ;  and  in- 
dicated a  steady  attachment  to  the  principles  of  ra- 
tional liberty,  and  decided  hostility  to  licentiousness. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  prove  his  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  learning.     A  petition  for 
a  grant  in  fiivour  of  Harvard  College  was  before  tlie 
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kgifllatiire.  At  that  time  such  grants  were  unpopu- 
lar. That  spirit  of  honourable  liberality,  which  now 
bappilj  characterizes  the  legislature  and  people  of 
that  Commonwealth,  was  then  far  from  being  univer- 
sally operative.  During  his  occasional  absence 
from  the  house,  the  petition  had  been  called  up; 
and,  after  finding  but  few,  and  those  not  very  warm 
advocates,  had  been  generally  negatived.  On  tak* 
ing  his  seat,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  what  had  oc- 
ciirred,  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote.  In 
a  speech  of  about  one  hour  in  length,  fraught  with 
wi^  with  argument,  and  with  eloquence,  and  re- 
ceived with  marked  applause  on  the  spot,  from  the 
members  and  the  spectators,  he  effectually  changed 
the  feelings  of  the  house,  and  procured  a  nearly 
unanimpus  vote  in  favour  of  the  grant  It  gave  him 
high  pleasure  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on  that 
respectable  seminary:  an  obligation  which  was 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  its  principal  officers,  as 
well  as  by  many  others  of  its  friends. 

At  this  period,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his 
friends  to  quit  the  profession  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged, and  devote  himself  to  public  life.     In  the 
winter  of  1782-1783,   a  committee  from  the  dele- 
gation of  Hampshire  waited  upon  him  with  assu- 
rances from  the  delegation,  that,  if  he  would  con- 
sent, their  influence  should  be  exerted  to  secure  his 
election  to  the  Continental  Congress :  a  place  in  the 
gift  of  the  legislature.     The  late  Governor  Phillips 
of  Andover,  who  was  his  friend  and  fellow-lodger, 
though  a  man  of  distinguished  piety,  gave  it  as  his 
own  unqualified  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  listen 
to  these  proposals  and  remain  in  civil  life ;  assuring 
him,  also,  with  several  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bets  of  both  houses,  of  their  cordial  support     But 
he  had  become  so  thoroughly  weaned  from  his  first 
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intention  of  practising  law^  and  was  so  much  at^ 
tached  to  the  clerical  profession^  and  so  convinced  of 
its  superior  usefulness^  that  nothing  could  change 
his  resolution  to  devote  his  life  to  the  latter.  Having 
preached  occasionally^  while  attending  the  legislature 
in  Boston  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  received  invi- 
tations, accompanied  with  flattering  offers  as  it  re- 
garded compensation,  to  settle  as  a  minister  in  Be- 
verly and  Charlestown ;  both  of  which,  however,  he 
declined.  In  the  month  of  May,  1783,  he  was  in- 
vited, by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  settle  as  their  minister. 
This  invitation  he  accepted  on  the  20th  of  July 
in  the  same  year.  On  the  5th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, he  was  regularlv ordained  over  that  people; 
and  for  the  succeeding  twenre  years  remained  their 
pastor. 

The  annual  compensation  which  he  received  at 
Greenfield  was  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
use  of  six  acres  of  parochial  lan(],  and  twenty  cords 
of  wood.  They  also  gave  him  a  settlement  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  From  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  of  consideration  in  literature  and  politics 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  native  propensity  to 
hospitality,  it  was  very  apparent  that  he.  could  not 
expect  to  support  a  growing  family,  and  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  his  standing  in  the  community, 
upon  such  an  income.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  he 
immediately  established  an  academy  at  Greenfield, 
which  he  superintended  himself;  devoting  six  hours 
regularly  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
Jn  a  short  time,  youths  in  great  numbers  and  of 
both  sexes,  not  only  from  various  parts  of  New 
England,  but  from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 
as  well  as  from  abroad,   resorted  to  his   school. 
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His  institution  was  commenced  and  carried  on  ab- 
solutely without  funds^  and  depended  solely  on  his 
own  character  and  exertions.  He  supported  it  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  residence  there  with  un- 
exampled reputation.  We  know  of  no  similar  insti- 
tution in  this  country^  thus  dependent^  which  has 
flourished  so  long  or  to  such  a  degree.  During  the 
twelve  years  of  his  residence  there,  he  instructed 
upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils.  Numbers  of  them 
were  carried  through  the  whole  course  of  education 
customary  at  College.  In  his  school  he  adopted  to 
a  considerable  degree  one  part  of  the  Lancasterian 
mode  of  instruction ;  making  it  extensively  the  duty 
of  the  older  scholars,  who  were  competent,  to  hear 
the  recitations  of  the  younger.  Many  of  his  pupils 
were  regularly  boarded  in  his  family;  so  that  its 
usual  collective  number  was  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  his  female 
pupils  were  instructed  in  many  of  the  higher  branches 
of  Uterature,  which  had  not,  here,  previously  been 
taught  to  their  sex ;  and  that  under  his  auspices,  on 
the  delightful  spot  where  he  resided,  began  that  su- 
perior system  of  female  education,  which  is  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  women  are  intelligent  beings, 
capable  of  mental  improvement,  and  which  is  at 
present  extensively  prevalent.  Even  to  this  day, 
however,  in  Very  few  of  the  higher  female  schools 
are  they  carried  through  the  same  extensive  and  so- 
lid course  of  study  which  was  pursued  by  his  pupils. 
Probably  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  no  one 
individual  are  the  ladies  of  our  country  so  extensively 
indebted.  No  mian  thought  more  highly  of  the  sex ; 
no  man  loved  better  the  company  of  women  of  re- 
finement and  intelligence;*  and  no  man  did  more 
to  exalt  the  female  character. 
Beside  the  instruction  of  his  school  he  preached 
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steadily  twice  every  Sabbath ;  and  regularly  visited 
his  people.  He  also  cultivated  with  his  own  hands 
a  large  kitchen^  fruity  and  flower  garden.  Living 
but  a  few  rods  from  the  public  road^  in  a  most  de* 
lightful  village^  and  having  numerous  family  con* 
nections,  and  very  many  friends  and  acquaintance^  he 
saw  and  entertained  an  almost  uninterrupted  sue* 
cession  of  company ;  greater,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
than  any  individual  whom  we  have  known  in  the 
State.  Among  these  were  many  strangers  of  repect* 
ability,  from  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Greenfield  was  the  resort  of  learning,  of  talents,  of 
refinement,  and  of  piety;  and  his  own  hospitable 
doors  were  ever  open  to  welcome  the  stranger  as 
well  as  the  friend.  We  believe  the  instances  to  be 
rare,  in  which  a  single  individual  has  been  the  centre 
of  such  extensive  attraction  to  men  of  superior  cha- 
racter, or  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  society  in 
the  region  around  him. 

When  it  is  considered,  that,  from  his  leaving  Col- 
lege as  a  tutor,  his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to 
preclude  him  almost  entirely  from  reading  and  writ- 
ing, but  to  cause  him  very  frequently  extreme  pain 
and  distress ;  it  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that  he 
must  have  passed  a  very  industrious  and  laborious 
life.  Such,  however,  was  his  capacity  for  every  kind 
of  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  he  was 
able  to  devote  as  much  time  as  was  necessary  to  the 
calls  of  company  and  firiendship,  as  well  as  to  per- 
form the  extra-parochial  duties  of  a  minister  to  his 
people.  Previous  to  his  settlement  at  Greenfield,  his 
character  as  a  preacher  stood  high  in  the  public  esti- 
mation. During  the  period  of  his  residence  there, 
he  gained  a  reputation  not  often  equalled  in  this 
country. 

Having  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  too  ab- 
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steraioiis  as  well  aa  too  sedentary  a  life^  when  en-r 
gaged  as  tator  in  College^  he  became  ever  afterwards 
extremely  attentive  to  his  health.  For  the  purpose 
of  guarding  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  his 
former  sufferings  in  this  respect,  he  used  a  great  deal 
of  bodily  exercise.  He  not  only  walked  and  rode. 
M  h.  worked  rteadUy  «.d  y^fy  in  Us  g.rde,^ 
and  on  his  land. 

Being  unable  from  tiie  weakness  of  his  eyes  to 
write,  he  very  early  discovered  that  he  must  perform 
his  stated  duties  as  a  preacher  without  notes,  or 
abandon  his  profession.  A  very  few  experiments 
convinced  him  that  he  was  able  to  adopt  the  former 
course ;  and  he  pursued  it  for  many  years  almost  ex- 
clusively. That  course  was  to  write  the  heads  of 
his  Discourse  and  the  leading  thoughts  of  which  it 
was  to  be  composed,  and  to  fill  up  the  body  of  it  at 
the  time  of  delivery.  What  was  committed  to  writ- 
ing occupied  him  but  a  few  minutes.  Under  all  the 
disadvantages  which  he  experienced  from  the  weak- 
ness of  his  eyes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  variety 
of  his  avocations  and  duties,  he  composed  and 
preached,  while  at  Greenfield,  about  one  thousand 
sermons ;  which,  deducting  the  time  he  was  absent 
during  that  period,  will  differ  very  little  from  two 
each  week. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  published  the  Conquest  of 
Canaan.  This  work  was  begun,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
finished  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Proposals  for 
printing  it  were  issued  in  1775,  and  upwards  of  three 
thousand  subscribers  procured ;  but  the  circimistan- 
ces  of  the  country,  just  then  commencing  the  war  of 
Independence,  which  lasted  till  1783,  postponed  its 
publication.  A  few  additions  were  made  to  the 
po^n  between  that  time  and  its  appearance  in  1 785 , 
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but  the  great  body  of  it  was  published  as  it  was  writ- 
ten in  1773. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Dwight  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  from  the.  College  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.     He  was  then  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon,  before  the 
legislature  at  Hartford. 

In  the  year  1793  he  published  a  Sermon  on  the 
Genuinenesss  and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  Poem  in  seven 
parts,  called,  after  the  place  of  his  residence, 
^  Oreenfteld  Hill.''  The  Conquest  of  Canaan 
and  Greenfield  Hill  were  both  re-published  in  Eng- 
land. 

During  his  residence  at  Greenfield,  he  cultivated 
an  extensive  acquaintance  and  intercourse,  not  only 
with  the  Congregational  Clergy  of  New  England, 
but  with  many  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  and  the  States  farther  south.  This  fact  often 
enabled  him  to  exert  an  auspicious  influence  in  re- 
moving the  prejudices  which  unhappily  existed  in 
many  of  both  classes;  as  well  as  in  various  instances 
directly  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  morals  and 
religion.  Among  other  subjects,  which  early  engaged 
his  attention,  was  that  of  a  more  intimate  union 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
throughout  the  United  States.  On  this  subject  he 
entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
more  influential  Clergy,  both  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  A  proposition  for  this  object  was  made 
by  him,  early  in  the  year  1790,  in  the  particular  As- 
sociation of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was  carried 
from  that  body  to  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut^  which  in  June  of  that  year  met  at  his 
^house.     That  venerable  body  proposed  it  in  form  to 
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Hne  Creneral  Assembly  of  the  Presb3rteriaii  Church 
and  the  Greneral  Convention  of  Massachusetts  The 
two  former  bodies  appointed  each  a  committee  of 
three  to  form  and  establish  articles  of  union.  This 
committee^  of  whom  Dr.  Dwight  was  one^  met  at 
New  Haven  in  September  1791^  and  most  harmoni- 
ously and  happily  executed  their  commission.  To 
the  union  then  agreed  on^  the  associated  churches  of 
Massachusetts/  New  Hampshire^  and  Vermont  have 
since  acceded:  an  event  that  has  been  attended 
with  very  beneficial  consequences  to  religion  and  the 
church. 

In.  the  year  1794,  he  was  invited  by  the  Consistory 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  Albany^ 
to  remove  to  that  place,  and  settle  as  their  minister. 
The  .afi^lication  was  unanimous,  and  the  compensa- 
tion which  they  offered  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
as  liberal ;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which 
were  deemed  by  him  satisfactory 

In  May  1795,  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  be- 
came vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles.  In 
fixing  on  a  successor,  it  may  with  propriety  be  said, 
that  towards  Dr.  Dwight  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mmiity  was  universally  directed.  The  high  reputation 
as  an  instructor,  which  he  had  gained  whilst  a  tutor, 
and  which  he  had  maintained  and  enlarged  since  he  - 
left  the  College,  was  so  universally  known  and 
acknowledged,  that  there  was  no  diflSculty  in  deter- 
mining the  question,  which  now  devolved  upon  the 
Corporation.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue 
the  course  pointed  out  by  public  opinion,  which  in 
this  case  was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was,  with  great  unanimity,  appointed  to  fill 
that  important  and  respectable  station ;  was  inaugu- 
rated in  September  of  that  year,  and  presided  at  the 
public  Commencement ;  and,  in  December  following. 
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removed  his  femily  to  New  Haven.  The  people  of 
his  parish^  with  whom  he  had  lived  fbr  twelve  years 
in  uninterrupted  harmony^  heard  of  his  appointment 
with  extreme  regret.  They  loved  their  pastor ;  and 
they  were  proud  of  him  ;  and  they  could  not  consent 
to  give  him  up.  Never  have  we  known  a  parish  part 
with  their  minister  with  more  reluctance. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  very  interesting 
period  in  the  life  of  Dr.  D  wight.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes^  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate^  the 
state  of  Yale  College^  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
the  office  of  President  was  in  many  respects  unhappy. 
Destitute  in  a  great  degree  of  public  or  private 
patronage^  its  numbers  were  reduced^  its  discipline 
was  relaxed^  a  looseness  of  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ment had  become  fashionable^  and  its  reputation  had 
been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  through  the  com« 
munity.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  it 
suffered  was  an  extensive  prevalence  of  infidelity 
amongst  the  students.  This  pernicious  spirit  had  been 
derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country^  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  war.  As  was  natural^  it 
found  easy  access  to  tiie  minds  of  a  collection  of 
youths^  who  were  fascinated  with  ideas  of  mental  as 
well  as  political  independence^  and  who  were  easily 
induced  to  shake  off  what  they  considered  the  shackles 
of  habit  and  superstition.  The  degree  to  which  it 
prevailed  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  fact 
— ^A  considerable  proportion  of  the  class^  which  he 
first  taught^  had  assumed  the  names  of  the  principal 
English  and  French  Infidels ;  and  were  more  fami- 
liarly known  by  them  than  by  their  own.  Under 
circumstances  like  these,  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  PiiEsroBNT  op  Yale  Colleob. 

The  talents,  which  he  possessed  for  the  instruction 
and  government  of  youth,  were  now  called  into  full 
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exennae.  A  tiiorongh  refonnation  in  tiie  system  of 
discipline  was  early  c<nnmenced^  and  accomplished 
with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
woold  admit  Infidelity  was  assailed  by  argunlent . 
and  vanqnished ;  and  vice  was  disgraced^  and  in  a 
great  measure  banished  from  the  College. 

He  took  upon  himself  the  instruction  of  the  senior 
dass^  pursuing  a  system^  which  produced  the  most 
benefkial  effects.  ^  The  public^"  says  Professor 
SiUiman^  ^  have  been  little  aware  of  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  the  labours  of  President  Dwight^  in  this 
Institution.  He  has^  in  fact^  discharged  the  duties 
of  four  offices^  either  of  which  is^  ordinarily^  con- 
lidered  as  sufficient  to  engross  the  time  and  talents  of 
one  man.  He  has  been  charged  with  the  general 
si^Mrintendence  and  responsibility  constituting  the 
appropriate  duties  of  the  Presidency ;  like  his  pre- 
decessors^ he  instructed  the  senior  class^  in  their 
peculiar  studies^  but  on  a  much  more  enlarged  plan ; 
he  voluntarily  discharged^  to  a  great  extent^  the  duties 
of  a  professor  of  Belles-Lettres^  and  Oratory ;  and 
be  has  been  charged  also  with  those  of  a  professor  of 
Theology  *•'' 

His  mode  of  instructing  was  peculiarly  bis  own. 
His  long  experience^  in  this  employment^  had  made 
Uin  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  youthful  cha- 
racter^ and  enabled  him  to  teach  as  well  as  to  govern 
young   men    with    extraordinary    success.      ^  The 
students,''  says  Professor  Silliman^  ^  habitually  ex- 
pected the  senior  year  with  much  interest,  as  one  in 
which  they  looked  for  the  most  valuable  instructions ; 
nor  were  they  disappointed.     President  Dwight  de- 
lighted much  in  the  peculiar  studies  which  it  was 
bis  duty  to  elucidate.     Although  these  studies  were 

*  Address,  p.  15. 
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prosecuted  by  the  students  in  appropriate  text-books^ 
the  order  of  whi6h  he  observed  in  his  recitations^  he 
always  thought^for  himself  with  much  independence, 
but  with  a  respiectfiil  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
men  of  eminence.  Still  the  opinions  of  the  authors 
in  question  he  sometimes  found  reason  to  controvert^ 
and  while  he  candidly  stated  his  own  views^  with  the 
grounds  of  them^  he  enjoined  upon  his  pupils  the 
same  independence  of  mind^  and  was  willing  that 
they  too  should  differ  from  him  and  think  for  them- 
selves. The  recitations  of  the  senior  class  were, 
in  fact,  although  not  in  name^  a  series  of  familiar 
lectures,  and  the  driest  parts  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
were  re^^dj^red  interesting  by  the  ample  illustrations 
of  the  President ;  enlivened  by  agreeable  and  appo- 
site anecdote,  and  by  sallies  of  sprightliness ;  which, 
while  they  took  nothing  from  his  dignity,  greatly 
relieved  the  tedium  of  long  discussions. 

"^  Into  his  recitations  and  discussions,  he  also 
threw  a  vast  fund  of  practical  instruction^  on  almost 
every  subject  of  life,  manners,  and  human  business ; 
for  few  men  have  ever  observed  more  carefully  and 
extensively ;  ,few  have  conversed  more  largely,  and 
been  more  in  contact  with  the  world,  in  all  its  inno- 
cently accessible  points. 

^  His  object  was  not  only  to  instruct  the  young 
men  under  his  care  in  the  particular  sciences  which 
came  before  them,  but  to  fit  them,  by  repeated 
counsels,  and  by  information  pressed  upon  them  with 
parental  solicitude,  for  the  various  scenes  into  which 
they  were  to  pass  in  life. 

^  In  discussing  the  various  subjects  which  cus- 
tomarily came  before  the  senior  class,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  decision  of  disputed  questions,  it 
was  usual  for  the  President  to  assume  a  considerable 
range  of  statement  and  argument ;  and  all  those,  who 
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We  had  the  happiness  to  attend  on  his  instructions^ 
wiO  remember^  that^  not  on  a  few  occasions^  his  mind 
was  kindled  with  his  subject;  till^  excited  by  the 
re-acting  stimulus  of  his  own  thoughts  and  commu* 
nications^  he  has  spoken  even  more  eloquently^  and 
with  a  more  finished  touch  of  feelings  than  was  usual 
in  his  regular  written  Discourses. 

-It  was  never  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to 
discharge  his  duty :  he  did  it  with  his  whole  mind 
and  heart ;  and  thought  nothing  adequately  done^  till 
all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted  of.  Till  the 
increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary^  he 
leard  the  senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had 
been  customary^  and  on  most  occasions  his  recitations 
were  of  double  the  length  that  would  have  b^eii 
required.'' 

Id  the  year  1795^  when  President  D wight  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  College^  the  whole 
number  of  students  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  accession  they  began 
to  increase^  and  in  the  course  of  his  presidency 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirteen ;  an  increase 
unexampled  in  any  similar  institution  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked^  that  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  presidency^  infidelity  was  fashionable 
and  prevalent  in  the  College.  To  extirpate  a  spirit 
BO  pernicious  and  fatal^  he  availed  himself  of  an  early 
and  decisive  opportunity.  Forensic  disputation  was 
an  important  exercise  of  the  senior  class.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  formed  into  a  convenient  number 
of  divisions ;  two  of  which  disputed  before  him  every 
week,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members  of  the 
class,  and  of  the  resident  graduates.  It  was  th^ 
practice  for  each  division  to  agree  upon  several 
questions,  and  then  refer  them  to  the  President  to 
aelect  wUicb  be  thought  proper.     Until  this  time, 
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through  a  mistaken  policy,  the  students  had  not  been 
allowed  to  discuss  any  question  which  involved  the 
Inspiration  of  ihe  Scriptures ;  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  examination  of  these  points  would  expose 
tiiem  to  the  contagion  of  scepticism.  As  infidelity 
was  extensively  pre^^dent  in  the  State  and  in  tiie 
Cguntry,  the  effect  of  this  course  on  the  minds  of 
the  students  had  been  unhappy.  It  had  led  them 
to  believe,  that  their  instructors  were  airaid  to  meet 
the  question  fairly ;  and  that  Christianity  was  sup- 
ported by  authority  and  not  by  argument.  One 
of  the  questions  presented  by  the  first  division  was 
this ;  ^  ^e  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Nem 
Testament  the  Ward  of  God?^  To  their  surprise^ 
the  President  selected  it  for  discussion  ;  told  them 
to  write  on  which  side  they  pleased,  as  he  should 
not  impute  to  them  any  sentiments  which  they  ad- 
vanced as  their  own ;  and  requested  those,  whe 
should  wi*ite  on  the  negative  side  of  the  qoestioii^  to 
collect  and  bring  forward  all  tiie  facts  and  arguteCRta 
which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upon  them, 
however,  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming  respect 
and  reverence.  Most  if  not  all  of  tlie  members  of 
the  division  came  forward  as  the  champions  of 
infidelity.  When  they  had  finished  the  discussion^ 
he  first  examined  the  ground  they  had  taken ; 
triumphantly  refuted  their  argmuents ;  proved  to 
them,  that  their  statement  of  facts  was  mistaken,  or 
irrelevant;  and,  to  their  astonishment,convinced  then^ 
that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  wholly 
superficial.  After  this  he  entered  into  a  direct 
defence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  in  a 
strain  of  powerful  argument.,  and  animated  eloquence^ 
which  nothing  could  resist.  The  effect  upon  the 
students  ^-as  electrical.  From  that  moment  Infidelity 
was  not  only  without  a  strong  hold,  but  without  a 
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larking  place.  To  espouse  her  cause  was  uo^  t^ 
unpopular^  as  before  it  had  been  to  profess  a  belief 
m  Cliristiaiiity.  Unable  to  endure  the  exposure  of 
argument,  she  fled  from  the  retreats  of  learning 
ashamed  and  disgraced. 

His  system  of  dicipline  was  peculiarly  his  own ; 
andhas^from  its  success^  commanded  universal  appro* 
i)fttion.    The  College  Laws  in  force  when  he  entered 
on  the  Presidency  were  the  same  which  were  gene- 
rally in  being  before  his  admission  to  College  as  a 
itodent     They  were  compiled  by  President  Clap 
fifom  the  statutes    of  the    English    Universities; 
vere  made  for  other  times^  and  for  a  very  different 
riale  of  society.    Without  proposing  in  the  outiset 
any  serious  alterations  in  the  written  code  of  laws> 
ke  effectually  changed  the  whole  system  of  admi- 
aiBtration.    The  government  of  College  became  as 
lodly  new,  as  if  every  statute  had  been  altered.    A 
imgle  clause  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter  on  ^  Crimes 
aid  Misdemeanors^^  furnished  him  and  his  compa- 
akms  with  authority  to  introduce  and  to  justify  ihis 
diBi^^  and  became  in  a  sense  the  only  written  law 
in  force.    The  purport  of  this  clause  was^  that^  as 
the  Laws  of  the  Ccdlege  were  few  and  general^  the 
Faculty  might  proceed^  in  all  cases  not  expressly 
provicted  fbr^  according  to  their  best  discretion.    The 
int^tKiurse  between  the  officers  and  students  was 
placed  on  a  new  footing.    The  latter  were  addressed 
and  treated  as   young  gentlemen;  and  no  other 
narks  of  respect  were  demanded  of  them^  than 
those  which  gentlemen  of  course  render  to  each 
other.    The  distinctions  between  the  classes^  so  far 
as  they  were  unnecessary  and  odious^  were  prevented. 
That  degrading  servility^  to  which^  under  the  au- 
thority of  long  established  usage^  the  freshman  class 
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h^d  been  subjected^  was  abolished.    The  practice 
of  inflicting  lines  for  infraction  of  the  laws  was 
abrogated ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  resort  was  ever 
had  to  that  species  of  punishment  for  absence  from 
prayers  or  recitation,  or  for  any  other  offence  of  a 
character  not  more  heinous.    Instead  of  pursuing  a 
course  which  seemed  only  calculated  to  inflict  a^ 
penalty  on  the  parent^  he  wished  to  adopt  one  which 
should  prevent  the  necessity  of  every  kind  of  penalty— 
by  preventing  offences.     In  the  room  of  pecuniar]P« 
exactions  for  neglect  of  study,  and  other  violations  oM 
duty,  he  substituted  private  remonstrance.    Appeals 
were  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  delinquent,  a^ 
well  as  to  his  hopes  and  fears :  appeals  founded  gem 
the  guilt  of  his  conduct,  on  his  love  of  reputation.^ 
the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  his  prospects 
life.    These  appeals  were  almost  always  successfi 
When  they  failed,  early  notice  of  this  fact  was  givecr 
to  the  parent.     If  their  united  remonstrances  wer» 
unavailing,  the  offender  was  privately  informed,  tha^ 
his  connection  with  the  College  had  ceased.     ThF  - 
course  was  principally  pursued  during  the  freshma^v 
year ;  at  the  close  of  which,  the  class  was  regularly 
relieved   of  those  who  had  manifested  a  setile<f 
disposition  to  be  idle  and  vicious.     It  was  his  sincere 
endeavour  to  save  the  character  of  the  young  offender 
If  an  offence  was  private,  its  punishment,  if  possible, 
was  private ;  and  this,  whether  the  delinquent  was 
permitted  to  remain  a  member  of  College  or  not 
Many  of  his  pupils  can  remember  how  kindly  and 
honourably    he    conducted    himself  towards  them 
when  he  had  discovered  their  misconduct. 

The  system  of  matriculation,  which  he  introduced^ 
has  proved  highly  efficacious  and  salutary.  According 
to  this  system,  those,  who  are  found  upon  examina- 
tion to  possess  the^  requisite  literary  attainments,  do 
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not  at  once  become  members  of  College.     To  be 
members  in  full    standings   their    names   must  be 
eotered  in  the  ^matriculation  Book;^  and  this  can- 
not be  done  until  they  have  established  a  fair  cha- 
racter for  correct   moral  deportment  and  applica- 
tion to  study.    Before  this  takes  place^  they  are 
liable  to  be  sent  home  at  any  moment.     An  impor- 
tant favour  also  was  conferred  on  parents  living  at  a 
distance^  by  requiring  their  children  to  have  guardians 
to  regulate  their  expenses. 

He  encouraged  the  students^  especially  those  of 
tlie  senior  class^  in  all  their  difficulties  and  troubles 
to  come  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance.     In  every 
sach  case^  the  instructor  was  forgotten  in  the  friend 
and  the  father.    He  elitered  into  their  interests  and 
feelings  just  as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  while  he 
yielded  the  necessary  relief,  he  endeared  himself  to 
them  permanently  by  his  kindness.     The  members 
of  the  senior  class,   who  wished  to  engage  for  a 
season  after  leaving  College  in  the  business  of  in- 
struction, applied  to  him  regularly  to  procure  them 
eligible  situations.     So  lively  was  the  interest,  which 
he  took  in  their  welfare,  and  so  willing  and  active  his 
exertions  in  their  behalf,  that  few  such  applications 
^led   of  being   successful.     He  remembered  the 
feelings  of  a  young  man,  just  leaving  College,  without 
a  profession,  without  property,  and  with  no  means 
of  support  but  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  own 
exertions.     Nothing  gave  him  higher  pleasure  than 
to  encourage  the  heart  of  every  youth  so  situated,  to 
save  him  from  despondence,  and  to  open  to  him 
the  road  to  property,  to  usefulness,  and  to  honour. 
The  number  of  his  students,  whom  he  thus  essentially 
befriended,  if  stated,  would  almost  exceed  belief. 
With  others,  who  were  in  more  affluent  circum- 
stancesj  he  would  enter  into  a  free  and  confidential 
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conversation  on  their  plan  of  life ;  explain  to  them 
their  peculiar  dangers ;  and  lead  them  to  aim  at 
eminence  in  their  professions^  and  to  form  for  them- 
selves a  high  standard  of  moral  excellence.  The 
respect  and  affection  manifested  towards  him  by  his 
papila  after  leaving  College,  whenever  they  visited 
New  Haven,  as  well  as  when  they  met  him  abroad^ 
WAS  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  his  efforts  to  serve 
them ;  if  he  had  not  found  a  still  higher  reward  in 
doing  good.  We  will  only  add,  that  his  pupils 
familiarly  spoke  of  him,  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
by  the  most  honourable  appellation,  ^  The  Youno 
Man's  Friend.'' 

There  can  be  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  important  place  which  he  filled,  than  is 
furnished  by  the  effects  of  his  Presidency.  Yale 
College  was  founded  by  a  number  of  pious  clergymen, 
without  property,  who  had  little  to  bestow  upon  it 
but  a  few  books  on  Theology.  It  has  always  strug- 
gled forward  through  great  difficulties  and  embarass- 
ments  for  the  want  of  those  funds,  which  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  its  highest  prosperity.  .  Those 
at  a  distance,  who  know  nothing  of  the  fnstitution 
but  its  extensive  reputation,  would  indeed  be  asto- 
nished, were  they  told  how  small  is  the  amount  of 
benefactions  which  it  has  received.  The^  men  of 
wealth  in  the  State  where  it  is  situated  have  not  suf- 
ficiently realised  its  importance  to  bestow  upon  it 
their  bounty.  The  State,  also,  though  at  times  she 
has  assisted  it,  has  not  yet  rivalled  the  munificence 
of  her  neighbours  on  the  North  and  West  towards 
their  seminaries  of  learning.  In  her  public  funds, 
she  is,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  the  richest 
state  in  the  Union ;  yet  the  College,  emphatically  her 
ornament  and  her  glory,  has  but  too  spipu-ingly  en- 
joyed her  patronage.     We  have  already  seen  its 
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flitoatioii^  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  inducted  into  the 
Preudency.     Under  all  these  disadvantages^  in  bis 
hands^  and  by  bis  unwearied  assiduity  and  exertions^ 
aad  those  of  his  companions  in  office^  it  assumed 
a  new  appearance.     Its  numbers  increased^  its  dis- 
cipline was  revived  and  invigorated^  its  morals  were 
purified,  and  its  relative  character  greatly  elevated. 
The  period  during  which  he  presided  over  the 
College  was  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.     A 
general  sentiment  of  insubordination^  growing  out  of 
tke  pobtical  situation  of  the  civilized  world,  had 
seized  the  minds  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
High  notions  of  freedom  and  personal  independence 
prevailed  among  all  ages.     And  the  first  impulse,  to 
which,  in  many  instances,  the  minds  of  youth,  as 
well  as  of  men,  were  disposed  to  yield,  was  resistance 
to  autharitjf.    Many  of  our  higher   seminaries   of 
learning  have  witnessed  its  effects  in  scenes  of  riot 
and  insurrection;   which  have,  for  the  time,  sub- 
verted their  authority  and  destroyed  their  useful- 
ness.    Yale  College  wholly  escaped  these  evils.    No 
general  combination  of  the   students  to  resist  its 
f|[ovcrnment  ever  occured  during  his   Presidency. 
This  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  President  and  his  associates  in  office. 
He  well  knew,  that  the  tranquillity  of  such  an  insti- 
tution must  depend  on  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  students,  and  the  steady  watchfulness  of  its  offi- 
cers.    Deeply  read  in  the  human  character,  and  em- 
phatically so  in  the  character  of  young  men,  he  fore- 
saw the  approaches  of  the  storm,  which  so  exten- 
sively prevailed,  and  provided  in  season  the  means 
of  defence  and  security.     On  every  occasion  of  this 
kind,  he  derived  the  utmost  benefit  from  one  trait  of 
his  character,  his  energy  ;  a  trait  which  np  man  ever 
possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree.     His  decision 
and  inflexibility  to  his  purpose  camiot  be  surpassed 
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At  the  commencement  of  bis  Presidency  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Theology  was  vacant  The  Corpora- 
tion proposed  to  appoint  him  in  form  to  the  office. 
For  the  first  ten  years  he  would  consent  to  none 
but  an  annual  appointment.  In  1805  it  was  made 
permanent.  During  the  whole  period  he  preached 
twice  every  sabbath ;  with  almost  no  assistance  from 
his  brethren ;  and  very  rarely  having  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  with  the  neighbouring  clergy.  Early  in 
the  year  following  his  induction^  he  commenced  the 
delivery  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Divine  Revelation.  This  was  no  part  of  the  duties 
of  either  office;  but  owing  to  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  infidelity  in  the  country  at  that  period^ 
he  viewed  it  as  necessary  to  guard  his  pupils  against 
the  contagion.  These  lectures  were  not  written 
out :  the  weak  state  of  his  eyes  forbad  his  employing 
them  for  such  a  purpose.  After  collecting  materials 
for  about  fifty^  the  same  difficulty  compelled  him  to 
desist^  and  prevented  him  from  delivering  even  the 
whole  of  that  number.  They  were  on  a  plan  entirely 
new ;  and  were  listened  to  with  great  interest.  Had 
not  the  battle  with  Infidelity  been  fought^  and  the 
victory  won,  we  should  regret,  still  more  than  we 
now  do,  that  they  were  left  unfinished.  No  one, 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts,  can  realize 
how  great,  at  this  period,  were  his  sufferings  from 
weakness  of  sight.  For  years  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  he  could  read  or  write  even  a  sentence. 
He  was  greatly  alarmed,  for  a  long  period,  with  the 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  gutta  serena.  Repeat* 
edly  the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  so  great  as  to 
produce  momentary  blindness,  and  obviously  to 
threaten  apoplexy.  Occasionally,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, the  anguish  of  his  eyes  was  so  intense,  that 
it  required  powerful  exertion  to  draw  off*  his  mind 
to  any  other  object.     And  often,  after  attempting  in 
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vain  to  sleeps  he  has  risen  from  his  bed;  and^ 
to  promote  a  free  perspiration^  has  walked  for  miles 
ill  flie  middle  of  the  night. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Dirinity^  he  early  began  to  deliver  the  Lectures  in 
thetie  Volumes.  His  practice  was  to  preach  one  on 
the  morning  of  each  sabbath  in  term  time.  By  this 
arrangement  he  finished  the  course  once  in  four 
years.  Thus  each  student,  who  completed  his  regu- 
lar Collegiate  period,  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  whole  series.  He  first  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
work  at  Greenfield.  While  there,  he  completed  it, 
in  short  notes,  in  about  one  hundred  sermons ;  and 
delivered  them  twice  to  his  people  before  his  re- 
moval. At  New  Haven,  he  twice  went  through 
with  them  in  the  same  state;  frequently  however 
adding  to  their  number,  and  altering  their  arrange- 
ment. 

In  1805,  when  he  was  permanently  appointed 
Professor  of  Theology,  the  Corporation  allowed  him 
fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  employ  an  amanuensis. 
Though  the  compensation  was  trifling,  yet  the  place 
was  coveted,  and  regularly  applied  for,  a  length  of 
time  before  it  became  vacant.  He  began  imme- 
diately to  write  out  these  Lectures ;  and  wrote  one 
a  week  during  terra  time,  or  forty  a  year  until  they 
were  completed.  If  not  prevented,  he  commenced 
this  task  on  Monday  morning.  His  progress  de- 
pended, with  the  exception  of  casual  interruptions, 
on  the  rapidity  of  the  amanuensis ;  which  always  fell 
short  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  dictated.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  sermon  was  finished  in  a 
single  day ;  usually  in  the  course  of  the  second  day. 
The  remainder  of  the  week  was  employed  in  writing 
his  Travels,  and  Occasional  Sermons.     When  in- 
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terrupted  by  company^  if  propriety  did  not  forbidj 
he  would  proceed  with  two  trains  of  thoughts  by  the 
hour  together;  conversing  with  the  company;  and 
also  dictating  to  his  amanuensis. 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  College^  the  President 
annually  delivers  a  valedictory  Sermon,  on  the  sab- 
bath preceding  the  Commencement,  to  the  Candi- 
dates for  the  Bachelor's  Degree.  Perhaps  no  part 
of  his  clerical  labours  excited  more  public  attention, 
or  were  listened  to  with  a  livelier  interest  than  the 
Sermons  delivered  on  these  occasions. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  to  revise  Dr.  Watt's 
Version  of  the  Psalms ;  to  versify  such  as  he  had 
omitted;  and  to  make  a  selection  of  Hymns  suited 
to  the  general  purposes  of  public  worship.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1800,  and  laid  before  a  joint 
Committee  of  that  body  and  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  by  whom  it  was 
approved  and  recommended  to  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  the  performance  of  this  diffi- 
cult task,  he  made  alterations,  of  more  or  less  con- 
sequence, in  a  considerable  number  of  Dr.  Watt's 
Psalms;  and  composed  thirty-three  entire  psalms^ 
containing  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  lines. 

From  the  time  he  recovered  his  health,  after  the 
severe  attack  of  colic  already  mentioned,  he  habi- 
tuated himself  to  a  sfoady  course  of  vigorous  bodily 
exercise.  While  at  Greenfield,  notwithstanding  the 
multitude  of  his  avocations,  he  walked,  and  rode  on 
horseback,  extensively;  and  constantly  cultivated  a 
large  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  with  his  own  hands. 
For  this  particular  species  of  labour  he  had  a  high 
relish.     His  garden  was  distinguished  for  its  beauty 
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aad  its  productiyeness ;  for  the  excellence  of  its 
vegetables^  the  abandance  and  delicacy  of  its  fruits^ 
and  the  choice  variety  of  its  flowers. 

Nor  did  the  habit  cease  with  him  after  his  removal 
to  New  Haven.  He  there  pursued  the  same  course^ 
making  it  his  constant  practice^  through  the  whole 
season  for  gardenings  to  work  at  least  an  hour  every 
morning  before  breakfast.  In  other  parts  of  the 
year^  he  walked  much  and  daily ;  rode  frequently ; 
and  often^  in  the  winter^  when  no  other  mode  of 
exercise  was  convenient,  he  would  cut  his  firewood. 

On  this  subject  he  exhibited  the  strictest  unifor- 
mity and  perseverance;  and  both  by  precept  and 
example  inculcated  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of 
a  similar  course.  With  reference,  in  a  considerable 
degree^  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year  1796,  he 
commenced  journeying  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sulky, 
daring  the  College  vacations,  particularly  in  May 
and  September.  This  practice  he  continued  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  the  last  year,  when 
he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  disease  by  which  it 
¥ra5  terminated.  In  these  various  journies,  it  is 
computed  that  he  rode  about  twenty  thousand  miles. 
His  excursions  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  New 
England  States,  and  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
experienced  the  highest  gratification  from  the  beau- 
ties of  scenery ;  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  named 
within  those  limits,  where  those  beauties  are  to  be 
found  in  high  perfection,  which  he  did  not  visit  and 
describe.  For  his  own  amusement,  he  took  notes  of 
the  most  material  occurrences  of  his  several  journies ; 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out  for  the  gratification 
of  his  family.  This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
collecting  materials  from  time  to  time  for  one  or 
more  volumes  of  travels ;  in  which  should  be  com- 
prised,  not  only  an  account  of  the  climate,   soil. 
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mountains^  rivers^  scenery^  curiosities^  and  genen 
face  of  the  country  over  which  he  passed ;  but  of  th 
state  of  society^  of  manners^  morals^  literature^  an 
reli^on;  the  institutions^  civile  literary^  and  reL 
gious;  and  the  character  of  the  governments  an( 
laws,  of  the  above-mentioned  States.  To  the  pei 
formance  of  this  task  he  was  greatly  prompted  b 
the  very  unfair,  and  illiberal  accounts^  which  ar 
given  of  us  by  foreigners,  who  have  done  little  els 
than  caricature  both  the  country  and  its  inhabitant! 
In  his  opinion  also  there  was  something  peculia 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  which  woult 
render  its  history  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  th 
statesman,  and  tiie  Christian.  These  circumstance 
arose  from  the  singular  character  and  romantic  his 
tory  of  the  aborigines;  from  the  recent  date  c 
its  setdemeut  by  civilized  inhabitants;  from  th 
character,  views,  and  history,  of  its  first  settlers 
from  the  advancements  it  had  made  in  wealth,  science 
the  arts,  the  character  of  its  government,  laws,  am 
institutions  y  and,  in  short,  from  its  progress  in  a! 
the  great  objects  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  conmu] 
nity,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

On  these  journies,  he  visited  great  numbers  of  th 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  thos 
tracts  of  country  over  which  he  travelled ;  and  dc 
rived,  from  his  conversation  with  them,  a  great  col 
lection  of  facts  relative  to  the  general  state  of  morale 
manners,  and  religion.  The  information  thus  gaine 
was  arranged,  reduced  to  writing,  and  prepared  fb 
publication :  the  whole  forming  materials  for  thre 
octavo  volumes.  It  is  believed,  by  those  who  hav 
had  opportunity  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  that  n* 
work  has  appeared,  which  contains  so  much  correc 
information,  concerning  the  subjects  of  which  j 
treats,  as  this.     It  is  also  believed,  that,  should  i 
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erer  be  published^  it  will  have  the  effect  of  redeeming 
oar  national  character  from  the  abuse  and  calum- 
nies which  have  been  heaped  upon  it  by  foreign 
trayellers. 

These  joumies  also  enabled  him  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  great  numbers  of  the  clergy^  and 
many  other  persons  of  a  religious  character^  in  the 
States  through  which  he  travelled ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people. 
Ttis  information  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  him^ 
both  as  it  respected  his  feelings^  and  his  pursuits. 
By  these  means^  and  by  his  extensive  correspon- 
dence^ he  became  possessed  of  more  knowledge^ 
general  and  locals  of  the  religious  state  and  inte- 
rests of  the  country^  than  almost  any  other  man ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  knowledge^  he  was  able  to 
(Higinate^  and  still  oftener  to  aid^  the  execution  of 
very  numerous  and  extensive  schemes  of  charity^  and 
benevolence. 

'  To  enumerate  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and 
pioos  institutions,  which  he  was  active  in  founding, 
or  promoting,  would  be  a  laborious  employment. 
Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  mentioned.  By 
his  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of  distin- 
goisbed  men  around  him, "  The  Connecticut  Academy 
OP  Arts  and  Sciences''  was  established.  This  was 
done  in  the  year  1799;  and  the  association  was  in- 
corporated by  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year.  One  of  the  great  objects  in 
▼iew  was,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of  Con- 
necticnt  This  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Academy  printed  and  distributed  a  list 
ef  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence,  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.     Notwithstanding 
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the  weakness  of  his  eyes^  he  wrote  the  account  of 
New  Haven  at  an  early  date^  which  the  Academj 
afterwards  published.  Accounts  of  a  few  other 
towns  were  furnished  by  other  gentlemen.  But  as  it 
proved  less  easy  than  he  imagined  to  obtain  the  per- 
formance of  a  task  attended  with  some  labour  and 
no  profit^  the  business  languished  in  hands  far  less 
occupied  than  his  own^  and  the  principal  object  was 
never  accomplished. 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishraeuty 
and  the  exertions^  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Con- 
necticut ; — an  Institution  pre-eminent  in  tiiis  coun^ 
for  its  zeal  and  success^  in  the  great  cause  for  the 
promotion  of  which  it  was  founded.  To  its  fundsi 
also^  he  was  a  liberal  contributor — Shaving  devoted  to 
their  increase  the  profits  of  his  edition  of  the  Pisalms 
and  Hymns  sold  in  that  State.  The  amount  of  mc^ 
nies  received  from  this  source  by  the  Society^  ex- 
ceeded one  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for 
Foreign  Missions^  established  in  the  year  1809,  at 
Boston^  Massachusetts ;  and  until  his  death  was  one 
of  its  active  and  influential  officers. 

Such  was  the  fact^  also^  with  regard  to  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover^  in  that  State.  From 
its  commencement^  he  was  one  of  the  visitors  of  that 
school,  and  annually  attended  to  tlie  duties  of  his 
office  with  great  engagedness  and  punctuality.  For 
it,  his  labours,  his  counsels,  and  his  prayers  were 
ever  ready ;  and  in  its  prosperity  he  was  not  leas 
interested  than  in  that  of  the  College  over  which  he 
presided. 

From  the  tim6  of  the  establishment  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  sublime  charity  that  has  ever  engaged 
the  attention,  or  drawn  forth  tlie  exertions  and  the 
wealth  of  the  pious  and  benevolent — ^  Thb  BamsB 
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AHD  FcttEiON  Bible  Society^"  it  was  the  ardent  wish 
of  President  Dwight  to  see  a  similar  Institution 
estaUished  in  the  United  States.  Although  a  firieiid 
ind  promoter  of  smaller  and  more  circumscribed  in- 
stitutions, he  viewed  the  subject  on  a  large  scale, 
and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a 
National  Society  would  be  much  more  efficient,  and 
far  more  extensiyely  useful.  Although  he  was  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  being  present  at  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  ^  The  Ahhsrican  BmLE  SodETv,"  during 
ilie  last  year  of  his  life ;  yet  it  was  an  object  which 
aot  only  met  with  his  cordial  approbation,  but  had 
flie  benefit  of  his  warmest  encouragement,  and  his 
earnest  prayers ;  and  it  was  a  consoling  considera- 
&n  to  him,  that  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished,  and 
naldng  rapid  progress  towards  extensive  usefulness 
and  respectability. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  institutions,  a  long 
list  of  more  confined,  but  active  and  operative  soci- 
eties, formed  for  the  purposes  of  piety,  and  charity, 
bad  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  and  the  weight  of 
lu8  influence  and  patronage.  According  to  his  re- 
sources he  contributed  largely  and  cheerfully;  his 
aarices  he  rendered  to  an  extent  rarely  equalled  in 
fliis  country:  and  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  their 
asefiilness  and  success,  he  was  never  weary. 

llffougbout  his  whole  ministerial  life,  and  espe- 
daDy  while  head  of  the  College,  he  was  resorted  to 
ij  clergymen,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  for 
Ids  advice  and  counsel  on  the  subject  of  their  profes- 
aional  concerns.     Vacant  parishes  applied  to  him 
for  his  assistance  in  procuring  ministers.     In  all 
Associations  of  the  clergy,  local  -  and  general,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  active  and  influen- 
tial;   able  in  devising,  and  firm  in  accomplishing 
measores  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for 
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tiie  good  of  the  community.  His  services  were  ex« 
tensively  sought  as  a  peacemaker^  in  removing  diffi- 
culties between  ministers  and  their  people^  and  in 
restoring  harmony  in  churches.  Applications  for 
private  teachers  and  instructors  of  public  schools, 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  were 
made  to  him  in  immense  numbers.  The  infant  semi- 
naries of  our  country  often  requested  his  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  their  presidents,  professors,  and 
tutors.  These  various  applications  not  only  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  time,  but  subjected  him  to  a 
laborious  correspondence,  and  to  no  inconsiderable 
expense.  Yet  his  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  by  im- 
proving the  education  of  the  young,  by  diffusing 
valuable  knowledge,  by  advancing  the  literary  cha* 
racter  of  the  country,  and  by  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  of  Christ,  rendered  these  gra- 
tuitous services  for  others  not  irksome,  but  pleasant 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  oftra 
called  to  preach  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  at 
the  funerals  of  distinguished  individuals,  and  on 
other  public  and  extraordinary  occasions.  Many  oi 
these  sermons  were  printed.  The  following  is  9 
catalogue  of  these  productions,  and  of  various 
others  of  a  different  character  published  during  thai 
period. 

In  1797,  be  published  two  Discourses  on  the  na- 
ture and  diuiger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  addressed  tc 
the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  Yale  College 
And  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Elizu 
Goodrich.  D.D. 

lu  17118.  a  Sermon,  entitled  "^  The  Duty  of  Ame 
ricaus  at  the  present  Crisis,"*  delivered  at  New  Ha 
ven»  on  the  4th  of  July  in  that  }-ear. 

lu  IMHK  a  Discourse  on  the  Character  of  WmIi 
h|gtou« 
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lu  1801^  a  Discourse  on  soioe  events  of  the  last 
century. 

In  1804,  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
6.  Harsh. 

In  1805,  a  Sermon  on  Duelling. 

In  1808,  a  Sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Institution  in  Andover,  and  the  ordination  of 
die  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  D.D. 

In  1809,  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
Governor  Trumbull. 

In  1810,  a  Charity  Sermon,  preached  at  New 
Haven. 

In  1812,  The  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the  Gros- 
pel:  a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the 
Bcv.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor. 

A  Discourse  in  two  parts,  on  the  Public  Fast,  in 
flie  same  year. 

A.  Discourse  in  two  parts,  on  the  National  Fast, 
in  the  same  year. 

In  1813,  a  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Observations  on  Language,  published  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
1816. 

An  Essay  on  Light,  also,  published  by  that  Insti- 
tution the  same  year. 

In  the  years  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1816,  he  pub- 
lihed  several  important  articles  in  two  religious  pe- 
liidical  publications  in  New  England. 

In  every  situation  in  life.  President  Dwight  was 

distinguished  for  hospitality.     At  New  Haven  he 

was  still  more  liable  to  company  than  at  Greenfield ; 

and  very  few  men,  in  any  profession,  or  employment, 

in  that  State,  ever  entertained  more,  and  no  one 

with  more  absolute  kindness  and  liberality.     A  great 

proportion  of  respectable  strangers,  almost  all  cler- 

VOL.  I.  e 
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g3nnen  and  persons  of  a  religious  character^  yisiting 
or  passing  through  that  town^  were  desirous  of 
being  introduced  to  him.  It  is  believed^  that  very 
few,  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  ever  left  him 
without  being  gratified  with  the  interview.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  variety  and  importance  of  his  avoca- 
tions, he  was  never  unprepared  to  entertain  strangers, 
or  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

Twice  during  his  presidency,  the  Corporation 
thought  it  expedient  to  state  the  circumstances  of 
the  College  to  the  legislature;  and  to  show  that 
body  the  extreme  inconvenience  under  which  it  la^ 
boured,  for  the  want  of  buildings  to  accommodate 
the  students.  They  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number  were, 
obliged  to  take  rooms  in  the  town ;  and,  of  course, 
were  placed  out  of  the  immediate  inspection,  and 
coBltrol,  of  its  officers : — a  state  of  things  almost  ne- 
cessarily productive  of  evil  to  the  Instituition.  Ha 
was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  to 
present  their  statement.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed^ 
that  these  applications  were  unsuccessftil.  On  both 
these  occasions,  his  address  to  that  honourable 
body  was  universally  admired  as  a  distinguished  spe* 
cimen  of  forensic  eloquence.  It  drew,  from  all  who 
heard  it,  the  strongest  expressions  of  s^plause. 

But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  applica- 
tions, the  reputation  of  the  College  was  extended, 
and  its  numbers  increased  beyond  all  former  ex<- 
ample.  Though  in  want  of  the  requisite  buildings, 
though  chiefly  destitute  of  funds  and  of  patronage, 
it  still  flourished,  and  was  considered  throughout 
the  country,  as  inferior  to  no  seminary  of  learning 
in  the  United  States.  Students  from  every  part  of 
the  Union  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  from  some  of 
the  Southern  States  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole 
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oomber^  who  were  eduacted  at  the  North.  The 
Colt^  thus  derived  from  the  talents  and  exertion^ 
of  its  government,  that  reputation  and  advantage^ 
for  which  it  ought,  in  a  far  greater  degree^  to  have 
been  indiebted  to  ihe  liberality  of  the  State. 

By  such  long  continued,  and  unintermitted  appli* 
cation  to  literary  and  scientifical  pursuits,  it  would 
be  natural  to  expect,  that,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
bis  constitution  would  have  begun  to  experience 
some  marks  of  decay  and  infirmity.  Such,  however,^ 
was  not  the  fact:  The  regularity  of  his  habits,  his 
tetnperate  manner  of  living,  and  tiie  uniform-  course 
of  exercise  which  he  pursued ;  all  united  to  invigo^ 
nto  his  constitution,  and  render  him,  at  that  age,' 
more  active  and  energetic  than  most  men  of  forty* 
No  apparent  declension  was  discernible  in  the  pow« 
ers  either  of  his  body  or  his  mind.  His  understand- 
ing was  as  vigoi'otts,  his  imagination  as  lively,  and 
his  industry  and  exertions  as  uniform  and  efficient> 
as  they  had  been  at  any  former  periods  In  Septem^ 
ber,  I8J6,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  the  western 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  When  he  reached 
Catskill,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  summit  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  with  the  same  views,  and 
for  die  same  purposes,  as  he  had  visited  so  many 
similar  objects  in  New  England.  After  travelling 
westward  as  fttr  as  Hamilton  College,  he  relinquished 
the  idea  of  proceeding  farther  in  his  journey,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  had  been 
rendered  extremely  heavy  and  disagreeable  by  the 
ettraor^nary  equinoctial'  storm  of  that  year.  A^i 
usual,  he  preached  every  sabbath  on  that  journey, 
Mid  was  thought  by  his  friends  never  to  have  dis- 
covered more  force  of  intellect,  or  higher  powers 
of  eloquence,  than  on  these  occasions.  This  was 
the  last  journey  tiiat  he  ever  made.     On  the  meeting 
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of  College  in  October^  he  resumed  his  customarj 
labours  in  the  chapel^  and  in  the  recitation  room^ 
and  performed  them  with  his  usual  vigour,  untO  the 
month  of  February ;  when  he  was  seized  with  the 
first  threatening  attack  of  the  disease  to  which  he; 
finally  became  a  victim.  That  attack  was  severe 
and  painful  to  a  degree,  of  which  those,  who  didtiot 
witness  it,  can  have  no  conception.  It -made  rapid 
and  fearful  ravages  in  a  constitution,  which  had  in- 
creased in  strength  and  firmness  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  which  promised,  to  human  expectation, 
to  last  to  a ^  good  old  age.''  His  patience,  as  well 
as  his  faith,  were  now  brought  to  a  most  severe  and 
heart-searching  test.  The  pain,  which  he  endured, 
and  endured  with  unyielding  fortitude,  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  description.  For  several  weeks, 
during  the  month  of  April,  scarcely  any  hopes  were 
entertained,  either  by  himself^  his  firiends,  or  his 
physicians,  of  his  recovery.  Amidst  all  his  sufi^* 
ings,  not  a  murmur,  not  a  repining  expression, 
escaped  from  his  lips.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  his  reason  unclouded.  Patience  under  suffer- 
ing, and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  were  ex- 
hibited by  him  in  the  most  striking  and  exendplioy 
manner,  from  day  to  day.  His  conversation  was  th^ 
conversation  of  a  Christian,  not  only  free  from  com- 
plaint, but,  at  times,  cheerful  and  animated;  his 
prayers  were  fervent,  but  full  of  humility,  submis- 
sion, and  hope. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  his  disease  assumed  a 
more  favourable  appearance.  By  surgical  aid,  he 
gained  a  partial  relief  from  his  distress;  and  his 
constitutional  energy,  still  unbroken,  raised  the  hopes 
of  his  friends,  that  he  might  recover.  He  was  un- 
able to  preach  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  May 
vacation.     On  the  2nd  of  June,  he  delivered  to  his 
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pupils  a  sermon^  composed  for  the  occasion  during 
his  sickness^  from  Psalm  xciv^  17^  18^  19^^  Unless 
tin  Lord  had  been  my  Helpy  my  Saui  had  almost  dwelt 
msUence.  Whenlsaid^MyfootsUppelh;  thy  mercy y 
0  Lardy  held  me  up.  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts 
withm  me,  thy  comforts  delight  my  Soul.^  After  a 
pertinent  and  solemn  introduction,  and  an  allusion  to 
bis  own  sickness  and  sufferings,  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  which  he  had  recently  been  placed^  and  the 
tittle  probability  there  was,  for  a  time,  that  he  should 
recover;  he  proceeded  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
the  doctrine,  and  the  subject.  The  scene  was  pecu- 
liarly impressive  and  affecting.  In  no  instance, 
during  his  presidency,  until  then,  had  he  been  kept 
from  his  pulpit  by  sickness  or  any  other  CBflse.  The 
diange,  in  his  countenance  and  general  appearance, 
was  great  and  alarming.  The  plan  of  the  discourse 
was  new,  the  thoughts  were  deeply  interesting,  the 
hnguage  plain  but  forcible,  the  manner  of  delivery 
flol^nn  and  impressive.  The  mind  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  case  in  which  an  audience,  comprised  of 
youths^  frdl  of  feeling,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
reputation  and  happiness,  would  be  more  deeply 
affected  than  this  must  have  been,  when  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  their  revered  pastor  and  teacher  the 
following  truths,  on  the  true  character  of  worldly 
good: — 

^  To  him,  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  the  verge  of  eternity,  who  retains  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  reason,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  dis- 
posed to  serious  contemplation,  all  these  things  be- 
come mightily  changed  in  their  appearance.  To  the 
eye  of  such  a  man,  their  former  alluring  aspect 
vanishes,  and  they  are  seen  in  a  new  and  far  differ- 
ent light 

^  Like  others  of  our  race,  I  have  relished  several 
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of  these  things^  with  at  least  tiie  common 
ment  Particularly,  I  have  coveted  reputation  and 
influence  to  a  degree  which  I  am  unable  to  justify. 
Nor  have  I  be^i  insensible  to  other  earthly  grtttifi-^ 
cations;  either  to  stich,  as,  when  enjoyed  with  mo^ 
deration^  are  innocent ;  or  such  as  cannot  be  par- 
sued  without  sin. 

'  But,  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred^ all  these  things  were  vanishing  from  my  sight 
Had  they  been  really  valuable  in  any  snpposable 
degree,  flieir  value  was  gone.  They  could  not  re- 
lieve me  from  pain ;  they  could  not  restore  me  to^ 
health ;  they  could  not  prolong  my  life ;  they  could 
promise  me  ho  good  in  the  life  to  come.  What  then 
were  these  tilings  to  me  ? 

^  A  person,  circumstanced  in  the  manner^  which 
has  been  specified,  mvfki  necessarily  regard  these  ob- 
jects, however  harmless,  or  even  useful,  they  may  be 
supposed  in  their  nature,  as  having  been  hostile  to 
his  peace,  and  pernicious  to  his  well-being.  In  all 
his  attachment  to  them,  in  all  his  pursuit  of  them,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  fail  of  perceiving,  that  he 
forgot  the  interests  of  his  soul,  and  the  commands  of 
his  Maker ;  became  regardless  of  his  duty,  and  his 
salvation :  and  hazalrded,  for  dross  and  dirt,  the  fu- 
ture enjoyment  of  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive,  that  in  the  most  unlimited 
possession  of  them,  the  soul  would  have  been  beg- 
gared, and  undone ;  that  the  g^ld  of  the  world 
would  not  have  made  him  rich ;  nor  its  esteem  ho- 
nourable :  nor  its  favour  happy.  For  this  end  he 
will  discover,  that  nothing  will  suffice  but  treasure 
laid  up  in  Heaven ;  the  loving  kindness  of  God ;  and 
the  blessings  of  life  eternal. 

^  T-iet  mo  exhort  you,  my  young  friends,  now  en- 
gaged in  the  anient  pursuit  of  worldly  enjoyments. 
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to  believe,  that  you  will  one  day  see  them  in  the  very 
light  in  which  they  have  been  seen  by  me.  The 
attachment  to  them^  whijsh  you  strongly  feel,  is  un- 
founded, vain,  full  of  danger,  and  fraught  with  ruin. 
Yott  will  one  day  view  them  from  a  dying  bed. 
There,  should  you  retain  your  reason,  they  will  ap- 
pear as  they  really  are.  They  will  then  be  seen  to 
have  two  totally  opposite  faces.  Of  these  you  have 
hitherto  seen  but  one.  That  gay,  beautiful,  and  al- 
luring as  it  now  appears,  will  then  be  hidden  from 
your  sight ;  and  another,  which  you  have  not  seen, 
defwmed,  odious,  and  dreadful,  will  stare  you  in  the 
&C6,  and  fill  you  with  amazement,  and  bitterness. 
No  longer  pretended  friends,  and  real  flatterers  j  they 
will  unmask  themselves,  and  appear  only  as  tempters, 
deceivers,  and  enemies,  who  stood  between  you  and 
Heaven ;  persuaded  you  to  forsake  your  God ;  and 
eheated  you  out  of  eternal  life. 

^  But  no  acts  of  obedience  will  then  appear  to  you 
to  have  merited,  in  any  sense,  acceptance  with  God. 
In  this  view,  those  acts  of  my  life,  concerning  which 
I  entertained  the  best  hopes,  which  I  was  permitted 
to  entertain,  those,  which  to  me  appeared  the  least 
eiceptionable,  were  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 
The  mercy  of  God,  as  exercised  towards  our  lost 
race,  through  the  all-sufficient  and  glorious  righteous- 
ness of  the  Redeemer,  yielded  me  the  only  foundation 
of  hope  for  good  beyond  the  grave.     During  the  long 
continuation  of  my  disease,  as  I  was  always,  except 
when  in  paroxysms  of  suffering,  in  circumstances  en- 
tirely fitted  for  solemn  contemplation  :  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  survey  this  most  interesting  of  all 
subjects  on  every  side.     As  the  result  of  all  my  in- 
vestigations, let  me  me  assure  you,  and  that  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Eternal  World,  Confidence  in 
the  Righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  only  foundation 
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furnished  by  Earth,  or  Heaven,  upon  which,  when 
you  are  about  to  leave  this  world,  you  can  safely,  or 
willingly,  rest  the  everlasting  life  of  your  souls.  To 
trust  upon  any  thing  else,  will  be  to  feed  upom  the 
wind,  and  sup  up  the  East  wind.  You  will  then  be 
at  the  door  of  eternity ;  will  be  hastening  to  the  pre- 
sence of  your  Judge ;  will  be  just  ready  to  give  up 
your  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ;  will  be 
preparing  to  hear  the  final  sentence  of  acquittal  or 
condemnation ;  and  will  stand  at  the  gate  of  Heaven 
or  of  Hell.  In  these  amazing  circumstances  you 
will  infinitely  need ;  let  me  persuade  you  to  believe, 
and  to  feel,  that  you  will  infinitely  need,  a  firm  foun- 
dation, on  which  you  may  stand,  and.  from  which 
you  will  never  be  removed.  There  is  no  other  such 
foundation,  but  the  Rock  of  Ages  Then  you  will 
believe,  then  you  will  feel,  that  there  is  no  other. 
The  world,  stable  as  it  now  seems,  will  then  be 
sliding  away  from  under  your  feet.  All  earthly 
things,  on  which  you  have  so  confidentially  reposed, 
will  recede  and  vanish.  To  what  will  you  then  be- 
take yourselves  for  safety  ?'* 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  same  year,  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  met  at  New  Haven.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  unusual  interest ;  and  he  was  able  to 
be  present  during  most  of  their  deliberations.  He 
rejoiced  to  see  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Do- 
mestic Missionary  Society  of  that  State  for  building 
up  its  waste  churches ;  in  forming  the  plan  of  which, 
he  cheerfully  lent  his  assistance.  The  year  preceding 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  Revivals  of  Religion; 
and  he  listened  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  and 
gratitude  to  the  account  of  this  glorious  Work  of 
God.  After  the  recital,  the  Eucharist  was  cele- 
brated ;  and  upwards  of  one  thousand  communicants, 
including  about  seventy  clergymen,  received  the  ele- 
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meots.  He  was  invited  by  the  Association  to  break 
the  Bread.  Though  pale  and  enfeebled  by  disease, 
and  obviously  exhausted  by  strong  emotion,  he  con- 
flated. His  Prayer,  on  that  occasion,  was  eminently 
liamUe,  spiritual,  and  heavenly.  It  annihilated  the 
distance  between  the  Church  in  Heaven  and  the 
Clnirch  around  him ;  and,  for  the  moment,  they  were 
together.  The  address,  which  blended  the  affecting 
considerations  customarily  growing  out  of  the  Sacra- 
neai^  with  others  derived  from  the  triumphs  of  the 
Cross  to  which  they  had  just  been  listening,  left  an 
impression  on  the  audience,  which  probably  will  not 
dimppear  but  with  life. 

Although  the  disease  with  which  President  Dwigfat 
was  afflicted,  and  by  which  his  life  had  been  so  se- 
riously threatened,  was  not  removed ;  yet  the  severity 
of  it  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  he  was  able,  through  the 
Hunmier,  to  preach  steadily  in  the  chapel,  to  hear  the 
recitations  of  the  senior  class,  and  to  attend  to  a  class 
of  theological  students,  who  were  pursuing  their 
studies  under  his  direction.  Still,  he  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  pass  a  day,  without  resorting  repeatedly 
to  the  surgical  operation,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
bad  in  the  first  instance  gained  relief  from  his  ex- 
cruciating distress.  But  his  mind  was  not  idle  during 
Ae  intervals  of  his  professional  and  official  labours. 
In  addition  to  the  sermon  which  has  been  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  during  this  season,  several  Essays  on  the 
Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation,  derived  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  other  subjects :  the  whole 
forming  matter  for  a  considerable  volume.  The  last 
of  tiiese  Essays  was  finished  three  days  before  his 
death.  He  also  wrote  the  latter  half  of  a  Poem  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  lines :  a  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  subject  which  is,  a  contest  between  Genius 
and  Common  Sense,  on  their  comparative  merits: 
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the  qaestion  referred  to  and  decided  by  Trath.    He 
has  projected  a  series  of  Essays  on  moral  and  lite- 
rary sobjects^  raider  the  title  of  "  The  Friend/^  to  be 
pnblished^  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator^  once  a 
week  in  a  half  sheet     Several  numbers  were  written^ 
as  an  exercise^  for  the  pnrpose  of  satisfying  himself^ 
by  the  experiment^  how  many  he  could  compose  in  a 
given  space  of  time^  without  interfering  with  his  other 
duties.    He  had  also  projected  a  periodical  publica- 
tion, to  combine  the  conmion  characteristics  of  a  Re- 
view and  Magazine^  but  upon  a  much  more  extensive 
plan  than  any  single  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ap- 
peared in  this  countr)',  or  even  in  Europe.     A  pro- 
spectus of  this  publication  he  had  drawn  up ;  and  it 
was  his  determination,  had  his  life  been  spared,  and 
his  health  such  as  would  admit  of  it,  to  have  com- 
menced it  without  delay ;  engaging  himself  to  furnish 
one  quarter  of  the  original  matter  in  every  number. 
It  was,  however,  apparent  to  his  friends,  and  probably 
to  himself,  that,  unless  he  should  succeed  in  gaining 
relief  from  the  disease  which  hung  about  him,  his 
constitution,  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  must  in 
the  end  give  way  to  such  uninterrupted*  pcdn  and  suf- 
fering.    His  patience  and  fortitude,  and  even  his 
cheerfulness,  did  not  forsake  him ;  but  fearful  inroads 
were  daily  making  upon  his  strength.     His  mind  did 
not  lose  its  activity  or  its  vigour ;  but  his  flesh  and 
strength  daily  wasted  so  rapidly  away,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  could  survive  many  renewed 
attacks  of  the  distress  which  his  disease  occasioned. 
He  presided  at  the  Commencement,   in  Septem- 
ber, and  performed  the  ordinary  duties  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

In  the  six  weeks'  vacation,  his  health  appeared  to 
amend ;  and  he  was  able  usuallv  to  attend  church, 
and  to  ¥ralk  out  occasionally  during  the  week.     On 
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the  6th  of  Octobier^  he  preached  all  day^  and 
ministered  the  Sacrament  in  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  town ;  and  in  the  other^  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th^  before  the  Executive  and  the  great  part  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State^  he  bore  his  public  solemn  tes- 
taubmy^  in  the  delivery  of  the  cxxi  Sermon  of  the 
foDowii^  Series^  against  the  unhallowed  Law  author- 
img  Divorces. 

On  the  3d  of  November^  the  second  sabbath  in  the 
term^  he  preached  in  the  mornings  and  administered 
ike  Sacrament.  'Those  who  heard  him  will  long  re- 
eollect  that  his  text  was  Matt,  v;  16^  Let  your  light 
m  Mne  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  andghrify  your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  It 
was  his  last  Sermon ;  and  the  administration  of  the 
hordes  Supper^  which  followed  it^  his  last  public  act 
»  a  minister  of  Christ. 

^  Although  the  paleness  of  his^  countenance  filled 
e?ery  one  with  anxiety,  it  was  observed/  says  Profes- 
sor Sflliman,  ^  thai  he  uttered  himself  with  his  usual 
force  and  animation ;  and  in  performing  the  Com- 
I   fflonion-service   he    appeared   much   softened    and 
!   a&cted  :  nor  was  he  sensible  of  uncommon  fatigue 
in  consequence  of  so  long  a  service. 

^  He  began  as  usual  to  hear  the  senior  class,  and 
persevered,  although  often  with  extreme  inconve- 
nience, in  hearing  them  at  intervals  for  three  or  four 
weeks.     He  often  came  into  the  recitation-room  Ian- 
guid,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  e  JLpressing 
his  intention  to  ask  only  a  few  questions,  and  then 
retire ;  but  insensibly  kindling  with  his  subject^  his 
physical  system  seemed  temporarily  excited  by  the 
action  of  his  mind,  and  he  would  discourse  with  his 
usual  eloquence  and  interest,  and  even  throw  a  charm 
of  sprightliness  and  brilliancy  over  his  communica- 
tions.    He  met  the  senior  class,  for  the  last  time,  on 
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Wednesday^  Nov.  27th.    He  caught  cold,  was  worse 
from  the  exertioii,  and  did  not  go  out  again. 

^  He  still  continued  to  hear  the  theological  class 
at  his  house.  Their  last  recitation  was  only  a  wedc 
before  his  death ;  his  sufferings  were  extreme ;  his 
debility  scarcely  permitted  him  to  utter  himsdf  at 
all;  but  again  his  mind  abstracted  itself  from  its 
sympathy  with  an  agonized  frame;  and  in  a  dis- 
course of  one  hour  and  a  half  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  he  reasoned  and  illustrated  in  the  most 
cogent  and  interesting  manner,  and  left  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  was 
his  last  effort  in  his  delightfril  employment  of  In- 
struction.'* 

During  his  confinement^  however,  he  was  not  idle ; 
his  mind  was  as  active  as  when  he  was  in  sound 
health.  Probably  there  are  very  few  periods  of  his 
life,  of  the  same  length,  in  which  he  wrote  more  than 
from  June  to  December. 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  labour  and  suffering, 
until  Tuesday  the  7th  of  January.  He  had  been  re- 
cently afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  friends ;  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  who  was  also  his 
class-mate ;  and  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Strong,  he  re- 
marked, that  the  lights  of  his  class  were  nearly  ex- 
ting^shed ;  alluding  to  the  death  of  that  gentleman 
and  those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  and 
the  Rev.  David  Ely,  D.  D.,  of  Huntington.  With  the 
latter  gentleman,  in  addition  to  the  friendship  that  had 
subsisted  between  them  from  their  youth,  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  utmost  harmony,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  presidency,  as  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  the  College.  On  Tuesday  the  symp- 
toms of  his  disease  appeared  more  favourable  than 
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Ikj  had  done  at  any  time  previous,  and  his  family 
and  physicians  were  led  to  entertain  very  strong 
liopes  that  it  had  passed  its  crisis,  and  was  experienc- 
ing^ a  happy  change.  On  the  following  morning, 
knrever,  as  he  got  ont  of  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a 
strong  nervous  affection,  which  shook  his  whole 
frame,  and  gave  rise,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  most 
alamdng  apprehensions.  This  paroxysm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  high  fever,  and  a  constant  propensity  to 
drowsiness.  When  the  physicians  visited  him  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
bleed  him.  He  continued  singly  affected  by  these 
yarious  symptoms  through  the  day.  His  pulse  was 
quick,  his  face  in  some  measure  flushed,  his  brain  in 
a  considerable  degree  affected,  and  he  felt  a  continued 
drowsiness,  and,  at  times,  severe  turns  of  pain  from 
his  local  disease.  In  the  evening  he  became  more 
wakeful,  and  the  severity  of  his  distress  increased. 
In  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  pain,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  laudanum  was  administered.  He  did  not 
converse  much  on  Wednesday ;  his  excess  of  suffering, 
with  the  affection  of  the  brain,  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

He  was  restless  a  considerable  part  of  the  night, 
bat  gained  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep ;  owing  probably 
to  the  opiate  which  he  had  taken.  On  Thursday 
morning  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  was  dressed,  and  sat 
in  his  chair  through  the  day.  He  was  not  so 
nroch  inclined  to  drowsiness  as  on  the  preceding 
lay ;  but  frequently  groaned  from  extreme  pain 
Old  distress,  and  did  not  enter  much  into  con- 
versation through  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  he 
tnswered  all  questions  put  to  him^  with  clearness  and 
nx>mptitude ;  inquired  particularly  of  his  friends  and 
leighbours,  as  they  called  to  see  him,  concerning 
heir  health  and  that  of  their  families ;  and  showed 
he  same  affectionate  interest  in  their  welfare,  that  he 
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had  uniformly  manifested  through  life.  At  eveoii^ 
he  attempted  to  make  his  usual  family  prayer^  and 
proceeded  for  a  few  minutes  with  clearness  and  pro- 
priety, but  a  paroxysm  of  pain  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  utterance,  and  he  desisted.  This  was  the  last 
attempt  he  made  to  pray  in  the  family. 

Through  Thursday  night,  he  became  more  dis- 
turbed and  distressed,  resting  but  little ;  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  apparent,  from  his  symptoms,  gene- 
rally, and  the  change  of  his  countenance  and  voice) 
that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching.  From  the 
great  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  peculiar 
excitement  of  his  nervous  system,  caused  by  his  dis- 
ease, and  perhaps,  from  the  effect  which  it  had  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind,  it  was  apprehended  by  hi9 
family,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approaching  disr 
solution.  The  fact  was,  therefore,  announced  to  him, 
accompanied  with  a  suggestion,  that  if  he  had  any 
wishes  to  express,  or  directions  to  give,  with  regard 
to  his  worldly  concerns,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  attend  to  the  subject  without  delay. 
He  received  the  intelligence  with  great  calmness; 
and  as  soon  as  his  situation  would  permit,  proceeded 
to  express  his  wishes  on  the  subject.  Under  the 
paroxysms  of  pain,  his  mind  was  more  prone  to  wan- 
der, than  it  had  been  the  two  former  days.  It  re- 
curred, however,  to  a  clear  and  unclouded  state^ 
when  the  paroxysm  ceased.  At  short  intervals 
through  the  day,  when  he  was  the  most  nearly  fre^ 
from  pain,  he  conversed  on  various  subjects  in  his 
usual  manner.  Subjects  connected  with  the  great 
objects  of  his  labours,  his  desires,  and  his  prayers, 
through  life :  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God^ 
revivals  of  religion,  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
and  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  ;  were  not 
only  near  his  heart,  but,  when  mentioned,  kindled 
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ik  feelings  and  awakened  his  devotion.  A  day  or 
tw^  previous  to  his  being  taken  so  unwell^  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshman^  at  Serampore^  a 
lery  elegant  printed  specimen  of  a  Chinese  transla* 
tkm  of  the  Scriptures.  On  this  subject^  he  was  pecu* 
fiarly  interested^  and  expressed  himself  feelingly  and 
with  force^  on  the  progress  of  Evangelical  Tmth 
among  the  heathen. 

In  the  course  of  Friday  evenings  at  his  request^  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  read 
to  him.  He  listened  to  it  with  great  attention;  re*^ 
masked  upon  a  mistranslation  in  one  or.  two  places ; 
spoke  witii  much  fervour  of  pious  emotion  on  the 
subject  >  of  the^chapter ;  and  at  the  close  of  it^  ex- 
claimed^ ^  O  what  a  glorious  Apostrophe !  ^  He 
also  made  a  number,  of  remarks  on  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  English  divines^  par- 
ticularly Clark .  and  Waterland^  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

The  subject  of  his  approaching  dissolution  was 
again  introduced  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  He  said 
he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  very  near ;  that  he  had 
yet  a  great  deal  of  strength ;  but  still  it  might  be  so ; 
as  strong  constitutions  did  sometimes  suddenly  give 
way.  Upon  being  reminded^  that  his  religious  friends 
would  be  gratified  to  learn  his  views  and  feelings  at 
the  prospect  of  deaths  he  began  to  make  some  re- 
■iark»  upon  the  great  and  precious  promises  of  the 
€r03pel^  when  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  dis- 
tress^ which  prevented  him  from  proceeding.  A  few 
hours  before  his  deaths  the  subject  was^  for  the  last 
time^  mentioned.  He  appeared  to  comprehend  the 
object  in  view ;  and,  though  he  spoke  with  difficulty, 
he  answered  with  entire  clearness ;  that  in  the  ex- 
treme sickness  with  which  he  was  visited  in  the 
springs  during  some  weeks  of  which  he  had  no  expec- 
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tation  of  recovery,  he  had  experienced  more  sup- 
port and  comfort  from  religion,  and  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel,  than  he  had  ever  realized  at  any  former 
period  of  his  life.  ^  Had  1  died  then,  ^  said  he,  ^  thi^ 
fact  would  doubtless  have  been  considered  as  afford- 
ing strong  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  reality  of  my 
faith :  but,  as  I  recovered,  it  probably  made  but  little 
impression."  It  was  a  sentiment  often  inculcated  by 
him,  that  it  was  more  safe  to  rely  upon  the  tenour  of 
a  person^s  life,  as  evidence  of  the  true  state  of  ids  re- 
ligious character,  than  upon  declarations  made  upon 
a  death-bed.  Tn  the  above-mentioned  remark,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  alluded  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  intended  that  it  should  apply  to  his  former 
sentiments. 

After  this,  he  requested  his  brother  to  read  to  him 
the  17th  of  John.  While  listening  to  the  latter 
verses  of  the  chapter,  he  exclaimed,  ^  O,  what  tri- 
umphant truths !"  Afterwards  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  chapters  were  read  to  him.  He  listened  atten- 
tively and  spoke  with  lively  interest  on  various 
passages.  His  mind  evidently  wandered  while  the 
last  chapter  was  reading,  and  it  was  not  completed. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  one  of  his  friends 
observed  to  him,  that  he  hoped  he  was  able,  in  his 
present  situation,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  ^  Thovgh  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  IwiUfear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 
me — 7%y  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  He  im- 
mediately replied,  "  I  hope  so."  For  several  of  his 
last  hours,  his  organs  of  speech  were  so  much  af- 
fected, that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  articulate 
distinctly.  Many  of  his  words  could  not  be  under- 
stood. There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  that,  during 
that  period,  his  mind  was  unclouded,  and  his  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  death  and  heaven.     He  was  occupied 
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a  great  port  of  the  time  in  speakings  sometimes  in  an 
todible  voice^  and  sometimes  in  a  whisper.  Re- 
peated instances  occurred  in  which  his  expressions 
irere  clearly  understood.  In  all  of  them^  his  language 
was  that  of  prayer  and  adoration.  The  belief  that 
he  was  engaged  in  that  delightful  Christian  duty  was 
confirmed  by  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  devotional 
expression  of  his  countenance.  His  eyes  appeared 
to  be  fixed  on  that  celestial  worlds  whose  gates^  it  is 
humbly  trusted^  were  just  opening  to  receive  his  de- 
parting spirit  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest, 
|Hrepared  for  him  in  his  Father's  house.  That  he 
enjoyed  the  use  of  his  reason^  until  a  short  time  be^ 
fore  his  death,  was  satisfactorily  manifested  by  his 
answer  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  sitting  by  him, 
lad  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  him  ?  upon  which,  he 
iaunediately  turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  looked  him 
fiill  in  the  face,  and  said,  "  Yes,"  with  so  much  dis- 
tinctness, as  to  satisfy  those  who  were  present,  that 
iie  perfectly  understood  the  question,  and  the  answer. 

He  did  not  appear,  for  several  hours  previous  to 
ids  death,  to  suffer  much  pain;  but  continued  to 
breathe  shorter  and  shorter,  until  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore three  o'clock,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  11th  of 
January,  when  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

The  death  of  President  D wight  spread  a  deep  and 
general  sorrow,  not  only  through  the  State,  but 
through  New  England,  and  extensively  through  the 
Union.  Beloved  by  relatives,  esteemed  by  his 
friends,  revered  by  his  pupils,  and  highly  honoured 
by  his  countrymen;  his  loss  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  a  great  public,  as  well  as  private,  cala- 
mity. In  the  city  where  he  had  so  long  resided, 
and  where  his  worth  was  universally  acknowledged, 
he  was  sincerely  and  feelingly  lamented.     His  fune- 
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ral  waa  attended  on  Tuesday^  the  14th  of  Jannary, 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people^  from  New  Haven 
and  the  neighbouring  towns^  and  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
As  a  mark  of  respect^  the  stores  and  shops  in  the 
city  were  shut^  and  business  suspended.  The  scene 
was  solemn  and  impressive.  A  deep  gloom  per- 
vaded the  whole  assembly^  and-  every  one  preseni 
felt  himself  a  mourner.  The  various  religious  ser- 
vices exhibited  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  affection 
and  respect  which  the  reverend  gentlemen^  who  offi- 
ciated^ entertained  for  his  private  virtues^  as  well  ac 
their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  churchy  the 
College^  and  the  community^  had  sustained  in  his 
death.  In  many  places  in  different  parts  of  tin 
country^  sermons  were  delivered  on  the  occasion 
In  New  York  and  Albany^  meetings  were  held  bj 
the  alunmi  of  the  College^  resident  in  those  cities^ 
where  various  public  manifestations  of  their  sense  o; 
his  virtues^  their  regret  for  his  deaths  and  theii 
respect  for  his  character^  were  exhibited.  Indeed 
we  know  of  but  one  instance  that  has  occurred  it 
this  country,  in  which  such  extensive  public  expre& 
sions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  individusJ,  01 
respect  for  his  memory,  have  appeared. 

It  cauuot  be  expected,  that  the  character  of  sc 
great  and  good  a  man  can  be  fully  exhibited  in  8 
sketch  like  the  present.  A  mere  outline  is  all  thai 
its  limits  will  admit. 

The  life  of  President  Dwight,  approaching  withii 
a  few  years  to  the  duration  albtted  by  In^nite  Wis 
dom  as  the  ordinary  term  of  the  life  of  man^  passec 
during  one  of  the  most  important  periods,  which  hai 
occurred  since  the  era  of  Christianit}%  The  truth  o 
this  remark  will  be  admitted,  in  whatever  light  tbi 
subject  may  be  considered,  whether  literary  or  sci 
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entific^  political  or  religious.  In  each  particular  he 
was  called  to  act^  and  in  most  of  them  a  very  indus^ 
trious  and  distinguished  part.  In  order  to  ascertain 
his  true  character^  it  may  be  well  to  view  him  as 
a  man  of  genius  and  a  scholar;  as  an  instructor;  as 
a  preacher ;  and  as  a  man. 

For  native  powers  of  nrind^  he  will  doubtless  be 
ranked  among  the  first  men  in  the  history  of  our 
eoontry.     The  proofs^  in  support  of  this  remark^ 
need  not  be  sought  from  any  individual  source^  or 
from  his  attainments  in  any  single  walk  of  literature 
or  science.     They  may  be  found  in  every  pursuit  in 
which  he  was  engaged^  and  be  gathered  in  every 
stage  of  his  progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  graveu 
In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  we  have  seen^  that 
the  earliest  efforts  of  his  mind^  even  in  in&ncy^  were 
singular  and  extraordinary;    and  that  his   talents 
were  strongly  marked  at  this  early  stage  of  his  ex- 
istence^ as  perhaps  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his 
life.     At  every  school^   in  which  he  was  placed^ 
fiiongh  commonly  the  youngest  member^  he  was  at 
the  head  of  his  class.     In  College^  notwithstanding 
his  extreme  youth^  and  the  many  other  embarass- 
ments  through  which  he  had  to  struggle^  he  was  sur- 
passed by  none  of  his  companions.     His  acquisitions^ 
during  the  eight  succeeding  years  after  he  left  Col- 
lege^  although  he  was  constantly  occupied  in  the 
business  of  instruction^  and  a  considerable  part  of 
file  time  was  afflicted  with  disease  and  debility^  and 
in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes^ 
weie  extensive  and  profound^   not  confined  to  a 
nngle  8cien($e^  or  to  one  branch  of  literature ;  but 
comprehending  the.  mathematics  and  logic^  the  lan- 
guages and    philology^    as  well    as  rhetoric  and* 
poetry. 
The  loss  of  th#  use  of  his  eyes^  at  the  early  age  of 
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twenty-three,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
calamity  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  cBpscity 
for  reading  and  study;  but  in  connection  with  ^ the 
fact,  that  it  constantly  subjected  him  to  severe  and 
almost  uninterrupted  suffering.     With  this  insur- 
mountable embarrassment  he  was  obliged  to  struggle 
through  life.     During  the  great  part  of  forty  years, 
he  was  not  able  to  read  fifteen  minutes  in  the  twenty^ 
four  hours ;  and  often,  for  days  and  weeks  together, 
the  pain  which  he  endured  in  that  part  of  the  head 
immediately  behind  the  eyes  amounted  to  anguish. 
His  life,  it  will  be  remembered  was  devoted  to  a 
learned  and  laborious  profession,  and  to  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.     The  knowledge,  which  he 
gained  from  books,  after  the  period  above  mentioned, 
was  almost  exclusively  at  second  hand,  by  the  aid  of 
others :  a  process  slow,  tedious,  and  discouraging. 
Yet  he  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  this  country  has  produced.    Industry  was 
indeed  one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics ;  but  it 
was  the  industry  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its  powers^ 
and  delighting  in  their  exercise.     All  his  exertions 
were  the  effort  of  easy  action.    They  cost  no  labour ; 
and  occasioned  no  fatigue.    His  perception  was  clear 
and  rapid,  his  discernment  acute,  his  invention  rich^ 
his  taste  correct  and  delicate,  his  imagination  bril- 
liant, his  wit  genuine,  his  judgment  solid,  his  views 
comprehensive,  and  his  reasoning  faculties  powerfiil 
and  commanding.     Never  was  a  mind  under  better 
discipline.     All  his  stores  of  thought  were  arranged 
in  exact  method,  and  every  faculty  was  ready  at  the 
moment.    This  was  true  in  conversation,  in  his  lec- 
tures to  his  class,  and  in  his  public  addresses.     No 
emergency*  however  sudden  or  pressing,  appeared 
to  surprise  hinu  or  to  find  him  unprepared.     In  re- 
peatetl  instances  on  the  sabbath,  when  his  notes 
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were  by  accident  left  at  home^  and  he  did  not  dis- 
cover it  until  a  few  moments  before  he  was  to  use 
them ;  he  has^  in  the  instant^  taken  a  new  subject  of 
discourse^  and  formed  his  plan  so  happily^  and  ex- 
ecuted it  so  weU>  that  none  of  the  audience  con- 
jectured the  fact,  or  suspected  the  want  of  prepara- 
tion.    His  mind  always  rose  with  the  occasion,  and 
was  always  equal  to  it     It  appeared  to  view  every 
demand  upon  it  as  an  obvious  call  of  God.    Trusting 
in  Him,  it  marched  directly  to  its  purpose,  without 
even  observing  those  difficulties,  which  might  have 
proved  insurmountable  to  others. 

In  one  particular,  he  excelled  most  men  of  any 
age :  in  the  entire  command  of  his  thoughts.     Hav- 
ing been  driven  by  necessity  to  pursue  his  many 
avocations  without  the  use  of  his  eyes ;  his  memory, 
natorally  strong,  acquired  a  power  of  retention  un- 
usaal  and  surprising.     It  was  not  the  power  of  re- 
c^ollecting  words,  or  dates,  or  numbers  of  any  kind. 
It  was  the  power  of  remembering  facts  and  thoughts : 
especially  his  own  thoughts.     When  an  event  in 
history  or  biography,  or  a  fact  or  principle  in  science, 
was  once  known,  he  appeared  never  to  forget  it. 
When  a  subject  became  once  familiar  to  his  mind, 
he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost  its  impression.    In  this  respect, 
his  mind  resembled  a  well-arranged  volume;    in 
which  every  subject  forms  a  separate  section,  and 
each  view  of  that  subject  a  separate  page.    He  per- 
fectly knew  the  order  of  the  subjects ;  could  turn  to 
any  page  at  will ;  and  always  found  each  impression 
as  distinct  and  perfeot  as  when  first  formed. 

When  engaged  in  the  composition  of  sermons  or 
any  other  literary  performance ;  not  only  did  the 
conversation  of  tiiose  around  him  not  interrupt  his 
course  of  thinking;  but,  while  waiting  for  his  ama- 
Boensis  to  finish  flie  sentence,  which  he  had  last  die- 
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tatedy  he  would  impend  the  interval  in  conversiiq 
with  his  family  or  his  friends^  without  the  least  em- 
barrassment^  delay^  or  confusion  of  thought  Hii 
mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  subject^  which  prin- 
cipally occupied  it^  that  no  ordinary  force  could 
separate  it  from  its  grasp.  He  was  always  consciouf 
of  the  exact  progress,  which  he  had  made  in  ever] 
subject.  When  company,  or  any  other  occurrence 
compelled  hiin  to  break  off  suddenly;  it  would  some 
times  happen,  that  he  did  not  return  to  his  employ 
ment  until  after  the  expiration  of  several  days.  Oi 
resuming  his  labours,  all  he  required  of  his  amanuen 
sis  was  to  read  the  last  word,  or  clause,  that  hac 
been  written;  and  he  instantly  would  proceed  U 
dictate,  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred,  ii 
several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  i 
letter,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  dictating  a  ser 
mon.  In  one,  a  pressing  necessity  obliged  him  ti 
dictate  three  letters  at  the  same  time.  He  did  sc 
Each  amanuensis  was  fully  occupied ;  and  the  letter 
needed  no  correction  but  pointing. 

A  single  fact  will  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  tb 
comprehension  of  his  mind,  and  the  admirable  me 
thod  of  its  operations.  The  reader  is  requested  t 
examine  the  ^  Analysis,^  at  the  close  of  this  Memoir 
and  to  observe  how  extensive,  and  yet  how  logical 
is  the  plan  of  his  Lectures.  This  Analysis  wa 
formed  from  the  Lectures  themselves,  since  his  dc 
cease.  He  wrote  no  plan  of  them  himself;  but,  i 
completing  them,  relied  exclusively  on  the  scheme  c 
thought,  which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  We  hav 
rarely  seen  any  work,  even  of  much  less  exten 
unless  some  treatise  on  Mathematical  or  Physic; 
Science,  in  which  the  perfection  of  mathematic; 
arrangement  is  so  nearly  attained.  It  ought  to  I 
added,  that  the  following  volumes  are  published  ; 
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tlief  were  (Uctated  to  the  amanueHsis ;  with  almost 
no  corrections  except  those  which  were  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  penman^  or  the  illegibility  of  bii^ 
band. 

To  conceive^  to  inyent,  to  reason^  was  in  such  a 
sense  instinctive^  that  neither  emplojnnent  appeared 
to  fiitigae  or  exhaust  him.  After  severe  and  steady 
hbour^  his  mind  was  as  prepared  for  any  species  of 
exertion^  as  if  it  had  done  nothing :  for  the  activity 
and  sprightliness  of  conversation;  for  the  closer 
eonfinement  of  investigation;  or  for  the  excursive 
mage  of  poetry.  Almost  all  his  poetry^  written  sub- 
lequ^itly  to  the  age  of  twenty-three^  was  dictated  to 
tn  amanuensis^  after  the  unintermitted  application  of 
&e  day.  Not  unfrequently^  in  an  autumnal  or  win- 
ter evenii^^  would  he  compose  from  fifty  to  sixty 
fines  in  this  manner.  The  first  part  of  his  ^  Grenius 
tnd  Common  Sense^  is  in  the  Stanza  of  ^  The  Faery 
Queene^^  the  most  difficult  stanza  in  English  Poetry. 
Repeatedly  has  he  been  known  to  dictate  four  of 
ftese  stanzas^  or  forty-four  lines^  in  the  course  of 
such  an  evening;  and  chiefly  without  any  subsequent 
corrections. 

The  earliest  of  his  poetical  productions^  that  has 

been  preserved^  though  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen^ 

bears  the  characteristic  marks^   both  in  style  and 

tbought,  of  his  later  and  more  mature  compositions. 

While  he  was  connected  with  the  College^  either  as 

a  student  or  a  tutor^  he  wrote  and  published  several 

.snail  poems  on  various  subjects^  which  were  very 

fitvoorably  received  at  the  time^  and  are  still  admired 

for  sweetness  of  versification^  as  well  as  for  delicacy^ 

and  purity  of  sentiment. 

The  early  age  at  which  he  wrote  the  Conquest  of 
Canaan  is  to  be  remembered  in  forming  our  estimate 
of  the  poem.     It  is  not  believed^  that  the  history  of 
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English  poetry  contains  the  account  of  anjr  equal 
effort^  made  at  so  early  an  age.  The  subject  of  the 
poem  has  been  objected  to^  as  not  sufficiently  inte* 
resting  to  render  such  a  performance  popular  with 
the  great  body  of  readers.  At  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication^ there  was  undoubtedly  some  ground  for  thii 
remark.  It  was  published  a  short  time  after  the 
peace  of  1783 :  a  period  unhappily  characterized  by 
an  extensive  prevalence  of  Infidelity^  as  well  as  of 
loose  sentiments  with  regard  to  morals.  In  this 
state  of  things^  no  poem^  founded  on  a  Scriptural 
story,  however  meritorious  in  itself,  however  happy 
its  plan,  or  brilliant  its  imagery,  or  interesting  its 
incidents,  or  distinct  its  characters,  or  noble  its  sen- 
timents; could  fail  to  be  in  a  degree  unpopular; 
especially  if  breathing  the  purest  morality,  and  the 
most  exalted  piety.  Had  its  appearance  been  post- 
poned to  a  period  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  during 
which  time,  infidelity  has  given  place  to  a  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  and  a  general  regard  for  the  doctrines 
which  it  contains;  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt^ 
that  its  reception  would  have  been  still  more  flatter- 
ing to  the  author,  and  more  just  to  its  own  merit  as 
a  work  of  genius.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  contains 
abundant  evidence  of  rich  invention,  of  harmonious 
versification,  of  a  brilliant  fancy,  of  strong  powers  of 
description,  of  a  sublime  imagination,  of  vigorous 
thought,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment. 
In  addition  to  his  attainments  in  classical  learnings 
and  the  sciences  in  general.  President  Dwight  haid 
acquired  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  almost  all  the 
concerns  of  human  life.  His  acquaintance  with  books 
was  extensive;  comprising  not  only  those  appropriate 
to  his  profession  as  a  Minister,  and  his  office  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  College,  but  on  all  important  and  inte- 
resting subjects.     He  was  thoroughly  read  in  ancient 
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and  modem  history^  geography,  biography^  and  tra- 
vels.   Few  works  of  this  description^  especially  thosd 
of  the  two  last  classes^  escaped  his  attention.    With 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture^  he  was  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically  conversant.     In  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden  he  took  peculiar  pleasure^  and  displayed  an 
uncommon  degree  of  skill  and  science.     Of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  on  these  subjects^  his  poem  called 
^  Greenfield  Hill''  affords  satisfactory  evidence.  One 
part  of  that  work,  entitled  ^  the  Farmer's  Advice  to 
ike  Villagers,^  contains  a  body  of  information,  and  of 
somMl  advice,  addressed  to  that  valuable  class  of 
men^  of  the  utmost  practical  utility.     In  truth,  it  is 
difficidt  to  name  a  subject  of  any  considerable  impor- 
tance, connected  with  the  common  pursuits  of  men 
in  the  business  of  life,  which  he  had  not  made  the  sub- 
ject of  accurate  observation  and  close  thought;  on 
^which  he  had  not  collected  many  valuable  facts ;  or 
about  which  he  was  not  able  to  communicate  much 
tiiat  was  interesting  and  useful. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight's  life  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
youth.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  to  sixty-four,  he 
was  scarcely  ever  entirely  disengaged  from  that  em- 
ployment ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  years 
of  that  period,  in  which  he  did  not  pursue  it  as  his 
constant  business.  His  first  efibrt  afibrded  a  sure 
promise  of  that  high  degree  of  excellence,  in  this 
interesting  emplo}rment,  to  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained. In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  assisted  in  edu- 
cating between  two  and  three  thousand  persons. 

In  the  great  change  produced  in  the  College, 
dming  his  tutorship,  by  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
associates,  his  own  exertions  were  of  primary  impor- 
tance. He  continued  much  longer  in  the  office  of 
tator  than  they  did,  and,  of  course,  had  a  greater 
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opportunity  to  execute  ihe  plans  for  improyement 
which  they  had  jointly  devised^  and  put  in  operation. 
It  was  unquestionably  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  him^  when  he  entered  upon  the  presidency^  that 
the  public  had  full  confidence  in  his  capacity  to  fulfil 
its  duties.  It  is^  however^  to  be  remembered^  that 
this  confidence  was  not^  in  any  measure^  founded 
upon  mere  expectation^  or  calculation.  It  rested 
upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  experience 
and  success  in  the  arduous  and  difficult  business  of 
instruction.  The  possession  of  this  confidence  en-  * 
abled  him  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  institution 

• 

according  to  his  own  ideas  of  usefulness  and  practi- 
cability ;  and  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  measures  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  required.  And  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  energy,  his  industry  and  devotion  to 
his  duty,  is  the  College  eminently  indebted  for  the 
high  character  to  which  it  was  elevated,  amidst  all 
its  difficulties,  and  embarrassments,  at  the  time  of 
his  accession,  and  during  his  continuance  in  the  office 
One  of  his  most  important  qualifications  as  the 
head  of  such  an  institution  was  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  feelings  of  young  men,  which^ 
by  long  observation,  he  had  acquired.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  knowledge,  so  indispensably  necessary^ 
and  yet  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  enabled  him  to  di- 
rect his  efforts,  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  application  of  discipline,  in  the  most 
judicious  and  efficacious  maimer,  to  accomplish  the 
objects  in  view.  Those  objects  were,  the  peace  and 
reputation  of  the  College,  and  the  character  and 
highest  interests  of  the  students.  Haviag  adopted 
a  system^  which  was,  in  its  nature  and  tendency, 
parental,  he  watched  over  the  conduct  and  welfare 
of  his  academical  children  with  affection  and  solici- 
tude.    So  successful  was  he  in  the  application  of 
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system^  that  the  youths^  who  were  placed  under 
his  care,  loved  and  revered  him  as  an  afiectionate 
fitther.     Wlien  admonition  or  censure^  or  even  more 
severe  measures^  at  any  time^  became  necessary^ 
his  coarse  of  proceeding  was  in  a  high  degree  effica- 
doos  and  salutary.    Tliese  admonitions  and  censures 
were  delivered  in  a  manner^  affectionate^  indeed^  but 
plain  and  searching ;  and  rarely  failed  of  producing 
their  intended  effect.     Many  a  youths  whose  conduct 
had  subjected  him  to  the  discipline  of  the  College^ 
has  found  his  stubborn  temper  subdued^  his  heart 
melted  into  contrition^  and  himself  compelled  to  sub- 
mission and  obedience^  by  the  private^  solemn^  but 
pathetic  and  eloquent  remonstrances  of  his  kind  and 
afiectionate  teacher. 

President  Dwight's  talents,  as  an  Instructor,  were 
no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  recitation- 
room  of  the  senior  class. 

The  year  commenced  with  the  study  of  Rhetoric, 
in  which  the  Lectures  of  Blair  were  the  Text-Book. 
The  questions,  naturally  arising  from  the  lesson^ 
were  first  answered ;  and  the  principles  of  tlie  author 
freely  examined.     This  usually  occupied  not  more 
than  half  an  hour ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  familiar 
extemporaneous  lecture  on  the  subject,  which  filled 
tip  tlie  residue  of  the  two  hours  commonly  devoted 
to  his  recitations.     This  lecture  was  often  enlivened 
by  anecdote   and  humour,   and   interspersed  with 
striking  illustrations.     It  frequently  exhibited  lively 
sallies  of  the  imagination,  and  occasionally  high  spe- 
cimens of  eloquence.     Yet  it  was  in  fact,  though  not 
in  form,  a  regular  dissertation,  a  connected  chain  of 
powerfol  reasoning,  calculated  to  leave  a  distinct 
and  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.     When  the 
coarse  of  Rhetoric  was  completed,  that  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  succeeded ;  in  which  the  regular  tex*^- 
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books  were  Duncan^  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  . 

man  Understanding.     After  this  followed  Eth 

when  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  was  studied. 

these  recitations^  also^  a  similar  method  was  adopi 

Those  three  courses  occupied  three  days  in  the  w 

through  the  year.     On  each  of  these  day^  the  cl 

exhibited  written  compositions.     Two  more  w 

devoted  to  forensic  disputation.    The  discussion 

the  students  were  commonly  written^  but  at  tii 

ei^temporaneous.     When   these    discussions  w 

finished^  the  President  closed  the  debate^  in  an 

gument  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  questi< 

and  occupying^  according  to  its  importance^  soi 

times  the  space  of  half  an  hour^  and  sometimes  t 

of  several  recitations.     The  series  of  questions  tl 

discussed  usually  involved  the  more  important  ( 

putable  points  in  science^  politics^  morals^  and  th 

logy.     Many  of  his  decisions,  as  specimens  of  r 

soning,  and  eloquence,  were  not  surpassed  by 

happiest  public  efforts.  On  Saturday,  Vincent's  ^  1 

position  of  the  Shorter  Catechism"  was  recited.   1 

lesson  terminated  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  follow 

by  a  Theological  Lecture  on  the  subject    At 

close,  he  heard  Declamations.     The  students  rej 

larly  looked  fbrwarti  to  the  Senior  Year  as  peculia 

interesting  and  important;   in  which  their  mil 

were  to  be  disciplined  and  furnished  for  action. 

compulsion  was  necessary  to  secure  their  presei 

in  the  recitation-room.    Even  those,  who  had  pre 

ousIt  been  indolent^  attended  of  choice.     In  eacA 

the  four  course*  of  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Metaphysi 

ElKtcs  «uid  Theolog}'  as  taught  in  Vincents  he  sp< 

more  time  in  instructing  his  class  than  is  customar 

spent  in  the  regular  lectures  of  Profess<Mrs  in  tiic 

scientiM^     In  inMition  to  this,  he  was  the  stat 

PiretcWr  twice  on  tkt^  Sabhaih :  addressed  the  si 
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dents  at  length  in  the  Theological  Chamber  on  Sar 
torday  evening;  superintended  the  general  admi- 
QiBtration  of  the  College  government ;  wrote  by  the 
assistance  of  his  pupils  or  of  a  regular  amanuensis 
almost  all  the  works  which. he  ever  wrote;  and  at- 
tended with  marked  punctuality  to  all  the  calls  of 
dyility  and  friendship.  It  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered^  that,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency, he  was  rarely  able  to  read  so  much  as  a  single 
chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  important  feature  of  his  administration  was 
the  selection  of  his  assistant  officers  of  the  Faculty. 
The  Professorship  of  Theology,  it  has  been  men- 
tioned, was  occupied  by  himself.  The  others  were 
filled  with  much  youger  gentlemen  than  had  been  ' 
usual ;  the  education  of  nearly  all  of  whom  he  had 
saperintended ;  and  with  whose  talents  and  qualifica- 
tions he  was  thoroughly  acquainted.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  course  were  numerous;  and  the  wisdom 
of  it  has  been  fully  proved  and  acknowledged.  The  , 
College  Faculty  entertained  perfect  confidence  in  one 
another,  and  entire  harmony  of  opinion  as  to  the 
system  of  government.  The  welfare  of  the  College 
was  a  common  interest;  to  promote  which,  they  lent 
their  whole  united  influence.  In  its  administration, 
they  always  moved  as  one  man.  The  experience, 
judgment,  and  energy  of  the  President,  and  the  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  co-operation  of  his  younger  asso- 
ciates, had  the  happiest  effects  on  its  good  order  and 
regularity,  even  in  times  the  most  turbulent  and 
threatening.  The  consequence  was,  that  Yale  Col- 
1^  was  tranquil  at  a  period  well  remembered,  when 
almost  every  other  public  Seminary  in  the  Union  was  . 
shaken  to  its  centre 

As  a  Minister  and  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not 
^y  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  characteristic 
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excellence.  Having  been  compelled^  from  the  weak 
ness  of  his  eyes^  to  adopt  the  plan  of  preaching  with 
out  notes ;  his  sermons^  except  those  designed  fo 
extraordinary  occasions^  were  for  the  first  tw/mt; 
years  chiefly .  unwritten.  Usually^  he  barely  notec 
the  general  divisions^  and  some  of  the  most  impor 
tant  and  leading  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt^  that  thi 
mode  had  its  peculiar  advantanges;  nor  that  hii 
style  and  manner^  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher 
were  more  popular  and  captivating^  than  at  a  lata 
period  when  his  Discourses  were  written  at  length 
When  unconfined  by  notes^  the  whole  field  of  though) 
was  before  him.  Tnto  that  field  he  entered;  con 
scious  where  his  subject  lay^  and  by  what  metes  anc 
bounds  it  was  limited ;  and  enjopng  also  that  c^tm 
self-possession  and  confidence  of  success^  which  tria 
alone  can  give,  and  which  every  raccessive  effort  hac 
only  served  to  increase.  Within  these  limits^  hii 
powers  had  full  scope^  his  imagination  was  left  U 
range  at  will^  his  feelings  were  kindled^  and  his  mine 
became  in  the  highest  degree  creative.  Its  concep* 
tions  were  instantaneous ;  its  thoughts  were  new  anc 
striking ;  its  deductions  clear  and  irresistible ;  cum 
its  images^  exact  representations  of  what  his  eye  saw 
livings  speakings  and  acting.  When  we  add^  tha 
these  were  accompanied  by  the  utmost  fluency  aiM 
force  of  language^  a  piercing  eye^  a  countenanoi 
deeply  marked  with  intellect^  a  strong  emphasis,  i 
voice  singular  for  its  compass  and  melody^  an  enun 
ciation  remarkably  clear  and  distinct^  a  person  dig 
nified  and  commanding^  and  gestures  graceful  him 
happy ;  we  need  not  inform  the  reader,  that  his  pal 
pit  efforts  at  this  period  possessed  every  characterifl 
tic  of  animated  and  powerful  eloquence.  Many  in 
stances  of  its  effects  upon  large  audiences  are  remem 
bered,  and  might  easily  be  mentioned,  which  wer 
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BMMt  striking  proofs  of  its  power  oyer  the  feelings 
aod  the  conscience. 

In  the  formation  of  his  Sermons  he  pursued  a 
coarse  in  a  great  degree  original.  Texts  familiar^  by 
oommon  use  among  preachers^  to  the  mind  of  his 
wdience^  would  form  the  subject  of  Discourses^  new^ 
solemn^  and  impressive.  The  truth  to  be  illustrated 
was  often  new^  the  arrangement  and  arguments  were 
new^  the  images  were  always  new^  and  the  thoughts 
peculiarly  his  own.  The  very  weakness  of  his  eyes, 
which  occasioned  him  so  much  pain  and  self-denial, 
was  in  some  respects  advantageous.  He  could  not 
lumself  read  the  Sermons  of  others.  Religious  books 
of  a  different  class  were  read  aloud  in  his  family  on 
&e  sabbath.  And  most  rarely  indeed  was  he  per- 
■itted  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  his  brethren.  Thus 
deriving  no  assistance  from  the  efibrts  of  others,  he 
was  compelled  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  resources 
of  his  own  intellect.  Happily  these  were  ricli  and 
inexhaustible.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  fact  that 
lus  Sermons  bear  the  characteristic  stamp  of  his  own 
nind,  and  are  throughout  in  the  highest  sense  his 
mm.  In  this  respect ;  in  a  fair  claim  to  originality 
of  thought,  of  method,  and  of  illustration ;  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  that  the  sermons  of  President 
Dwight  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
tiiose  of  any  other  writer. 

Inhis  extemporaneous  efibrts,  though  his  fancy  was 
e?er  visibly  active^  still  it  was  controlled  by  judgment 
ttid  taste.  They  were  indeed  more  richly  ornamented 
vith  imagery  than  most  of  his  written  sermons ;  yet 
figures  were  introduced  not  merely  because  they  were 
beautiful;  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  im- 
pression. His  own  views  of  the  duty  of  a  minister 
of  Christ  inthis  respect  are  happily  conveyed  in  several 
of  the  Discourses  in  these  volumes ;  and  still  more 
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fully  in  some  of  his  occasional  Sermons.  He  con- 
sidered him  bound  to  forget  himself^  and  remember 
nothing  but  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  sent :  the 
salvation  of  his  hearers.  Every  attempt  at  display, 
every  attempt  to  exhibit  his  own  talents^  or  taste^  or 
fancy^  or  learning ;  in  a  preacher^  was  in  his  view  u 
obvious  prostitution  of  his  office  to  private  and  oih 
hallowed  purposes.  His  rules  and  his  conduct  wet% 
m  this  respect  harmonious. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Professor  of 
Theology,  in  1805,  when  he  began  steadily  to  employ 
an  amanuensis,  he  turned  his  attention  more  to  writiii|^ 
his  sermons  at  lengths  The  frequent  calls  upon  him 
to  preach  at  different  places,  on  extraordinary  occsr- 
sions,  and  a  disposition  to  render  his  systematiG 
Discourses  to  the  students  as  nearly  correct  and  pOT- 
feet  as  possible,  probably  had  influence  with  him  m 
the  adoption  of  this  course.  His  Systematic  Sermons 
had  cost  him  much  labour  and  research.  They  were 
favourite  Discourses  with  the  public  at  large^  and 
with  his  pupils ;  many  of  whom  took  notes  of  them 
every  sabbath.  He  thought,  if  they  possesed  the 
merit  ascribed  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  be  writtmi 
out  Other  considerations  also  had  their  weight- 
He  observed  an  increasing  attachment  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  to  a  florid  and  highly  embellished  stylo 
of  composition  :  in  his  own  view  owing  to  a  vitiatedi 
taste;  involving  a  substitution  of  ornament  for  thoogh^ 
and  of  sound  for  sense ;  and  wholly  subversive  of  tiie 
very  end  of  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was 
gaining  popularity  among  his  own  pupils ;  and  he  felt 
desirous  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract  it  EJnow- 
ing  the  efficacy  of  a  teacher's  example  on  the  conduct 
of  those  under  his  care ;  he  determined  carefully  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  own  DiscourseSj 
and  to  subject  his  mind,  naturally  fond  of  imageryj 
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to  a  severer  discipline  than  it  would  submit  to  in  the 
moment  of  extemporaneous  effort 

The  Discourses  in  these  volumes  obviously  required 
m  this  respect^  as  well  as  in  others^  peculiar  care. 
Their  primary  object  is  to  explain  and  prove  the  great 
truths  of  Theology ;  and  their  second^  to  enforce  them 
on  the  conscience^  and  show  their  practical  influence 
on  the  heart  and  life.  They  are  not  merely  Tlueological 
Lectures  ;  but  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  JSermons.  Yet 
as  the  purpose  in  the  body  of  each  Discourse  is  the 
discovery  of  truth,  the  use  of  figurative  language^ 
except  for  illustration,  would  there  have  been  im- 
proper. In  the  application,  it  might  be  admitted  to 
enforce  and  enhance  it.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  ad- 
nire  the  good  sense  displayed  in  this  particular.  In  the 
division  of  the  subject  he  will  never  find  figurative 
bnguage  introduced.  The  body  of  the  Discourse, 
if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  subject  be  merely 
argumentative,  is  almost  equally  destitute  of  it.  If, 
however^  it  be  a  subject  rather  requiring  description 
and  enhancement  than  proof;  as  in  the  Discourses 
on  Heaven,  on  the  Holy  Angels,  on  the  Creation  of 
tke  Earth  and  of  Man,  on  the  Resurection,  the  Last 
lodgment,  and  theFuture  Happiness  of  the  Righteous; 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Author's  mind  rises  with  his 
subject.  Having  heard  those  Discourses,  to  which 
we  have  just  now  referred ;  we  have  ever  viewed  them 
as  distinguished  models  of  sacred  eloquence.  • 

The  Series  of  Thelogical  Sermons  was  written  out 
at  the  close  of  1809.  After  completing  it,  he  wrote 
out  many  of  his  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  both  doc- 
trinal and  practical.  These  were  intentionally  less 
pruned  than  the  former,  but  more  so  than  his  earlier 
efforts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these, 
nbould  they  ever  be  published,  will  prove  more  en- 
tertaining to  the  mass  of  readers,  than  the  Discourses 
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in  these  volumes.  They  discover  equal  talent^  presei 
a  great  variety  of  subject  and  of  manner^  and  osoall 
require  less  mental  exertion  in  the  perusal  Amon 
them  are  the  sermons  preached  on  the  sabbath  pn 
ceding  the  Commencement  to  the  candidates  for  th 
Baccalaureate.  They  were  addressed  to  his  irnmi 
diate  pupils^  when  just  about  to  leave  the  institution 
to  bid  an  adieu  to  him  as  their  instructor^  and  i 
each  other  as  companions;  and  to  engage  in  tii 
busy  scenes  of  life.  Over  their  conduct  he  had  loo 
watched  with  unremitting  care ;  and  for  their  preset 
and  future  welfare  he  felt  the  highest  degree  of  solio 
tude.  They  contain  an  accurate  development  of  fl 
human  character^  and  of  the  temptations^  follies^  ai 
vices  of  the  world ;  as  well  as  the  purest  moral  an 
religious  sentiments,  enforced  witili  the  feeling  an 
fervency  of  parental  affection,  and  accompanied  I 
the  parting  counsels  of  a  wise  and  experienced  pr< 
ceptor  and  friend. 

Of  the  Miscellaneous  Sermons  at  large,  our  limi 
forbid  us  to  attempt  a  delineation.  We  will  mentic 
one  of  them,  which  appears  to  have  been  conceived  i 
a  peculiarly  auspicious  moment ;  and  has  been  em 
nently  followed  with  the  blessing  of  God.  His  at 
dents  will  realize  that  we  intend  the  Discourse  c 
Jer.  viii.  20,  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended^  m 
we  are  not  saved.  In  two  instances,  the  delivery  i 
it  was  obviously  the  commencement  of  a  revival  i 
religion  among  his  pupils;  in  the  first  of  which  nea 
ly  half  of  them  were  united  to  the  College  Churc 
Similar  consequences  have  been  ascribed  to  its  d 
livery  on  two  other  occasions  in  different  place 
Never  have  we  witnessed  effects  on  mixed  audience 
equally  solemn  and  powerful  from  any  sermon  as 
several  instances  from  this.  Many  beside  his  pupils  a 
cribed  to  ittheir  first  impressious,onreligious  subjecl 
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His  Sermons  were  uncommonly  intelligible  to  all 
classes  of  people.  His  division  of  his  subject  was 
natural^  neat^  and  easily  remembered.  His  style^ 
though  at  times  highly  ornamented  and  elevated^  was 
«till  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  delivery^  though 
occasionally  rapid^  was  clear  and  distinct.  Owing 
to  these  qualities^  the  illiterate^  and  persons  of 
ordinary  capacity^  were  able  to  understand  him  with- 
out difficulty. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  a  con- 
stant regard  to  practical  effect.  Even  the  sermons^ 
which  compose  the  volumes^  the  object  of  which  was 
primarily  to  exhibit  to  his  pupils  a  complete  system 
of  Christian  doctrines^  will  be  found  in  their  appli- 
cation to  have  this  discriminating  character.  It  was 
impossible  fpr  him  to  enter  the  desk  but  as  the  herald 
of  reconciliation.  He  could  not  fail  to  discover  his 
iflfecting  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Being  who 
lent  him^  or  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  message 
which  he  brought.  And  his  most  obvious  purpose 
wu  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  it 
Was  delivered. 

It  is  believed^  on  the  best  evidence,  that  this  pur- 
pose was  to  an  unusual  extent  accomplished  by  his 
preaching.  Immediately  before  the  commencement 
of  his  Presidency^  the  College  Church  among  the 
itodents  was  almost  extinct ;  it  came  at  last  to  con- 
sist of  only  two  members,  and  soon  after  his  accession^ 
it  dwindled  to  a  single  person.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  continuance  in  office  it  embraced  nt  least 
we  fourth,  in  various  instances  one  third,  and  in  one 
upwards  of  half,  of  the  students.  Perhaps  no  object 
of  contemplation  afforded  him  higher  pleasure,  to- 
wards the  close  of  life,  than  the  number  of  his  pupils, 
who  had  become,  or  were  intending  to  become, 
preachers ;  especially  when  he  remembered  how  fre- 

9^ 
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quently  the  labours  of  the  former  had  been  crowned 
with  success. 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  exercises  of  pub* 
lie  worship^  he  greatly  excelled.  His  manner  ef 
reading  the  Scriptures^  and  sacred  poetry^  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  and  impressive.  In  the  appropriateness^ 
variety^  fluency^  copiousness^  fervency^  and  elevation 
of  prayer^  as  it  regarded  subjects^  sentiment,  and 
language^  he  was  nearly  without  a  rival.  Entirely 
free  from  form^  from  tiresome  repetition^  and  from 
lukewarmness ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest 
abasement  and  prostration  of  soul ;  his  heart  appear- 
ed to  be  melted,  and  '^  his  lips  to  be  touched  as  with , 
a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar^"  when  he  was  engaged 
in  this  sublime  and  delightful  duty. 

But  his  usefulness^  as  a  minister,  was  not  confined 
to  his  labours  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  emphatically 
the  friend,  the  counsellor,  and  the  guide  of  his 
younger  brethren  in  the  sacred  profession.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  ^  He  was,  indeed,  a 
father  to  New  England  —  her  moral  legislator.  His 
life  is  an  era  in  her  history.  To  the  churches  of  his 
persuasion  in  that  country,  he  was  a  guardian,  a 
friend,  a  counsellor.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  they  found 
support  in  his  firmness,  assistance  in  his  wisdom,  and 
encouragement  in  his  prayers.  As  a  peacemaker,  he 
was  eminently  blessed ;  for  his  advice  was  asked  and 
given  in  tlie  spirit  of  Christian  humility  and  justice.* 
Great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  had,  first  or  last,  been 
his  pupils; — he  bad  been  their  friend  and  adviser^ 
as  well  as  their  instructor ;  and  they  felt  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  his  disposition,  and  his  capacity, 
to  assist  them  in  their  embarrassments  and  difficulties. 
For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  him  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  were  received  by  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  re8|>eot.     He  entered  at  once  into  their 
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interests  and  feelings;  and  the  services^  which  he 
rendered  them^  were  numerous  and  important     Hav- 
ingdie  advantage  of  long  observation  and  experience^ 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try^ and  the  character^  wants^  and  condition^  of  its 
iiriiabitants ;  and  being  the  centre  of  application  for 
flie  supply  of  instructors  both  literary  and  religious 
fiir  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  he  was  able  to  adapt 
Us  opinions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases 
in  which  he  was  consulted ;  and  to  furnish  those^  who 
might  it^  with  employment  and  support.     Few  ima- 
gine how  many  parishes  in  New  England^  New  York^ 
md  elsewhere,  have,  through  his  agency,  been  fur- 
nshed  with  clergymen. 

In  short,  his  character  as  a  Preacher  may  be  sum- 
Bed  up  in  the  language  of  the  writer  last  alluded  to; 
•  While  he  ^  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  coun- 
idof  6od,^  he  strengthened  his  arguments  by  illus- 
trations from  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  biogra- 
phy of  individuals.     His  application  of  Scripture 
doctrines  and  texts  to  the  ever-varying  aspect  of 
hunan  life*;    his  insight  into  the  ground-work  of 
character,  and  the  motives  to  action  ;  his  admirable 
fetches,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  pencil,  and  in  the 
very  colouring  of  the  inspired  writers,  distinguished 
him  from  the  mere  commentator  on  texts,  and  the 
I  sentimental  moralist.     Of  his   eloquence,   as   with 
I  other  g^at  orators,  few  can  judge  correctly,  but  those 
I  wfco  have  heard  him.     They  will  never  forget  him, 
[  either  in  this  world,  or  the  next.     To  simplicity,  in 
manner  and  matter,  he  added  dignity  ;  to  ease  he 
added  energy;  to  fervour  he  added  humility.     Preach- 
ing too  often  seems,  with  ministers,  the  work  of  a. 
day  or- an  hour;  but  with  him  it  was  the  work  of 
£teniity.     He  preached  as  a  sinner  and  dpng  man 
himself:  he  preached  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
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of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  he  preached 
as  though  he  saw  his  crown  of  glory  ever  before  hinij 
as  though  he  heard  the  Saviour  sayings  ^  Well  done^ 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord.^  ^  His  sermons  were  not  adorned  with  as 
many  decorations  of  taste,  and  ornaments  of  imsigi- 
nation,  as  some  other  distinguished  pulpit  orators. 
But  in  the  primary  qualities  of  real  eloquence^  hit 
sermons  were  eminently  rich :  in  powerful  appeals  to 
the  heart,  in  vivid  pictures  of  vice  and  virtue^  sketched 
from  the  life ;  in  awful  denunciations ;  in  solema  re- 
monstrance ;  in  fervent  intercession.'' 

It  remains  only  to  view  President  Dwight^  as  m 
man,  in  the  various  walks  of  private  life^  exhibiting 
the  virtues  which  peculiarly  adorn  that  interesting 
station.     And,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  task,  which 
has  been  undertaken  in  this  account,  has  been  more 
diflScult  of  execution.    ^  It  is  rare,"  says  ProfesaoC 
Silliman,   who  had  been  long  and  intimately  90^ 
quainted  with  him,  in  private  as  weU  as  in  public 
life,  ^  that  a  man,  so  great  and  splendid  in  the  pubHo 
eye,  is  in  private  life  so  desirable ;  for,  to  his  partir 
cular  friends,  his  society  was  delightful,  and  the  oidjF 
effect  of  long  and   intimate  acquaintance  with  hiia 
was  to  exact  towards  him  every  sentiment  of  respect 
admiration,  and  affection.''    ^  In  the  domestic  mi 
social  circle,"  says  another  of  his  pupils,  ^  Dr.  D wigU 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  tenderest  affection 
and  the  most  sincere  regret"    "  In  private  society," 
says  a  third,   ^  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  uncommoa 
powers  to  please  and  to  instruct.     With  an  inex- 
haustible stock  of  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject^ 
and  an  ease  of  communication,  to  which  a  paralkt 
can  hardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated  his  re- 
marks to  the  character  and  means  of  improvement  of 
those  with  whom  he  conversed ;  and  seldom  failed  to 
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excite  the  highest  respect  and  admiration.     From  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes^  and  his  consequent  inability  to 
employ  himself  much  in  readings  except  by  the 
assistance  of  others^  he  was  led  to  devote  more  of 
kis  time  to  the  society  of  his  friends^  than^  perhaps^ 
ia  other  circumstances^  he  would  have  judged  expe- 
dient   He  ever  considered  the  diversified  conver- 
ntion  of  a  social  circle^  as  affording  the  most  rational^ 
asd,  at  the  same  time^  the  most  entertaining^  of  all 
amusements."    ^  A  disappointment/  says  a  fourth^ 
^  is  often  felt^  on  our  introduction  to  men^  who  have 
attained  eminence  for  talents  and  piety.    By  habits 
of  seclusion  and  abstraction^  they  have^  perhaps^  lost 
the  ability  to  mingle^  with  interest^  in  the  concerns 
of  the  passing  day.     It  was  not  so  with  President 
Dwight    In  his  manners  he  was^  in  the  highest  de- 
gree^ dignified^  affable^  and  polite.     Like  Johnson^ 
he  shone^  in  no  place^  with  more  distinguished  splen- 
dour^ than  in  the  circle  of  the  friends  he  loved ;  when 
the  glow  of  animation  lighted  up  his  countenance^ 
and  a  perpetual  stream  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
lowed  from  his  lips.     As  his  had  been  a  life  of  ob- 
lenration  and  reflection  rather  than  of  secluded  study^ 
his  acquisitions  were  all  practical^  they  were  all  at 
hand^  ready  to  enrich  and  adorn  his  conversation. 
Iq  Theology  and  Ethics^  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Geography^  in  History  and  Statistics^  in  Poetry  and 
Philology^  in  Husbandry  and  Domestic  Economy, 
his  treasures  were  equally  inexhaustible.     Interesting 
narration,  vivid  description,  and  sallies  of  humour; 
anecdotes  of  the  just,  the  good,  the  generous,  the 
brave^  the  eccentric ;  these  all  were  blended,  in  fine 
proportions,  to  form  the  bright  and  varied  tissue  of 
his  discourse.     Alive  to  all  the  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship, faithful  to  its  claims,  and  sedulous  in  perform- 
ing its  duties,  he  was  beloved  by  many  from  early 
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life^  with  whom  he  entered  on  the  stage^  and  whom 
as  Shakspeare  says^  he  ^  grappled  to  his  soul  witl 
hooks  of  steel/  It  is  no  small  proof  of  his  amiable 
ness^  that  all  who  gained  the  most  intimate  access  U 
him^  whether  associates^  or  pupils,  or  amanuenses 
admired,  revered,  and  loved  him  most" 

These  various  testimonies,  written  by  so  man] 
different  persons,  all  having  the  best  means  of  judg' 
ing,  while  they  evince  his  excellence  in  private  life 
also  show  how  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a  sketch  like 
the  present,  to  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  charactei 
of  a  man  so  greatly  distinguished  in  every  public  sta 
tion  which  he  was  called  to  occupy,  so  justly  admirec 
in  tlie  circle  of  his  friends,  and  so  tenderly  belovec 
in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

The  purity  of  his  sentiments  and  language  was 
equally  remarkable  and  exemplary.  In  conversation 
he  not  only  observed  the  strictest  delicacy  himself 
in  his  remarks,  and  allusions,  and  anecdotes ;  but,  b] 
an  influence,  at  once  silent  and  perceptible,  inducec 
every  one  else  to  do  the  same.  The  same  is  true  o 
his  writings.  It  is  believed,  that  in  the  whole  of  hii 
voluminous  works  there  cannot  be  found  a  singl 
sentence  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  most  refinei 
purity.  Nor,  after  nu  intimate  acquaintance  of  mor 
than  forty  years,  is  the  instance  recollected  in  whicl 
he  has  been  heard  to  utter  an  expression,  or  a  thought 
which  would  have  evcited  the  apprehensions  of  inno 
cence,  or  wounded  the  ear  of  female  sensibility. 

He  was,  frtuu  intiuiov,  distinguished  for  the  mos 
conscientious  rt^gard  to  truth.  This  was  obvious  ii 
every  dav*s  couviTsation.  He  never  allowed  himsel 
to  exaggerate,  nor  in  any  degree  to  misrepresent 
In  no  situation^  whether  surprised  by  strong  tempta 
tiOHt  or  urgtHl  bv  tlie  most  pressing  necessity,  woul 
he   Nunction  the  slightest  deviation  irom  absolut 
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Terity.  Equally  sincere  was  he  in  his  professions. 
The  kindness  and  services^  which  he  rendered^  always 
exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  intentionally 
raised.  He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  keep  any 
man  in  the  dark  as  to  his  opinions  or  principles.  He 
mitertained  none  which  he  was  not  willing  to  com- 
monicatd  to  the  world;  and  his  declarations  con- 
cerning them  were  mathematically  true. 

No  less  was  he  remarkable  for  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  decorum.  Hia  manners  were  those  of  the 
polished  gentleman:  characterized  by  ease^  ST^u^e^ 
and  dignity.  There  was  no  distance^  no  reserve^  no 
Tisible  consciousness  of  superior  intellect.  His  po- 
liteness was  not  a  mere  exterior.  It  was  the  great 
law  of  kindness^  ^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  exemplified  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
those  around  him.  It  was,  thus,  universal ;  appear- 
ing in  his  countenance,  his  conversation,  and  his 
conduct ;  exhibited  equally  towards  persons  of  every 
condition ;  and  delicately  regarding  the  characters, 
the  circumstances,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices,  of 
those  who  were  present.  All  men  were  easy  and 
happy  in  his  company.  Amidst  all  his  avocations 
and  labours,  he  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  calls 
of  hospitality,  of  civility,  and  of  friendship ;  calls 
which  were  multiplied  upon  him  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed degree,  but  which  were  never  suffered  to  pass  by 
onheeded.  The  courteousness  of  his  manners  was 
exemplified  in  his  intercourse  with  the  poor  and  the 
humble,  as  well  as  with  those  in  more  elevated  sta- 
tions ;  by  his  treating  them  at  all  times  with  kind- 
ness, Ustening  to  their  wants,  and,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  administering  to  their  necessities. 

His  charities  were  unceasing,  and,  in  proportion 
to  his  resources,  rarely  surpassed.  The  beggar  at 
the  door  never  went  empty  away.     Those,  who  suf- 
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fered  in  silence^  he  continually  sought  out^  and  sent 
them  unsolicited  relief.  Those^  whom  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  had  suddenly  impoverished^  never  ap^ 
plied  to  him  for  help  in  vain.  To  religions  cbaritieSi 
to  the  education  of  young  men  of  piety^  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles^  to  the  support  of  missions^  to  die 
assistance  of  destitute  churches^  he  loved  pecnliarly 
to  contribute.  The  only  privilege  of  the  affluenti 
which  he  coveted^  was  the  good  which  they  might  do 
with  their  wealth,  and  the  pleasure  which  they  might 
enjoy  in  doing  it. 

No  man  ever  loved  his  friends  with  more  sincerity 
or  constancy,  or  with  i^arnier  affection.  His  honsei 
his  hand,  and  his  heart,  were  always  open  to  wel- 
come them.  He  never  deserted  them  in  distress  ;-ot 
l>ccause  they  were  the  objects  of  reproach  and  car 
Inmny.  Instead  of  this,  he  chose  rather  to  withdraw 
from  those  who  attacked  them,  however  numerous, 
or  wealthy,  or  powerful.  To  their  failings  he  was 
kind ;  never,  by  even  a  remote  allusion,  giving  others 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  observed  them.  Their 
excollencies  ho  loved  to  acknowledge.  The  charac- 
teristics in  his  view,  which  ought  especially  to  govern 
in  the  choice  of  intimate  friends,  were  not  talents,  nor 
learning,  nor  wealth,  nor  influence,  nor  polish,  nor 
fashion :  they  were  sincere  affection,  tried  personal 
worth,  and  refinement  of  the  mind.  In  this  respect, 
(ew  have  been  more  happy.  In  his  intercourse  witli 
his  friends,  and  with  others,  all  his  purposes  were 
kind,  and  generous,  and  honourable.  He  would  not 
condescend  to  wear  disguise,  nor  to  accociate  with 
those  before  \\  horn  it  was  necessarv. 

IVrsi>nal  indepemlonoo  ami  decision  of  character 
wert^  tiiwn^ughf  in  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  He 
was  afmif}  of  no  man.  The  Instorv  of  his  life  pre- 
sented no  vulnernhlo  point< :  :>r.il  lie  knew  tlmt  re 
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proaeh  and  slander  could  not  do  him  injury.  While 
he  received  intelligence  and  advice  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  would  change  his  purpose,  if  a  sufficient 
reason  was  given ;  yet  without  such  a  reason,  no  in- 
fluence nor  intreaties,  no  flattery  nor  threats,  could 
induce  him  to  change  it  His  purpose  was  his  duty* 
Motives  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  present 
objects  can  afford,  led  him  to  embrace  it ;  and  no 
other  motives  could  prompt  him  to  relinquish  it. 
For  this,  he  was  ready  at  all  times,  if  it  became  ne- 
cessary, to  sacrifice  the  objects  which  are  usually  most 
valued  ;  —  the  friendship  of  any  friend,  the  civilities 
and  courtesy  of  the  rich,  the  fashionable,  and  the 
powerful,  and  the  applause  of  the  many.  The  forma- 
tioB  of  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  he  appeared 
ever  to  consider  as  a  transaction  exclusively  between 
Grod  and  himself.  Aiming  to  leave  other  things 
wholly  out  of  view,  he  resorted  to  the  Bible  as  the 
perfect  standard  of  faith ;  and  as  absolutely  obliga- 
tory on  the  concience ;  believing  that  his  own  mind 
was  darkened  by  many  errors,  and  needed  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  Spirit  of  light  Various  opinions,  ar- 
dently embraced  when  a  youth,  he  afterwards  relin- 
quished from  a  conviction  that  they  were  unfounded. 
His  sentiments  on  all  important  religious  subjects 
will  be  found  in  these  volumes.  What  he  believed 
to  be  true  he  would  preach,  in  all  the  extent  in  which 
be  received  it,  leaving  the  consequences  with  God. 
His  views  of  Christian  Catholicism  and  of  the  import- 
aoee  of  Truth,  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  follow- 
ing sermons.  His  feelings,  and  conversation,  and 
conduct  towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  were 
evangelically  liberal.  Virtue,  he  described,  as  ^vo/tm- 
teiy  obedience  to  Tni/A;"  and  vice,  as  "voluntary 
obedience  to  Error.^  He  held  the  Scriptures  to  be 
a  plain,  intelligible  Revelation  of  the  Will  of  God ; 
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and  every  man^  who  has  them^  to  be  equally  respcm^ 
sible  for  his  fisiith  as  for  his  practice.  No  considenip' 
tions  would  induce  him  to  be  civil  to  Error^  as  such  i' 
or  to  narrow  the  distinction  between  Error  and< 
Truth.  While  he  treated  those  whom  he  believed  to 
embrace  errors^  even  fundamental  ones,  with  kind* 
ness ;  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  exposed  their  errors 
without  hesitation  and  without  fear.  The  value  -  of 
their  applause  and  their  friendship  was  ^  less  than 
nothing,"  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  Truth,  and 
of  a  clear  conscience  before  God. 

All,  who  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character^' 
have  mentioned  him  as  eminently  disinterested.  Few 
men  have  originated  more  numerous,  or  more  im* 
portant  institutions  or  measures.  Yet  it  is  believed, 
that  in  no  instance  whatever  was  he  even  suspected^ 
to  connect  a  private  selfish  end ;  his  own  personal 
benefit,  or  the  advancement  of  any  member  of  his' 
family ;  with  that  which  was  avowed  and  ostensible. ' 
The  purposes  which  he  professed  were  the  only  pur- 
poses he  had  in  view.  To*  accomplish  them,  he  could 
not  stoop  to  management  atid  finesse.  They  were 
honourable  purposes.  He  declared  them  with  the 
sincerity  of  truth,  and  pursued  them  with  the  dignity 
of  virtue.  So  perfectly  known  was  his  character  in 
this  respect,  that  the  instance  probably  cannot  be 
named,  in  which  any  man  ventured  to  approach  him 
for  his  assistance,  in  a  manner  which  was  not  direct 
and  honourable. 

The  love  of  money  appears  to  have  had  no  in- 
fluence over  his  mind.  He  viewed  wealth  not  as 
a  blessing  in  itself,  but  in  the  good  which  it  en* 
abled  its  possessor  to  do  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
others.  He  had  a  right  ^  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to 
enjoy  the  good  of  his  labour  under  the  sun,"  and 
to  make  adequate  provisions  for  his  family.    But  the 
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residue  was  vested  in  his  hands  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.  These  were  his  principles. 
Were  the  amount  of  property  that  he  relinquished 
ht  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  over  which  he  pre- 
■ded  to  be  stated ;  those  who  know  how  limited 
were  his  resources^  would  view  the  degree  in  which 
tkey  were  reduced  by  his  liberality  as  literally  ro- 
mantic. 

His  temper  was  ardent  and  natively  impetuous : 
bit  under  tibe  discipline  of  kindness  and  of  principle 
it  had  been  chiefly  subdued.  If  its  impetuosity  was 
ever  manifested,  it  was  against  conduct  which  was 
base  and  dishonourable.  If  at  any  time,  through 
udnformation,  he  had  been  led  to  form  incorrect 
news  of  men  or  of  conduct ;  when  convinced  of  it, 
ao  man.  more  cheerfully  retracted  his  error.  His 
ardour  was  daily  conspicuous  in  his  friendships,  his 
lore  of  rectitude,  and  his  zeal  for  doing  good. 
Hough  ardent,  he  was  amiable  and  affectionate, 
and  possessed  an  almost  child-like  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have  we  known  the 
individual,  whose  feelings  were  more  uniformly  or 
more  powerfully  excited  by  the  recital  of  a  tale  of 
distress,  of  a  kind  and  honourable  action,  or  of  an 
account  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  and  splen- 
did Christian  charities,  which  characterize  the  pre- 
aent  era,  was  extinguished  only  with  the  lamp  of  life. 
While  able  to  converse,  the  establishment,  labours, 
and  success  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  Socie- 
ties maintained  their  hold  upon  his  heart.     Such  was 
the  excitement  which,  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
few  last  days  of  his  life,  the  accounts  of  their  success 
pTodnced  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
moment  to  control  the  influence  of  his  disease ;  to 
bring  back  his  thoughts,  occasionally  bewildered  by 
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the  intenseness  of  his  sufierings^  to  entire  colleeied* 
ness ;  and  to  enable  him  to  give  vent  to  iam  fedingv 
in  the  lively  and  animated  language  of  fervent  w/d 
pious  gratification. 

In  the  nearest  relations  of  private  life.  President 
Dwight  was  an  example  of  almost  all  that  is  exeei* 
lent  and  praiseworthy.     As  a  son^  he  manifested  ts» 
wards  his  parents^  on  all  occasions^  the  most  diitiftl  - 
and  cheerful  obedience^  and  the  most  reverential  < 
aflfection.     So  true  is  this  remark^  that  hia  motlM 
declared,  a  short  time  before  her  death,  that  dk  4ii 
not  know  the  instance  in  which  he  ever  dinbeged  apm 
ivjitai  commandy  or  Jailed  m  the  performance  ef  afiSd 
dnijf. — ^As  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  life  was  eMh 
nently  lovely.    It  was  an  uniform  display  of  conjugdl 
affection  and  paternal  tenderness :  a  daily  exemfriifN 
cation  of  the  great  principle  of  benevolence.    ^  It  is  j 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.**     His  highMl  j 
earthly  enjoyment  was  found  at  the  fire-side,  in  tlii  ^ 
bosom  of  his  family.    Their  happiness  was  his  ownf 
and  to  promote  it,  no  exertions  were  too  greal^ 
As  a  brother,  it  has  been  seen  he  was  afiectioDnli 
and  generous ;  supplying  to  his  numerous  brofliaRI. 
and  sisters,  as  fkr  as  the  nature  of  things  wouli 
admit,   the  severe  loss  thev  had  sustained  in  tht 
morning  of  their  lives  in  the  death  of  an  excdlent 
father. — As  a  friend  and  neighbour,  let  the  unitsd 
te«limonv  of  the  curious  communities,  in  which  tl 
different  periods  of  his  life  he  resided,  give  his  cha- 
racter.     Rarely  imleeil  does  an  instance  occur,  *il 
which  the  iniluenoe  of  individual  example  has  best 
more  beneficially  experienced.     It  was  not  merdy 
that  he  w)%8  kimi  to  his  neighboursk  polite  and  hoM 
pitable  tt>  strang^rs^  and  charitable  to  the  poor ;  aa4 
that«  a$  far  as  in  him  lay«  he  followed  peace  with  rii 
men — there  wa$  a  moral  charm  that  nnifbrraly  mm 
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RMmded  him,  ivhicli  was  felt  iu  every  circle,  and 
spread  its  benign  influence  through  the  region  in 
which  he  dwelt. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  personal  religion  are 
everywhere  unfolded  in  the  following  work;  but 
especially  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Nature  of  Faith ;  in 
diose  on  Regeneration;  and  in  those  on  the  Two 
Great  Commandments.  We  have  met  with  no  other 
•ccoont  of  these  subjects  which  has  appeared  to  us 
tqually  definite  and  satisfactory.  Religion  he  viewed 
u  having  its  seat  only  in  the  heart ;  and  himself  and 
all  men  by  nature  as  entirely  destitute  of  it ;  and  re- 
■aming  so  volnntarily  until  renewed  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  Wherever  it  existed,  he  supposed  it 
to  be  comprehended  in  Laue,  and  proved  to  exist 
only  by  the  fruits  of  Love  visible  in  the  life.  His 
views  of  his  own  attainments  as  a  Christian  were  un- 
affiM^tedly  humble.  On  this  subject  he  was  reluctant 
to  converse;  conceiving  that  real  piety  is  unostenta- 
tious^  and  that  mere  professions  are  of  little  value. 
Rarely  if  ever  has  he  been  known  to  mention  it  when 
numbers  were  present ;  and  not  often  before  a  sin- 
gle Christian  friend.  He  never  spoke  of  himself  as 
a  Christian.  His  humility  in  this  respect  was  strik- 
ing in  his  sermons  and  his  prayers ;  when  speaking 
of  the  Christians  present,  never  including  himself 
among  them.  His  declarations  on  this  subject,  in 
health  and  in  sickness,  always  were,  that  he  did  not 
haw  that  he  had  any  personal  interest  in  the  media- 
tion of  Christ;  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  were 
great  and  glorious ;  that  he  was  usually  free  from 
distressing  doubts  and  apprehensions ;  and  that  his 
hopes  were  often  bright  and  supporting.  He  loved 
retirement  for  religious  meditation,  self-examination, 
and  secret  prayer ;  and  spent,  it  is  believed,  a  por- 
tion of  every  day  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 
His  prayers  in  the  family  and  in  public  exhibited,  so 
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far  as  the  human  mind  can  judge^  unusual  evidence 
of  contrition^  self-abasement^  trusty  resignation^  gra- 
titude^ and  love.     We  have  not  known  the  indi- 
vidual whose  powers  to  instruct  or  to  interest  in 
conversation  were  superior  to  his  3  yet  it  was  his 
highest  pleasure  to  converse  on  religious  subjects^ 
and  where  propriety  permitted  it^  on  experimental 
religion.     Such  was  the  state  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  at  all  times  in  company^  that  his  mind  seemed 
willing  to  enter  on  the  contemplation  of  religion  at 
every  opportunity.     It  was  not,  however,  mere  spe- 
culation.     It  was  a  living  exhibition  of  the  various  - 
affections  of  piety  and  benevolence  as  they  came 
wann  from  the  heart. 

His  life  was  a  steady  course  of  cheerfulness^  as 
well  as  of  submission ;  and  this  under  trials  well  cal- 
culated to  determine  the  character.  Probably  do 
man,  without  actual  experience,  can  realize  how  great 
a  trial  of  patience  it  is,  to  endure  pain  in  the  eyes 
every  day  for  more  than  forty  years,  uninterrupted 
except  by  the  hours  of  sleep,  aiid  often  intense  and 
agonizing ;  to  be  deprived  by  it  for  weeks  together 
of  a  great  part  of  his  necessary  sleep ;  to  be  cut  off 
absolutely  from  the  pleasure  of  readings  and  to  be 
continually  threatened  by  it  with  blindness,  and  occa- 
sionally with  apoplexy.  Not  only,  however,  did  he 
not  murmur  nor  repine ;  he  was  resigned.  He  was 
more — he  was  universally  cheerful  and  happy;  and 
always  ready  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him.  He  chose  rather  to  remember  hia 
blessings  than  his  aiflictions ;  and  felt  that  he  had  not 
deserved  the  least  mercy.  Nay,  his  very  afflictions 
he  viewed  as  among  his  greatest  blessings. 

Death  often  invaded  his  peace.     He  lost  a  father 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  whom  he  ever 
mentioned  with  the  highest  reverence ;  three  broiheT8' 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  whom  he  tenderly  lamented ; 
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Mother^  endeared  to  him  by  every  consideration 
rliich  coold  affect  the  heart  of  filial  piety ;  two  sis- 
era^  fcnr  whom  he  felt  no  ordinary  warmth  of  attach- 
amt;  and  a  son^  ayouth  of  fine  promise^  at  the  age 
tf  nineteen^  just  after  he  had  completed  his  educa- 
bm.  The  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes  was  ob- 
mosly  such  as  a  Christian  should  desire.  Their 
qrident  tendency  was  to  soften  the  hearty  to  subdue 
it  willy  to  loosen  the  attachment  to  terrestrial  good^ 
to  enliven  the  conscience^  and  to  assist  the  soul  in  its 
mnmptipn  of  the  heavenly  character.  This  was 
iKoUariy  observable  on  the  death  of  his  son.  It 
MGorred  before  the  termination  of  a  remarkable 
levival  of  Religion  among  the  students  of  the  Semi- 
waj;  during  which  he  was  believed  to  have  become 
fonessed  of  personal  piety.  Had  he  livedo  he  in- 
Inded  to  have  been  a  clergyman.  He  died  at  a  dis- 
.Inee  from  home ;  and  his  father  did  not  arrive  in 
MMNi  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  Rarely  have  we 
lilaessed  parental  sorrow  equally  intense  and  per- 
tMent  Rarely  could  he  mention  his  son  without 
^  Utering  voice,  and  cheeks  suffused  with  tears. 
-  Those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  during  the  two 
I  hit  years  of  his  life  were  not  more  struck  with  their 
i  'Wreriiy,  nor  with  the  fortitude  which  he  discovered 
theniy  than  with  the  marked  effect  of  them 
his  .mind.  Often,  for  months  together^  the 
which  he  endured  was  not  only  unintergiitted, 
in  its  severest  forms,  spasmodical.  During  the 
toance.  of  these  convulsions,  which  recurred 
ly  daring  the  day,  so  intense  was  the  anguish, 
iiie^  0weat  would  roU  down  his  forehead  for  many 
together  in  continued  streams.  Y^t  such 
ihlAtt  finrtitade,  that  though  compelled  at  times  to 
Imp  ffom  sererity  of  distress,  he  never  once  forgot 
KHfairsa  finr  as  to  murmur  or  complain.  But  while 
VOL  t  A 
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these  saflfeiings  thus  ravaged  the  bodf^  and  prepared 
it  for  dissolution^  their  effect  upon  the  soul  was  ob- 
viously salutary.  Accustomed  for  many  years  to  the 
daily  contemplation  of  deaths  he  now  witnessed  its 
gradual  approach  with  serenity  €md  peace.  In  the 
midst  of  his  sorrows  he  found  consolations  ^  that 
were  neither  few  nor  small.'*  He  grew  continually 
more  and  more  humble^  gentle^  meek^  and  resigned ; 
more  and  more  disposed  to  give  up  every  trust  but 
in  his  Saviour.  Though  his  intellect  retained  all  its 
vigour^  yet  his  temper  became  in  an  eminent  degree 
that  of  a  lowly  child.  His  affections  were  exqui- 
sitely tender.  Their  native  character  seemed  entirely 
gone,  and  they  resembled  the  affections  of  heaven. 
His  views,  his  hopes,  his  purposes,  and  his  joys, 
were  heavenly;  and  nothing  terrestrial  seemed  to 
remain  except  his  earthly  tabernacle,  which  was  just 
ready  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  there  to  rest  in  hope. 
When  called  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley,  h» 
Shepherd  appeared  to  be  with  him :  his  rod  and  his 
staff  they  comforted  him.  Though  frequently  bewil- 
dered through  excess  of  pain,  yet  no  distressing  fear 
assailed  him.  He  saw  the  presence  of  the  grim  De- 
stroyer with  tranquillity  and  hope ;  yielded  up  his 
soul  without  a  struggle,  and,  m  we  trust,  with  un- 
doubting  confidence,  found  a  glorious  welcome  into 
the  *  House  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tiie 
Heavens.'* 

His  life  was  eminently  useful  and  lovely.  His 
death  was  peaceful  and  happy  to  himself,  but  most  , 
widely  and  deeply  lamented  by  his  countrjrmen  at 
large,  as  well  as  by  his  family,  his  many  friends,  and 
the  Church  of  Christ.  His  eternity,  we  trust,  will  pass 
among  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  in  their  im- 
mortal progress  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and  virtue. 
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OfMsr  tke  grave  cf  Preiideni  Dudghi,  the  Ccrporution  of  ike 
oUege  have  erected  a  neat  marbie  monnment,  on  which  it  thefolr 
wimg  vueriptum: — 

HIC   SEPULTUS  JACBT 

VIR  ILLS   ADMODUM  RBVBRBNDU8 

TIMOTHBUS   DW'iGHTy  S.  T.  D.   L.  L.  D. 

COLLBGII   TALBNSIS   PRiBBBS, 

BT  BJUSDBM 

SACROSANCT^  THBOLOGIA  PROFBSSOR: 

QUI 
DB  UTBRISy   DB  RELIOIONE,   DB  PATRIA  • 

OPTIME  MBRITUS; 
MAXIMO   SUORUM   BT  BONORUM   OMNIUM 

DBSlDBRIOy 

MORTEM   OBIITy 

DIB   XI.  JANUAR.   ANNO   DOMINI 

MDCCCXVII. 

JBTATIS  SUA 

LXV. 

On  the  apposite  side, 

ECCLESIiE   GREENFIELDIENSIS    PASTOR 
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VI. 

PRJB8ES 

XXII. 

SENATUS 

COLLBGII    YALENSIS 

HOC   SAXUM    PONENDUM 

CURAVIT. 
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SYSTEM  OF  DIVINITY. 
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EXISTENCE    OF    GOD. 


THBRB  IS   ONB  GOD.  —  MARK   XII.  82. 

FEE  existence  of  God  is  the  basis  pf  religion.  Tbis  trath  will 
le  evident,  if  we  remember,  tbat  the  word  Religion  always 
lenotes  eitAer  a  system  of  truths,  of  which  God  is  the  great 
nAfecl ;  or  a  system  of  qffections  and  conduct,  of  whidh  He 
If  the  supreme  iH^ect.  If  we  can  prove  to  ourselves  the  exists 
eoce  of  a  Gt)d ;  that  is,  of  a  Being,  by  whom  we  were  created, 
nd  by  whom  the  universe  is  governed ;  some  such  system  of 
tnitfas,  affections,  and  conduct,  must  be  also  capable  of  being 
paved.  To  such  a  Being  we  and  the  universe  must  sustain 
ioiportant  relations ;  and  out  of  these  relations  must  neces- 
Biriiy  arise  to  intelligent  beings  a  variety  of  duties,  immedi- 
itely,  and  alway,  owed  to  him.  Were  there  no  such  Being, 
diere  could  be  no  such  relations,  nor  duties.  Were  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  Being  incapable  of  proof,  the  existence  of  the 
idations  and  duties  would  be  equally  incapable  of  being 
proved.  Happily  for  us,  and  accordantly  with  his  own  wisdom, 
God  has  not,  in  this  most  interesting  case,  kft  himself  unthout 
ttiple  witness. 

Id  the  text  the  existence  of  God  is  declared  in  the  plain- 
est and  most  direct  terms.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  examination  of  tlus  subject. 

The  foundation  of  all  reasoning  concerning  beings  and 
e?fnts,  and  ultimately  concerning  attributes  and  relations  also, 
t  a  supposed,  or  acknowledged,  connection  between  cause  and 
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effect.  By  cause  (it  will  be  observed,  that  I  am  speakintf 
what  is  called  the  efficient  cause,)  I  intend,  that  somethin 
be  it  what  it  may,  which  produces,  or  is  supposed  to  prodm 
existence,  or  any  change  of  existence  ;  and  without  which  t 
existence,  or  the  change,  would  not  have  been.  Between  ti 
something,  styled  cause^  and  the  something,  styled  effect,  i 
mankind,  except  a  few  sceptical  or  atheistical  philosophei 
have  agreed,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connection.  As  th 
connection  has  been  denied  by  these  philosophers,  and  as  it 
the  foundation  of  all  oiur  reasonings  on  this  and  every  otb 
subject,  ft  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  evidence  which  a 
tends  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  pi^per  part  of  the  presei 
Discourse. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  he  admitted  by  these  philosopher 
as  well  as  all  other  men,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  an 
existence,  or  any  change,  which  has  taken  place  without 
cause. 

All  beings,  and  all  events,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  wit 
them  has  hitherto  extended,  have  been  produced  by  son 
agency,  or  influence,  extraneous  to  themselves;  and  hav 
never  sprung  up  into  existence  casually,  or  without  sue 
agency  or  influence.  There  is,  therefore,  not  the  least  reaso 
furnished  by  experience,  or  by  any  thing  which  we  know,  wh 
we  should  believe  existence  to  be  casual ;  or  why  we  shoul 
doubt  an  inseparable  connection  between  cause  and  eth& 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  experience,  all  the  khowledge,  of  mai 
lends  its  whole  influence  to  the  doctrine,  that  existence  ha 
been  invariably  caused.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  exifl 
tence  is  uncaused,  or  that  the  connection  between  cause  an 
effect  is  not  inseparable  and  invariable,  is  perfectly  gratuitoui 
and  without  a  shadow  of  support.  How  absurd  and  ridi 
culous  it  is,  for  a  man,  professing  to  be  a  reasoner  and  a  phi 
losopher,  to  found  his  opinions,  or  his  arguments,  in  any  case 
and  especially  in  the  most  important  case  possible,  on  a  men 
supposition,  I  need  not  explain. 

Secondly :  All  mankind  have  ojcknowledged  in  the  clearer 
manner,  and  in  every  way  of  which  the  subject  was  susoq 
tible,  the  inseparable  nature  of  this  connection. 

The  language  of  every  nation  is  formed  only  on  this  plai 
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In  every  lang^uage  there  are  not  only  many  words  directly  ex- 
presong  ideas  of  this  subject,  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  effect, 
prodaction,  produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate,  &c.,  or 
words  equivalent  to  these ;  but  every  verb  in  every  language, 
except  the  intransitive  impersonal  verbs,  and  the  verb  substan- 
tive, involves,  of  course,  causation  or  efficiency;  and  refers 
dways  to  an  agent,  or  cause,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  without 
the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the  verb  would  have  no 
iieaning.  In  this  manner  have  mankind  declared,  in  the  very 
ftmctore  of  their  languages,  not  only  that  they  perceived  and 
acknowledged  this  connection,  but  that  it  formed  so  considera- 
ble and  essential  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  necessitate 
fliem  to  think  in  this  manner  only.  Thus,  to  think,  to  speak, 
to  sit,  to  run,  to  strike,  to  write,  to  love,  to  hate,  all  denote 
effects,  and  refer  to  an  agent,  or  cause  of  those  effects ;  and 
vithout  such  reference  would  not  contain,  nor  express,  any 
meaning  whatever. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  all  mankind  have  agreed  in  the 
admowledgment  of  this  connection,  except  a  few  atheistical 
sod  sceptical  philosophers.  These  men  have,  indeed,  denied 
this  connection  in  form ;  but  they  have  acknowledged  it,  as 
My  as  all  others,  in  their  customary  language.  On  every 
mbject,  except  creatiop,  or  giving  existence,  they  have  spoken 
ezacfly  as  other  men  speak;  and  the  connection  between 
csnse  and  effect  is  as  often  declared  in  their  conversatbn  and 
vxitings,  and  as  much  relied  on,  as  in  those  of  other  men. 
Tlds  fact  is  clear  proof,  that  they  admit  this  connection  in  all 
cases,  except  those  which  respect  the  existence  and  govern- 
neat  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  In 
tmth,  language  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write, 
or  tfedk,  in  a  different  manner. 

Children,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak  at  all,  inquire 
■ore  anxiously,  and  more  universally,  concerning  causation 
ttd  efficiency,  than  concerning  any  other  subject  of  investiga- 
tioa.  Every  one  conversant  with  them  must  have  observed, 
^  they  almost  continually  inquire,  who  did  this,  that,  and  the 
after  thing ;  or  produced  the  several  changes,  of  which  they 
ve  witnesses  ?  Who  made  themselves,  and  the  various  ob- 
jects around  them  ?  In  this  manner  they  teach  us,  that  this 
tt}  to  man,  the  natural  and  the  only  natural  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing ;  for  all  children  think,  and  speak,  in  this  manner. 
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Nor  are  the  views  of  mankind  less  forcibly  evident,  con- 
ceminj^  this  subject,  in  their  actions.     No  man  ever  acted, 
without  regarding  himself  as  a  cause ;  and  without  expecting 
to  produce  some  change  in  himself,  or  in  the  objects  around 
him,  by  his  efficiency ;  nor  made  use  of  any  instrument,  with- 
out expecting  from  it  a  degree  of  efficacy,  which  should  pro- 
duce some  change  or  other,  not  to  be  looked  for  without  it 
Xhus  all  men  eat  and  drink,  lie  down,  and  act,  universally, 
with  a  design  to  effectuate  certain  changes  in  themselves,  or 
other  objects :  and  atheists,  as  truly,  and  uniformly,  as  any 
other  men.      Thus,  also,  children  act,  from  the  beginning. 
Indeed,  were  men  not  to  act  in  this  manner,  they  wonM 
never  act  at  all.     No  proof  of  absolute  and  universal  con- 
viction, concerning  this  or  any  other  subject,  can  be  more 
perfect. 

Thirdly :  We  learn  this  connection  from  experience ;  and 
in  two  ways ;  by  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  by  tie  inr 
spection  of  our  minds. 

Causes  operate  without  us,  and  within  us;  and  produce 
their  proper  effects  in  both   cases.      Those    which  operata 
without  us,  produce  their  effects  before  our  senses ;  and  so  far 
our  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
arises  from  sensitive  testimony.     Those  which  operate  wiilm 
us,  produce  their  effects  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  only;  and 
so  far  our  knowledge  of  this  connection  is  intuitive,     I  as 
clearly  perceive,  that  I  think,  reflect,  remember,  choose^  wish^ 
love,  and  hate ;  that  by  a  determination  of  my  will  I  turn  my 
thoughts  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  transfer  my  affec- 
tions and  my  conduct,  voluntarily,  from  one  object  to  ano- 
ther, and  from  one  course  to  another,  as  that  I  exist,     I  also 
perceive  this  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty ;  viz.  with  the  bare  inspection  of  the  mental  eye ;  com- 
monly termed  Intuition,  and  acknowledged  to  be  attended 
with  the  highest  possible  certainty.     Mr.  Hume  is,  therefore^ 
totally  erroneous  in  Ids  assertion,  that  the  connection  betweer^ 
cause  and  effect  exists,  or  rather  is  perceived,  only  in  th^ 
Names ;    and   that,  if  we   would   call  both  by   the  Name^ 
Events,  we  should  not  suppose  any  connection  to  exist  be- 
tween them. 

This  opinion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  theses 
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Names,  and  not  that  of  Erents,  have  been  given  to  them. 
Mai&md  never  give  names  wtthont  ideas;  nor  form  any 
names  which  do  not  express  sneh  ideas  as  they  really  have, 
nor  suppose  themselves  to  have  ideas  which  they  have  not,  or 
^fiflerent  ideas  from  those  which  they  reaHy'  have.  Wherever 
names  have  been  given,  the  very  ideas,  wfaidi  they  denote, 
have  certainly  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  given. 

The  thing  which  we  really  perceive  in  this  case  is,  however, 
merely  the  fact,  that  cause  and  effect  are  thus  connected;  and 
not  the  nature  of  the  causation,  or  efficiency,  on  which  the 
connection  is  founded.  That  I,  and  not  something  else, 
dunk,  and  act,  in  such  manners  as  have  been  recited,  and  that 
but  for  me  the  diougfat  and  action  would  not  have  existed,  I 
perceive  intuitively ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  at  all  why,  or  by 
vbat  power,  I  thizdc  and  act  The  nature  of  this  subject  lies, 
in  every  case,  beyond  the  bounds  of  tiie  human  capacity.  Yet 
this  infers  not  in  any  degree  any  want  of  evidence  attending 
the  fact  The  contrary  opinion  would  be  attended  with  this 
absurdity ;  that  we  cannot  perceive  one  thing  without  perceiv- 
ii^  St  the  same  time  another,  totally  diverse,  and  in  the  view 
of  the  mind  entirely  separated :  an  absurdity  which  cannot 
need  to  be  exposed  by  me. 

Fourthly:  The  mind  cannot  reaUze  the  fact,  thai  existence, 
or  change,  can  take  place  toithout  a  cause. 

This  is,  at  least,  true  with  respect  to  my  own  mind,  I  have 
veiy  often  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  small  pains-taking ;  but 
have  never  been  able  to  succeed  at  all.  Supposing  other  minds 
to  have  the  same  general  nature  with  my  own,  I  conclude, 
that  an  others  will  find  the  same  want  of  success.  If  nothing 
had  originally  existed,  I  cannot  possibly  realize,  that  any  thing 
conid  ever  have  existed.  Causes  absolutely  the  same,  must 
«i  the  same  circumstances  produce  absolutely  the  same  effects. 
This  is,  I  think,  certainly  self-evident,  tmd  admitted  as  such. 
An  absolute  want  of  cause  involves  an  absolute  sameness  of 
an  opposite  kind ;  and  must,  with  nearly  the  same  evidence, 
continue  for  ever.  The  necessity  of  causes  to  all  the  changes 
of  being  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  universally  admitted.  Mr. 
Hume,  particularly,  talks  as  commonly,  or  rather  as  uniformly, 
in  this  manner,  as  any  Christian  does ;  and  not  only  argues 
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from  cause  to  eflfect,  andfrom  eflSoct  to  cause,  ts  mush  aa  oflwr- 
m^n;  bat  discusses  this  subject  abundantly,  and  gires*  dbw-' 
fions,  and  principles,  for  this  kind  of  argumentation*     Indeedt 
without  admitting  it,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  cooU 
argue  at  all.     But,  if  no  change  can  take  place  withonl 
a  cause ;  how  can  it  be  supposed,  that  existenc^can  take  {riaea' 
widiout  a  cause  ?     Certainly  less  violence  is  done  to  our  voa^  - 
son  by  supposing  abeing  to  be  changed  in  some  respect  or  civ*  ^ 
cumstance  without  a  cause,  than  to  begin  to  exist  wiAontf' 
cause. 

Fifthly :  No  absurdity  can  he  greater  than  to  aryu/B  mikn 
man,  who  denies  this  connection* 

He  himself,  in  speaking,  exhibits  himself  as  a  cause  of  all  the 
words  uttered  by  him,  and  the  opinions  communicated ;  and. 
in  the  act  of  arguing,  admits  you  to  be  a  similar  cause.  If  hb  ' 
body  be  not  a  cause,  and  your  eyes  another,  you  cannot  aee 
hinh  K  his  voice,  and  your  ear,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot 
hear  him.  If  lus  mind  and  yours  be  not  causes,  you  cannot 
understand  him.  In  a  word,  without  admitting  the  connectioil 
between  cause  and  effect,  you  can  never  know,  that  he  is  aigQ« 
iog  widi  you,  or  you  with  hiuL 

With  these  observations  premised,  which  you  wiD  see  to  be 
inwoven  with  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  discussion,  I  observe 
in  the  ijrst  place.  That  the  existence  of  things,  universaOg^ 
proves  the  being  of  Ood. 

The  argument,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  is,  for  sub- 
stance, conducted  by  Mr.  Locke  in  the  following  manner. 
Every  man  knows,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself 
exists.  He  knows  also  that  he  did  not  always  exist,  but  began 
to  be.  It  is  clearly  certain  to  him,  that  his  existence  was 
caused,  and  not  .casual ;  and  was  produced  by  a  cause,  adequate 
to  the  production.  By  an  adequate  cause,  is  invariably  in- 
tended, a  cause  possessing  and  exerting  an  efficacy  sufficient 
to  bring  any  effect  to  pass.  In  the  present  case  an  adequate 
cause  is  one,  possessing,  and  exerting,  all  the  understanding 
necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  such 
a  being  as  the  man  in  question.  This  cause  is  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  God.  The  understanding  necessary  to 
contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  a  being  com* 
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pounded  of  the  huimui  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He, 
who  can  contrive  and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and 
create  any  thing.  Ho,  who  actuaUy  contrived  and  created 
■an,  certainly  contrived  and  created  all  things. 

Tliis  argument  is,  in  my  view>  perfectly  conclusive :  nor  has 
it  been,  nor  wil^t  ever  be,  answered,  except  with  sophistry,  or 
■laerk  I  will  not  insist,  that  every  step  of  it  is  attended  with 
what  logiciana  call  intuitive  evidence :  nor,  that  it  amounts  to 
ihat  is,  in  the  logical  sense,  an  absolute  detnonstration^  But 
it  is,  in  every  step,  attended  with  such  evidence  as  excludes  all 
ndonal  doubt,  and  approaches  so  near  to  the  character  of  de- 
BQOstration  as  to  leave  the  mind  completely  satisfied.  At  the 
ame  time  it  is  opposed  by  no  counter  evidence. 

I     Secondly ;  The  state  of  existing  things  e^nnpletely  proves 

[iUhemgofGod. 

The  manner  in  which  the  argument,  derived  from  this  source, 
a  sonducted  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  is  clearer,  and  more  happy, 
tl«n  any  other,  within  my  knowledge ;  and  is  substantiaUy  the 
fiAnring. 

We  acknowledge  the  existence  of  each  other  to  be  unques- 
tionable ;  and,  when  called  upon  for  the  evidence,  on  which 
tUs  acknowledgment  is  founded,  alledge  that  of  our  senses ; 
jet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  our  senses 
incon  immediately  any  man.  We  see  indeed  a  form,  and 
^  fliotions  and  actions  of  that  form ;  and  we  hear  a  voice 
Moinianicating  to  us  the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions  of 
a  intelligent  being.  Yet  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  neither 
fte  form,  the  motions,  the  actions,  the  voice,  the  thoughts,  nor 
&e  volitions,  are  that  intelligent  being ;  or  the  living,  acting, 
Ainking  thing,  which  we  call  man.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
■eidy  effects,  of  which  that  living,  acting  thing,  denoted  by 
^  word  man,  is  the  cause.  The  existence  of  the  cause,  or, 
A  other  language,  of  the  man,  we  conclude  from  the  effects 
vUch  he  thus  produces.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
■^  certainty,  we  discover  the  existence  of  God.  In  the  uni- 
^vne  without  us,  and  in  the  littie  world  within  us,  we  perceive 
*Smt  variety  of  effects,  produced  by  some  cause,  adequate  to 
4e  (»roduction.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins, 
>Qd  other  vessels ;  of  the  blood  and  other  juices;  of  the  tongue, 
Ibe  bands,  and  other  members ;  tbe  perception  of  the  senses. 
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and  the  actions  of  the  mind ;  the  stonn,  the  lightnin^y  the  tc 
cauoy  and  the  earthquake;  the  reviyiscence  and  growth  of  til 
vegetable  worid ;  the  difinsion  of  light,  and  the  motions  of  fl 
planetary  system;  are  all  effects,  and  effects  of  a  canse  ad< 
qnate  to  the  production.  This  cause  is  6od>  or  a  being  po 
sessed  of  intelligence  and  power,  snfficient%to  contrive  aa 
bring  tiiem  to  pass.  He,  with  endence  horn  reason,  equd 
clear  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptnres, '  thnnderetfa  ma 
vellonsly  with  his  voice ;  holdeth  the  winds  in  his  fists ;  sendel 
lighteings  with  rain ;  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleti 
toncheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke ;  melteth  the  mountains  IH 
wax,  at  his  presence ;  caiiseth  the  outgoings  of  the  mortm 
and  the  evening  to  rejoice ;  and  maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  H 
evil  and  the  good.*  Him  also  we  are  bound  to  praise,  hi 
cause  we  are, *  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made'  by  him ;  ^  01 
substance  was  not  hid  from  him,  when  we  were  made  in  secre 
His  eyes  saw  our  substance,  yet  being  imperfect,  and  in  k 
book  all  our  members  were  written,  which,  in  continuaiici 
were  fashioned  by  him,  when  as  yet  there  were  none  of  then 
He  also  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  fl 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  g^ven  us  understanding/ 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the^e  things  are  the  natural  om 
necessary  result  of  certain  inherent  powers  of  matter  aa 
mind,  and  therefore  demand  no  extrinsic  agency ;  I  anawv 
that  this  objection  affects  the  conclusion,  only  by  removing 
one  step  farther  back  in  the  course  of  reasoning.  That  matti 
should  have  possessed  these  powers  eternally,  without  exertin 
them,  is  impossible  ;  and  that  it  should  have  exerted  thei 
from  eternity  is  equally  impossible.  As  I  cannot  enter  in! 
the  consideration  of  these  two  positions  at  the  present  time 
as  I  intend  soon  to  resume  it,  and  believe,  that  I  shall  b 
able  to  demonstrate  both  of  them ;  I  shall,  for  the  present  onl] 
take  them  for  granted.  If  they  are  true,  it  follows  irresistib]^ 
from  both  of  them  united,  that  the  properties  and  the  exertitm 
of  matter  are  derived  from  an  extrinsic  cause ;  and  that  tha 
cause  is  possessed  of  intelligence  and  power,  to  which  no  hound 
can  he  assigned. 

The  same  argument,  conducted  in  a  more  general  and  popi 
lar  manner,  may  be  thus  exhibited.     The  agency  of  God 
cleariy  and  certainly  seen  in  the  preservation  and  govemme9 
of  all  things.     The  existence  of  dl  the  forms  and  states  of  b' 
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ing  whieh  we  behold  in  die  universe,  is  plainly  derived ;  beoanse 
it  is  a  change  in  the  farmer  state  of  things,  commencing,  con- 
tianing,  and  tenninating;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  be- 
■g  shonld  ccmunence  its  own  existence,  derived  certainly  from 
a  extriniricand  adequate  cause.  This  cause  can  be  no  other 
flianGod.        ^ 

Tims  the  production,  «dstence,  and  structure,  of  vegetables 
ad  aniiinBlH ;  their  growth,  perfection,  and  decay ;  their  func- 
bns  and  operations,  are  all  plainly  eflfects  of  boundless  intel- 
igence  and  power.  The  universe,  of  which  we  are  inhabi- 
tats,  is  plainly  a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  fitted  to  each 
ifter,  and  arranged  and  proportioned  so  as  to  make  one  great 
ad  glorious  whole.  The  parts  also  are,  to  say  the  least,  in 
bmense  multitudes,  subordinate,  but  wonderful  systems. 

To  pass  by  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  which  however  there 
«e  innumerBble  proofs  of  design,  art,  and  arrangement,  fitting 
&e  parts  of  it  by  a  happy  subserviency  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  many  illustrious  and  valuable  ends,  but  demanding 
•ore  time  than  can  be  allotted,  at  present,  to*  the  considera- 
tion of  them  ;  I  observe,  that  every  organized  being,  every 
Tegetable  and  every  animal,  is  a  complete  system  within  itself. 
Each  has  all  the  parts  and  faculties  which  are  suited  to  the 
pnposes  of  its  existence,  purposes  obvious,  useful,  and  won- 
MU ;  and  yet  regularly  and  completely  accomplished.  Thus 
grass  is  exactly  fitted  to  adorn  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  to 
become  food  for  the  sustenance  of  an  innumerable  multitude 
«f  animals.  Thus  hortulane  productions,  fruits,  grains,  and 
itrious  kinds  of  animals,  are  fitted  to  become  food  for  man- 
Bud.  Thus  trees  are  fitted  to  yield  their  shade,  and  to  be- 
nmie  useful  materials  for  furniture,  fencing,  and  building. 
Tkns  the  earth,  the  air,  the  rain,  and  the  sunshine  are  suited 
to  die  production  of  vegetable  life,  of  action,  warmth,  and 
comfort;  together  with  innumerable  other  things,  necessary 
to  preserve  and  invigorate  man.  Thus  the  sun  is  fitted  to 
lidDc ;  the  planet  to  receive  light  from  his  beams ;  and  the 
^le  system  to  move  on  with  regularity  and  harmony,  and  to 
accomplish  all  the  great  and  glorious  purposes  for  which  it 
vai  contrived. 

In  every  one  of  these  things,  even  the  least  of  them,  there 
B  a  skill  and  power  manifested,  which,  were  any  other  skill 
*nd  power  employed  in  labouring  to  bring  them  to  pass,  in- 
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finitely  transcend  the  efficiency  of  all  beings  except  GML  Ik 
every  one  of  them,  and  in  all  parts  of  every  one»  Hg  is  sees 
in  this  efficiency,  and  is  therefore  present  in  all.  In  all/  audi 
throughout  all,  he  acts.  Every  moment,  in  every  place,  aa^^ 
with  respect  to  every  being,  he  preserves,  conducts,  and  Bii^- 
nages  all  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  machine,  this  vast  vdjf 
verse,  this  immense  kingdom,  which  he  hath  made  for  hininIC|* 
and  not  for  another.  Power  and  skill,  literally  infinite,  an^ 
every  moment  conspicuous  in  every  being.  . 

Tliis  mode  of  arguing  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  wo  find  i|^ 
adopted  by  the  most  ignorant  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  en- 
lightened ;  by  the  child  as  well  as  the  man  cf  gray  hairs,  br 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  it  has  struck  the  mind  with  % 
force  so  great,  and  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  it  has  ftok 
babiy  precluded,  in  most  minds,  the  apprehension  of  any  no^* 
cessity  for  further  investigation.  Ask  any  plain  man,  whoflk^ 
you  meet,  why  he  believes,  that  there  is  a  Grod  ;  ask  evfl^i 
the  poor  Indian,  whose  mind,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  in^ 
whoDy  •  untutored,'  and  he  will  teD  you,  that '  he  sees  him  i«, 
the  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind.'  All  men  beliefej 
the  things  around  them  to  be  efiects,  or  works ;  and  all  be^,| 
lieve  them  to  be  the  works  of  a  God;  of  a  being,  wfaxWj 
power  and  understanding  transcend  all  limits.  Nor  has  aaj,; 
man  ever  doubted  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion,  but  under, 
the  influence  of  a  wish  that  it  might  not  be  true,  nor  without  f 
laborious  effort  to  comince  himself  that  it  was  an  error.  Sot 
true  is  it,  that  '  the  fool/  and  the  fool  only,  *  hath  said  in  lus, 
heart.  There  is  no  Grod/ 

The  arguments  which  atheists  have  employed  against  this 
doctrine,  so  far  as  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
an  answer,  I  propose  to  consider  hereafter ;  and  wiU  con- 
clude this  Discourse  with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

First:  How  great,  awful,  and  glorious  a  being  is  God! 

From  the  things  which  have  been  said,  it  is  evident  tbU 
there  is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Being,  from  whon 
all  things  derived  their  existence;  on  whom  all  depend  fo: 
their  continuance ;   and  by  whom  all  are  conducted  iu  th 
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order  and  hannony  yisible  in  the  universe.    Of  what  character 
does  this  exhibition  declare  him  to  be  possessed  ? 

He  is  plainly  Self-existent,  All  other  beings  are  derived, 
and  begin  to  be.  He  only  is  underived,  and  '  inthout  begin* 
BBg  of  days»  or  end  of  years ;  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
nd  for  ever.*  Of  course,  his  manner  of  being  is  wholly  un- 
tke  that  of  all  creatures ;  totally  superior,  and  utterly  incom- 
prehensible. Hence  he  says,  and  says  truly,  'I  am;  and 
there  is  none  beside  me.*  Hence  he  styles  himself,  I  am 
THAT  I  AM,  Jah,  and  Jbhovah  ;  that  is,  Existbncb,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  like,  and  nothing  second. 

Plainly,  ako,  he  is  Almighty.  The  power  which  gave  ex- 
ifteuoe,  is  power  which  can  know  no  limits.  But  to  all  beings, 
m  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell,  he  gave  existence,  and  is 
dierefore  seen  to  possess  power  which  transcends  every  bound. 
The  power  which  upholds,  moves,  and  rules  the  universe,  is 
dbo  clearly  illimitable.  The  power  which  is  necessary  to 
■ore  a  single  world,  transcends  all  finite  understanding.  No 
definite  number  of  finite  beings  possess  sufficient  power  to 
aove  a  single  world  a  hair*s  breadth ;  yet  God  moves  the 
great  world  which  we  inhabit,  sixty-eight  thousand  miles  in  an 
hour ;  two  hundred  and  sixty  times  faster  than  the  swiftest 
motion  of  a  cannon  ball.  Nor  does  he  move  this  world  only, 
bat  the  whole  system,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  all  the  worlds 
wUch  replenish  the  immense  stellary  system,  formed  of  sima 
innumerable,  and  of  the  planets  which  surround  them.  All 
these  he  has  also  moved  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
moment ;  and  yet '  he  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.* 

Nor  is  this  a  full  description  of  his  amazing  agency.  He 
works  every  moment  in  every  part  of  this  vast  whole  ;  moves 
eveiy  atom,  expands  every  leaf,  finishes  every  blade  of  grass, 
erects  every  tree,  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour,  every 
drop  of  rain,  and  every  flake  of  snow ;  guides  every  ray  of 
li^^ht,  breatlies  in  every  wind,  thunders  in  every  storm,  winpfs 
the  lightning,  pours  the  streams  and  rivers,  empties  the  vol- 
cano, heaves  the  ocean,  and  shakes  the  globe.  In  the  uni- 
verse of  minds,  he  formed,  he  preserves,  he  animates,  and  he 
directs,  all  the  mysterious  and  wonderful  powers  of  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  moral  action,  which  fill  up  the  infinite  extent 
of  his  immense  and  eternal  empire.     In  iiis  contrivance  of 
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these  things,  their  attributes,  and  their  operations,  is  seen  a 
stupendous  display  of  bis  immeasurable  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. All  these  existed  in  the  Immense,  Eternal  Mind,  as 
in  a  vast  storehouse  of  glorious  ideas  and  designs,  and  ex- 
isted from  everlasting.  In  them  the  endlessly  diyersified 
character  of  uncreated  wisdom,  beauty,  and  greatness,  has 
begun  to  be  manifested,  and  wiU  continue  to  be  manifested 
with  increasing  splendour  for  ever. 

What,  we  cannot  but  ask«  must  be  the  Knowledge  of  Yaok 
from  whom  all  created  minds  have  derived  both  their  power  oT 
knowing,  and  the  innumerable  objects  of  tibeir  knowledge  t    , 
What  must  be  the  Wisdom  of  him,  from  whom  all  beings  de-    ^ 
rive  their  wisdom ;  from  whom  the  emmet,  the  bee,  and  de    i 
storic,  receive  the  skill  to  provide,  without  an  error,  their  foo^ 
habitation,  and  safety ;  and  the  prophet  and  the  seraph  imbilw 
their  exalted  views  of  the  innumerable,   vast,  and  snUime 
wonders  of  creation,  and  of  creating  glory  and  greatness! 
What  must  be  the  Excellence  of  him,  who  gives  birth  to  lO 
other  excellence ;  and  will  improve,  refine,  and  exalt  that  ex- 
cellence in  every  virtuous  mind,  throughout  ages  which  wiD 
begin  for  ever? 

Secondly :  How  plainly  are  aU  beings  absolutely  dependeni 
on  Oodfor  their  existence,  their  attributes,  a$id  their  operOr 
lions? 

All  beings  are  just  what  he  pleases,  and  can  do  what  ha ' 
pleases,  and  permits,  and  nothing  more.  Should  he  *  com- 
mand the  clouds,  that  they  should  not  rain;'  how  soon  would 
the  vegetable  and  animal  worids  perish,  and  man  accompany 
his  kindred  worms  to  the  dust!  Should  he  withhold  any 
power,  it  must  cease  to  be  exercised ;  and  we  could  neither 
speak,  think,  nor  move.  The  human  race  would  be  changed 
into  statues,  and  the  world  would  be  a  dreary  waste ;  a  deseit 
of  solitude,  silence,  and  despair. 

How  vain,  then,  must  be  all  resistance  to  God  ?  The  verf 
power  to  resist,  the  will,  the  wish,  cannot  rise  into  being,  un- 
less supplied  and  supported  by  him.  The  universe  of  meia 
and  angels,  the  worlds  above  and  beneath,  united,  could  no^ 
contend  against  him  for  a  moment.  All  are  '  nothing,  vA 
less  tiian  nothing,'  in  his  sight     With  a  word  he  called  the 
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ole  into  being^.  With  infinite  eftse  lie  could,  with  a  word, 
■m  the  whole  to  its  original  nothing;  and,  with  another 
fd,  coidd  raiee  up  a  second  universe  in  its  stead. 

TUrdly :  Of  this  wUverse  God  musi^  <f  fmoeaUy,  be  the 
(I  jimd  fA$ohU€  Proprietor. 

No  pnqiertjr  is  so  perfect  as  that  which  arises  from-  Grea- 
0*  Whatever  we  make,  or  fashion,  is  our  property  in  the 
^best  d^ree,  in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  God,  it  is  to 
remembered^  not-  only  made,  but  created ;  not  only  made 
)  work,  but  the  materials.  Hence  his  pnq>erty  is  plainly 
perior  and  paramount  to  all  pther  ;  and  he  is  a  proprietor 
a  higher  sense  than  any  otb^  being  can  be.     His  property 

0  extends  to  all  beings  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and 
B&mal,  to  atoms,  vegetables,  animals,  men  and  ai^ls,  in 
9  same  absolute  manner. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose 
all  beings  as  he  pleases ;  and  particulaily  to  require,  on  the 
wt  reasonable  grounds,  that  all  rational  beings  voluntarily 
rote  themselves  to  his  service  with  such  affections,  in  such 
nanner,  and  with  such  conduct,  as  are  conformed  to  his  will, 
is  right  is  complete  and  supreme,  and  cannot  be  denied,  nor 
estioned,  without  sin,  without  plain  and  palpable  injustice. 

1  disobedience  to  his  pleasure  is  evidently  unjust,  in  the 
ne  manner  as  when  we  withhold  the  property  of  our  fellow 
n,  and  in  a  degree  incalculably  greater ;  while  obedience, 

die  other  hand,  is  nottdng  more  than  barely  '  rendering  to 
)d  the  things  which  are  God's.' 

Fourthly :  Of' the  same  universe^  He  ia,  of  course,  the  onbf 

The  nature  of  this  vast  work,  and  the  wisdom  and  powe» 
ipli^ed  in  it,  prove,  beyond  debate,  that  it  was  made  for 
ne  end  suited  to  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  means 
^  are  employed.  This  end  is  such,  and  so  important, 
*t  it  was  proper  for  him  to  create,  and  uphold,  an  universe, 
*  its  accomplishment  This  end,  originally  so  valuable  as  to 
dnee  him  to  commence,  and  continue  this  mighty  work,  must 
^  be  equally  valuable  in  his  view.  But  it  can  never  be 
KeompHghed,  except  by  his  own  government  of  all  things. 
^<^  othmr  being  can  govern  them  at  all.     All  created  power. 
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wiBdom,  and  goodness,  is  infinitely  unequal  to  such  a  tMk, 
even  for  one  day»  or  one  moment.  But  He  can  role  the  wod 
for  ever,  and  with  infinite  ease ;  and  can,  and  will,  thus  ac- 
complish the  end  which  he  proposed  from  everlasting. 

For  this  end  every  thing  was  created,  the  least  as  truly  m 
the  greatest ;  the  atom  as  the  world*  the  worm  as  the  mgi. 
His  providence  therefore  extends,  with  absolute  evidence,  to 
all.  Each,  however  minute,  however  momentary,  is  realfy 
necessary  in  its  place,  and  for  its  time.  Each,  therefore,  needi 
to  be  conducted,  throughout  its  existence,  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made.  His  care  extends  therefore,  and  must  ex- 
tend, to  minims,  ephemera,  and  atoms  as  truly  and  as  exacfiy, 
as  to  the  concerns  of  cherubs  and  seraphs  in  the  heavens. 

Accordingly,  we  actually  behold  him,  alike  animatiug  Ab 
blade,  the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  Hviog ' 
in  the  mite  and  the  insect,  the  bird  and  the  beast;  thundering 
marveUously  with'  his  voice,  sending  lightnings  with  raia; 
rolling  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  making  the  earth  to  quake  at 
his  presence;  shining  in  the  stars,  glowing  in  the  sun,  and 
moving  with  his  hand  the  various  worlds  which  compose  the 
universe.  At  the  same  time,  his  presence  and  agency  aie 
more  sublimely  visible  in  the  universe  of  minds,  in  all  As 
amazing  powers  of  thought,  affection,  and  moral  action,  in  die 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  myriads  whick 
form  the  peculiar  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

Fifthly :  It  is  equally  evident,  that  this  end  must  he  Hm- 
self. 

Before  God  made  the  universe,  there  waa  nothing  beside 
him.  Whatever  motive  prompted  him  to  this  great  work  must 
of  course  have  been  found  in  himself;  because,  beside  him, 
there  was  nothing.  It  must  also  have  been  found  in  himseifi 
because,  when  other  beings  existed,  all  were  nothing  in  com- 
parison  with  him;  and  therefore,  in  the  same  comparisou, 
undeserving  of  his  regard.  But  this  end  could  not  respect  anj 
change  in  himself;  any  increase,  diminution,  or  alteration  oj 
his  greatness,  power,  and  glory.  It  was,  therefore,  the  mani 
festation  of  himself  alone  which  could  be  the  end  of  this  might 
woric.  '  Himself  is  the  sum  of  Excellence ;  of  all  that  is  great 
or  wise,  or  good.  The  manifestation  of  himself  is,  therefor^ 
only  die  manifestation  of  boundless  excellence  to  fhe  creature: 
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vidch  he  has  made.  The  manifestation  of  all  attributes, 
Aoagfa  capable  of  being  made  in  declarations,  is  principally 
£ioenied  in  actions.  Excellence  therefore  is  discovered, 
dneflj  by  doing  what  is  great  and  wise  and  good.  Ail  this  is 
10  erident  as  to  need  no  illustration. 

God,  when  he  intended  to  disclose  his  perfections  to  the 
miYerse,  intended  therefore  to  exhibit  them,  chiefly,  by  an  end- 
less conrae  of  action,  in  which  wisdom,  greatness,  and  goodness 
should  be  supremely  and  most  clearly  discovered.  The  highest 
blessedness,  he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  the  greatest  glory, 
is  found  in  communicating  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it ;  in 
fmg,  and  not  in  receiving.  To  this  decision  Reason  ne- 
eess^  subjoins  her  own  Amen.  The  great  design  of  God 
in  all  things  is,  therefore,  to  do  good  boundlessly  and  for  ever, 
and  in  this  conduct  to  disclose  himself  as  the  boundless  and 
eternal  good. 

It  must  of  necessary  consequence  be  supremely  pleasing  to 
Um,  that  his  intelligent  creatures  voluntarily  unite  with  him  in 
bfing  and  promoting  this  divine  purpose,  while  all  opposition 
^  to  it  must  be  supremely  displeasing.  How  important  then 
ffliist  it  be  to  us,  that  we  cheerfully  coincide  with  his  perfect 
pleasure  in  this  great  end,  and  devote  to  the  advancement  of 
it  all  our  faculties  ?  Should  we  resist  his  designs,  so  excellent, 
so  dear  to  him ;  how  unworthy  in  itself,  and  how  provoking  to 
liim,  must  be  the  conduct  What  terrible  consequences  must 
spring  from  the  exertion  of  such  power  and  knowledge,  exerted 
to  manifest  his  anger  against  those  who  thus  disobey  his  will, 
and  oppose  his  designs !  What  must  they  not  feel !  What 
ought  they  not  to  fear ! 

On  the  contrary,  what  an  universe  of  good,  immense  and 
^dless,  may  he  be  expected  to  provide  for  those  who  volunta- 
rily unite  with  hiin  in  this  glorious  design,  and  cheerfully  per- 
form his  pleasure.     Such  good  he  can  make,  and  give,  and  re- 
peat for  ever,  with  a  wish  and  with  a  word.     To  make  and  give 
it  is  his  delight  and  glory.     It  will  therefore  be  done.     In  this 
wonderful  work  how  divinely  great  and  good  does  God  appear  I 
How  deserving  of  all  admiration,  love,  homage,  obedience,  and 
praise.     How  amazing  the  wonders  which  he  has  done.    How 
much  more  amazing  the  transcendant  purpose  for  which  they 
were  done !     Who  would  not  fear,  who  would  not  bless,  who 
would  not  adore,  '  that  glorious  and  fearful  name,'  Jehovah 
VOL.   1.  c 
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OUR  Gk>D;  the  Being  self-existent,  eternal,  and  inunei 
and  without  beginning,  limits,  or  end;  united  in&  ete 
and  immeasurable  i?isdom  and  power;  from  whom  are 
rived  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants ;  on  whom  aU 
pend ;  and  by  whom  all  are  preserved,  governed,  and  bles 
and  conducted  with  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness  to  an 
immortal  and  divine.  '  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  gl 
and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ev^  and  ever/ 
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SCHEMES  OF  DOCTRINE  CONSIDERED. 


|THB  pool,  hath  said  IX  HIS  HEART,  THERE  IS  NO  GOD. 

PSALM   xiv.    1. 


the  preceding  Discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ex- 
ince  of  God,  by  arguments  which  have  appeared  to  men  of 
it  distinction  for  learning  and  wisdom,  to  be  not  only  satis- 
but  unanswerable.  Plain  men  also,  though  compre- 
them  imperfectly,  have  admitted  both  the  force  of  the 
lents  themselves,  and  the  point  which  they  are  intended 
establish,  without  a  question,  and  almost  without  an  excep- 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been  Atheists, 
i^ecolative  as  well  as  practical.  A  few  of  them  may  have 
fesisted  in  the  uneducated  classes  of  mankind,  but  almost  all 
we  been  found  among  those,  who,  professedly  at  least,  have 
keen  more  or  less  learned. 

Bat  to  whatever  class  these  persons  may  belong,  and  what- 
ififer  pretensions  they  may  make  to  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
ftey  are  in  the  text  universally  characterized  by  folly.  The 
fM,  says  David,  hath  said,  there  is  no  God,  In  other  words, 
^ery  man,  who  says  this,  is  a  fbol ;  and  the  assertion  is  the 
lesult  of  his  folly  only. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  assertion  is  declared  to  be  made 
in  the  heart  of  the  fool ;  that  is,  to  flow  from  his  wishes,  and 
kiot  from  his  understanding.     For  the  words,  there  is,  in  the 
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translation,  there  is  nothing  in  the  original.  Hence  it  I 
been  supposed  by  some  commentators,  that  the  passage  oiq 
to  be  rendered,  let  there  be  no  God.  Whether  this  renden 
be  admitted  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  chief  reasi 
why  the  assertion  is  adopted  at  all,  is  the  indisposition  of  ti 
heart  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  Creator. 

That  we  easily  believe,  what  we  wish  to  believe,  is  a  In 
so  obvious  as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  who  hal 
the  control,  disrelishes  the  character,  and  dreads  the  inspedia 
judgment,  and  retribution  of  his  Maker,  and  intends  to  pen 
vere  in  a  course  of  sin,  will  find  no  refuge  from  anxiety  ai 
alarm,  and  no  source  of  quiet  in  sinning  so  comfortable,  or^ 
his  view  so  safe,  as  the  belief  that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  i^ 
strange,  therefore,  that  this  belief  has  been  cherished  by  m( 
beings  as  mankind  are ;  and  particularly,  by  such  beings  j 
Atheists  have  universally  been.  .^ 

Still,  this  conduct  cannot  be  denied  to  be  folly  of  a  v«| 
gross  kind.  As  our  belief  can  make  no  difference  in  the  hi 
as  if  Grod  exists,  he  will  continue  to  exist ;  as  our  danger  fiDfl 
liis  anger  against  our  sins  is  exactly  the  same  whether  we  h 
lieve  it  or  not ;  as  our  quiet  in  sin  will  in  this  case  only  tkg 
us  into  ruin ;  and  as  the  little  consolation  which  we  &id  la  J 
indulgence  of  this  belief,  will  only  enhance  our  wretchedlM 
by  adding  to  it  the  anguish  of  disappointment ;  no  sober  ii|| 
will  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  conduct  foolish  in  the  extre||| 
To  him  who  walks  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  what  bead 
can  it  be  to  shut  his  eyes  I  What  greater  stupidity  can  thiq| 
be,  than  to  shut  our  eyes,  when  this  conduct  will  prove  d 
certain  means  of  conveying  us  to  this  scene  of  absolute  d| 
stniction  i  ^  '^ 

Atheists  have  however  determined  to  encounter  this  hang 
and  boldly  roi;olved  that  tliere  is  no  Grod.  Against  the 
trine  of  the  Divine  existence  they  have  raised  up  several 
jections,  which  they  declare  to  be  satisfactory,  at  least  to 
selves.  Thi\-;e  thev  have  also  formed  into  a  scheme, 
presented  it  to  the  public  ¥rith  a  face  of  bold  assurance, 
this  has  not  satistiod  them.  They  have  triumphed  in  the 
open  miuuier,  in  the  supposed  ingenuity  of  their  efforts ; 
in  the  boasted  strength  of  their  arguments,  have  ridiculed  41 
arguments  of  their  antagiMiists ;  and  have  treated  the  doctzii| 
not  only  of  Christiiuiity,  but  even  of  Theism,  with  contemff 
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It  b  the  design  of  this  Discourse  to  examine  the  objections 
if  these  men,  and  the  principal  doctrines  with  which  they 
b?e  been  connected. 

Hie  first  of  these  objections,  which  I  shall  mention,  is,  that 
Creation  is  so  great  a  work,  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible^ 
even  for  God  to  accomplish  it. 

This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  This 
imgiilar  man,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  foimd  his  thoughts 
so  mnch  perplexed  with  this  consideration,  that  he  for  a  time 
gaie  np  the  doctrine  of  Creation,  and  determined  that  the 
Umverse,  as  to  its  substance  at  least,  had  existed  from  eter- 
nitjr.  I  cannot  help  remarking  here  the  difference  between 
Urn  and  the  modem  opposers  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Arians 
and  Socinians  have  very  generally  insisted,  that  Creation  is  so 
easy  a  work,  as  to  afford  no  proof  of  divine  agency ;  and  de- 
dared,  that,  even  if  Christ  did  in  fact  create  all  things,  this 
fittt  does  not  infer  his  divinity.  To  Aristotle  it  appeared  too 
[fifficidt  a  work,  even  for  God  himself  to  perform. 

To  this  objection  we  are  furnished  with  a  conclusive  answer. 
6od  does  actually,  and  daily,  create  the  human  soul,  in  innu- 
Boable  instances ;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  evidently  de- 
Dands  all  the  power  necessary  to  the  creation  of  matter.  Ho 
who  can  give  existence  to  the  soul,  can  plainly  give  existence 
to  any  thing.  As  I  propose,  in  the  progress  of  these  Dis- 
courses, to  discuss  at  large  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  I 
diall  at  present  take  it  for  granted. 

This  objection  is  also  completely  overthrown  by  the  fact, 
that  God  upholds,  moves,  and  governs  the  universe.  Had 
Aristotle  known  the  doctrines  of  the  Copcniican  Astronomy, 
and  beheld  God  moving,  with  entire  and  unabated  ease,  the 
systems  of  worlds  which  compose  the  universe,  his  capacious 
|.  Bimd  would,  I  think,  have  been  irresistibly  led  to  admit,  that 
4e  hand  which  moves  them,  could  with  the  same  ease  have 
created  them.  Indeed  this  great  man  appears,  in  the  later 
parts  of  his  life,  not  to  have  placed  any  serious  reliance  on  this 
objection. 

Secondly  :  It  is  objected,  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  such 
as  to  forbid  the  belief,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  God, 
'  The  world,'  say  the  objectors,  *  is  full  of  imperfection,  and 
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of  sufTering.  The  course  of  nature  is  such  as  to  entaS  tjKkl 
all  its  animated  inhabitants,  pain,  disease,  and  death.  Nor  ^ 
the  moral  state  of  things  materially  different  from  the  natoraf 
Depravity,  in  all  its  odious  forms,  appears  to  have  existed, 
from  the  beginning ;  and  has  ever  constituted,  to  say  the  least 
no  small  part  of  the  character  of  mankind/  God,  on  the  paA- 
of  all  enlightened  men,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  it, 
being,  and  particularly  on  that  of  Christians,  is  declared  tohe ! 
possessed  of  infinite  perfection.  Can  a  being  of  such  perfM^ ! 
tion  be  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  so  imperfect,  incongmoiii(j 
and  deformed  a  worii?  Is  it  not  plain,  that  God  either  djlj 
not  make  the  world,  or  that  he  has  forgotten  it,  and  left  i] 
wholly  to  the  control  of  chance  ?  *'  ] 

To  this  objection,  which  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  sped-  i 
ousness,  and  fitted  to  awaken  fretfulness,  where  it  will  not  pnH 
duce  conviction,  I  answer, 

1,  That  all  the  real  weight  of  it  lies  in  the  existence  cf 
mor€il  evil;  a  subject  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examinOp 
when  I  come  to  discourse  on  the  benevolence  of  G^d,  and  ad 
the  apostasy  of  man. 

2.  The  whole  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  inex^ 
pUcableness  of  certain  things  which  it  alleges  ;  and  amomrftf 
to  no  more  than  this,  tliat  there  are  severed  things  in  iJU 
world,  the  nature,  use,  and  end  of  which  we  cannot  undtr^ 
stand.  The  argument  contained  in  it,  if  resolved  into  a  gen^' 
ral  principle,  will  stand  thus.  Nothing,  the  nature,  use,  ^eaoA 
end  of  which  we  cannot  imderstand,  can  be  the  work  of  Gro^ 
This  argument  needs  only  to  be  proposed,  to  be  exploded ;  for  it 
is  so  absolutely  certain,  that  God  can  do  very  few  things,  whose* 
nature,  use,  or  end,  can  be  comprehended  by  us.  It  is  equalljf 
certain,  that,  according  to  this  rule  of  concluding,  the  saiii9 
thing  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  proved  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  Ao^ 
woik  of  God.  One  man  may  distinctiy  comprehend  the  nature 
of  a  thing,  and  discern  in  it  certain  proofs  of  divine  workman- 
ship. Another  man  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  wholly  ignorant' 
of  the  nature  of  the  same  thing ;  and  his  ignorance  vrill,  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  be  decisive  proof,  that  it  is  not  a  divine 
work.  The  same  man  also  may,  according  to  this  rule,  in  the 
different  periods  of  childhood  and  manhood  be  able  to  prove  a 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God. 
The  evidence  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the  want  of  it,  are 
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here  phMed,  not  in  the  natnre  of  the  work^  but  m  the  nature  of 
&o  optics,  by  ninch  it  is  perceived :  an  absurdity  too  palpable 
to  need  any  farther  discussion.  The  real  proof  in  this  and 
tmarj  otter  ease  must,  if  it  be  found  at  all,  be  found  in 
iwutliim  whEieh  we  know,  and  not  m  our  ignorance.  But 
it  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be  shown,  that  in  the  exulting 
woiid  there  is  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  it 
was  created,  and  is  governed  by  Grod.  It  is  readily  ac- 
baiwledged,  that  in  the  system,  of  which  we  are  a'little  part, 
■ystwrjf  and  inexpHcableness  are  found  everywhere,  and  in 
may  thing,  in  the  view  of  such  minds  as  ours.  At  the  same 
tee  it  is  also  certain,  that  nothing  eke  can  be  rationally  look- 
ed for  in  the  woiks  of  ffim,  *  whose  ways  are  higher  than  our 
¥ByB,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth."  The  myste- 
nes  aDeged,  instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the  doctrine, 
that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  are  a  strong  presumptive 
•rgnment  in  its  favour. 

'.  &  TTie  direct  frwjf  of  the  dhine  agency  in  the  formor 
iini  and^^gcvemmewt  of  this  very  world,  found  tn  mntijnera- 
Nb  things,  which  itself  oontcdMS,  is  hitherto  unanswered,  and 
is  plainly  tmanswerable.  This,  having  its  foundation  in  what 
veknow,  can  never  be  affected  in  any  manner  by  what  we  do 
lot  know ;  or  in  other  words,  by  the  mere  inexplicableness  of 
fte  objects  around  us. 

Universally,  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature,  use,  and 
cad  of  the  things,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  must 
te  a  mere  and  miserable  presumption,  that  they  have  not  such 
a  nature,  use,  and  end,  as  are  worthy  of  God. 

The  Doctrines  which  Atheists  have  connected  with  these 
olgections,  and  which  are  deserving  of  any  serious  attention, 
die  following : 

I.  That  things  have  existed  in  an  Eternal  Series : 
n.  That  their  existence  is  Casual:  and, 
in.  That  all  distinct  or  separate  beings  owe  their  exist- 
to  the  Powers  and  Operations  of  Matter. 
These  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

I.  It  is  asserted  by  Atheists,  that  there  has  been  an  Eier- 
mi  Series  of  things. 
The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  may  be  shown  in  many  ways. 
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1.  Each  individual  in  a  series  is  an  unit.  Bmi  etMrjr 
collection  of  units,  however  great,  is,  with  intuitive  certainijf, 
numerable ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  infinite. 

2.  Every  individuid  in  the  series  (take  for  example  a 
series  of  men)  had  a  beginning.  .  But  a  collection  of  bemge, 
each  of  which  had  a  beginning,  must,  however  long  the  J0- 
ries,  have  also  had  a  beginning. 

This  likewise  is  intuitiyely  evident  Should  it  be  said,  that 
the  first  in  each  series  had  not  a  beginning,  but  was  (torn  ever- 
lasting ;  which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  evading  the  an- 
swer already  given ;  I  reply,  that  according  to  this  suppositiony 
the  first  in  each  series  was  uncaused  and  self-existent ;  and, 
containing  in  itself  the  principles  of  eternal  existence,  could 
never  have  ceased  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  an  endless  mul- 
titude of  finite  iself-existent  beings  must  be  admitted  on  this 
supposition^  possessed  in  all  instances  of  few  and  feeble  active 
powers,  and  in  most  instances  of  none  but  such  as  are  merely 
passive.  Thus,  for  example,  there  must  have  been  an  eternal 
Man,  an  eternal  Lion,  an  eternal  Eagle,  an  eternal  Oak,  an 
eternal  Rose,  eternal  Grass,  and  in  a  word  as  many  eternal 
felC-existent  beings,  as  there  are  kinds  and  sorts  of  existences 
in  the  world :  for  no  being  of  one  kind  can  possibly  produce, 
or  bring  into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind.  Of  course, 
there  must  have  been  one,  eternal  and  self-existent,  at  the  head 
of  every  existing  series ;  and  at  the  head  of  every  series  of 
animated  beings  an  eternal  sclf-existeut  pair.  From  these 
also,  the  whole  series  must  have  sprung  without  any  contri- 
vance, and  in  most  instances  without  any  consciousness.  All 
this,  with  a  train  of  absurdities  following  it,  literally  endless, 
must  be  admitted  on  this  supposition.  For  what  purpose 
must  all  this  be  admitted  ?  TVuly,  to  relieve  us  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  admitting  the  existence  of  One  self-existent  Being. 
At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  such  a  finite  self-existent 
being  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  without  a  shadow  of  support 

Beyond  this,  all  such  beings  nxust  have  lived,  ,as  we  do, 
through  a  succession  of  years,  and  their  whole  existence 
must  be  made  up  of  parts,  or  divisions,  succeeding  each  other. 
These  parts  are  a  collection  of  units ;  and  are  therefore  nu- 
merable. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Saints  and  Angels  in  Heaven  are 
immortal,  and  will  therefore  exist  through  an  infinite  duration ; 
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diat  lUs  duration  will  also  be  made  ap  of  successive  parts ; 
and  that,  of  course,  there  may  be  an  infinite  duration  made  up 
of  socceasiye  parts :  I  answer,  that  there  is  a  total  difference 
between  diese  cases.  In  the  former  the  supposed  infinite 
doraticm  is  completed:  in  the  latter,  it  will  never  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  true,  that  Saints  and  Angels  wUl  never  cease 
to  be:  but  it  will  never  be  true,  that  they  have  lived  in- 
finitely, or  through  an  iofinite  duration.  An  endless  ad- 
dition of  parts  may  be  supposed ;  but  an  infinite  sum  of 
ports,  which  have  actuaUy  had  existence,  is  a  self-contra- 
diction. 

3.  It  is  justly  observed  by  the  learned  and  acute  Dr. 
Boidey,  that,  in  the  supposed  infinite  series,  as  the  number 
if  individual  men  is  aUeged  to  he  infinite ;  the  number  of 
their  etfes  must  be  twice,  the  number  of  their  fingers  ten  times, 
wad  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  their  heads  many  thousand 
times,  as  great  as  the  number  of  men. 

What  then  must  be  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  the  bodies 
of  animals ;  of  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  of  blades  of  grass  on 
Ae  earth?  According  to  this  supposition  then,  there  is  an 
almost  endless  multitude  of  numbers,  greater,  and  many  of 
them  incalculably,  than  an  infinite  niunber.  To  such  pal- 
pable absurdities  are  we  reduced  by  supposing  an  iofimte 
succession. 

4  It  is  also  observed  by  the  same  excellent  Writer, 
tkat  aU  these  generations  of  men  were  once  present.  One  of 
the  mdividuals,  viz.  the  first,  existed  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  us.  His  son,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
forty  years  yoxmger,  was  either  at  an  infinite,  or  at  a  "finite, 
distance  from  us.  If  at  an  infinite,  then  the  infinite  dis- 
tance of  his  father  was  forty  years  longer  than  the  infinite 
distance  of  the  son.  If  the  son  was  at  a  finite  distance  from 
08,  then  forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will  make  it 
infinite. 

It  is  unnecessary,  that  I  should  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
complication  of  folly. 

The  same  arguments  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable 
to  all  possible  successions.  Every  succession  is  in  its  nature 
made  up  of  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  beginning.  Of  course 
We  see  intuitively,  that  the  whole  has  had  a  beginning. 

The  only  subject,  on  which  rests  even  a  seeming  obscurity 
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in  tbis  respect,  is  what  is  called  continued  motum.  Some  per- 
sons have  considered  motion  of  this  kind,  snch  for  example  as 
that  of  the  Planets,  as  not  being  successive;  because  when 
viewed  in  the  gross,  the  successive  parts  were  not  s^>araUe 
by  the  human  mind.  Divide  the  circuit,  as  a  wheel  issdivided 
by  its  cogs,  or  teeth ;  or  fix  upon  ^  number  of  stars,  by  which 
the  planet  shall  successively  pass ;  and  the  delusion,  occasioned 
by  the  continuity  of  the  parts,  will  vanish  in  a  moment.  It 
will  be  seen  of  course,  and  with  perfect  distinctness,  that  mo- 
tion, in  all  its  forms,  is  as  truly  a  succession  of  changes,  as  suc- 
cessive thought,  or  successive  being. 

II.  Atheists  assert,  that  the  existence  of  things  is  casuah 

In  this  assertion  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect, 
and  the  very  existence  of  causation,  are  denied,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  being  is  concerned.  All  beings  are  supposed 
not  to  have  been  produced,  or  caused,  but  to  have  happened : 
their  existence  being  supposed  to  be  a  mere  contingency. 
Some,  perhaps  most  of  those,  who  have  adopted  this  system, 
have  however  at  the  same  time  believed  matter  to  be  eternal. 
On  this  scheme  of  existence  I  observe, 

1.  That  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  hy  any 
evidence  whatever.  The  doctrine  of  casual,  or  contingent 
existence,  precludes  all  reasoning  by  its  very  nature.  The 
very  demand  of  a  reason  from  him  who  adopts  it,  is  itself  an 
absurdity  ;•  because  he  declares  to  you  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  doctrine,  that  neither  the  existence,  nor  the  doctrine,  ad- 
mits of  the  application  of  any  reason.  Of  course,  the  fact, 
tiiat  existence  has  happened  in  any  case,  is  in  its  own  nature 
capable  of  being  evidenced  only  by  testimony,  and  of  this 
Evidence  it  is  in  fact  incapable,  because  no  witness  was  ever 
present  at  such  a  contingency.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  stands 
on  exactly  the  same  ground  with  that  of  all  other  mere  as- 
sumptions ;  such  as,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  blue,  or  triangular; 
that  ike  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  walk  with  their  heads  down- 
ward ;  or  that  the  Sun  is  a  body  of  melted  glass. 

2.'  The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  have,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  form  a  system,  founded  on  it,  been  driven,  tifi- 
moidably,  into  a  continued  succession  of  absurdities. 

icurus,  the  principal  vender  of  this  system,  supposed, 
numerable  solid  atoms  existed  from  eternity  in  infinite 
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space ;  that  they  were  of  different  sizes  and  figures,  and  were 
all  separated  from  each  other ;  and  that  they  were  oriffinaBy 
quiescent^  or  motionless.     When  it  was  objected,  that  they 
mnst,  then,  have  remained  for  ever  motionless  ;  he  invented 
for  them  a  ctmatus  ad  motum ;  an  endeavour,  or  tendency, 
towards  motion ;  which  he  declares  to  have  been  inherent  in 
them  eternally.     When  it  was  objected,  that  unless  they  were 
moved  eternally  by  this  conatus,  they  could  never  have  moved 
at  all ;  he  avoided  this  difficulty  by  determining,  thai  they  had 
moved  from  eternity ,  in  parallel  directions.     It  was  objeeted 
again,  that  with  this  motion  they  would  never  have  approached 
any  nearer  to  each  other.     To  escape  this  difficulty,  he  gave 
them  a  motion,  in  a  small  degree  oblique.     The  cause  of 
ihdr  motion  he  declares  to  be  their  weight ;  and  their  direc- 
tkm  tobe  downward:  not  knowing,  that  there  is  no  weight, 
wbere  there  is  no  attracting  body ;  and  that  every  direction 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  downward.     I  will  not 
porsiie  this  mass  of  absurdities  any  farther ;  and  will  only  ob- 
serve, flmt  those  who  have  followed  him,  have  not  rendered 
the  system  a  whit  better  than  they  found  it 

3.  7^  actual  state  of  things  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
ths  doctrine. 

Regularity  is  a  direct  and  perfect  proof  of  the  absence  of 
casualty  in  the  formation  of  that  in  which  the  regularity  ex- 
ists ;  and  the  whole  system  of  things  is,  in  its  parts,  and  their 
union  in  a  whole,  one  immense  and  multiform  system  of  re- 
gttlarity. 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  small  as  the  number 
is,  are  proved  arithmetically  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  billions  of  different  horizontal 
animgements.  Were  they  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and 
to&il  in  any  supposed  order,  the  chances  against  their  falling, 
» second  time,  in  the  same  order  are  at  least  as  great  o 
number,  as  that  which  has  been  specified ;  and  just  so  many 
^^ces  exist  against  their  falling  in  any  given  position. 

In  the  human  frame  there  are  probably  more  than  a  million 
^f  parts,  greater  and  smaller ;  all  of  which  we  behold  united 
"n  a  perfect  and  most  regular  system.  The  relative  horizontal 
positions  only,  of  which  these  are  capable,  must  be  expressed 
^y  more  than  a  million  of  arithmetical  figures  ;  their  vertical 
^oblique  positions  must  bo  expressed  by  several  millions 
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more ;  and  all  these  combined,  must  be  expressed  by  the  mnl 
tiplication  of  these  immense  sums  with  each  other.  Th 
chances,  therefore,  against  such  an  union  of  the  parts  of  th* 
human  body,  as  actually  exists,  even  after  we  suppose  th 
several  parts  actually  formed,  would  be  such  as  wotdd  be  ex 
pressed  by  this  abrogate  of  figures :  a  number  which  all  th 
human  race,  who  have  existed  since  the  Mosaic  date  of  th 
creation,  would  not  have  been  able  to  count,  had  they  busier 
themselves  in  no  other  employment  during  their  lives.  I: 
addition  to  this,  the  number  of  chances  against  the  origins 
formation  of  these  parts  is  immensely  greater,  than  against  th 
fact  of  their  coming  together.  Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  end  c 
the  climax :  for  we  perfectly  well  know,  that  if  all  the  part 
were  actually  and  perfectly  formed,  they  could  neither  pu 
themselves  together,  nor  l>e  united  by  any  human  skill  o 
labour,  however  long  employed.  Beyond  all  this,  if  the 
were  all  formed,  and  all  perfectly  united,  so  as  to  constitnt 
exactly,  both  within  and  without,  a  human  frame,  it  would  sti 
be  a  mere  corpse,  without  life  or  motion.  Were  we  to  l^lmi 
still  ftirther,  that  the  frame  thus  formed,  might  become  po£ 
sessed  of  life,  it  would  yet  be  destitute  of  a  soul,  and  there 
fore  infinitely  distant  from  the  intelligent  being,  whom  we  ca 
Man. 

.  All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  a  second  time,  i 
order  to  the  existence  of  mankind ;  one  of  each  sex  bem 
originally  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  succeed 
ing  generations.  In  the  same  manner,  the  same  process  muf 
be  repeated,  in  order  to  the  production  of  every  kind  c 
animals ;  and  in  most  cases  in  order  to  the  production  of  th 
kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 

He  who  can  believe  this  system,  can  believe  any  thmg 
and  his  faith  must  undoubtedly  be  the  nearest  approximatio 
to  casualty,  which  has  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  histoi 
of  man. 

The  body  of  man  is  a  system  made  up  of  parts,  wondei 
fully  numerous  and  diversified,  and  still  more  wonderful] 
united  and  arranged.  Every  one  of  them  is  regularly  fouB 
in  all  the  bodies  of  men,  in  its  own  place ;  and  that  the  be 
place  possible.  The  hair  of  the  head,  which  for  aught  thi 
appears,  might  as  naturally  have  grown  on  the  face,  grov 
only  where  it  i»  needed  to  cover  the  cerebrum,  and  cerebettut 
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SO  tender  and  vital,  from  the  injuries  of  both  heat  and  cold ; 
and  to  become,  at  the  same  time,  a  beautifiil  ornament    The 
qres  are  placed  where  only  they  are  needed,  or  could  be 
materially  ujseful,  to  direct  the  hands  and  the  feet ;  the  teeth, 
wh^re  alone  they  could  serve  their  great  purpose  of  mastica- 
tioD;  the  throat,  immediately  behind  and  beneath  them,  where 
alone  it  could  answer  its  own  purpose  of  receiving  the  food, 
after  it  has  been  chewed,  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thus  pre- 
pared for  digestion ;  the  stomach,  beneath  the  throat,  or  more 
properly  beneath  the  cssapliagtu,  to  receive  through  it  the  food, 
thus  prepared,  and  render  it  usefid  to  the  preservation  of  life 
by  digestion.     In  the  san^e  manner,  the  heart  is  situated  in 
exactly  that  position,  with  respect  to  the  lungs  and  the  greater 
arteries  and  veins,  in  which  it  communicates  to  them,  and 
through  them  to  the  whole  body,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the;  blood,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  sustain- 
ing life.     The  lungs  also  are  in  the  same  happy  manner  con- 
nected with  the  throat  by  the  trachea  so  as  to  receive,^  and 
decompose  the  air^  on  which  we  live,  after  it  is  admitted  into 
the  nostrils.     The  great  bone  of  the  neck  and  back,  commonly 
called  the  spine,  is  so  formed  and  placed,  as  to  sustain  the 
body  in  an  erect  posture ;  as  to  defend,  in  a  manner  indis- 
pensably necessary,  the  spinal  marrow,  so  essential  to  life ;  and 
as,  through  orifices  in  the  vertebras,  of  which  it  is  composed,  to 
permit  the  nerves  to  pass,  and  give  sensation  to  every  part  of 
the  body ;  and  as,  at  the  same  lime,  to  enable  us  to  bend  into 
every  useful  position.     The  tongue  is  so  constructed  and  posit- 
ed, as  to  answer  exactly  its  various  important  purposes,  par- 
ticularly tasting  and  speaking ;  the  hands,  where  alone  they 
could  be  employed,  in  their  innumerable  uses ;  and  the  feet, 
where  alone  they  could  enable  us  to  stand  or  walk. 

Tliis  course  of  illustration  might  be  pursued  through  a  vo- 
lume, or  rather  through  many  volumes ;  and  the  more  minutely 
and  extensively  it  was  pursued,  the  more  clearly  would  it  evince, 
at  every  step,  a  design  most  wonderful  in  itself,  originally  and 
exactly  formed,  and  perfectly  executed ;  every  part  of  which 
is  with  the  greatest  felicity  fitted  to  the  important  ends  of 
human  existence. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  consider,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  mere  casualty  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Sup- 
pose the  eves  only  placed  (where  they  might  as  easily  have 
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faUen  by  chance,  as  in  their  proper  place)  in  any  one  of  those 
innumerable  positions,  furnished  by  the  body ;  for  example,  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet :  What  would 
have  become  of  the  man?  Suppose  the  mouth,  the  throat, 
&e  tm^ea,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  or  the  heart,  to  have  been 
removed  even  a  very  little  distance  from  their  present  places. 
How  soon  must  life,  if  we  suppose  life  at  first  to  exist,  be 
extinguished  ?  Or  rather,  how  impossible  must  it  have  been 
for  life  to  exist  at  all?  Were  the  hands  and  feet  to  intcs^ 
change  positions ;  were  the  thumb  to  grow  from  the  back  of 
the  hand ;  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers  to  be  turned  outwards, 
nearly  every  purpose  which  man  is  fitted  to  accomplish,  must 
be  entirely  prevented.  The  truth  is,  all  the  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  of  high  importance  to  our  wellbeing,  both  as  to 
their  structure  and  their  position,  and  very  many  of  thcan 
are  in  both  respects  absolutely  indispensable.  A  very  small 
change  in  any  one  of  these  would  be  equally  fatal  to  comfort 
and  to  life. 

Whence  then  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  in  so  many  millions 
of  the  human  race,  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body  are  ex- 
actly formed,  and  exactly  placed,  in  their  proper  and  relative 
position;  that  the  blood  has  flowed  injts  thousand  channels, 
and  regularly  returned  to  the  fountains,  in  all  its  various 
courses;  that  the  food  has  ever  been  digested;  the  processes 
of  secretion  carried  on  with  exactness;  the  juices  separated 
without  mixture ;  and  the  nutriment  of  the  whole  body  con- 
veyed to  every  part,  however  minute,  and  however  distant  ? 
That  the  organs  of  sensation  have  ever  been  formed;  and 
the  bones,  muscles,  and  sinews,  furnished  with  strength,  and 
the  nerves  with  sensitive  perception ;  and  that  thus  the  body 
has  become  a  frame,  a  tenement,  suited  to  the  inhabitation 
of  an  intelligent  mind  ? 

Let  me  further  ask,  has  mere  casualty  been  the  source  of 
contrivance,  of  thought,  of  volition,  of  virtue  ?  Has  an  im- 
material existence,  possessed  of  these  wonderful  powers, 
started  into  being  by  a  mere  contingency  ?  That  the  soul  b 
immaterial,  I  shall,  as  I  have  before  observed,  attempt  to 
prove  in  another  Discourse,  and  shall  therefore  take  it  here 
for  granted.  Will  it  be  held,  that  souls  are  also  progenitors, 
and  propagate  each  other,  after  chance  has  given  birth  to  the 
first  in  the  sen 
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He  fint  iHoofii  of  dedgB,  ctr.  die  piOTisMMi  of 
adapted  fffiJartly  to  Ike  awawpKAment  of  &ida,  ate  who 
fond  m  ewaj  mmaai  bodf ;  in  every  oiganiwd  sIracUBe; 
m  the  OHBeral  Ihnilioi,  to  a  Tast  extent ;  and  nnivenaDy  in 
Ae  tgne,  poaUkmt,  ■olions,  and  appmtenanoea,  of  the  iporidb 
coayaing  &e  pianetarj  system.  Tlieir  magmtodes,  tkeir 
diriiBccs  fipom  die  sm,  die  posidon  of  theiraxeOytheirdhnal 
aad  annnal  veYohidonB,  dieir  famhnre  of  moons;  d»  oentnd 
station,  sne,  and  qdendour,  of  die  vast  luminons  world 
aroond  wliidi  diey  roU ;  die  legolarhy  and  harmony  of  aO 
dieir  motions;  are  ovenrhdming  proofs  of  design  and  wia- 
doBi,  sndi  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  boundless  and  nn- 
creatad  mind. 

m.  AiieUts  astert^  thai  the  weverai  hemgt^fofimd  m  Hm 
nmrte,  moe  their  existence  to  the  cperaikms  ofwuUter. 

h  opposing  diis  sdieme  we  retnni  again  to  argmnents,  de- 
ri?ed  firom  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect :  for  here  a 
cause  is  not  only  supposed,  but  direcdy  alleged  by  the  Atheist, 
and  is  regarded  by  hfan  as  being  adequate  to  the  production  of 
an  beings.  It  will  be  my  business  to  prove  from  the  inade- 
quacy, and  the  consequent  inefficacy,  of  the  alleged  causes, 
that  it  was  not  the  real  source  of  existence  to  the  beings,  visible 
b  Ae  world  around  us.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose, I  observe, 

1.  That  matter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Atheist,  with 
vion  I  am  now  argmng,  to  be  destitute  of  inteUigence ;  it 
l>ebg  the  great  object  of  his  scheme  to  prove,  that  his  own 
existence,  and  that  of  other  beings,  was  not  derived  from  an 
■otelHgent  cause. 

2.  The  eternal  existence  of  matter  is  a  merely  gratuitous 
*^ippositum,  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever. 

9»Ifwe  admit,  that  matter  existed  from  eternity,  its  pro* 
P^Hies  and  operations  must  all  have  been  also  eternal*  As 
^^  properties  of  matter  are  inherent  in  it,  they  must,  in  the 
<^  supposed,  have  been  eternally  inherent.  Of  course  what- 
^er  powers  matter  possessed,  it  possessed  them  eternally; 
ttiere  being  no  cause,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  increase,  lessen, 
or  alter  them.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  have  ope- 
^ted  firom  eternity,  in  every  way  in  which  they  could  operate 
^HII.     All  the  bein^  therefore,  and  all  the  changes  which  its 
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Operations  coald  produce,  it  must  have  produced  from  eternity. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  there  must  have  been  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite series  of  men,  of  animals,  of  vegetables,  of  motions,  and 
of  changes  of  every  other  kind,  in  the  universe.  But  this  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  a  self-contradiction.  The  premises 
whence  it  is  derived  are  therefore  fabe.  That  matter  should 
have  possessed  these  powers  from  eternity,  without  exerting 
them,  and  that  it  should  have  exerted  them  from  eternity,  are 
thus  proved  to  be,  as  I  asserted  in  the  former  Discourse,  plain 
impossibilities.  It  follows  then  undeniably,  that  if  matter  ex- 
isted eternally  in  one  uniform  state,  that  state  was  entirely 
quiescent;  and  that  no  change,  however  small,  could  ever 
have  taken  place  in  it,  but  from  an  extrinsic  cause.  Thus  the 
supposition  of  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  is  so  far  from 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  beings  and  the  changes  in 
the  universe,  that  it  will  not  account  for  any  thing,  not  even 
for  the  least  change  in  the  position  or  circumstances  of  an 
atom. 

4.  There  is  no  fact  which  gives  even  the  appearance  of 
plausibiliti/  to  this  scheme.  The  only  facts,  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  ever  been  seriously  alleged  to  this  purpose,  are 
the  production  of  insects,  and  plants,  by  what  is  called  equi- 
vocal generation :  according  to  which,  by  the  mere  fermenta- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  matter,  the  insect  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  without  a  parent,  and  the  plant  without  a  seed. 

To  tliis  I  answer, 

(1)  That  this  is  at  hest  a  mere  supposiiiony  no  evidence 
having  been  ever  furnished  of  the  fact  which  it  alleges, 

(2)  Francisco  de  Redi,  and  Malpighi,  two  eminent  Italian 
philosophers,  have,  by  a  long  train  of  ingenious  and  accurate 
experiments,  unanswerably  proved,  that  equivocal  generation 
is  a  groundless  hypothesis ;  and  that  no  matter^  in  any  process 
of  fermentation,  will  produce  an  insect  without  a  parent,  or 
a  plant  without  a  seed.  As  therefore  all  the  powers  and 
operations  of  matter  must,  if  eternal,  be  eternally  the  same ; 
and  as  matter  now  produces  no  such  beings  as  are  alleged ; 
it  follows  unanswerably,  that  matter  was  never  the  cause  of 
any  such  productions. 

5.  Innumerable  facts  directly  refute  this  scheme. 

(1)  That  this  world,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  eternal 
tain;  because  its  surface  is  continually  changing,  and 
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cfprwnmatinff  towards  a  kvd.  IS  we  suppose* one  partide 
only  to  have  descended  froin,  the  higfaer  towards  the  lower 
parts  of  the  surface  in  an  age,  or  in  a  million  of  ages ;  the 
whole,  unless  counteracted  by  opposing  causes  (and  in  m^^t 
places  there  is  no  trace  of  such  causes)  must  have  become  an 
cothe  level,  at  a  period  too  distant  to  be  conceived  by  any 
Bind,  or  expressed  by  any  numbers.  Yet  millions  of  tons 
aonoally  descend  towards  the  centre.  The  date  of  the  earth, 
in  its  present  state,  must  therefore  have  begun  at  a  time  not 
ftr  distant 

(2)  Iff  contrary  to  truth,  we  admit  gravitation  to  be  an 
iahereHi  property  of  matter,  it  could  not  possibly  have  caused 
fis  revolutions  of  the  planets.  Let  the  planets  be  placed  at 
any  supposable  place  and  distance,  vrithin  the  reach  of  the 
ion's  attraction ;  the  only  direction  in  which  they  could  possi- 
Uy  move,  would  be  a  straight  or  right  line  towards  the  smij 
because  this  is  the  only  direction  in  which  his  gravitation  and 
theirs  can  possibly  act  It  is  easily  and  mathematically 
proved,  that  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  planets  round  the 
nm  a  projectile  force  or  impulse,  acting  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  planetary  orbit,  was  originally  indispensable. 
So  far  therefore  would  the  planets  have  been  from  moving  in 
dteir  proper  orbits  round  the  Sun  by  the  mere  power  of  gra- 
^tation,  that  they  could  only  have  fallen  directly  to  the  Sun. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  the  planets  have  moved  eternally  in  their 
present  orbits ;  and  that  the  Earth,  for  example,  has  performed 
an  infinite  series  of  revolutions ;  it  must  also  be  said,  that  the 
Moon  in  her  circuit  round  the  Earth  has  performed  a  series 
thirteen  times,  and  the  Earth  in  its  rotation  round  its  axis,  a 
leries  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  as  great  as  that  in- 
fimte  series. 

(3)  The  diurnal  motions  of  tlie  planets,  the  positions  of 
(knr  axes,  and  the  attendance  of  their  satellites,  which  accord 
^h  no  regularity,  or  proportion  to  their  magnitudes,  or 
^kir  distances  from  the  Sun,  and  cannot  be  explained  in  any 
^consistency  with  mere  material  principles,  prove  themselves, 
^^"iquestionably,  to  have  been  derived  from  an  extrinsic  and 
intelligent  cause. 

6.  From  a  sufficiently  regular  course  of  observations,  em- 
ployed on  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  a  series  of 
correct  calculations  xonceming  them,  it  is  proved  by  Ferguson/ 

VOL.    f.  D 
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^Cltat  flie  ancient  ertipses,  noted  in  history,  took  place  at  Hmes, 
diSeriiig  sensiblj front  those  ipdnch  the  calculations  require; 
Ifaat  fliese  diflfer6iicest>f'time  regularly  diminish,  as  the  times 
approach  nearer  to  ns ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  Ae  Moon  was 
^refore  more  distant  from  the  Earth  formerly,  than  it  is  now. 
Hence  it  is  certain,  that  the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth, 
instead  of  having  been  eternal,  has  existed  only  during  a  little 
period. 

In  the  last  place,  for  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  atheistical 
dream  any  longer,  if  all  these  impossibilities  were  removed, 
and  all  these  proofi  given  up,  another  would  still  remain, 
which  completely  refutes  this  scheme ;  viz.  that  matter  cannot 
he  the  cause  of  intelligence 4  Quod  non  JuAet,  dare  non  potest ; 
ithat  a  cause  does  not  contain  or  possess,  it  cannot  communis 
tate,  is  a  maxim,  or  self-evident  proposition.  That  matter 
therefore,' which  cannot  thinh,  will,  or  originate  motion,  should 
communicate  thought,  volition,  and  motivity,  is  plainly  im- 
possible. 

lliuii  have  I  considered  the  only  atheistical  schemes  of  ex« 
istence,  which  merit  any  serious  attention.  Were  I  disposed 
to  exUbit  the  abettora  of  diese  schemes  in  a  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible light;  the  efforts  of  Anaximander,  Epicurus,  the 
Egyptian  philosophera,  the  Count  de  Buffon,  and  many  others 
bofli  ^cient' and  modem,  to  explain  the  origin  and  progress 
of  things^  wotdd  fronish  me  with  ample  materials.  But  such 
an  exhibition  would  ill  become  this  sacred  place.  I  shall  only 
MA,  that  the  existence  of  the  very  matter  to  which  so  much 
fa  attributed,  and  on  which  such  reliance  is  placed,  by  atheisti- 
cal philosophers,  can  never  be  evinced.  I  myself  believe 
indeed  that  it  exists,  but  I  also  know  that  its  existence  can- 
not be  proved. 

REMARKS. 

•  From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 
^  1.  That  Atheism  in  all  its  forms  is  a  specimen  of  the  most 
absolute  credulity.  The  three  great  atheistical  schemes  of 
existence  here  recited,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  which  have 
been  formed,  are  founded  on  mere  assumptions,  or  gratuitous 
hgrpoti^eses,  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  arg^ument  or  evid^sce. 
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But  to  adopt  a  mere  assnmptiony  especiaUy  in  a  case  of  infi- 

nite  importaiice,  is  credulity  in  the  extrraie,  and  folly  whick 

eannot  plead  even  a  pretence.     More  than  this,  each  of  these 

fchemes  is  refuted  by  direct  demonstration.     Beyond  eYen 

Ais,  they  are  unansw4l(afily'q(iroted;'  not  only  to  be  false,  but 

io  be  impossible.      Still  the  Atheist  goes  on  quietly  with  his 

fidth  in  these  hypotheses,  and  resolves  to  believe,  in  defiance 

of  demonstration  and  impossibility. 
*    •     •     • 

2.  There  are  still  men,  in  considerable  numbers,  and  of 

no  small  ingenuity,  who  profess  themselves  Atheists ;  and 
▼ho  thus  prove,  that  Atheism  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and 
not  in  the  ^understanding.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
diaa  tiiat  these  doctrines  can  never  have  been  embraced  from 
argument  or  conviction,  or  by  an  unbiassed  understanding. 
They  were  therefore  c^Ytdinly  addptect  under  the  influence  of 
die  heart ;  and  believed,  only  because  they  were  loved,  or  be- 
eanse  God  wa»  dreaded  and  hated.  Thus  tlie  heart  is  the 
true  source  oSihe  belief  that  there  is  no  God;  and  he  is  a  fool 
▼ho,  governed  by  its  wishes,  thus  believes  against  all  reason 
and  evidence. 

3.  As  such  men  have  thus  believed  under  such  an  in- 
floeBce,  so,  if  we  indulge  such  wishes,  we  may  be  given  up  by 
Ood  to  these  or  any  other  fatal  doctrines,  and  of  course  to 
iestruciion.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the  heart,  and  in  its 
hostility  to  Ood  and  his  character.  What  we  wish,  we  easily 
bdieve ;  and  what  we  dread  or  hate,  we  easily  disbelieve. 
As  we  dread  the  anger  of  God  against  sin,  and  against  ouT'- 
i^es  particularly  as  sinners,  and  aU  his  designs  io  punish  it; 
as  we  hate  to  renounce  it,  and  its  pleasures ;  we  contrive  easily, 
aid  naturally,  to  disbelieve  his  designs,  character,  and  er- 
iftence.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  when  God,  provoked  by 
our  rebellion  and  opposition,  gives  us  up  to  a  reprobate  mind. 

How  greatly  ought  we  then  to  fear  this  mass  of  guilt,  danger, 
and  ruin !  How  earnestly  ought  we  to  watch,  and  strive,  and 
pray  that  we  fall  not  into  this  train  of  temptations  and  miseries! 
Let  us  resolve  to '  receive  the  truth,'  at  all  events,  however  hum- 
bling or  painful,  *  in  the  love  of  it'  And  may  God  grant  that  it 
auiy  make  us '  free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  translate 
V  iQto  the  glorious  liberty  of  his  Children.'     Amen. 

0  2 
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THE  FOOL  HATH  SAID  IN  HIS  HEART,  THERE  IS  NO 
THEY  ARE  CORRUPT  ;  THEY  HAVE  DONE  ABOAJ 
BLB  WORKS:  THERE  IS  NONE  THAT  DOETH  60C 

PSALM    Xl\ 

In  my  last  Discoiine,  I  consideTed  the  objections  of  Atl 
against  the  being  and  government  of  God ;  and  those  doc 
ooncerning  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  which  they 
snbstitated  for  the  doctrines  of  Theism  and  the  Scripture 
this  most  important  subject  The  objections  I  endeav< 
to  prove  misound  and  nugatory,  and  the  doctrines  1 
mere  hypotheses,  demonstrably  false,  and  plainly  impos 
Hence  I  concluded  them  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  hearl 
not  of  die  intellect  Hence  also  I  concluded,  that  he 
minuses  them,  is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  te 
foal.  There  is  no  more  absolute  folly  than  to  believe 
trines  becauQe  we  love  them,  and  to  reject  doctrines  be< 
we  hate  them ;  or  in  other  words,  to  suffer  our  inclinatic 
govern  our  understanding. 

The  consequences  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  Atheism  | 
rally,  are  in  the  text  declared  in  these  words,  '  They  arc 
nq»t;  they  have  done  abominable  works:  there  is  none 
doeth  good.'  brother  words.  Atheists  are  corrupt;  th< 
abominable  works ;  there  is  none  of  them  that  doeth  | 
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His  character  of  Atheisk»  seen  by  the  Psahnist  and  declaim ' 
by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  three  thousand  years  ago,  has  not 
changed  for  the  better  at  any  period  down  to  the  present  day. 
Tliey  haye  ever  been  cormpt,  they  have  ever  done  abominable 
woils ;  there  has  never  been  amonic  them  a  single  good  or 
Yirtuons  man. 

It  cannot  but  be  an  nsefiil  employment  to  examine  this  in- 
teresting-subject,  and  to  learn  from  such  an  examination,  the 
manner  in  which  these  false  principles,  dictated  and  embraced 
by  a  bad  heart,  contribute  in  their  turn,  as  powerful  causes,  to 
render  that  heart  still  more  corrupt ;  to  fill  the  life  with  abo- 
minable actions ;  and  to  prevent  every  one  who  embraces 
these  doctrines,  from  assuming  the  character  of  virtue. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject,  it 
win  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Virtue  is  nothing  but  voluntary 
cbedience  to  truth ;  and  Sin,  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience 
to  falsehood.  Or  more  generally,  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  a 
disposition  or  preparation  of  the  heart,  flowing  out  into  acts  of 
obedience,  in  the  respective  manners  which  I  have  mentioned. 
From  these  definitions,  which  it  is  presumed  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfrdly  denied,  it  is  evident  that  every  false  doctrine  which 
is  relished  by  the  heart,  will  of  course  govern  its  afiections  and 
volitions ;  and  will  therefore  contsol  the  conduct  Nor  is  it 
less  evident,  that  in  the  present  case,  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion, being  embraced  only  because  they  are  loved,  will  emi- 
nently influence  the  heart  which  has  dictated  them,  and  emi- 
nently afiect  all  the  moral  conduct. 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  all  persons  accustomed  to  the  invest 
tigation  of  moral  subjects,  that  ^fAe  character  of  a  man  mustf 
at  least  in  a  great  measure,  be  formed  by  his  views  of  the  seve- 
ral suf^ects  with  which  he  .is  acquainted.  As  these  are  ex- 
panded, magnificent,  and  sublime ;  or  narrow,  ordinary,  and 
grovelling ;  the  taste,  the  character,  and  the  conduct,  will  be 
refined  and  noble,  or  gross  and  contemptible.  A  man  accus- 
tomed to  an  exalted  sphere  of  life,  and  to  a  regular  iotercourse 
with  great  objects,  will  assume  of  course  a  dignity  and  great- 
ness of  mind,  and  a  splendour  of  personal  character,  which 
cannot  be  assumed  by  him  whose  views  have  ever  been  limited 
to  few  and  small  objects,  and  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
actions  of  no  significance.  There  is  something  princely,  of 
coarse,  in  men  even  of  moderate  endowments^  when  properly 
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educated  for  the  inheritance  of  a  throne.  There  is  eveiy 
thing  diminutive,  of  necessity,  in  him  who  is  trained  only  to 
he  a  camp-boy  or  a  shoe-black. 

When  men  are  educated  to  contemplation  and  science,  it 
may  not  unnaturaUy  be  imagined,  that  their  minds,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  their  endowments,  will,  from  the  simila- 
rity of  their  pursuits,  be  formed  into  a  similarity  of  character. 
This  however  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mistaken  opinion.  The 
very  objects  with  which  such  men  are  equally  cofwersant,  may, 
from  their  respective  modes  of  viewing  them,  become  totaUy 
unlike,  and  even  contradictory,  in  their  apprehension.  It 
will  not  be  questioned  that  the  mind  of  a  Heathen,  studying, 
with  the  views  of  a  Heathen,  the  polytheism  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  would  be  affected  very  differently  from  the  mind  of  a 
Christian,  investigating  the  same  subject.  The  manner  iir- 
which  we  regard  any  object  of  inquiry,  may  differ  from  some 
other  manner  almost  as  much  as  any  two  oljects  of  inquisition 
may  differ  from  each  other.  The  views  of  him  who  regards  the 
firmament  as  a  great  blue  canopy,  and  the  stars  as  little  sparl^:! 
of  light,  differ  from  the  views  of  the  astronomer  who  considers 
the  firmament  as  a  boundless  expansion,  and  the  stars  as  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  suns,  almost  as  widely  as  the  two 
objects  of  contemplation  differ.  The  manner  therefore  Jn 
which  human  contemplations  are  directed  may  be  very  vari- 
ous, although  the  objects  are  the  same.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
the  grandeur  or  diminutiveness  of  the  objects,  but  the  great- 
ness or  littleness  of  the  views  entertained  of  them,  which  affect 
and  form  the  character. 

The  taste  or  relish  of  the  mind,  particularly,  will  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  be  formed  by  this  cause.  The  mind, 
by  an  early  habit  accustomed  to  little  views,  will  soon  learn  to 
relish  no  other.  Accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  a  con- 
nection with  grovelling  objects  only,  it  soon  ceases  to  be 
pleased  with  any  other  objects.  Accustomed  to  form  diminu- 
tive and  debased  schemes  of  action,  it  becomes  easily  and 
finally  disgusted  with  every  thing  of  an  enlarged  and  superior 
nature. 

As  these  things  are  true  of  all  the  views  entertained  by  man, 
so  they  arr^  especialfy  true  of  those  which  may  be  called  origi- 
nal and  fundamental ;  which  involve  all  subordinate  ones». 
wiodi  direct  evejy  futm^  course  <^  thouji^t,  and  to  which  the 
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mind  fUalu  it  necessary  to  reconcile  ev^  succeeding  pwefoae^ 
lelislw  and  opinion.  If  the  stem  here  be  a  meie  twig^  the 
tranches  mnst  be  pooir  and  dknini^ve  indeed;  Thns  he»  the 
basis  of  whose  religion  was  an  idol,  most  form  a  system  of 
theology  and  ethics  dismally  lean  and  contemptible. 

All  the  motives  to  human  condoct  are  found,  either  in  the 
dffm^  with  which  we  conyene,  or  in  the  views  with  which 
we  regard  them.  If  the  objects  or  the  ?iews  be  low  and  de- 
based,  low  and  debased  motives  only  will  arise  out  of  them. 
But  motives  originate  all  our  conduct,  regulate  its  progress^ 
sad  detennine  its  nature.  If  they  be  low  and  debased,  the 
conduct  will  partake  of  the  same  characteristicsy  and  will  of 
course  be  g^velling,  unworthy,  and  odious. 

Thns  the  objects  with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  the 
Tiews  which  we  form  of  them,  will  detennine  both  the  internal 
and  external  character  of  man. 

It  wiU  be  remarked,  that  I  have  considered  this  subject  in* 
dependentiy  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for 
this  reason^  that  I  am  arguing  with  those  who  deny  a  divine 
Revelation. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  assert,  in  accordance  with 
the  text,  that  the  proper,  natural,  and  necessary  it^uence  of 
Atheism  is  to  contract,  and  render  grovelling,  the  views,  to 
corrupt  the  character,  and  to  deform  the  life  of  man.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  under  the 
following  heads : 

I.  The  views  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Natural 
World: 

II.  His  views  of  tlie  Moral  World: 

III.  His  views  of  the  Future  World. 

All  these  I  shall  also,  from  time  to  time,  compare  with  the 
views  which  the  Christian  entertains  of  the  same  subjects. 

I.  I  shall  consider  the  views  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the. 
Natural  World. 

In  this  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  Atheist  all 
the  advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  endowments  or  ao*- 
quisitions.  He  may,  with  my  consent  be,  what  I  well  know 
he  can  be,  a  Chemist,  a  Botanist,  a  Mineralogist,  or  an  Anato- 
mist He  shall,  if  he  pleases,  be  a  Mathematician,  a  Natural 
Philosopher,  an  Astronomer,  a  Metaphysician,  or  a  Poet     ^ 
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mean  Aat  he  may  be  any  or  all  of  these,  so  far  as  one  man,  oj 
faig  opmionSy  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  sustain  Ae  serera! 
characters  qpecified.  I  will  not  even  avail  myself  of  the 
celebrated  remaik  of  Lord  Bacon, '  that  a  little  philosophy  wH 
make  a  man  an  Atheist,  but  a  great  deal  will  make  him  i 
Christian ;'  although  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  its  truth.  Mj 
business  is  not  to  dwell  on  minute  things,  but  to  show  the 
nature  of  those  which  are  of  higher  importance. 

The  Atheist  then,  may  with  enlarged  understanding  and 
skill,  contemplate  the  stracture  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He 
m^y,  with  the  eye  of  a  Naturalist,  explore  the  organization  d 
the  vegetable  kingdom ;  may  analyse  the  chemical  principiefl 
and  combinatioDs  of  plants  and  minerals ;  and  may  trace,  to 
use  his  own  language,  the  hidden  walks  of  nature,  in  hei 
mysterious  progress  through  the  system.  Or  with  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Poet,  and  the  science  of  the  Astronomer,  he 
may  be  fascinated  with  the  beauty,  splendour,  and  sublimit 
of  the  landscape,  or  delighted  with  the  distances,  magnitudes, 
motions,  harmony,  and  magnificence  of  the  planetary  and 
stellary  systems ;  still  his  views  of  all  these,  and  all  other  na- 
tural objects,  although  in  his  mind  the  most  illustrious  objects 
which  exist,  will  be  poor  and  pitiable: 

Att  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  owe  their  being  to  fate,  accident  ^ 
or  the  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  They  exist  for  no  end, 
and  accomplish  none.  They  spring  from  no  wisdom,  and  dis- 
play none.  They  are  therefore  what  they  would  have  been, 
had  they  been  made  and  moved  by  an  Intelligent  Cause,  with- 
out any  purpose  or  design  in  their  creation,  a  vast  apparatus 
of  splendour  and  magnificence  assembled  together  for  nothing ; 
an  immense  show,  m  which  nothing  was  intended,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  gained.  The  miud,  in  surveying  them, 
asks  instinctively  and  irresistibly.  How  came  this  train  oi 
wonders  into  being?  and  is  answered  with  nothing  but  per- 
plexity and  folly,  but  doubt  and  despair.  In  the  same  man- 
ner it  inquires,  Of  what  use  will  tins  mighty  assemblage  oi 
worids  and  their  furniture  prove  ?  The  only  reply  is,  Of  none. 
All,  with  all  their  motions,  furniture,  and  inhabitants,  are  the 
result,  and  under  the  control,  of  that  iron-handed  necessity 
which  exists  in  the  blind  operations  of  unconscious  matter; 
that  gloomy  Fate  of  the  Heathens,  to  which  they  sullenly  sub- 
mitted because  they  deemed  it  inevitable ;  and  which,  while 
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k  ihowiered  eakoiiities  in  abundance,  cut  off  ereiy  hope  and 
ereiy  effort  of  the  attainment  of  deliverance.  To  the  wretch 
whoM  mind  is  effectually  imbued  with  this  scheme  of  things, 
fle  miiverBe  is  changed  into  a  vast  prison,  where  himself  and 
Us  eompanions  are  confined  by  bolts  and  bars,  forged  by  the 
bad  of  bUnd,  immoveable,  and  irresistible  Destiny ;  where 
BO  heart  is  found  to  pity  their  sufferings,  and  no  hand  to  lend 
relief;  where  no  eye  looks  with  sympathy,  and  no  ear  listens 
with  tenderness ;  where  the  walls  reach  to  heaven,  and  are 
imng  with  clouds  and  midnight;  and  where  every  effort  to 
esctq)e»  conducts  the  miserable  tenants  only  to  the  sullen 
eiireni  of  Despair. 

Should  the  Atheist,  sick  with  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  con- 
templation, turn  his  eye  from  thb  scheme  of  things  to  his  only 
alternative,  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  he  will  find  himself  equally 
distant  from  refireshment  and 'from  hope.     Here,  himself  and 
aU  other  beings  in  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  with  all  their  proper- 
ties and  operations,  are  mere  accidents,  involved  and  perplexed 
Ui  their  movements,  like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  whiriwind. 
In  his  view,  if  he  understand  his  system,  and  will  think  con- 
Bistendy  with  himself,  his  thoughts,  volitions,  and  efforts,  the 
Continuance  of  his  own  being,  and  that  of  all  other  things,  are 
xxiere  casualties,  produced  by  no  cause,  upheld  by  no  support, 
directed  by  no  wisdom,  and  existing  to  no  purpose.     Mere 
abortions,  precarious  in  the  extreme,  possessed  only  of  a  doubt- 
ful and  fluctuating  existence,  they  tremble  and  flutter  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  suspense,  over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  Annihila- 
tion.   All  hero  is  doubt  and  discouragement.   Not  a  plan  can 
l)e   rationally   formed,    not   a   hope    consistently   indulged. 
^Where  every  thing  is  to  happen,  if  it  exist  at  all ;  or  where 
the  result  of  the  casualty  is,  with  the  same  probability,  seen  to 
le  any  thing  or  nothing ;  it  is  plain  that  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected.    Against  every  expectation,  the  chances  are  millions 
of  millions  to  one ;  for  every  supposable  thing  is  as  likely  to 
exist  as  any  other. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Atheist  refutes  these  declara- 
tions by  his  conduct,  because  he  lives  and  acts  like  other  men, 
and  is  no  more  influenced  than  others  by  a  regard  either  to 
fate  or  chance,  I  answer,  that  the  objection  is  erroneous.  The 
Atheist,  instead  of  reftating  these  observations,  refutes  himself. 
He  denies  his  own  principles,  and  avails  himself  of  the  prin- 
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oqples  which  he  opposes*  If  he  onderstainb  his  own  soheme^ 
he  cannot  but  know  that  the  necessity  of  existence,  which  he 
professes  to  believe,  is  irreconcileable  with  all  freedom  of 
mind,  with  all  voluntariness,  with  all  contrivance.  He  knows 
that  connection  cannot  spring  from  chance,  that  order  cannot 
arise  out  of  accid^it;  that  whatever  exists  fortuitously,  exists 
independenth^  of  all  things  else,  and  can  never  be  connected 
with  any  other  thing,  by  any  moral  or  useful  relation.  If 
therefore  he  would  think  and  act  rationally,  he  would  neither 
contrive,  expect,  fear,  nor  hope ;  neither  build  nor  plant,  nei- 
ther reap  nor  gather ;  but  would  yield  himself  up  to  the  con- 
trol of  irresistible  Destiny,  or  to  the  capricious  diqrasal  of 
Contingence. 

The  works  of  God  are  in  their  own  nature  beautiful,  magnir 
ficent,  sublime,  and  wonderful ;  and  by  every  eye  which  sees 
diem,  their  ruUure  must  in  some  degree  be  discerned.  It  is 
readily  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  Atheist  himself,  if  he  be 
not  a  sot,  must  in  some  degree  perceive  the  sublimity  ^md 
splendour,  which  are  inherent  in  tfie  earth  and  the  heavens* 
But  from  these  illustrious  attributes  he  subtracts  immensely, 
when  he  denies  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  an  intelligent  and 
eternal  Mind;  when  he  denies  that  .they  are  moved  and  ruled 
by  infinite  perfection ;  and  that  by  the  same  perfection  theiy 
are  conducted  to  a  divine  and  glorious  end,  a  purpose  infinitely 
excellent  and  desirable.  Wid^out  this  consideration,  all  their 
lustre  becomes  feeble  and  fading;  a  dim  taper,  gradually 
declining  on  the  sight, towards  a  final  extinction*  At  the 
same  time,  by  attributing  their  existence  to  Fate,  Chance^  or 
Matter,  he  contracts  their  greatness,  and  lowers  their  eleva- 
tion, to  a  measure  equally  humble  and  painful;  and  covers 
even  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  with  a  shroud  of  gloom  and 
obscurity. 

When  the  Christian  beholds  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  how 
different  are  his  views  of  the  same  illustrious  objects !  To  him 
the  vast  congregation  of  worlds  is  the  immense  and  eternal  em-v 
pire  of  the  Self-existent  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah,  contrived 
by  his  boundless  wisdom,  chosen  by  his  boundless  goodness, 
and  executed  by  his  boundless  power.  This  single  thought, 
like  the  rising  of  the  sun  upon  this  benighted  world,  imparts 
to  the  universe,  in  a  moment,  a  diffusive  and  illimitable  spteo* 
dour,  investing,  explaining,  and  adorning  all  the  beings  of 
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which  it  is  composed.  On  all,  the  snblime  impressioii  of  De^ 
sign  is  instamped  as  a  living  image,  glowing  in  living  colours. 
The  Universe  becomes  a  vast  assemblage  of  Means,  directed 
to  an  immortal  Purpose ;  arranged  in  perfect  order,  adjusted 
with  exact  symmetry,  and  operating  with  complete  harmony ; 
and  all,  firom  the  glory  of  that  purpose,  and  the  perfection  of 
their  arrangement,  symmetry,  and  operations,  derive  an  eleva** 
tion  and  grandeur,  of  which  they  are  otherwise  utterly  in- 
capable. 

Grod,  before  whom  all  things  are  as  nothing,  is  invested,  by 
his  perfections,  with  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  in  comparisoa 
with  which,  all  other  magnificence,  separately  considered,  be- 
comes '  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.'  Etenml,  Omifiplrelient, 
and  Immutable  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  aJre  objects 
so  high,  so  vast,  that  all  the  worlds  and  suns  which  they  haver 
created,  diminish,  when  compared  with  them,  to  '  the  drop  of 
ibe  bucket,  and  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.'  But  in  the 
view  of  the  Christian,  these  worlds,  and  every  thing  wUck 
tiiey  contain,  derive  a  glorious  lustre,  from  being  all  imme- 
diate exhibition  of  these  attributes,  and  of  the  iilcompreh<siifed^ 
ble  Being  in  whom  they  reside.  Wherever  ^  Christian  casts 
his  eyes,  he  sees  all  things  fiill  of  God.  The  omnipresent;^ 
all-creating,  and  all-ruling  Jehovah  Hves,  and  moves,  and  acts; 
Id  every  tiling  which  meets  his  view.  In  the  Spring,  he  comes 
forth  in  his  beauty  and  beneficence,  clothes  ^e  naked  World 
in  the  richest  attire,  and  awakens  universal  life  and  joy.  Ifi 
the  Summer,  and  the  Autumn,  *  he  openeth  his  bountiful  hand, 
and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living  thing.'  In  the  Wiut^^ 
'  he  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind,  and  in  the  storm,  and  the 
clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet'  The  heavens  recalto  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  the  day  when  God  said,  *  Let  there  be 
a  firmament;  and  there  was  a  firmament:*  In  the, sun,  stiA 
resounds  that  voice  which  commanded, '  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light.' 

In  the  mean  time,  all  things  borne  on,  in  the  view  of  the- 
Atheist,  in  li  blind  and  relentless  career  by  irresistiUe  NeceS' 
sitjy  (NT  dancing  in  fortuitous  and  endless  m^izeS;  like  the- 
Uni^inary  atoms  supposed  by  him  to  have  produced  them,  and 
therefore  dark,  cheerless,  and  hopeless,  are,  in  that  <^  ibtf 
Christian,  directed  by  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Groodntfsii  of 
Vae  Creator ;  and  are  tbcsrefore  to  him,  full  of  expiK^tatio^^ 
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bope,  and  comfort.  Wherever  he  is,  there  Grod  is.  His  ear 
is  always  open  to  his  prayers ;  his  eye,  to  his  dangers,  sorrows 
and  fears ;  his  hand,  extended  to  supply,  to  relieve,  to  com- 
fort, and  to  save.  An  Almighty  Friend  is  eveiywhere  fbmid 
by  him,  in  the  crowd  and  in  solitude,  by  night  and  by  day ; 
never  absent,  never  forgetful,  never  unkind,  never  incumbered 
by  any  concerns  which  will  prevent  his  wants  from  being  re- 
garded, nor  surrounded  by  any  difficulties  which  can  hinder 
tiiem  from  being  supplied.  Between  this  friend  and  him, 
time  and  place  can  never  intervene :  he  is  everywhere,  and  is 
^verjrwhere  to  him  a  God. 

In  this  vast  particular,  the  diflference  between  the  views  of 
tiie  Atheist  and  those  of  the  Christian,  I  need  hardly  observe, 
is  incdculable  and  immense.  The  efficacy  of  these  views  oti 
the  Mind  must,  it  is  obvious,  be  proportioned  to  their  nature. 

11.  I  mil  now  examine  the  views  which  the  Atheist  farms 
rf  the  Moral  World. 

The  Moral  world  is  the  world  of  Minds,  or  of  intelligent 
being.  The  importance  of  this  world  will  in  some  good  mea- 
sure be  conceived  from  these  considerations ;  that  the  indivi* 
doals  who  compose  it  are  the  only  beings  by  whom  good  can 
be  contrived  or  done,  and  the  only  beings  by  whom  it  can  to 
any  extent  be  eigoyed.  Of  this  world,  the  conceptions  of  die 
Adieist  are,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Christian. 

The  only  object  which  the  Atheist  knows  in  the  Moral 
world  is  Man,  and  Man  lowered  to  the  humblest  possible  level 
of  intellectual  existence.  His  origin,  in  the  view  of  the 
Adieist,  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  mushroom ;  and  his  charac- 
ter that  of  a  mere  animal.  He  is  the  subject  of  no  moral  go- 
vernment, insusceptible  of  moral  obligation ;  incapable  there- 
fore of  virtue,  excellence,  and  loveliness ;  possessing  attri- 
butes, which,  like  himself,  are  the  offspring,  and  under  the 
control,  of  Necessity  or  Chance ;  united  to  his  fellow-men  by 
nothing  but  Time  and  Place ;  insulated  in  all  his  interests, 
and  those  the  interests  of  a  swine  only ;  without  the  knowledge 
or  the  existence  of  law  or  government,  merit  or  reward ;  and 
bom  merely  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  propagate^ 
lus  kind,  to  decay,  and  to  die.  How  obvious  is  it,  that  6n 
these  views  of  Man,  there  can  be  erected  no  personal  worthy 
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enjojriiieiiti  or  hope ;  no  common  good,  no  sense  of  rectitude^ 
-and  no  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  general  happiness* 

Personal  worth  b  all  dependent  on  the  existence  of  laws 
and  govemmenty  formed  by  one  who  has  a  rig^t  to  enact  the 
former  and  adminbter  the  latter ;  a  right  founded  on  the  re- 
lations which  he  sustains  to  those  who  are  under  his  govenk 
menL  To  these  relations  also  must  the  laws  and  the  govemr 
ment  be  conformed  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  that,  and  that 
only,  shall  be  enacted,  which  requires  the  conduct  suited  tQ 
these  relations,  and  promotive  of  general  and  indiyidual  hapr 
piness.  In  the  same  manner  must  be  directed  the  rewards, 
punishments,  and  administrations.  But  on  the  scheme  of  the 
Atheist,  there  is  no  such  ruler,  and  no  such  right  to  rule^ 
there  are  no  such  relations,  and  no  such  duties.  Rectitude, 
the  sum  of  personal  worth,  consists  in  rendering  voluntarily, 
that  which  others  have  a  right  to  claim.  But  on  his  scheme 
no  claim  can  be  founded,  and  none  exists.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  due ;  of  course,  no  duty  can  be  performed,  and  no 
rectitude  experienced.  Hence  that  high,  unceasing,  and  re- 
fined enjoyment,  which  attends  the  sense  of  rectitude,  can 
nev^  be  found  by  the  Atheist. 

As  the  Atheist  is  without  rectitude  or  moral  principle,  and 
destitute  of  the  sense  and  enjoyment  of  it ;  so  it  is  plain,  that 
his  whole  conduct  must  be  directed  by  a  regard  to  mere  con- 
venience ;  or  rather  by  a  regard  to  what  his  passions,  unre- 
strained, rendered  intense  by  habitual  indulgence,  and  fasten-f 
ing  their  view  only  on  the  present  object,  may  deem  conve- 
nient In  other  words,  his  conduct  must  be  dictated  merely 
by  <he  existing  passion  and  appetite ;  and  must  therefore  be 
that  very  conduct,  which  has  produced  almost  all  the  miseries 
and  complaints  of  mankind. 

If  this  scheme  be  true,  all  men  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
governed  by  it.  What  would  become  of  such  a  worid,  and 
of  the  Atheist  himself  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  ?  No  man, 
it  is  evident,  could  exercise  confidence  towards  any  other  man. 
The  loss  of  the  enjoyment,  furnished  by  this  single  deli^tful 
emotion,  an  enjoyment  absolutely  indispensable  even  to  com- 
fort and  to  safety,  would  infinitely  overbalance  every  good 
which  Atheists  ever  found.  Without  confidence,  no  society 
can  be  happy.  Without  confidence,  no  society,  no  firiendsiup, 
no  union,  no  connection,  between  intelligent  beings  can  exist 
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Even  tlkieTes  and  robben,  as  has  ew&t  heea  {yrofcibiaify 
knowledgedy  c<umot,  wkhoat  confidence,  form  erett  tbfir 
dreadful  state  of  society.  The  world,  dispossessed  ^  it, 
would  become  an  image  of  Hell ;  and  distrust,  jeakyosj; 
wrath,  rerenge,  murder,  war,  and  deydstation,  overspread  the 
Earth.  In  ttie  midst  of  millions,  the  Atheist  would  find  him- 
self in  a  desert.  His  situation  would  be  that  of  a  hemn^ 
his  character  that  of  a  fiend.  By  day,  he  would  hide  himself 
in  his  den ;  by  night,  he  would  prowl  as  a  wolf,  for  the  prey 
on  which  he  was  to  live. 

To  such  a  world  it  is  obvious,  ^hope,  which,'  in  the  langoagie 
of  ttie  Poet,  *  conies  to  all,'  could  *  never  come.'  On  hope» 
even  as  ttie  world  now  is,  men  in  a  ^at  measure  live.  The 
prospect  of  sometlung  better  to-morrow  brightens  all  the  coin- 
forts  of  man,  and  tinges  with  Ught  Ae  clouds  of  melancholy 
and  aflliction,  to-day.  Were  all  th6  enjoyments  of  faimiaii 
Hfe  to  be  fairly  reckoned  up,  it  is  not  improbable  that  those 
which  hope  brings  in  her  train,  would-be  the  greatest  mass, 
botii  in  number  and  value.  But  in  these,  the  Atheist  could 
Hot  share,  because  from  Fate  or  Chaiice  nothing  can  be  ra- 
tionally expected ;  and  because,  firom  his  fellow-men,  governed 
by  his  doctrines,  there  could  arise  nothing  but  danger,  distrust, 
and  fear. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  situation  of  things  would  be  so 
absolutely  intolerable,  that  mankind,  unable  to  exist  in  it» 
Avould  be  compelled  to  unite  in  society,  and  establish  govern- 
ment :  I  admit  the  conclusion,  and  perfectiy  accord  with  die 
premises  from  which  it  is  drawn.  But  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  this  government,  and  on  what  basis  would  it  be 
founded  ?  Its  basis  would  plainly  be  dire  necessity,  existing 
in  the  impossibility  of  living  witiiout  it,  and  its  operations 
would  be  only  those  of  force.  The  Rulers  would  feel  no 
sen^e  of  rectitude,  possess  no  virtue,  and  realize  no  moral  ob- 
ligation. To  all  these  things  their  fundamental  principles 
would  be  hostile,  and  would  render  the  very  thought  of  them 
ridiculous.  God  is  the  only  acknowledged  source  of  moral 
obligation ;  but  to  them  there  would  be  no  God,  and  therefore 
no  such  obligation.  Conformity  to  his  laws  is  the  only  recti- 
tude ;  but  to  these  men  there  would  be  no  such  laws,  and 
therefore  no  rectitude.  Convenience,  of  course,  or,  in  better 
words.  Passion  and  Appetite,  would  dictate  all  the  conduct  of 
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(heie  mkn.  -  Tlie  aotore  of'  a  government  directed  by  pai*- 
flHMi  and  appetite  ^e  Imow;  imperfeetlj^  Jiy  the  bistories  of 
CaHgvlay  Nero,  and  Heliogabalns ;.  and  jngre  tIiorottgUy» 
darngk  still  imperfectly,  in  tlioser  of  Danton,  Marat,  iRob^ 
pierre,  and  their  associates. '  Who  wonld  .be  villing  to  see 
aadrai  tissue  of  madness,  cruelty,  misery,  and  horror,  woven 


Hie  subjects  of  sncb  a  gcyvemmentiwonld  at  the  same  tim^ 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  under  tiie  infloencejof  the  same  doo^ 
trine.  Their  conduct  wou^d  accordingly  bean  exact  counter- 
part to  Ant  of  their  rulers.  Appetite  would  change  every  man 
lata  a  swioe,  and  passion  into  a  tiger.  JUght  would  neither 
be  admowledged,  nor  be  felt,  nor  exist  .Whatever  was 
coveted  would  be  sought  and  obtained,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
safety.  Whatever  was  hated  would,  so  far  as  safety  would 
penait,  be  hunted  and  destroyed.  To  deceive^to  defraud,  to 
betray,  to  maim,  to  torture,  and  to  butcher^  would  be  the 
commoii  employment,  and  the  common  sport.  The  dearest 
and  most  venerable  relations  would  be  laolatedby  incestuous 
pdlution ;  and  children,  such  of  them  I:.mean  as  were  not 
cast  und«r  a  hedge,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  against  the 
stones,  would  grow  up  without  a  home,  without  a  parent, 
without  a  friend.  The  world  would  become  one  vast  den, 
one  immeasurable  stye,  and  the  swine  and  the  wolf  would  be 
d^fvaded  by  a  comparison  with  its  inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  even  Atheism  would  termi* 
nate  in  such  doctrines,  and  such  practices,  the  means  of  re- 
moving the  doubt  are  at  hand.  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  and 
otber  English  infidel  writers,  some  of  whom  have  disclaimed 
Ae  character  of  Atheists,  and  wished  at  least  to  be  considered 
as  embradng  Theism,  have  directly  declared  that  there  is  no 
right  except  that  which  the  Leviathan,  or  civil  magistrate^ 
pronounces  to  be  such ;  and  that  rectitude,  instead  of  being 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  will  of  tiod,  is  the 
result  of  human  institutions,  and  arlntrary  decisions  merely. 
litde  consideration  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  discern,  that 
tins  single  principle  involves  all  the  consequences  which  I 
have  attributed  to  Atheism,  dissolyes  at  once  all  obligations 
to  duty,  annihilates  virtue,  and  crumbles  the  bands  which 
bold  society  together.  Accordingly  Hobbes  declares  it  to  &s 
UnefMio  do,  and  to  get  whatever  we  can  with  ufety;  and 
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raultitudes  of  his  coadjutors  and  foHowers  liave.  taught,  that 
polbitioH  m  almost  every  form  is  lamfui  and  desirable,  ami 
that  animal  enjoyment  is  the  only  real  good.  Hie  infideb  cf 
ttie  French  school,  who  have  not  found  it  necessary,  like  Ae 
English,  to  regard  any  appearances,  have  openly  denie^  and 
ridiculed  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  as  wdl  at 
of  piety.  I  have  been  informed,  by  what  I  esteem  good  au- 
thority, that  a  numerous  assembly  of  French  literati  being 
asked  in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  by  their  President; 
whether  there  was  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation,  an* 
swered,  in  every  instance,  that  there  was  not  This  happened 
a  little  before  the  French  Revolution.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  stupendous  event,  as  well  as  in  very  many  n-^ 
stances  befoi:e»  the  body  of  French  Infidels  have  net  only 
denied  all  the  obligations  which  bind  us  to  truth,  justice,  aod 
kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised,  as  a  contemptible  wretch^ 
bewildered  by  ignorance  and  folly,  the  man  who  believes  in  its 
existence. 

The  only  instance  in  which  Infidels  of  any  description  have 
possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  coontry, 
and  have  attempted  to  dispose  of  hiunan  happiness  according 
to  their  own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  of  France,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  If  we  consider  this  govemment 
as  established  over  a  nation,  educated  for  ages  to  the  bdirf 
^d  obedience  of  many  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  retain- 
ing, as  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  the  habits  formed  by 
that  education,  the  state  of  that  nation  will  evince,  beyond  a 
question,  that  all  which  I  have  said  is  true  without  exaggeration. 
France,  during  this  period,  has  been  a  theatre  of  crimes, 
which  after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  have  excited  in  the 
mind  of  every  spectator,  amazement  and  horror.  The  miseries 
suffered  by  that  single  nation,  have  changed  all  the  histories 
of  the  preceding  sufferings  of  mankind  iuto  idle  tales,  and 
have  been  enhanced  and  multiplied,  without  a  precedent, 
without  number,  and  without  a  name.  The  kingdom  ap- 
peared to  be  changed  into  one  great  prison,  the  inhabitants 
converted  into  felons,  and  the  common  doom  of  man  com- 
muted for  the  violence  of  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  the  suck- 
ing boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it  seemed 
for  a  season,  as  if  the  kuell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled, 
and  the  world  summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  funeral. 
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WiduB  the  short  time  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  mil- 
&HIS  of  fanman  beings  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  that 
flDgle  eonntzy,  by  the  influence  of  Atheism*  Were  the  world 
to  adopt  and  be  governed  by  the  doctrines  of  France,  what 
ctiBies  would  not  mankind  perpetrate ;  what  agonies  would 
tkey  not  suffer? 

Let  ns  now  turn  our  view  from  this  pcospeot  of  guilt  and 
desolation,  this  dark  and  final  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin,  wh^e  no 
solitary  virtue  gleams,  where  no  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  trem^ 
hies  through  the  profound  midnight^  and  refresh  the  wearied 
aq^  by  casting  a  momentaiy  glance  over  the  moral  worid  of 
tho  Christian.     Here,  at  tho  head  of  the  vast  chain  of  moral 
beii^,  reaching  like  Jacob's  ladder  firom  earth  to  heaven,  sits 
on  tiie  throne  of  infinite  dominion  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob ;  the  God  of  all,  who  like 
them  believe,  worship,  md  obey  their  Creator.     In  him,  the 
Sdf-existent  and  Infinite  Mind,  the  Christian  beholds  unceas- 
ingly, an  object  of  boundless  sublimity,  grandeur,  beauty,  and 
loveliness ;  commanding  by  the  disclosure  of  his  charactcur,  and 
exhausting,  all   finite    admiration,    complacency,   love,    and 
praise;  expanding  every  view,  refining  every  afiection,  and 
ennobling  every  attribute.     From  the  immediate  contempla- 
tion of  this  glorious  Being,  raised  to  a  sup^ority  and  dis- 
tinction, of  which  he  could  otherwise  have  never  conceived, 
he  casts  his  eyes  abroad  into  the  universe,  which  that  Being 
has  <»eated.     There  he  beholds  an  endless  train  of  intelligent 
Quads,  reflecting,  with  no  unhappy  lustre,  the  beauty  and 
gioiy  of  their  Maker.     From  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the 
Archangel,  through  the  glowing  zeal  of  the  Seraph,  and  the 
milder  wisdom  of  the  Cherub ;  through  the  high  endowments 
of  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Paul ;   down  to  the  humble  but  vir- 
tuous inhabitant  of  a  cottage,  one  spirit  lives,  and  breathes, 
and  actuates,  in  all ;  and  that  spirit  is  divine.     Each  wears 
and  exhibits  in  his  own  manner,  and  that  manner  a  delight- 
ful and  useful  one^  the  image  and  beauty  of  Jehovah.     All, 
though  of  different  magnitudes,  difiiise  a  real  light;  all  ore 
stars,  though '  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.' 
AU  are  the  subjects  of  virtuous  affections,  all  are  fitted  to  ad- 
mire and  adore,  to  glorify  and  enjoy  their  Creator ;  all  are 
formed  and  disposed  voluntarily  to  fill  up  their  existence  ¥^itU 
doing  good,  with  promoting  individual  enjoyment,  and  increase 
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iDg umyenal  happiness:  all  are  bound  together,  as  chik 
of  one  Crod,  and  brethren  of  each  other,  by  '  love,  the  h 
of  perfection.'  Every  one  therefore  is  lovely  in  the  sigi 
his  Maker. 

To  tins  Universe  ef  Minds  the  Christian  brieves,  Aat 
Creator,  who  is  of  coarse  the  rightfal  lawgiver,  has  given  1 
for  the  direction  of  its  members,  which  require  perfect  i 
duct,  and  ensure  to  it  perfect  happiness.  These  laws 
tend  to  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  alike,  and  re 
late  each  with  unerring  propriety.  Their  obligation  is, 
is  acknowledged  to  be,  divine ;  nothing  can  sunder,  notl 
can  lessen  it.  This,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  regrel 
trim,  is  his  delight ;  for  what  these  laws  require  is  better  t 
any  thing  else,  and  more  firaught  with  self-approbation;  wo 
and  enjoyment  Of  course,  in  all  the  relations  and  situati 
ialife,  as  a  parent  or  a  child,  a  neighbour  or  a  friend,  a  i 
gistrate  or  k  subject,  he  feels  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  i 
sistibly  obliged,  and  on  the  other,  entirely  delighted,  to  o 
their  dictates.  As  these  dictates  reach  every  moral  bein^ 
every  situatioii,  and  with  respect  to  every  action,  they  pro^ 
of  oourse,  and  universally,  for  that  conduct  in  every  bei 
which  is  commendable  and  desirable. 

Here  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  peace  wit] 
for  dignity  of  mind,  for  real  and  enduring  enjoyment,  in 
recesses  of  solitude ;  and  for  the  endless  train  of  duties  i 
blessings,  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  society.  A  ruler  fo: 
ed  in  this  manner,  will  govern  only  to  bless.  Subjects  of 
same  character  will  obey,  because  rectitude  demands  their  o 
dience,  and  because  their  obedience  will  ensure  the  happin 
both  of  themselves  and  their  rulers. 

m.  I  will  now  examine  the  viewB  which  the  Atheist  fo\ 
of  the  Future  World. 

On  this  subject,  a  few  observations  only  will  be  necesst 
The  whole  of  the  Atfaeisf  s  Creed,  with  respect  to  the  fVit 
world,  is  comprised  in  the  following  summary :  That  his  bo 
began  by  Chance  or  Necessity,  is  continued  without  desi 
and  perishes  without  hope ;  and  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  at 
biite  of  his  body,  useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives,  i 
d^tined  at  his  death  to  rottenness  and  corruption :  "  Death 
eternal  eleep,^  he  engraves  on  the  gate-posts  of  every  chur 
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yard,  and  condgns  by  his  mandate  the  numeroos  inhabhants  to 
tlie  dark  and  desolate  regions  of  annihilation. 

By  this  sweeping  sentence,  which  he  passes  on  all  the 
hunan  race,  he  takes  away  from  himself,  and  his  fellow-men, 
every  motive,  furnished  by  the  fear  of  fnture  pnnishm^it,  or 
die  liope  of  fiitnre  rewards,  to  virtaons,  upright,  and  amiable 
conduct 

From  Aese  three  sources,  expressed  by  die  several  heads 
•f  discourse,  arise  all  motives  and  all  tendencies  to  virtuous 
conduct;  to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness  between  man  and 
man.  From  the  two  former,  we  haye  already  seen,  die  Atheist 
derives  neither  motives  nor  tendencies  to  diis  conduct.  The 
source,  under  consideration,  is  to  him  if  possible  still  more 
bairen  of  both.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  his  scheme 
wiiicli  will  prevent  him  from  doing  evil,  or  induce  him  to  do 
good.  How  deplorable  then  is  his  system,  if  it  may  be  called 
a  system,  of  doctrines. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of 
the  future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator  he  learns, 
that  his  body,  sown  here  in  corruption,  weakness,  and  disho- 
nour, shall  be  raised  beyond  the  grave,  in  incoiruption,  power, 
and  gloiy,  with  so  many  attributes  of  mind,  or  spirit,  as  to  be 
denominated  by  him  who  made  it,  '  a  spiritual  body.'  Ever 
joung,  active,  and  undecaying,  it  shall  be  reunited  to  the  im- 
mortal mind,  purified  from  every  stain  and  every  error.  This 
perfect  man  shall  be  admitted, '  with  an  open  and  abundant 
entrance,'  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  peculiar  residence 
of  Infinite  Majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  Infinite  Dominion. 
In  this  noblest  of  all  habitations,  this  mansion  of  everiasting  joy, 
he  shall  be  united  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  compani- 
ons like  himself,  sanctified,  immortal,  and  happy.  Enrolled 
among  the  noblest  and  best  beings  in  the  universe,  a  child,  a 
priest,  a  king,  in  the  house  of  his  heavenly  Father,  his  endless 
and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy 
God ;  to  interchange  the  best  afiections  and  the  best  offices 
with  his  glorious  companions,  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue 
and  happiness  for  ever. 

In  the  future  world  of  the  Christian  therefore,  motives,  end- 
less in  their  niunber,  and  infinite  in  iheir  power,  excite  him 
unceasingly  to  all  the  conduct  which  can  make  him  useful  and 
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lovely,  wbich  can  promote  the  happiness  of  hb  fellow-creatures, 
or  secure  the  approbation  of  his  God. 

Thns  have  I  taken  a  smnmaiy  comparative  view  of  ^aese  two 
schemes  of  existence.    In  that  of  the  Christian,  an  intelligenf 
mind,  possessed  of  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  ex- 
isted from  everlasting ;  commanded  into  being  the  universe  of 
matter,  and  the  universe  of  minds ;  is  present  in  every  place ; 
sees,  with  an  intuitive  survey,  every  thing ;  controls  all  things 
with  an  almighty  and  unerring  hand ;  and  directs  all  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  divine  and  eternal  purpose,  for  which  all 
were  made.     Over  the  universe  of  minds,  destined  to  an  im-    ^ 
mortal  existence,  he  exercises  a  moral  and  eternal  government ; 
and  prescribes  laws  which  require  the  best  conduct,  and  insure 
the  greatest  happiness.    To  obedience  he  promises  an  endless   j  | 
reward,  to  disobedience  he  threatens  an  endless  punishment    ! 
From  this  great  source  the  Christian  sees  himself  derived,  to 
this  glorious  end  believes  himself  destined ;  and  in  this  sublime 
scheme  is  presented  with  all  motives  to  make  him  good,  and 
with  all  means  to  make  him  happy. 

The  Atheist,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  all  things  derived  from 
chance  or  necessity ;  originated  without  design,  existing  to  nrt 
purpose,  and  terminating,  whenever  they  do  terminate,  by  the 
coercion  of  fate,  or  the  sport  of  accident,  as  ihey  began.  Him- 
self he  regards  as  a  lump  of  organised  matter,  without  a  mind, 
without  law  or  government,  except  that  of  fate  or  force ;  with- 
out moral  action,  incapable  of  obligation  or  rectitude,  united 
to  his  fellow-men  only  by  time  and  place,  formed  only  to  ani- 
mal enjoyment,  and  destined  to  perish  with  his  kindred  bmtes. 
By  this  scheme,  all  that  is  glorious,  divine  and  lovely,  in  that 
of  the  Christian,  is  annihilated ;  and  all  which  in  the  natural 
world  cannot  be  annihilated,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent 
greatness  and  sublimity,  is  miserably  contracted  and  degraded. 
Nothing  is  left  to  expand  his  views,  refine  his  afiections,  or  en- 
noble his  conduct.  Motives  to  virtue,  dignity,  and  usefulness, 
he  obliterates  from  the  creation.  In  the  future  world  he  finds 
no  such  motives,  for  to  him  the  future  world  is  nothing.  His 
evil  passions,  in  the  mean  time  (for  such  passions,  whenceso- 
ever  derived,  he  possesses)  are  let  loose  without  restraint,  to 
rage  and  riot  without  control.     Of  all  motives  to  do  evil  his 
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flcheme  is  prolific^  of  motives  to  do  good  it  is  absolutely  bar- 
ren. At  the  same  time  it  is  founded  on  mere  hypothesis, 
sustained  by  no  evidence,  and  believed  against  demonstration 
and  impossibility. 

Thus  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  evident,  that  he  who  hath 
said.  There  is  no  God,  is  a  Fool;  that  his  Atheism  is  a  scheme 
dictated  only  by  an  evil  heart ;  that  it  corrupts,  of  course,  the 
whole  moral  character;  that  it  is  productive  of  all  a&ojiuna&fe 
works,  and  that  it  completely  precludes  the  performance  of  any 
thing  that  is  good. 


SBRMOXr  XV. 


UNITY   OF   GOD. 


THERE  IS  NONE  OTHER  GOD  BUT  ONE. 

1  CORINTHIANS  VHl.  4. 

In  the  three  preceding  Sermons  I  have  attempted  to  proT« 
the  Existence  of  God ;  to  refute  the  objections^  and  expos* 
the  systems  of  Atheists ;  and  by  an  examination  of  the  necea 
sary  inflnence  of  these  systems  on  the  intellect,  heart,  and  life 
compared  with  that  of  the  Christian  system,  to  shew  tb' 
mal4;nant  efficacy  of  the  former,  and  Uie  desirable  conse 
quences  of  the  latter. 

The  text  is  a  direct  declaration  of  the  Unity  of  God 
the  next  subject  of 'discourse  in  the  order  which  I  haye  pro- 
posed. 

That  there  b  but  one  God,  is  a  doctrine  acknowledged  in 
this  country  by  every  man.  No  attempt  therefore  to  prove 
the  soundness  of  this  doctrine  by  arguments  can  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  produce  conviction  of  its  truth.  My  design  is 
choosing  it  for  the  subject  of  the  present  Discourse  is,  to  ex- 
hibit the  manner  in  which  we  become  possessed  of  it,  and  thi 
emdetice  with  which  it  is  attended.  In  pursuing  thb  design, 
I  shall  inquire, 

I.  What  arguments  are  presented  to  us  by  the  worb 
of  CrecUion  and  Providence  in  support  of  this  doctrine : 

n.  What  views  men  have  entertained  concerning  it,  tmdef 
the  direction  of  Reason : 

III.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation  on  the  re- 
ception afid  continuance  of  this  doctrifie. 
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1. 1  shall  inquire,  what  argument  are  presented  to  us  by 
ike  works  of  Creation  and  Protridence,  in  siqfport  of  this 
doctrine. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  observe,  that  the  works  of 
Cieation  and  Providence  furnish  to  Reason,  unaided  by  Re- 
vebition,  the  following  consideratiotts. 

1.  7%6  human  mind,  whenever  it  has  admitted  the  being 
of  One  infinite  Ghd,  has  plainly  found  a  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  more. 

This  argument  I  have  chosen  to  express  in  these  general 
terms,  because  I  am  aware  that  different  men  have  thought 
differently  concerning  this  subject.     This  indeed  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember  the  peculiarly  abstruse 
nature  of  those  doctrines  which  respect  Infinity*     The  only 
conception  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  forming  con^ 
ceming  infinity  is,  that  it  exists.     This  fact  we  distinctly  un- 
derstand, and  firom  it  we  can  argue  with  success ;  but  the 
nahsre  of  the  thing,  ytfhich  is  infinite,  or,  in  more  proper  lan- 
guage, the  nature  of  infinity  itself,  we  cannot  understand, 
nor  can  we  argue  firom  it  at  all.    As  the  idea  cminot  enter  our 
ndnds,  so  it  is  plain,  we  can  never  compare  it  with  any  other 
idea ;  for  it  is  self-evident,  that  an  idea  which  we  have  not, 
can  never  by  us  be  compared  with  another  idea.     Of  course, 
no  proposition  can  be  formed  by  us  in  this  case,  and  no  argu- 
ment founded  or  conducted,  with  any  knowledge  or  evidence. 
In  every  such  case,  when  men  think  that  they  conceive,  argue, 
conclude,  and  demonstrate,  they  deceive  themselves ;  and  will, 
if  they  examine,  find,  that  they  have  formed  propositions  with- 
out ideas,  or  mere  collections  of  signs  without  any  thing  signi- 
fied ;  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  concerned. 

Multitudes  of  mankind  have  considered  it  as  obviously  im- 
possible, that  two  infinite  beings  should  exist.  As  an  infiipte 
being  and  finite  beings  can,  however,  coexist  in  time  and 
pbce,  I  see  no  decisive  evidence,  that  two  infinite  beings  can- 
Dot  coexist  In  truth,  there  is  no  perceptible  difficulty  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  supposing,  that  Spirits,  or 
immaterial  beings,  can  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time.  The  contrary  opinion  seems  at  least  to  attribute  to 
Spirits  a  property,  or  mode  of  being,  substantially  the  same 
with  what  is  called  Solidity,  or  Impenetrability,  in  Mattw. 
Others,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  acknowledged 
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one  infinite  6od>  have  regarded  the  ildmowledgnieiit  of  moie 
as  an  abgordity.  In  this  sentiment  have  coHciined  the  Fik 
triarchs,  Jews,  Cliristians,  Mohammedans^  and  all  those  mo- 
dem Infidels,  who  have  not  denied  the  existenee  of  sodi  a 
God.  These  classes  of  men  have  with  one  Toioe  renomioed 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  snch  God.  Snch  a  general  aocord- 
ance  in  men,  difiering  in  other  respects  so  widely,  clearly  in- 
dicates, that  the  admission  of  one  infinite  God  brings  with  it 
to  the  human  mind,  serious  difficulties  against  the  admiwioB  of 
more ;  and  plainly  implies,  that  more  cannot  be  admitt^  by 
the  mind  without  violence  done  to  the  understanding. 

Some  degree  of  force  is  lent  to  this  argument  by  Pobf^ 
theism^  Wherever  more  gods  than  one  have  been  acknow* 
lodged,  it  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  them  have  been  conii- 
dered  as  Infinite. 

The  idpas  of  polytheistical  nations  conceming  thdar  gods 
have,  I  confess,  been  confused  and  contradictory.  Bat  it 
appears  to  me  evident,  that  no  such  nation,  and  no  individaal 
holding  a  plurality  of  gods,  has  ever  introduced  an  infinitefy 
perfect  being  into  a  religious  creed.  From  this  fact  it  woidd 
seem,  that  the  idea  of  infiuite  perfection  was,  in  the  view  of 
the  human  mind,  incompatible  with  polytheism. 

Several  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  individuak,  particulaily 
the  Persians,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  according 
to  PJutarch,  agreed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  two  gods.  Plu- 
tarch himself  also,  and  according  to  his  testimony  Plato,  in 
his  old  age,  together  with  the  Pythagoreans,  acknowledged 
two  gods ;  the  one  the  author  of  good,  the  other  the  author  of 
evil.  From  the  account  given  of  this  subject,  taken  in  all  its 
parts,  it  would  seem  however,  that  the  evil  God,  or  AniAtttfyos, 
was  inferior  to  the  AyaOufyos,  or  ^ooc^  God.  Two  equal  ori- 
ginal causes  seem  not  to  have  been  received  into  any  scheme 
of  theology,  much  less  two  infinite  original  causes.  That 
such  was  generally  the  fact,  if  not  universally,  will  I  presume 
be  acknowledged  without  a  question. 

From  all  these  facts  taken  together,  it  may  I  think  be 
fairly  concluded,  that  the  sense  of  the  human  mind  has  every-> 
where  been  against  the  admission  of  more  than  one  Infinite  God* 

3.  Although  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are  complete^ 
yet  there  is  no  pnnf  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God, 

The  arguiucnt  for  the  being  of  God,  which  I  mentioned  as 
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exhibited  in  the  happiest  manner  by  Mr.  Locke,  proYes  muui- 
firerably  the  being  of  one  eternal,  self-existent  Oanse,  posses- 
sed of  sufficient  Intelligence  to  contrive,  and  sufficient  Power 
to  eteate,  the  Universe  of  worids,  and  all  which  it  contains. 
The  eziiitence  of.  one  snch  Canse  completely  removes  from  the 
mind  evefv  difficulty,  and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  every 
Omg.  But  this  Jgoment  proves  nodiin?  concenung  Z 
existence  of  a  second  Cause ;  nor  does  it  possess  the  amaDest 
infliience  to  persuade  us  that  a  second  exists. 

The  argument,  which  I  mentioned  as  managed  with  pecultiir 
felicity  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  exhibits  in  a  diffisrent  manner, 
bat  with  conclusive  evidence,  one  universally  present  and  uni- 
Yorsally  acting  Power ;  animating,  directing,  and  controlling 
all  things :  but  it  furnishes  not  a  single  trace  of  evidence  thait 
there  is  a  second. 

From  the  existence  of  Evily  a  considerable  number  of  men 
havey  I  acknowledge,  imagined,  that  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  a  second  Original  Cause ;  they  appear 
to  have  argued  in  this  manner :  **  The  good  and  perfect  Cause 
cannot  be  the  source  of  evil.  Particularly,  he  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  concerned,  or  connected,  with  the  existence  of  Moral 
Eml.  Such  Evil  however  exists,  and  has  therefore  been  pro- 
duced. Of  course,  there  must  have  been  some  other  Cause 
beside  the  good  and  perfect  one." 

This  argument  is  specious,  but  plainly  unsound.  For, 
dbould  it  be  admitted,  as  perhaps  it  safely  may  be,  that  Evil 
cannot  proceed  immediately  from  the  perfect  God;  yet  no 
argument  can  be  alleged  to  prove  that  he  cannot,  with  entire 
propriety,  create  such  moral  beings  as,  lefl  to  themselves,  may 
yield  to  temptations,  necessarily  existing  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  thus  fall  into  sin.  In  any  supposable  world,  plea- 
sure may  of  course  attend  transgression ;  because  good  may, 
and  must  exist  (if  good  exist  at  all,)  which  cannot  be  lawfully 
enjoyed.  The  good  which  lawfiilly  belongs  only  to  others, 
may  be  seen,  coveted,  and  seized ;  and  thus  for  the  time  en- 
joyed. Finite  beings  may  therefore  be  induced  by  the  pre- 
sent prospect  of  this  pleasure  to  transgress,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  sin.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  shown,  (I  presume  it 
cannot  be  shown)  that  God  is  by  his  perfections  obliged  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  originated  in  this  manner, 
oi>r  of  Natural  Evil,  as  its  proper  punishment. 
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Should  it  be  said,  that  the  perfections  of  God  cannot  fail  to 
operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good; 
I  acknowledge  it  Still  it  cannot  be  proved,  nor  be  rendered 
in  any  degree  probable,  that  the  greatest  possible  Good  will 
not  be  found  in  a  system,  into  which  Evil  has  admission,  lliat, 
in  such  a  system,  great  good  may  exist,  is  unquestionaUe. 
The  scriptural  scheme  of  redemption  proves  unansweraUty,  to 
all  who  believe  the  bible,  that  good  will,  and  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  it,  that  good  may  spring,  in  a  worid  where  evil 
is  found,  greater  than  any  other  which  can  be  imagined 
by  the  human  mind.  This  argument  is  therefore  wi^Jij 
lame,  with  respect  to  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  is  introduced, 
and  furnishes  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  such  a  second 
Cause. 

3*  If  there  were  mare  Gods  than  one,  it  is  incredible  thai 
no  proof  shoidd  he  furnished  of  their  existence. 

As  no  intelligent  being  can  act  at  all  without  an  end  in 
view,  for  which  he  acts ;  so,  as  has  been  heretofore  observed,^ 
the  end  proposed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  must  have  been 
found  in  himself,  and  could  have  been  no  other  than  ttie  mani- 
festation of  his  own  glory.  The  end  of  the  creation  of  man 
must  of  course  have  been,  that  he  should  coincide  with  this 
great  design  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties ;  that  he  should 
discern  it  with  his  understanding,  relish  it  in  his  afiections,  and 
promote  it  with  his  active  powers.  But  if  more  gods  than 
one  were  concerned  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  evident  that  this,  the  only  supposable  end  of  their 
acting  at  all,  cannot,  so  far  as  respects  man,  be  possibly  ac- 
complished. That  man  may  either  discern  or  relish  the  ex* 
cellence,  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  active  powers  promote  the 
designs  of  his  Creator,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
be  furnished  with  some  knowledge,  and  therefore  with  some 
proof  of  his  existence. 

To  his  Creator,  man  is  indebted.for  existence,  and  is  there- 
fore his  property.  Of  course,  man  is  absolutely  his  subject, 
rightfully  governed  by  his  will,  rightftdly  subjected  to  his  law, 
rightfully  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure;  and  therefore  whoQy 
boimd  to  coincide,  voluntarily,  with  all  his  designs.  From 
the  Creator  also,  man  derives  all  his  blessings ;  and  is  therefore 

*  Sec  Sermon  I. 
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imder  the  higbest  obligations  to  exercise  towards  Him  unoeaft- 
ing  giatitudey  and  to  perform  all  the  actions  which  gratitude 
can  dictate  or  inspire.  Finally,  the  Creaior  of  man  mmi  be^ 
of  coorsey  a  Being  wfinitdy  great  and  ghrious ;  and  in  this 
character  claims  from  him,  as  an  intelligent  creature,  his  high- 
est adoration,  bve,  complacency,  and  praise.  In  these  seve- 
lal  methods,  and  in  these  only,  is  man  capable  of  glorifying  his 
Creator.  In  these  therefore  is  found  the  whole,  and  tiie  only 
CDd  wUeh  his  Maker  codd  propose  in  ereating  man. 

But  to  man's  performance  of  all  or  any  of  these  services,  it 
is  absolutely  necessarythat  he  should  hunp  the  Being  idAo 
created  him,  and  become  acquainted,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
with  his  character :  and  to  this  knowledge  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  hb  existence  is  indispensable.    To  an  unknown  being 
mai^  cannot  be  conscious  of  indebtedness  or  obligation.  By 
an  miknown  being  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  governed*     To 
the  laws  of  an  unknown  being  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  sub- 
ject.   To  an  unknown  being  he  cannot  be  thankful.    The  cha- 
meter  of  an  unknown  being  he  cannot    either  adore,  admire, 
love,     or  praise.     If  then  his  Creator  be  unknown,  and  ne- 
cessarily unknown,  man  cannot  possibly,  however  virtuously  he 
may  be  disposed,  fulfil  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  was  made* 
Of  course  his  Creator  has,  in  the  case  supposed,  mad^  man 
finr  a  single  end ;  and  has  yet  so  ordered  the  state  of  things, 
as  to  preclude  him  from  any  possibility  of  answering  this  end. 
In  other  words,  he  has  created  man  solely  to  accomplish  a  cer- 
tain purpose ;  and  has  at  the  same  time,  on  his  own  part,  pre- 
vented that  purpose  from  any  possibility  of  accomplishment. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  one  Creator,  or  one  God,  is,  with 
exactly  the  same  force,  applicable  to  two  or  three,  or  more 
Creators.     If  two  or  more  Gods  sustaining  the  same  character 
of  Infinite  Perfection,  have  been  concerned  in  the  creation  and 
providence  of  this  world ;  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  made 
the  world,  and  man  upon  it,  for  some  end ;  and  that  this  end 
nuist  have  terminated,  as  I  have  already  in  substance  remarked, 
in  themselves ;  or  in  other  words,  must  have  been  the  mani- 
festation of  their  own  glory.    In  the  same  degree  it  is  evident, 
that  man  must  have  been  alike  indebted  to  them  all  for  his 
being  and  his  blessings ;  must  be  subject  to  their  laws  and 
g;ovenmient,  must  be  bound  voluntarily  to  coincide  with  their 
designs,  and  must  owe  thcta  equal  adoration^  wonder,  love» 
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and  praise.  In  order  to  the  possibility  of  his  fulfilling  this  end, 
and  performing  these  duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tiiat  he 
should  know  his  obligations  to  them ;  and  to  this  knowledge  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  know  their  existence. 
Whence  then,  if  two  or  more  such  beings  exist,  to  whom  man 
is  equally  indebted  for  his  being  and  his  blessings,  has  it  come 
io  pass  that  he  is  precluded,  by  a  natural  impossibility,  firom 
discovering  the  existence  of  any  more  than  one  ?  Whence  b 
it,  that  all  his  sense  of  obligation  for  these  high  benefits; 
whence  is  it,  that  his  gratitude,  his  voluntary  subjection  to 
divine  government,  his  voluntary  coincidence  with  the  divine 
designs,  his  love,  his  reverence,  his  complacency,  and  his  obe- 
dience, due  alike  to  all  his  glorious  Authors  and  Benefactors ; 
are  by  absolute  necessity,  and  without  a  possibility  of  its  being 
otherwise,  confined  to  one  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  man  is  so 
situated  as  to  make  the  very  attempt,  the  very  design,  to  ren- 
der any  part  of  this  service  to  any  other,  besides  one  God,  a 
crime,  an  act  of  impiety,  ingratitude,  aud  rebellion?  Whence 
is  it,  that  his  other  Creators,  who  formed  him,  only  that  he 
might  render  to  them  these  solemn  acts  of  regard,  have  fur- 
nished him  with  no  trace  of  their  agency,  with  no  proof  even 
of  their  existence ;  and  have  thus  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
render  ihem  any  regard  whatever  ? 

As  this  state  of  things  must,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  these  supposed  Gods,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
conceded,  that  these  questions,  taken  in  their  connection  with 
the  preceding  observations,  can  admit  of  no  answer.  If  this 
opinion  be  just,  it  will  also  bo  conceded,  that  this  argument 
firom  reason,  for  the  Unity  of  God,  is  not  far  from  being  con- 
clusive. 

4.  The  Unity  of  Design  and  Agency,  in  Creation  and  Pro- 
vidence, furnishes  another  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  but  one  God. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  we  discern  a  general  simplicity  and  harmony, 
in  the  nature  and  operations  of  all  things.  Amid  the  immense 
complication  which  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of  laws^ 
in  accordance  with  which  all  things  proceed  in  their  course. 
The  same  causes  produce,  uniformly,  the  same  effects  in  every 
place  and  period.  Vegetables  spring  from  the  same  seed,  ger- 
minate by  the  same  means,  assume  the  same  form,  sustain  the 
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same  qualides,  exist  through  the  same  duration,  and  come  to 
the  same  end.  Animals  also  are  bom  in  one  manner,  and  ex- 
hibit the  same  life,  powers,  and  tendencies.  Man  has  one  oii- 
gin,  fonn,  Ufe,  system  of  faculties,  character,  and  termination. 
Afl  things  in  this  world  are,  in  one  regular  manner,  made  sub- 
senrient  to  his  use  and  happiness ;  and  are  plainly  fitted  by  one 
design,  and  conducted  by  one  agency,  to  this  end.  Day  and 
night  uniformly  return  by  a  single  power,  and  with  exact  regu- 
larity. With  the  same  regularity  and  simplicity,  the  seasons 
pursue  their  circuit.  The  sun  shines,  iQuminates,  warms,  and 
moves  the  placets  by  a  single  law,  and  with  exact  uniformity. 
By  one  law  the  planets  keep  their  orbits,  and  perform  their 
reyolutions.  The  face  of  the  heavens  is  but  one ;  and  the 
oldest  sphere  which  is  known,  presents  to  our  view  the  same 
constellations  which  we  now  behold  in  the  nightiy  firmament. 

Thus  all  things,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  present  to 
our  view  a  single  design,  regularly  executed  by  a  single  agency. 
Butt  unity  of  design  is  a  proof  of  one  designer;  and  unity  of 
agency,  of  one  agent 

His  aigument  has  ever  struck  the  minds  of  thinking  men 
with  no  small  force.     Were  we  able  to  comprehend  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  discern  perfectiy  the  manner  in  which  all  the  parts 
of  it  are  conducted,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  argument 
would  be  complete.     In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  its  influence  is  less  satisfactory  than  is 
here  supposed.     Where  there  is  ignorance,  there  may,  and 
naturally  will  be,  doubt :  and  where  there  is  doubt,  there  will 
not  be  complete  satisfaction.     Its  whole  force  however  is  lent 
to  the  doctrine,  that  there*  is  but  one  God.    Against  the  exists 
ence  of  two  Infinite  Beings  of  opposite  characters  and  designs, 
it  is,  I  think,  unanswerable.    Should  it  be  alleged,  that  it  is  no* 
proof  against  the  existence  of  two  or  more  Infinite  Beings,  of 
the  same  character  and  designs,  I  admit  the  allegation ;  but 
observe,   that  the  beings  alleged,  having,  according  to  the 
sopposition,   exactiy  the  same  knowledge,  disposition,    and 
power,  must  of  course  exercise  exactiy  the  same  agency,  and 
Would  therefore  constitute  but  one  Supreme  Agent,  or  one 
God. 

I  will  not  assert  that  these  arguments  amount  to  a  demon* 
stration,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  attended  with 
tigh  probability.     The  third  of  them,  in  my  view,  cannot  be 
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Aakem.  United,  Aey  reasonably  require  oar  belief  of  one 
Ood  only :  tad  at  the  same  time  evince,  that  the  existence  of 
■ore  Gods  Aan  one  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  admission  of 
wfckli  is,  of  cooiBe,  a  contemptible  absurdity.     I  shall  now 

IL  Whai  views  mm  kace  entertained  of  this  doctrine,  un- 
der ike  AnecHom  ^Reason. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed, 
1.  J%ai  all  the  ancient  nations,  of  whose  religious  opinions 
we  iene  a  ^Bsiinct  account,  appear,  in  the  early  periods  of 
ikeir  eaeisiemet,  to  have  achiawledged  one  God. 

Amonjc  these  nations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Persians,  Hm- 
doME.  Chinese,  Tartars,  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  Canaanites, 
Arabians,  Egyptians,  and  Romans.  Thus  Abimelech,  Fha- 
moh.  Job,  his  Aree  friends,  Elihu,  M elchizedeck,  Nahor,  and 
Labaa;  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster,  Lao  Kiun,  Confucius,  the 
ancient  Brahmans,  the  author  of  the  Orphic  Hymns,  and 
Noma  Pompilius ;  all  appear  to  have  believed  in  one  original 
and  {H^rfect  canse  of  all  things.  The  people  of  the  Thebaid, 
\^  l^pper  Egypt,  for  a  long  time  worshipped  this  God  alone. 
{*Vi»ni  these  fiicts,  connected  with  many  others,  which  cannot 
m>w  be  mentioned,  particularly  from  the  fact,  that  Noah  lived 
thrtH^  hundrtni  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  that  Shem 
IivihI  fivt^  hundrtnl  and  twelve  years  (according  to  the  chro- 
noiftgv  which  \  choose  to  adopt,)  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  cer- 
taint  v.  that  all  ancient  nations  acknowledged  One  God. 

»•  .1//  these  nations,  and  all  others  with  them,  except  the 
Jeu^x  JKHIN*  Signer  and  some  later,  fell  into  the  gross  idolatry 
V/'  IS^ytheism. 

Hy  thr  labours  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Bryant,  it 
«l|i|H«arM  to  ini^  twidont,  that  the  polytheistical  system  was  origi- 
m\\y  olio  and  tht^  sanio.  From  the  united  accounts  of  other 
^dlvrM  coticeniing  this  subject,  I  am  equally  satisfied  that  it 
^h^iHiiimmI  to  ho  oni> ;  not  however  without  many  modifications 
HUd  varlotioM  iiitnidiicod  into  it  by  superstition,  ignorance,  ac- 
v4^li^Ml.  capricts  iiiid  sovoral  other  causes. 

'lltU  mymIoiii  I  cotirtidor  as  originated  by  that  body  of  men, 
^kl\k  UiIIowihI  NininMl  into  tho  plains  of  Shinar,  and  built  the 
k|MMirib|lM4 1  and  who.  being  principally  descendants  of 
^^^^^■rtlwl  ('MMliitoN,  through  many  succeeding  genera- 
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titMK.  Indeed  a  part  of  tfieir  descendants,  inhabiting  the 
aomitains  of  Uabesh,  on  the  South  Western  border  of  the 
Sed  Sea,  call  themselves  by  that  name  at  the  pres^it  time. 
These  people,  in  consequence  of  their  dispersion  by  means  of 
the  confiision  of  their  language,  and  of  several  subsequent 
attacks  made  upon  them  by  the  descendants  of  Sbem  and 
Japheth,  in  two  successive  instances,  under  the  command  of 
Chedarlaomer,  and  afterwards  by  the  Egyptians,  were  dis- 
persed ultimately  into  Persia,  Hindoostan,  and  the  countries 
eastward  of  it ;  into  Canaan,  Egypt,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Tlirace, 
and  ail  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Where- 
0fer  thtfjr  went,  they  spread  their  polythebtical  idolatry,  which 
im  iSoB  manner  ultimately  filled  the  world.  The  Confusion 
of  Tongues  I  place  four  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  tiie 
Dehige. 

From  these  two  facts  compared,  I  deduce  this  important 
doctrine ;  that  the  knowledge  of  one  God  was,  among  all 
attcieni  natians,  derived  in  fact  from  traditionary  instruct 
IJBf  ;  and  thai  the  only  result  of  such  investigations,  as  the 
reason  of  man  entered  into  concerning  this  subject,  was  either 
Pofytheism  or  Atheism.  While  this  traditionary  instruction 
was  conveyed  and  received  without  mixture,  mankind  acknow- 
ledged and  worshipped  Jehovah,  the  liviug  and  true  God. 
But  so  soon  as  the  tradition  became  corrupted,  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  God  became  corrupted  also,  and  by 
degrees  vanished.  Traces  of  both  indeed  remained  for 
periods,  difiering  in  different  nations ;  but  their  perfection  was 
lost  and  forgotten. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  Noah,  the  nearer  we  invariably 
come  to  the  pure  and  perfect  character,  the  unperplexed  know- 
ledge, and  the  unblemished  worship,  of  Jehovah.  The  farther 
▼e  recede  from  this  patriarch,  the  deeper  we  find  ourselves  re- 
gularly sinking  into  the  abyss  of  Polytheism.  Were  the  Unity 
and  Perfection  of  God  inferred  by  Reason  firom  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  this  progress  would  of  course  be  inr 
▼oled.  The  traditionary  state  would  be  the  state  of  obscu- 
rity, imperfection,  and  error ;  because  then,  men  reasoned 
less,  and  believed  upon  authority  more.  As  philosophy  ad- 
vanced, and  investigations  multiplied  ;  as  the  subject  was 
more  frequently  taken  up  in  form,  and  professedly  examined 
aud  discussed ;  the  proofs  of  the  Unity  and  Perfection  of  God 
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would  be  accumiilated,  and  the  knowledge  of  thii  great  sub- 
ject rendered,  progressively,  mo^  clear,  certain,  and  unobjeo- 
tionable.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  nniformly  contrary  to 
this  representation.  As  tradition  has  declined,  this  knowledge 
has  declined  with  it  As  it  has  been  corrupted,  die  know- 
ledge has  been  corrupted :  where  it  has  been  lost,  the  know- 
ledge has  been  also  lost. 

The  origin  of  Polytheism  is  found  in  human  reasonings  only. 
In  Asia  and  in  Europe  alike.  Philosophy  has  devised*  ex- 
tended, and  established  this  miserable  system;  and  as  Fhilo* 
sophy  has  been  advanced,  the  errors  of  Polytheism  have  been 
enhanced  and  multiplied,  or  have  terminated  in  Atheism.  In 
the  most  flourishing  state  of  Philosophy  in  Greece,  Rome, 
Egypt,  Persia*  and  Hindoostan,  Polytheism  has  been  the 
most  absurd,  its  errors  the  most  numerous,  and  its  worship 
the  most  abominable.  The  doctrines  of  the  American  Savages 
concerning  God,  religion,  and  duty,  are  far  less  perplexed, 
censurable,  and  ridiculous,  than  those  of  these  learned  conn- 
tries.  Nor  were  their  own  doctrines  in  any  measure  deserv- 
ing of  such  severe  condemnation  before,  as  at  and  after  die 
prevalence  of  their  Philosophy.  Atheism  appears  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  Philosophy  alone.  If  we  except  the 
Bos-jesmans,  the  lowest  and  most  persecuted  people  of  Caf- 
firaria,  and  more  unable  and  unlikely  to  preserve  traditionary 
knowledge  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  (and  concerning 
even  these  there  is  doubt,)  and  if  we  add  to  them  the  other 
Cafires,  there  is  no  solid  reason  to  believe,  that  Atheism  was 
ever  adopted  by  plain  unlearned  men,  or  admitted  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  common  sense.  Nor,  if  we  allow  this  people  to  be 
ignorant  of  a  God,  is  it  true  that  they  have  adopted  Atheism. 
Their  Ancestors  may  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
they  may  not  have  recovered  it.  But  Atheism  is  a  thing 
totally  diverse  from  the  mere  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  God. 
It  is  the  disbelief  and  r^ection  of  God,  after  the  idea  and  the 
character  of  God  have  been  presented  to  the  mind,  and  proofs 
furnished  of  his  existence.  Atheism,  in  this,  its  proper  sense, 
has  probably  never  been  adopted  by  plain  unlettered  men. 
But  in  tins  sense  it  has  been  origmated,  defended  and  gloried 
in,  by  many  sects  of  Philosophers,  in  many  ages  and  in  many 
countries. 

To  the  account  which  I  have  here  g^ven  of  the  result  of 
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reMOTiings  on  the  subject  of  this  Dbcoune,  it  may 
perittps  be  objected,  that  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato, 
mi  Aristotle,  held  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  one  God.  I 
admit  the  assertion  with  some  qualifications,  but  deny  that  it 
if  any  objection  to  what  I  have  said.  It  is  well  known  that 
I^rthagoraB  and  Thales,  the  founders  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic 
Nets  of  Philosophy,  were  the  parents  of  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  Ghredcf .  It  is  equally  well  known  that  these  two  men 
fiNoded  their  doctrines,  concerning  subjects  of  this  nature^ 
sUafiy  on  traditions,  which  they  collected  from  different 
Bstions  with  intense  assiduity.  Pythagoras,  particulariy, 
travelled  in  quest  of  information  in  Theology  and  Morals  into 
Bgjfpt,  Judea,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan.  Of  this 
we  are  directly  informed  by  Jamblichus,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
mi  Porphyry;  and  also  by  Hindoo  records,  now  in  being. 
Rofphyry  particularly  declares,  that  he  resided  seven  years,  on 
Kount  CaimeL  Thales  also,  whose  mother  was  a  Phenician 
voman,  travelled  into  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  probably  into 
fudea.  Some  of  the  foUowers  of  these  distinguished  men 
MUmed  more,  some  less,  and  others  not  at  all,  to  the  system 
if  doctrines  and  the  scheme  of  philosophizing  which  they 
nrsued.  Those  who  adhered  most  to  their  doctrines,  and 
he  traditions  on  which  they  were  founded,  entertained  the 
Host  correct  and  defensible  opiiuons  concerning  God.  Those 
rho  wandered  fiurthest  from  them,  entertained  the  most  erro- 
leoos  opinions.  Plato  and  Socrates  were  of  the  former  class, 
ind  Aristotle  of  the  latter.  Plato  resided  twelve  years  in 
E^Tpt,  where  he  conversed  extensively  with  both  Egyptians 
md  Jews.  In  different  parts  of  his  writings  he  has  abundantly 
aught  us,  that  his  best  doctrines  were  derived  from  traditions, 
lolden  by  Barbarians,  or  foreigners ;  of  whom  he  declares  in 
me  place,  that  '*  they  were  more  ancient  than  the  Greeks, 
tnd  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods.''  But  even  he,  and  his  master 
iocrates,  when  they  left  their  traditionary  knowledge,  began 
o  wander  from  truth,  and  taught  a  collection  of  idle  dreams, 
vluch  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  Philosophy.  The  cor- 
rectness of  some  of  their  doctrines,  therefore,  furdishes  not 
the  least  objection  against  the  observations  which  I  have 
made. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  in  asserting  the  results  of 
reason  on  this  subject  to  be  what  I  have  said,  I  lower  the  im« 
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IKxrtBiloe  Mid  nuafiihifwa  of  reasoa  to  a  degxee  beneath  wkat 
candoor  and  justice  will  wairant ;  and  in  a  manner  discordanl 
withtlie  veiy  aceonnt  which  I  have  given  concerning  tins  sidH 
jact,  in  the  former  part  of  the  present  Biscoone. 

in  answer  to  Ab  objection  it  is.  to  be  observed,  that  the  ao- 
coont  which  I  have  here  gEven,  is  a  mere  recital  of  a  matter  of 
fiu;t;  namely^  of  what  reason  has  actoatty  done  rdative  to  this 
doctrine,  and  not  an  eaqdication  of  wh^  reason  is  able  to  do. 
Wiih  this  subject  I  have  at  present  no.  concern*  StiD  I  camM»t 
but  observe,  that  when  we  appeal  to  reason  as  a  g^oide  in  snb- 
jeets  of  Theology,  its  true  character,  as  sudb,  a  guide,  oaa  beea« 
limated  only  by  the  decisions  which  it  has  actually  made.  A 
man  ieasoning»as  he  actually  is,  undei;  the  real  influence  of  his 
passions,  prejudices,  and  biasses,  and  not  as  he  mig^t  be^  di« 
vested  of  them,  exhibits  his  troa  character  as  areasoning  beingv 
andtthe  actual  exieat  and  power  of  his  reason.  This  observe* 
tioais  equally  traeof  all  men.  We  are  therefore  to  look  only 
at  what  reason  has  actually  done,  to  learn  what  it  can.  be  eso 
pedied  tfr  dp. 

Whether  I  have  exhibited  saason  iu:  a  more  disadnmtageoos 
l|(^t  than  is  just^  I  will  leave  my  audience  to  judge,  after  I 
hvfe  recited  a  veiy  few,  out  of  the  endless  midtitude  of  ah* 
savdilieS'taughtby  Philosophy^  The  three*  great  azguments 
of  Ocellus  iiiicanus,  Aristotle,  and  the  modem.  Hatonists, 
against  the  Creation  of  the  Woild,  are  these : 

(1}  li  U  incanceioabk,  that  things  skould  ever  have  been  m 
emy^oih^  state  than  that  in  which  tJkey  txre. 

(3)    T^here  is  no  other  way  of  production  but  generation. 

(^  CM  is  not  afreeagentf  but  produced  ths  world  bjf  a 
Neeessiiy  of  Nature. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  a  falsehood ;  and  if  it  were 
tnie,  would  be  ridiculously  alleged ;  because  it  cannot  in  the 
•lemotest  manner  afiect  the  point  in  question. 

The  second  is  a  mere  assumption,  taken  gratuitously  from 
die  birth  and  progress  of  vegetables  and  animals ;  and  might 
with  the  same  propriety  be  employed  to  prove,  that  men  could 
never  exist,  unless  they  had  been  originally  planted  in  the 
ground)  and  sprang  up  under  the  nutritive  ii^ence  of  the 
earth,  rain,  and  sunslune.     Yet  Ocellus  was  so  satisfied  of  it, 

*  StiUhigflcet's  Origiiies  Sacrae. 
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tbat  he  believed  the  earth  to  have  been  thus  generated;  to 
have  grown  from  an  infantine  to  an  adnlt  size;  and  to  be 
destined  to  decline,  and  dissolve,  like  an  animal  body ;  and  all 
this,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  main  principle,  the  eternity 
of  the  world.  Aristotle,  who  derived  his  doctrines  on  this 
subject  from  Ocellns,  supposed,  that  if  the  first  matter  were 
not  created,  it  most  have  been  generated  b;^  some  preceding 
matter ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum ;  not  perceiving,  that  he  was 
here  teaching  a  self-contradiction  for  sound  Philosophy.  Plato 
taught,  tfaatYXv,  or  the  Chaos,  was  the  source  of  moral  evil; 
and  in  this  opinion  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of  others. 
These  doctrines  taught  by  philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  wiD, 
I  presume,  exonerate  me  from  this  charge,  but  I  could  fill  a 
volume  widi  specimens  of  a  similar  nature.  I  will  oidy  add 
to  them  that  memorable  declaration  of  Cicero ;  NihU  tarn  alh 
surdum,  quodnofi  dixerii  aliquis  Phihsophorum.*  With  res- 
pect to  that  part  of  the  objection,  tbat  my  own  observations 
are  discordant,  I  answer,  that  imder  the  first  head  of  dis- 
course, I  have  alleged  such  arguments  as  we,  possessed  of  all 
the  advantages  derived  from  Kevelation,  are  enabled  to  gain 
from  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  We  already 
know  the  existence  and  character  of  God.  These  were  the 
very  points  in  question  with  the  philosophers  whom  I  have 
named.  The  Revelation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this 
knowledge,  has  also  enabled  us  to  reason  on  these  subjects  in 
a  manner  which  was  impossible  to  them,  great  as  their  abili- 
ties were.  The  arguments  which  I  have  alleged  therefore^ 
except  perhaps  the  last,  were  probably  never  thought  of  by 
fiiese  men.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  the  third  of  them  is 
found  in  any  book  whatever. 

3.  No  nation,  which  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  one  Crod, 
derived  from  traditum,  has  been  ever  knoum  to  regain  it,  im- 
kss  by  the  aid  of  Revelation.  The  ancients  plainly  derived 
tins  knowledge  from  Noah ;  and  when  they  had  lost  it,  fell 
universally  into  hopeless  Polytheism.  Nor  is  there  a  single 
exception  to  the  remark,  that  whenever  Revelation  has  not  re- 
vived this  knowledge,  mankind  remain  Polytheists  to  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  Jews,  Chris- 

*  Cicero  de  Nat  Deoram. 
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tiansy  MohammedapSy  anJI  Infidels,  have  deriyed  this  know- 
ledge wholly  from  the  Scriptures. 

.  4.  No  account  exists  of  any  individual,  who  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  his  Reason,  discovered  the  existence  of  one  God, 
Immense  moHitudes  of  great  and  learned  men  have,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  employed  themselves  laboriously  in  speculations 
of  a  theological  nature.  Had  any  one  of  them  made  the  dis- 
covery in  question,  an  event  so  important,  so  new,  so  sing^ar,. 
so  honourable,  could  not  have  been  unnoticed  or  unrecorded, 
amid  thousands  of  discoveries  of  infinitely  less  consequence  and 
distinction,  carefully  treasured  up  in  the  volumes  of  Histoiy. 
In  truth,  the  idea  of  one  perfect  God  is  neither  so  obvious  nor 
so  pleasing,  to  such  minds  as  ours,  as,  when  once  lost,  to  be 
with  any  probability  ever  recovered  again  by  the  mere  efforts  of 
reason.  When  known  and  admitted  by  the  early  descendants 
of  Noah,  it  was  soon  lost ;  and  without  the  direct  aid  of  suc- 
ceeding revelation,  would  have  been  lost  for  ever.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Israelites  wandered,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  Shekinah,  and  the  awful  denunciations  of  their  pro- 
phets continually  fulfilled  before  them,  notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  miracles  which  they  beheld,  and  the  terrible  punish- 
ments which  they  suffered  almost  yearly,  into  Polytheism  and 
Idolatry.  Such  a  God  as,  when  known  by  us,  we  are  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  and  to  worship ,  a  God,  whom  *  we 
do  not  like  to  retain  in  our  knowledge ,'  we  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, with  any  probability,  to  seek  afler,  when  unknown; 
nor  to  search  with  earnestness  for  arguments  to  prove  hb  be- 
ing or  perfections. 

III.  J  shall  now  inquire,  what  has  been  the  influence 
of  Revelation  on  the  reception  and  continuance  of  this  doc- 
trine. 

1.  That  God  revealed  himself  to  Adam,  and  to  the  succeed- 
ing Patriarchs,  down  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

2.  In  the  written  Revelation,  begun  by  Moses,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  succeeding  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  existence 
of  the  one  perfect  God  is  declared  by  himself,  in  every  man- 
ner, from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  made  the  foundation 
of  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  ordinances,  contained  in  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

3.  This  doctrine  is  directly  attested  by  a  great  variety 
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of  miracles,  wrouglit,  eidier  iniiiiecliatety  or  nkiiiialely,  as 
lestimonies  to  Ons  truth. 
„^|       4.  All  the  declarations  of  this  import  are  proved  by  the 
^1    character  of  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence. 

•  5.  The  same  declarations  are  evinced  to  be  true  by  the 
diaracter  of  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures. 

On  this  Character  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly 
iiereafter.  At  the  present  time,  I  can  only  observe  summarily, 
Aat  it  is  evinced  by  the  perfect  accordance  of  his  declarations 
with  facts; 

Of  his  promises,  with  his  performance  of  them; 

Of  his  predictions,  with  their  fulfilment ; 

Of  his  precepts,  with  absolute  rectitude ;  and 

Of  his  doctrines,  so  fieur  as  they  can  be  examined  by  us, 
with  truth. 

It  is  also  illustrated,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  the  perfect 
holiness  of  the  scheme  of  worship  prescribed,  and  of  the  system 
of  Providence  recorded. 

In  all  these  several  ways,  one  eternal,  self-existent,  inmiuta- 
Ue  and  perfect  Jehovah  is  directly  and  abundantly  declared, 
on  the  one  hand :  and  on  the  other,  all  gods  beside  him,  are 
proTed  with  the  same  evidence  to  be  false  and  imaginary.  The 
character  g^ven  of  this  great  and  awful  Being  is  such  as  to 
banish  from  the  mind  the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  second,  even 
if  a  second  were  not  directly  denied.  All  perfections  are  as- 
<^l)ed  to  him,  and  all  things  declared  to  proceed  from  him,  and 
to  be  under  his  absolute  control.  The  universe  is  exhibited  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  him,  as  holden  in  existence  and 
harmony  by  his  hand,  and  as  formed  to  be  the  instrument  of 
iis  glory. 

This  evidence  furnished  by  Revelation  of  the  Unity  of  God 
is  such,  that  it  preserved  this  doctrine  among  the  Patriarchs : 
and  in  spite  of  all  their  tendencies  to  Idolatry,  continued  it 
among  die  Jews  till  the  Babylonish  captivity :  and  afler  that 
erent  established  it  beyond  a  question.     Since  the  completion 
of  the  Christian  Canon,  there  has  been  among  those  who  have 
acknowledged  its  divine  origin,  scarcely  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject :  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gross  Heretics, 
who  neverdeservedthe  name  of  Christians,  having  with  a  single 
voice  acknowledged,  and  worshipped,  the  one  Jehovah,  the 
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only  Hyiag  iEUid  tme  God*  They  baye  not  probably  regard^ 
these  arguments,  as  amounting  to  a  Ipgical  demonstrati6n :  b^ 
they  have  justly  regarded  them,  as  removing  every  rationf 
doubt,  and  as  furnishing  them,  when  coming  to  God,  with  a 
immovable  foundation  for  believing,  with  full  assurance,  *  ths 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  theiju  that  diligentl 
seek  him.' 

Two  REMARKS  shall  conclude  this  Discourse. 

1.  J%is  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  o/*  God  strongly  exhibits  th 
Wickedness  of  Mankind. 

The  one  perfect  God  was  anciently  and  fully  known  to  al 
nations,  and  has  been  since,  often  declared  to  a  great  part  c 
the  habitable  world.  Yet  singular,  solemn,  and  interesting,  a 
this  great  object  is,  and  impossible  as  it  seems,  that  it  should  b 
lost  by  any  man  who  has  once  possessed  it,  it  has  still  bee 
wantonly  forgotten  or  wilfully  rejected  by  the  great  mass  ( 
mankind.  In  the  place  of  Jehovah  have  been  substituted  god 
innumerable,  sinful,  stupid,  blind,  deaf,  and  dead :  and  thes 
have  been  zealously  worshipped  in  preference  to  the  glorioc 
Creator  of  all  things.  Man  has  made  his  gods,  and  then  pros 
trated  himself  before  them. 

The  true  and  only  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  Men  *  love 
not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.'  No  higher  proof  c 
Corruption  can  be  given  than  this.  God  is  infinitely  exceller 
and  lovely.  A  good  mind  naturally  regards  him  as  infinitel 
more  desirable  than  all  other  objects :  and  delights  to  conten 
plate,  love,  and  obey  him,  in  entire  preference  to  all  other  en 
joyments.  A  g^oss  and  guilty  mind,  therefore,  is  the  sple  cans 
of  this  apostasy  and  rebellion.  The  degree  of  this  guilt  i 
strongly  seen  in  the  completeness  of  the  apostasy.  God  ha 
been  totally  banished  :  and  creatures,  totally  opposite  to  him  L 
every  attribute,  have  been  worshipped  in  his  stead,  lliiis  th< 
mind  has  loved  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  its  Maker 
and  not  only  refused  its  proper  love  and  homage  to  him,  bu 
rendered  them  to  the  vilest  and  most  unworthy  of  his  creatures 

2.  From  the  observations  made  in  this  Discourse,  appears 
in  tfie  strongest  light,  the  necessity  of  Revelation, 

Revelation,  as  I  have  shown,  originally  began,  and  has  al 
ways  continued,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God  ii 
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the  world.  This  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  &e  most  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well  being 
]  of  man.  From  God,  all  the  good  which  will  ever  be  enjoyed, 
must  be  demed.  But  no  pennanent  or  solid  good  can  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  unless  he  be  pleased.  To  be  pleased,  he  must 
be  obeyed,  and  to  be  obeyed,  he  must  be  known.  But  with- 
ont  Revelation  he  has  never  been  known  in  this  world.  Thus 
to  the  attainment  of  permanent  and  solid  good,  Reyelation  iS: 
indispensably  necessary,  and  infinitely  important. 

The  love  of  God  also,  is  wholly  built  on  the  knowledge  of 
bis  existence  and  character.  But  the  love  of  God  is  the  best 
of  all  characteristics,  the  foundation  of  all  other  good,  and  in 
itself  the  best  good.  Thus,  in  order  to  our  moral  and  natural 
good,  to  our  holiness  and  happiness  afiko»  Revelation  is  su- 
premely necessary  to  man.* 


*  See  these  subjects  fiirthcr  pursued  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Second 
Commandment. 


SB&MOir  V. 


ATTRIBUTES    OF    GOD. 


ETERNITY  AND  IMMUTABILITY  OF  GOD. 


1  SAID,  p  MY  GOD,  TAKE  ME  NOT  AWAY  IN  THE  MIDST 
OP  MY  DAYS  :  THY  YEARS  ARK  THROUGHOUT  ALL, 
GENERATIONS.  OF  OLD  HAST  THOU  LAID  THE  FOUN- 
DATION OF  THE  EARTH  ;  AND  THE  HEAVENS  ARE 
THE  WORK  OF  THY  HANDS.  THEY  SHALL  PERISH, 
BUT  THOU  SHALT  ENDURE;  YEA  ALL  OF  THEM  SHALL 
WAX  OLD  LIKE  A  GARMENT  ;  AS  A  VESTURE  SHALT 
THOU  CHANGE  THEM,  AND  THEY  SHALL  BE  CHANGED  : 
BUT  THOU  ART  THE  SAME,  AND  THY  YEARS  SHALL 

HAVE  NO  END. 

PSALM  CII.  24—27. 

In  the  preceding  Discourses,  I  have  evinced  by  such  argu- 
ments as  appear  to  me  conclusive,  the  existence  of  God ;  con- 
sidered the  objections  and  schemes  of  Atheism,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  those  schemes  on  the  understanding,  heart,  and  life 
of  man,  compared  with  that  of  the  Christian  system ;  and  ex- 
amined the  manner  in  which  the  Unity  of  God  is  presented  to 
us  by  Reason,  and  by  Revelation.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  such  attributes  of  this  great  and  glorious  Being,  as 
demand  a  particular  discussion.  Those  which  naturally 
claim  our  first  attention,  are  his  Eternity  and  Immutability  ; 
subjects  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  be  most  advantageously 
considered  together  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  in 
the  text  ' 
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Attsr  a  series  of  disconraging  and  distressing  thoughts  on  his 
own  troubles,  and  repeated  supplications  to  God  for  delirer- 
anoe:  and  after  various  hopes  and  predictions,  of  the  kindness 
of  God  to  himself  and  to  the  Church,  recited  in  the  context ; 
the  Psalmist  takes  up  his  final  consolation  in  die  perfections, 
particulariy  in  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternity,  and 
immutabilityy  of  his  Creator.  In  the  text  these  are  exhibited 
as  certain  proof,  that  the  children  of  God  shall  endure  for  ever, 
and  their  seed  be  estabSshed  before  him.  In  the  sublime 
hngoage  of  this  divine  writer,  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and 
the  formation  of  the  heavens  are  presented  to  us  as  the  handy- 
^gA  of  Jehovah,  who  is  considered  as  building  the  universe 
as  a  man  erects  his  own  habitatluu.  With  not  less  magnifi- 
cence is.  the  same  wonderful  Agent  represented,  as  tddng 
these  heavens  and  folding  them  up,  as  a  decayed  garment  is 
folded  by  its  owner,  and  laying  them  aside  as  useless  to  any 
fatnre  purpose.  In  this  imagery  there  is  obviously  a  direct 
reference  to  the  consiunmation  of  all  things  ;  when  the  present 
heavens  and  earth,  being  set  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved  and 
fiee  away,  and  no  place  be  found  for  them  any  more.  Mutable 
m  their  owh  nature,  and  destined  to  temporary  purposes  only, 
they  will  be  continued  while  their  use  continues,  and  then 
perish  for  ever.  To  this  changing  character  of  even  these 
great  and  splendid  works  of  his  hands,  the  Psalmist  studiously 
contrasts  the  character  of  God.  *  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
ment, and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shaU 
be  changed :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have 
no  end.' 

In  these  words  is  presented  to  us,  not  only  a  direct  asser- 
tion, but  a  highly  poetical,  subUme,  and  glorious  exhibition,  of 
the  Eternity  and  Immutability  of  God,  strongly  impressed  on 
the  mind  by  the  contrast  which  it  forms  to  the  vanishing  cha- 
fer of  these  great  works  of  his  hands.  The  passage  is  in- 
deed declared  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  be  a  description  of  the 
character  and  agency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second 
person  in  the  divine  Trinity.  But  to  us,  who  regard  Christ 
^  being  unquestionably  God,  it  has  exactly  the  same  import, 
^  if  applied  to  the  Father,  or  to  the  Godhead  at  large.  In 
^  light  I  shall  therefore  consider  it,  and  proceed  under  its 
pudance  to  examine  these  illustrious  attributes  of  the  Creator. 
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I.  Chd U Eternal;  or  MM  other werds.  Hi exiUenc§i$mtl' 
out  hegimdmg  or  end. 

Of  this  doctnne  the  text  is  a  direct  assertioD,  and  therafora 
a  eomplete  proof:  but  it  is  only  one,  among  a  vast  multitadi 
of  such  assertions  in  the  Scriptures.  No  attribute  of  God  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  declared,  more  variously  recited^  or 
more  universally  diffused  throughout  the  sacred  pages.  In 
the  very  first  verse  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  '  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  He  existed  there> 
fore,  before  the  beginning  of  created  things ;  or  in  other  wordsi 
from  everlasting.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypsei 
Christ  solemnly  declares  this  character  of  himself ;  '  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,'  saith  ho,  '  the  heginning  and  the  ending, 
the  first  and  the  last'  In  the  xcth  Psahn  and  2d  verse,  the 
divine  writer  exclaims,  '  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.'  '  I  Uft  my 
hand  to  heaven,'  says  God,  Deut  xxxiL  40,  '  and  say,  I  live 
for  ever.'  ^  I  am ;'  that  is,  I  exist  alike  in  all  times  and 
places,  in  Eternity  and  Immensityr  Jehovah  and  '  Jah ;  that 
is.  Existence  illimitable  by  q)ace  or  duration^  are,  you  well 
know,  the  peculiar  and  incommunicable  names  of  the  God- 
head ;  in  accordance  with  which  *  the  Eternal  God,'  and  *  the 
Everlasting  God»'  are  current  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  this  source  then,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  any 
further  proofs  of  the  doctrine. 

To  this  full  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  Reason  subjoins 
her  frdlest  attestations.  That  God  existed  before  all  thLogs, 
has  been  heretofore,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved.  The 
universe  was  plainly  .derived  from  him,  the  first  or  original 
Cause.  Consequently  he  was  uncaused,  underived,  and  of 
course,  from  Eternity,  or  without  beginning. 

That  God  will  for  ever  exist  is  plain  also  frt)m  Reason,  be* 
yond  dispute.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  terminate  his  own 
existence.  Without  insisting  on  the  natural  impossibility  of 
thb  fact,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  morally  impossible. 
The  Being  who  has  all  good  in  his  power,  possession,  and  en- 
joyment, must  be  infinitely  delighted  with  perpetual  life,  or 
existence.  The  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  designs,  and 
works,  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  eternally  tKe  supreme 
jgood  of  the  universe,  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  beauty, 
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glarjr  md  lovdinass,  to  the  inteDigent  system,  for  erer  rising. 
6iibuq;iiig«  and  inqxroying,  and  the  complete  assurance,  that  all 
In  pleasare  will  be  accomplished,  constitnte  at  once  an  aggre- 
g«te  of  happiness  which  must  be  regarded  by  him  with  im« 
aease  complacency,  and  render  his  existence  infinitely  desirar 
Ue  in  his  own  eyes. 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  creatures  can  in  no 
w$ij  affect  the  existence  or  the  happiness  of  God;  for  being 
absobitely  dependent  on  him.  they  can  be,  and  do,  nothing,  but 
vkat  he  permits.  From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that 
God  must  continue  to  exist  for  ever. 

• 

n.  Ocd  is  Immutabk. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  change  in  his  man- 
ner of  being,  his  perfections,  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  or 
determinations. 

This  doctrine  abo  is  directiy  asserted  in  the  text  *  They 
shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same.'  It  is  also  declared 
m  various  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  '  I  am  the  Lord ; 
I  change  not'  Mai.  iii.  6.  '  Every  good  gift  and  every  per- 
fect gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing.' Jam.  i.  17.  '  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day. 
and  for  ever.'  Heb.  xm.  8.  In  these  passages  we  are  taught» 
not  only  that  there  is  no  change  in  God ;  but  no  variableness^ 
no  capacity  or  possibility  of  change. 

Of  this  doctrine  also.  Reason  furnishes  to  him  who  admits 
tk)  existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things^  an  absolute 
demonstration.  God  gave  being  to  all  things.  Of  course  he 
contrived  them  aQ.  Every  being,  and  evezy  event,  which  has 
been,  is.  or  wiU  be,  together  with  all  their  qualities  and  (^era- 
tioos,  existed  in  his  mind ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
David,  were  *  written  in  his  book,  and  what  day  they  should 
be  fashioned*  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  tbem.'*  They 
can  therefore  furnish  to  him  not  a  single  new  thought  or  idea. 
His  thoughts  were  the  cause  of  these  beings  and  events.  They 
tkerefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  his  thoughts.  Hence  it  is 
Qiaaifest,  that  neither  firom  himself,  nor  from  his  creatures,  can 
God  receive  a  single  new  thought.     But  if  no  change  can 

*  Psalm  cxxxix.  16,  margin. 


^ 
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exist  in  his  tfionghts,  it  is  obvious  tbat  none  can  exist  io  III 
desires,  designs,  or  determinations.    New  desires  must  be  cdH 
ginated,  and  new  designs  and  determinations  formed^  if 
should  exist  at  aU,  in  consequence  of  some  new  views  of 
nund  in  which  they  exist ;  some  change  in  the  object  viewi 
or  in  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  regards  the  object    As 
the  works  of  God  are  thus  proved  to  have  been,  according 
the  declaration  of  St  James,  Acts  xv.  18,  '  known  unto 
from  the  beg^ning;'  it  is  evident,  that  no  such  change 
possible  to  lum.     His  desires,  designs,  and  determinatioi 
must  therefore  be  precisely  the  same  for  ever. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  Eternity 
God  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that  which  is  ascrib^ 
created,  particularly  to  intelligent,  beings.  The  Scriptures 
tribute  Eternity  in  a  certain  sense  to  angels  and  men ;  but 
is  wholly  unlike  the  Eternity  of  God.  All  creatures  cl 
incessantly ;  and  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration, 
that  of  a  continual  succession  of  changes.  Their  thoughts,  de-^ 
sires,  purposes,  and  determinations,  together  with  &eir  ex-: 
istence,  are,  and  can  be,  no  other  than  a  continued  series  o£i 
changes.  God,  on  the  contrary,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  tliej 
subject  of  the  least  possible  change.  His  Eternity  is,  of  coune^^ 
all  one  present  time.  To  him  there  is  no  past,  and  no  futurer! 
nothing  old,  and  nothing  new;  nothing  gone,  and  nothiflCj 
to  come.  Past  and  future  are  modes  of  created  existenofl 
only ;  and  have  no  application,  no  possible  reference,  to  thIJf 
Creator.  ^ 

This  glorious  and  sublime  truth,  though  thus  demonstratedj 
by  Reason,  seems  to  have  been  first  and  alone  communicat^ 
by  Revelation. .  *  One  day,'  saith  St  Peter,  *  is  with  the  Loir 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.'  TU^ 
Apostle  does  not  here  speak,  as  he  haa  sometimes  been  sup 
posed  to  speak,  in  comparative,  but  in  absolute,  language.  Ha' 
does  not  declare  that,  because  the  Eternity  of  God  is  such  an' 
amazing  duration,  a  thousand  years  will  be  so  lost  in  this  abyssj' 
as  to  be  comparatively  the  same  thing  with  one  day.  On  the 
contrary  he  intended  to  declare  what  he  actually  declares-; 
that  a  thousand  years  are  to  God  exactly  the  same  thing  wiili 
one  day.  In  his  existence  there  is  no  long,  nor  short  duration ; 
nothing  fleeting,  nothing  successive.  His  duration  is  a  mere 
and  eternal  Now.     In  our  own  existence^  the  dearest  xe- 
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to  Hhe  duration  of  God  is  found  in  the  contempla- 
|liBB  of  m  angle  present  moment  of  our  beings  without  taking 
[it  all  into  Tiew  the  succession  even  of  that  which  immedt- 
|ild^  follows. 

This  doctrine  is  also  most  sublimely  exhibited  in  that  singu- 
lis declaration  of  Isaiah^  '  Thussaith  thb  High  and  Lofty 
I  (his,  that  inhabiteth  Eternity/  that  is.  He  who  fills  Eternity 
jit  once ;  who  inhabits  it,  just  as  he  also  inhabits  Immensity, 
ub  he  is  present  in  all  the  regions  of  immensity  at  once ;  and 
Uoes  not  come  from  the  west,  pass  by  the  present  place  of 
ior  existence,  and  go  to  the  east ;  so  he  fills  eternity  at  once, 
ad  does  not  come  firom  the  Past,  go  by  the  Present,  and 
later  the  Future. 

The  same  transcendently  glorious  mode  of  existence  is  also 
|afUimely  indicated  in  the  incommunicable  names  of  God,  I 

r,  and  Jkhovah  ;  that  is,  ExiSTfiNCE,  present  in  every 
[ihce,  and  through  every  period  of  duration  ahke. 


REMARKS. 


L  Haw  great  and  glorious  a  character  of  Crod  is  presented 
fsvsbg  these  perfections. 

*  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  he  had 
ftnned  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
hiting,  he  is  God.'  Possessed  of  perfect  excellence,  con- 
tanplating  with  infinite  complacency  his  glorious  attributes, 
and  containing  in  himself  a  boimdless  sufficiency  for  the  accom- 
pGshment  of  every  thing  great  and  desirable,  he  saw  that  it 
was  becoming  his  character  to  unfold  his  perfections,  and  com* 
mnucate  his  goodness,  to  an  endless  and  innumerable  race  of 
Wings.  From  an  infinite  height,  he  took  a  survey  of  the  im- 
SMunorable  vast  of  possible  beings ;  and  in  an  expansion  with- 
out limits,  but  desolate  and  wild,  where  nothing  was,  called 
ibId  existence  with  a  word  the  countless  multitude  of  worlds, 
vidi  all  their  various  furniture.  With  his  own  hand  he  lighted 
^  at  once  innumerable  suns,  and  rolled  around  them  innu- 
Qorable  worlds.  All  these  he  so  dispersed  and  arranged,  as 
that  all  received  light,  and  warmth,  and  life,  and  comfort; 
and  all  at  the  same  time  he  stored  and  adorned  with  a  rich 
and  unceasing  variety  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  with 
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tile  most  Stable  meam  of  yirtae  and  happmeis.  Huroughoit 
Ms  vast  empire,  he  snrronnded  his  throne  with  IntelHgeat 
creatures,  to  fill  the  immense  and  perfect  scheme  of  beingi 
which  originally  existed  with  infinite  splendour  in  his  own  in- 
comprehensible Mind.  Independent  of  all  possible  beiiigi 
nhi  events,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  this  universe,  unchangedi 
and  incapable  of  change,  amid  all  the  successions,  tossingB, 
and  tumults,  by  which  it  is  agitated.  When  empires  are 
overthrown,  or  angels  fall ;  when  suns  are  extinguished,  and 
systems  return  to  their  original  nothing ;  he  is  equally  impaS" 
sive  and  unmoved  as  when  sparrows  expire,  or  the  hairs  fail 
from  our  heads.  Nothing  can  happen,  nothing  can  be  done, 
beyond  his  expectation,  or  without  his  permission.  Nothiaif 
can  frustrate  his  designs,  and  nothing  disappoint  or  vary  his 
purposes.  All  things,  beside  him,  change,  and  fluctuate  wiA- 
out  ceasing.  Events  exist,  and  vanish.  Beings  rise,  and 
expire.  But  his  own  existence,  the  thoughts  which  he  enter- 
tains, the  desires  which  he  admits,  the  purposes  which  he 
forms,  are  *  the  same  yesterday^  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 
Throughout  the  coming  vast  of  eternity  also,  and  the  bound- 
less tracts  of  immensity,  he  sees  with  serene  complacency  hb 
own  perfect  purposes  daily  and  invariably  advancing,  widi  i 
regular  fulfilment  towards  their  absolute  completion.  In  it 
own  place,  in  its  own  time,  and  in  its  own  manner,  each  ex 
ists  in  exact  obedience  to  his  order,  and  in  exact  accordance 
with  his  choice.  Nothing  lingers,  nothing  hastens :  but  hi 
counsel  exactly  stands,  and  all  his  pleasure  will  be  precisel; 
accomplished. 

2.  How  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  character  u 
God  as  the  Ruler  of  all  things. 

'  By  his  eternity  this  glorious  Being  is  always  in  existence 
to  know  and  to  bring  to  pass,  to  approve  or  to  condemn,  t 
reward  or  to  punish,  whatever  he  pleases,  and  whatever  i 
done  by  his  intelligent  creatures.  As  an  Eternal  Being  onl} 
can  he  form  plans  of  existence  and  administration  which  sha 
extend  through  eternity,  and  propose  designs  invested  wit 
boundless  perfection.  As  an  Eternal  Being  only,  is  he  qua 
fified  to  execute  those  designs  in  an  everlasting  progress,  an 
to  complete  for  ever  the  infinite  good  which  he  has  begun. 
By  means  of  hb  Eternity  ^b^ia  he  able  to  offer  to  hi 
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mmbum  eUnal  rewards,  and  place  before  Hum  infinite  mo- 

tiiei  te  obedienoe  and  virtue :  rewaida  and  motives,  in  tbeir 

nature,  differing  immensely  from  all  others.     Without  tfaia 

•ttribote,  with  whatever  wisdom  the  system  of  his  works  was 

pinned,  however  bright  and  benevolent  the  designs  which  he 

fiamed,  however  just  and  excellent  his  administrations,  while 

they  oontiniied;  stiH,  at  a  period  comparatively  near,  the 

qdendonr  and  the  promise  of  this  day-spring  would  set  in  darkr 

aess,  aad  Ae  sun  of  glory  and  of  good  be  extinguished  for 

ew.     The  universe  of  matter  and  of  minds,  holden  in  being 

ky  lui  hand^  would  at  an  untimely  day  find  that  hand  with- 

itaam^  and  itself,  with  all  the  prospects  formed,  the  hope» 

Jl   indniged,.  and  the  blessings  enjoyed,    by  the   unnumbered 

kosti.  o£  intelligent  beings,  sink  at  once  into  the  abyss  ef  aAr 

likilatioo*. 

By  his  Imnuitability,  God  is  possessed  of  immeasdrable  dig- 
nity and  greatness :  and  fitted  to  be  entirety  feared,  loved, 
bnoured,  and  obeyed,  by  all  his  rational  creatures.  The  hum- 
Ue  and  imperfect  dignity  of  created  beings  is<  entirely  de- 
pendent fbr  its  existence  on:  stability  of  character.  Infinite 
^gOLty  cannot  bdiong  to  a  character,  which  is  not  literally  un- 
dumgeable.  Created  dig^ty  is  completely  destroyed  by  fickle- 
less:  the  least  mutability  would  destroy  that  which  is  uncreated. 
The  least  possible  change  would  be  a  change  from  perfection 
to  imperfection :  a  change  infinite  in  itself,  and  infinitely  for 
die  worse.  God,  if  changed  at  all,  would  cease  to  be  God, 
ttid  sink  down,  from  his  infinite  exaltation  of  being  and  charac- 
ter, towards  the  humble  level  of  imperfect  creatures.  How 
differently  in  this  case  would  his  nature,  his  laws,  his  designs, 
and  his  government  appear  to  us  I  Were  the  least  change  to 
commence,  who  can  divine  its  consequences,  or  foresee  their 
l^ogress  and  their  end  ?  Who  can  conjecture  what  whould  be 
b  influence  on  his  character,  his  designs,  or  his  conduct  ?  Who 
canforetel  the  effects  which  it  would  produce  on  the  empire 
^Uch  he  has  created,  and  on  the  innumerable  beings  by  which 
H  ^  inhabited  ?  Who  does  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  God 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  with  that  voluntary  and  supreme 
Teneralion,  now  so  confessedly  his  due,  because  he  had  de- 
scended from  his  own  infinite  dignity,  and  was  no  longer  decked 
with  majesty  and  excellency,  nor  arrayed  in  glory  and  beauty  ? 
Who  does  not  feel,  that  a  serious  apprehension  of  such  a 
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change  would  difiuse  an  alarm  through  all  Tirtuous  beingg,  on 
carry  terror  and  amazement  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  di 
nniverse? 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  qualified  to  form  and  to  pom 
one  great  plan  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  one  harmoDMNi 
scheme  of  boundless  good,  and  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system  i 
a  perfect  manner, '  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning; 
An  Immutable  God  only  can  be  expected  to  do  that,  and  no 
thing  but  that,  which  is  supremely  right  and  desirable ;  ti 
make  every  part  of  his  great  work  exactly  what  it  oug^t  to  be 
and  to  constitute  of  all  the  parts  a  perfect  whole.  In  tU 
immense  work,  one  character  is  thus  everywhere  displayed 
one  God,  one  Ruler,  one  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  enlightening 
warming,  and  quickening  the  innumerable  beings  of  which  i 
is  composed.  Diversities  indeed,  endless  diversities  of  hi 
agency,  exist  throughout  the  difTerent  parts  of  this  work ;  ha 
they  are  mere  changes  of  the  same  light,  the  varying  coloui 
and  splendours  of  the  same  glorious  Sun. 

Without  this  uniformity,  this  oneness  of  character,  supreoi 
dignity  could  not  exist  in  the  great  Agent.  Without  this  con 
sistency,  safety  could  not  be  found ;  reliance  could  not  b 
exercised  by  his  creatures.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  uf 
peal  to  intelligent  beings,  the  ultimate  object  of  confident 
and  hope.  However  injured,  deceived  or  destroyed  by  hi 
fellow-creatures,  every  rational  being  still  finds  a  refuge  in  hi 
Creator.  To  him  ultimately  he  refers  all  his  wants,  distressc 
and  interests.  Whoever  else  may  be  deaf  to  his  complaint 
he  still  is  assured  that  God  will  hear.  Whoever  else  witl 
holds  the  necessary  relief  of  his  sufferings,  or  the  necessai 
supplies  of  his  wants,  still  he  knows  that  God  will  give.  Th 
consideration,  which  supports  the  soul  in  every  extremity, 
its  last  resort,  its  final  refuge.  Could  God  change,  this  asylo] 
would  be  finally  shut;  confidence  would  expire,  and  ho| 
would  be  buried  in  the  grave.  Nay,  the  inmiortal  Mind  itsel 
unless  prevented  by  an  impossibility  inherent  in  its  nator 
would  languish  away  its  existence,  and  return  to  its  origiB 
Nothing. 

It  ought  here  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  gloi 
ous  attribute,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  govemmei 
of  all  things,  is  in  an  illustrious  degree  manifested  in  Ai 
government.     The  latos  of  Nature,  as  they  are  cnstomaii 
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oDed;  or,  as  they  are  in  much  better  language  s^led  in  the 
Scr^>tares,  the  Ordinances  of  Heaven ;  are  eminent  and  af- 
fecting displays  of  the  Immutability  of  God.     These  laws  are 
no  other  than  rules  or  methods  which  Ood  has  formed  for 
tlie  guidance  of  all  things,  and  in  conformity  to  which  he  is 
pleased  to  act.     Thus,  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  all  the 
atoms  of  which  the  material  universe  is  composed,  are  drawn 
towards  each  other,  by  a  power,  diminishing  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  between 
tliem.     By  this  law  atoms  are  united  into  worlds,  and  worlds 
into  systems.     By  this  law,  moons  perform  their  revolutioi!is 
louid  the  planets,  and  planets  and  comets  round  the  sun.    By 
tiujf  law,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  so  useful 
and  so  necessary  to  mankind,  regularly  perform  their  succes- 
nons.    In  the  same  regular  manner  the  planets  revolve  around 
their  axes,  and  furnish  us  with  the  delightful  and  indispensable* 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.    By  other  laws,  equally  uniform, 
the  vegetable  world  is  regulated  from  its  first  implantation  in 
the  soil  to  its  full  growth,  and  thence  to  its  final  decay.     By 
others  stxU,  animals  are  bom,  arrive  at  maturity,  decline  and 
die.     The  mind  also,  with  all  its  faculties  and  operations,  is 
by  similar  laws  governed,  and  conducted  towards  a  future  im- 
mortality.    Thus,  independently  of  the  few  miraculous  events, 
originally  inwoven  in  the  great  system,  as  useful,  indubitable, 
and  intentional  proofs  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God  for 
particular  important  purposes,  all  things  are  directed,  each  in 
its  own  manner,  by  fixed  uniform  laws.     These,  like  their 
Author,  have  been  unchanged  from  their  commencement.     In 
the  language  of  the  '  scoffers  in  the  last  days,'  mentioned  by 
St  Peter,  '  All  things  have  continued  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  :'•  and  instead  of  proving,  according 
to  their  Atheistical  suggestions,  the  failure  of  *  the  promise  of 
Us  coming/  they  clearly  and  only  display  the  immutability  o^* 
4e  Creator.     This  divine  attribute  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
I    trace  in    the  regularity  manifested  by  the  progress  of  the 
I    vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  in  the  steady  con- 
'    finement  of  the  ocean  within  its  bounds,  the  permanency  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  stability  of  the  earth.     We  read  it  in 
lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  exact  and  wonderful 
Kvolations  of  the  planets ;  in  the  unaltered  position,   aspect, 
B^nce  and  glory  of  the  sun  ;  and  in  the  uniform  stations  and 
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bnlliaiicy  of  the  stars.  In  all,  one  immatable  pnrpo9e»  one 
uniform  agency,  is  eveiywhere  seen ;  and  must,  if  Beason  be 
permitted  to  decide,  be  everywhere  acknowledged. 

This  agency  of  God  is  remarkable  in  all  cases,  where  we  am 
able  to  understand  its  nature,  for  its  extensive  efficacy ;  pn^ 
ducing  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  thing,  many  in- 
portant  consequences.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  a  great  measmv 
a  contrast  to  our  agency,  which  usually  employs  many  things 
to  bring  to  pass  a  single  consequence.  Thus  the  uniformity 
of  this  agency,  together  with  the  regularity  and  stability  whioh 
it  gives  to  the  universe  at  large,  is  the  foundation  of  almost  al 
our  knowledge.  From  this  source  are  derived  the  two  gieat 
principles,  that  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects,  and 
that  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects.  These  principle! 
are  the  basis  of  all  our  analogicd  reasoning,  and  of  the  analogy 
from  which  we  reason.  This  analogy  runs  through  creation 
and  providence,  and  is  the  source  whence  we  derive  ahnost 
all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  works  of  God.  It 
extends  alike  to  the  natural  and  the  moral  world ;  and  without 
it  we  could  hardly  be  said  to  know  any  thing.  In  this  manner 
therefore  is  displayed,  not  only  the  immutability,  but  also  in  a 
glorious  manner  the  wisdom  of  God. 

3.  By  these  attributes^  the  character  of  God  is  pectiUarhf 
rendered  awful  in  the  sight  of  wicked  beings. 

By  his  Eternity  he  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  they  cannot  but 
know  that  he  will  exist  for  ever  to  execute  his  threatenings 
against  all  the  impenitent  workers  of  iniquity.  By  his  Immu- 
tability every  hope  is  forbidden,  that  he  will  change  any  pur- 
pose which  he  has  fonned,  or  fail  to  accomplish  any  declaration 
which  he  has  made.  If  he  has  ever  been  infinitely  opposed 
to  sin  and  to  sinners,  this  opposition  cannot  but  be  always  and 
unchangeably  the  same.  Of  course,  impenitence  cannot  ra- 
tionally indulge  a  single  hope  of  escaping  from  the  punishmeni 
which  he  has  denounced.  All  rational  beings  are,  from  thi; 
source,  presented  continually  with  a  character  of  God  incon 
ceivably  awful.  Dreadfiil  indeed  will  God  be,  in  this  charac 
ter,  to  the  finally  impenitent.  How  will  they  abide  in  the  da^ 
of  his  anger?  How. will  they  stand  in  the  fierceness  of  hi 
eternal  indignation?  'A  fearful  looking  for  of  jiulgment 
must  that  be,  which  is  derived  from  a  full  conviction,  that  al 
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the  direatepitigs  denounoed  by  God  in  the  Scriptnres,  against 
nmien.  flying  without  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
y^iie  exactly  executed.     At  the  same  time,  this  awfid  cha- 
liiieter  will  contribute  as  much  perhaps,  if  not  more  than  any 
dmig  eke  in  the  divine  kingdom,  to  preserve  righteous  beings 
ia'a  state  of  unchanging  obedience.   Obedience  cannot  be  the 
nenik  of  constraint  and  coercion.     The  number  and  nature, 
the  power  and  presence  of  motives  only  can  produce,  or  con- 
timie  in  the  minds  of  moral  beings,  a  disposition  to  obey. 
Amoi^  HieBe,  the  immutable  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  Ids- 
hmnutabie  determination  to  execute  vengeance  on  obstinate 
aimers,  are  pre-eminentiy  cogent;  and  united  with  his  un- 
changeable-love  to  holiness,  and  his  unchimgeable  determina- 
tkm  to  reward  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  cUef  means  of  re- 
tumng  virtuous  beings  in  their  allegiance  and  duty.     At  the 
same  time  these  motives  have  a  primary  and  commanding  in- 
fluencein  the  present  worid,  to  produce  the  awakening,  con- 
viction, and  conversion  of  wicked  men.   '  Knowing  the  terrors 
ef  die  Lord,'  says  the  Apostie  Paul,   '  we  persuade  men.' 
Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  men  are  actually  persuaded 
io  torn  from  tiie  error  of  their  ways,  and  save  their  souls  alive. 

4.  These  attributes  especially,  render  Crod  the  object  of 
f^ufnme  confidence  to  virtuous  beings. 

Confidence,  every  man  knows,  can  never,  though  chiefly  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  exist  rationally  or  permanentiy,  unless 
frnily  founded  in  the  conviction  of  the  understanding.  Of 
coarse,  the  Being  who  is  rationally  confided  in  must  be  seen, 
^tfa  solid  conviction,  to  possess  those  qualities  on  which  confix 
deuce  may  safely  repose.  Immutability  of  character,  and  the 
unmutability  of  purpose  and  conduct  resulting  from  it,  are  un^ 
^id)tedly  fbe  only  objects  in  which  rational  beings  can  ulti- 
ntttdy  confide.  A  Being  possessing  these  attributes  must,  if 
h©  love  holiness  at  all,  love  it  invariably  and  for  ever-  That 
^ch  he  loves  he  will  bless,  of  course.  All  his  designs  to  re- 
^surd  those  who  possess  it  must  be  unchangeable,  all  his  decla- 
rations true,  and  all  his  promises  exactiy  frdfiUed*  That  faith- 
fobess  by  which  they  are  fulfilled,  is  no  other  than  the  Moral 
Inunutabllity  of  God,  and  an  essential  part  of  his  infinite  glory. 
On  this  character  every  virtuous  being  places  an  entire  and  sale 
^ancOy^'  a  hope  which  can  never  make  him  asbanied.'   How- 
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ever  vast,  however  rich,  however  incredible  in  appearance,  the 
promises  of  future  happiness  may  seem  to  such  minds  as  ours; 
we  know  that  they  are  the  promises  of  Him  who  can  neither 
deceive  nor  change ;  and  that  therefore,  every  one  of  them 
will  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  According  to  thes^ 
observations,  the  Immutability  of  God  is  directly  asserted  in  tb& 
Scriptures  to  be  the  only  foimdation  of  safety  to  righteous  men. 
'  I  am  Jehovah/  says  God,  in  the  passage  dready  quoted  firtmi 
Malachi ;  '  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sous  of  Jacob  are  not 
consumed.'  The  backslidings  and  provocations,  even  of  the  best 
men  in  this  world,  are  in  all  probability  great  enough  to  shake 
any  purposes  of  kindness  in  any  mind,  which  is  not  absolutely 
incapable  of  change.  '  The  eternal  God'  is  the  true  and  final 
'  refuge'  of  his  children,  only  because  he  cannot  change.  Amid 
all  their  wanderings,  their  unbelief,  their  hardness  of  heart,  and 
their  multiplied  transgressions,  they  have  hope  and  security^ 
because  his  truth  is  as  the  great  mountains,  stedfast  and  im- 
moveable, and  his  promises  endure  for  ever. 

Were  God,  contrary  to  this  glorious  character,  to  begin  to 
change,  what  a  mighty  difference  would  be  introduced  into  hi« 
being,  his  attributes,  and  his  conduct  ?  As  he  i^  possessed  oi 
all  power,  knowledge  and  goodness,  it  is  intuitively  certain  thai 
he  cannot  have  more.  Of  course,  any  change  must  be  a  dimi 
nution  of  one  or  other  of  these  attributes ;  and  God  must,  in  tb 
case  supposed,  become  less  powerful,  less  knowing,  or  les 
good.  How  fearful  to  all  virtuous  beings  in  the  universe 
must  such  a  change  be.  How  plain  is  it  that  it  might,  fa 
ought  that  appears,  be  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  mutabi 
lity,  endless  in  its  progress.  That  God  would  ever  after  exu 
as  a  successive  changeable  Being;  have  no  fixed  purpose: 
and  be  divested  of  that  unalterable  faithfulness  on  which,  uov 
his  intelligent  creatures  rest  with  confidence  and  safety 
What  might  not  in  this  case  be  dreaded,  in  the  everlastin 
change  of  his  administrations,  by  all  who  love  s^ood,  either  i 
the  Creator,  or  in  his  creatures  ? 

5.  How  great  encouragement  do  these  attributes  of  Gc 
furnish  to  Prayer. 

All  encouragement  to  prayer  is  derived  from  those  two  coi 
siderations ;  that  God  has  required  it  of  vs  as  a  duty,  an 
iliat  he  has  pronUsed  blessings  in   answer   to  our  prayer 
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Were  he  a  mutable  God,  it  would  be  impbssibte  for  us  to  know» 
that  what  was  his  pleasure  yesterday  would  be  his  pleasure  to- 
day ;  that  what  he  had  required  yesterday,  he  would  not  pro- 
Idbit  to-day ;  or  that  what  he  promised  yesterday,  he  would  be 
willing  to  perform  at  any  future  period. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  that  a  mutable  God  would  not 
alter,  not  his  conduct  only,  but  his  views,  his  principles  of  action, 
and  the  rules  by  which  he  governed  his  creation.  What  he 
now  lovedy  he  might  hereafter  hate :  what  he  now  approved, 
he  might  hereafter  condemn :  what  he  now  rewarded,  he  might 
hereafter  punish.  Of^cpurse,  virtuous  beings  now  loved,  ap- 
proved and  rewarded  by  Him,  might  one  day  be  hated,  con- 
demned and  punished.  Wicked  beings,  on  the  contrary,  now 
the  objects  of  his  hatred,  and  declared  to  be  hereafter  the  ob- 
jects of  his  punishment,  might  one  day  become  the  objects  of 
his  friendship  and  favour,  and  triumph  over  the  good  in  a 
manner  equally  unreasonable  and  dreadful. 

Of  these  changes  we  could  gain  no  possible  knowledge,  un- 
less he  should  choose  to  communicate  them  to  us  by  an  imme- 
diate Revelation.  From  his  mode  of  being,  so  diverse  from 
ouis,  we  could  learn  and  conjecture  nothing.  From  his  past 
designs  and  administrations  we  could  never  argue  at  all,  to  those 
which  were  future.  Equally  barren  of  instruction  would  be  the 
Nature  of  things :  for  we  could  never  be  assured  that  he  would 
or  would  not  regard  this  subject,  or  in  what  manner  he  would 
regard  it  at  any  period  to  come.  Even  if  he  should  reveal  his 
designs  and  his  pleasure,  we  could  never  be  certain  that  he  had 
revealed  them  truly ;  and  if  we  were  assured  of  this  fact,  the 
Bevelation  could  be  of  no  material  use,  except  for  the  mome^it. 
What  he  disclosed  he  might  at  any  time  revoke ;  and  nothiof; 
could  be  known  to  be  acceptable  to  him  any  longer,  than  during 
^e  moment  in  which  the  disclosure  was  made.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  power  and  his  knowledge  would  still  be  such,  that  no 
kope  could  be  indulged  of  either  resistance  or  escape.  Exist- 
ence would  in  this  case  be  therefore,  a  dreadful  succession  of 
suspense ;  and  immortal  being,  so  far  as  wo  can  discern,  unde- 
serving of  a  wish. 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  what  encouragement  would  re- 
'^^n  for  prayer  ?  The  humble  and  faithful  suppliant,  coming 
*o  God  with  a  firm  belief*  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  Re- 
harder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,'  might  find  the  man-v 
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ner  of  his  praying,  the  ttpint  with  which  he  prayed,  aAd  Id 
prayers  themselves,  unacceptable  and  odious.  The  things  here 
tofore  most  proper  to  be  urged,  might  hereafter  be  flie  leai 
proper.  The  consideration  which  once  ensured  success,  migk 
at  another  time  ensure  rejection.  Hie  prime,  the  only  motive 
to  prayer,  would  therefore  be  taken  away. 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  use  of  this  duty,  as  it  is  in 
tended  to  affect  advantageously  the  character  of  the  suppliant 
would  4>e  finally  removed.  He  great  use  of  prayer  in  tlii 
view,  is  to  establish  in  the  heart  a  humble  dependence  on  God 
and  a  firm  confidence  in  him.  Confidence,  as  I  have  alread; 
observed,  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  shaken  and  destroy 
ed ;  and  without  confidence,  dependence  would  possess  neithe 
use  nor  worth.  In  the  present  state  of  tilings,  Ibese  attribute 
ctonstitute  the  proper,  and  the  only  proper  temper  of  the  soul 
for  the  reception  of  blessings :  the  spirit  which  is  eminenti 
beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  agfat  of  Grod,  and  which  is  accord 
ingly  chosen  by  him  as  the  proper  object  of  his  unchangeabl 
fiivour.  In  the  ease  soppc^ed,  these  attributes  could  not  b 
united,  beeaoae  confidence  could  not  exist:  since  the  vm 
eouU  not  but  perceive,  that  a  changing  God  might,  and  pn 
baUy  wouM,  in  the  infinite  progress  of  things,  become  the  sd 
jeet  of  infinite  change.  '  If  therefore  it  could  feel  satisfied  < 
sale*  for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  vears,  it  would  still  rational 
fear*  that  at  aome  unknown  and  more  distemt  period  of  etemi 
the  Older  of  all  things  would  be  inverted ;  and  its  former  ob 
dieneeand  fiimerinyvxs  rise  up  at  this  dreaded  season  in  ti 
channcter  of  erimes*  and  prove  the  causes  of  its  fioiture  sufTerin 
IVpettdevice  then^oie*  existing  sotitaiihr,  would  degenera 
inK^  anxielT  and  aluna ;  and  instead  of  beinir  dbe  means 
mnieii  befwv<>n  the  j^hiI  and  its  Maker,  would  became  a  wall 
d^Nidfttl  ;faef«Mnjition« 

Tlie  IniHiiitahilifT  of  G<h)  has  <Aen.  but  efroneonslv,  bei 
iMMi|i[wie^l  to  inT\>K>^  liMuttwxiAAV  y  in  hb  charKtvr.  Hie  Sen 
twnl  aor^mat  of  lliv^  cr^Nit  Bemr  i^  on  the  concnunr,  that  he 
ianwiutabh  ew^ruMe ;  or  in  other  wot^  duit  he  is  onmutab 
«)i!«t\viii>d  to  W^aMr  mkI  an^^t^r  pira\vr«  Uts  own  words  ai 
'  VSvn  one  tWftl  «ikedi  iwrbirdL  and  he  that  $eieleth  findet 
am)  n%  Wwa  tkni  ii^vieih  it  sliaB  W  oj^etK^d/  Tins  and  tl 
<4^  i$  his  ime  dunnic^rrs  Mir^t^eiaMt  to  which  ^  system  of  1 
<A^w%Mitk4i»  i»  mwMMt  eijtsMjfJKd.     In  das  sjnaoB,  i 
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finite  encouragement  is  holden  out  to  every  suppliant,  and  to 
efery  faithful  prayer.  Here  (be  petitioner  knows,  tbat  what  is 
once  acceptable  to  God  will  always  be  acceptable :  and  that 
Ike  things  which  he  has  once  required,  he  will  require  for  ever. 
His  fiiith  therefore  is  built  on  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  and  with 
iltttever  violence  the  rains  may  descend;  the  winds  drive,  or 
floods  beat,  their  rage  and  fury  will  assault  him  in  vain. 


OMNIPRESENCE  AND  OMNISCIENCE 

OF  GOD. 


Q   LORD  THOU  HAST  SEARCHED    Ml|  AND  KNOWN    ME.     THOU  KNOW- 
FST   MY   D0WN-61TTIN0,  AND   MT  UP-RISINO:    THOU    UNDBR8TAM1>- 
EST  MY   THOUGHT    AFAR   OFF.      THOU   COMPA88EST   MY   PATH,  AND 
MY    LYING    DOWN,    AND    ART     ACQUAINTED    WITH    ALL    MY  WATS. 
FOR    THERE    IS    NOT   A   WORD     ON   MY   TONGUE,   BUT,   LO,   O  LORD 
THOU   KNOWEST   IT   ALTOGETHER.     THOU   HAST    BESET   ME   BEHIND 
AND    BEFORE,    AND    LAID    THINE    HAND    UPON   ME.       SUCH    KNOW- 
LEDGE    IS   TOO   WONDERFUL    FOR   ME ;   IT   IS   HIGH  ;   I    CANNOT   AT- 
TAIN    UNTO    IT.       WHITHER    SHALL   I   GO    FROM     THY   SPIRIT;    OE 
WHITHER     SHALL   I   FLEE   FROM   THY   PRESENCE?      IF   I    ASCEND   UP 
INTO   HEAVEN,    THOU     ART    THERE;   IF   I    MAKE   MY    BED   tV    HELL, 
BEHOLD,   THOU   ART   THERE.      IF  I  TAKE  THE  WINGS    OF   THE  MORN- 
ING,   AND     DWELL     IN   THE    UTTERMOST   PARTS   OF  THE    SEA,    EVEN 
THERE   SHALL  THY    HAND    LEAD    ME,   AND   THY  RIGHT  HAND  SHALL 
HOLD     ME.      IF  I    SAY,    SURELY   THE   DARKNESS    SHALL   COVER    ME; 
EVEN   THE   NIGHT   SHALL   BE    LIGHT   ABOUT   ME.      YEA,   THE    DARK- 
NESS  HIDETH    NOT    FROM   THEE;   BUT   THE   NIGHT   SHINETH  AS  THE 
day:   THE   DARKNESS    AND   THE   LIGHT   ARE   BOTH    ALIKE  TO  THEE. 

PSALM    CXXXIX.   1—12. 

Iif  my  last  Discourse,  I  considered  the  Eternity  and  Immuta- 
bility of  God.  As  motivity,  or  active  power,  the  power  by 
which  all  motion  and  action  are  originated,  cannot  be  conceived 
to  reside  in  any  other  than  an  intelligent  being ;  the  Knowledge 
of  Godhecomes  naturally  the  next  subject  of  investigation.  As 
his  Presence  is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  Knowledge, 
it  will  be  advantageously  united  with  it  in  a  discourse  of  this 
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lature.     Aocordingly  these  attributes  are  frequendy  joined  to- 
l^tiier  by  the  diviDe  writers. 

In  the  text,  the  Knowledge  and  Presence  of  Qod,  nsnally 
eimedy  firom  their  extent,  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence, 
tie  in  the  fullest  manner  declared.  The  Psalm,  of  which  the 
ext  is  a  part,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Poetical  composi- 
ioDS  ever  seen  in  this  world ;  and,  did  the  time  permit,  would 
ichly  repay  the  labour  of  an  extensive  critical  investigation. 
A  comparison  with  it,  the  most  admired  odes  of  heathen  anti- 
[oity  are  the  mere  effusions  of  children. 

My  audience  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  the  manner  in 
rhich  these  perfections  are  attributed  to  God  is  not  that  of  plain 
)gical  discussion.  The  subject  is  assumed  as  a  thing  granted 
nd  acknowledged,  as  a  thing  equally  removed  beyond  debate 
nd  doubt.  The  writer,  animated  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
rdour,  of  which  a  sublime  imagination  is  capable,  seizes  these 
reat  themes  of  his  attention ;  and  amid  his  enraptured  con-^ 
anplation  of  them,  pours  out  a  succession  of  the  boldest  and 
oiliest  conceptions  that  were  ever  uttered  concerning  these 
abjects.  Himself,  his  thoughts,  his  words,  his  actions,  he 
eclares,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  exultation,  to  be  all  per^i 
sctly  known  to  God.  From  this  knowledge,  he  at  the  same 
ime  informs  us,  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Should  he 
scend  into  heaven,  or  make  his  bed  in. hell;  should  he,  borne 
Q  the  sunbeams,  hurry,  with  their  celerity,  into  the  distant 
egions  of  the  west :  still  God  would  be  present  in  all  these 
nd  all  other  places  alike.  Were  he  still  farther  to  place  his 
tope  of  a  secure  retreat  in  the  darkness  of  night,  he  perceives 
be  night  to  shine  in  the  presence  of  God  as  the  day,  and  the 
larkness  and  the  light  to  be  both  alike  unto  him. 

With  these  views  of  the  Psahnist,  those  of  every  other  di^ 
be  writer  on  this  subject  exactly  conspire ;  and  all,  with  a 
ingle  voice,  attribute  these  perfections  to  Jehovah.  Thus 
eieauab,  xxiii.  23,  24.  '  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the 
iord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  iu 
ecret  places,  that  I  shall  not  see  him?  Do  not  I  fill  heaveu 
nd  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?  The  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
leavens  cannot  contain  thee.  Great  is  the  Lord,  his  under- 
tan^g  is  infinite.' 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  only  is  all  our  obedience^ 
»a^ularly  our  worship,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptujres.     W^ 
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worship  and  obey  God  everywhere,  and  are  commanded  thus 
to  do,  because  God  is  everywhere  present,  to  see,  and  know, 
and  accept  our  services,  to  protect  our  persons,  and  to  supply 
our  wants.  It  ought  to  be  here  observed,  thai  these  attri- 
butes are  directly  ascribed  to  all  the  persons  of  the  TVmtly. 
Thus  Christ  says  of  himself,  '  Where  two  or  dffee  are  ga- 
thered together  in  my  name,  thete  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' 
Again,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'  Peter  says  to  him,  John  xxi.  17, '  Lord,  thon  know- 
est  all  things.'  Christ  says  of  himself,  *  And  all  the  drarches 
shall  Imow  that  I  am  he,  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  (he 
hearts.'  Rev.  ii.  23.  And  again.  Matt.  xi.  27,  '  No  one 
knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knowetfa  any  one 
the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  wiH 
reveal  him.' 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  is  emphaticaUy 
asserted  in  the  question,  contained  in  the  seventh  verse  of  4ie 
text  '  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ? '  especially  as 
connected  with  the  answers  following.  '  The  Sfmrit  of  glcny 
and  of  God  resteth  upon  you,'  that  is.  Christians  umversalty, 
saith  St  Peter,  1  Epist  iv.  14.  '  Your  body/  saith  St  P&nl 
to  Christians,  '  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  1  Cor.  vL  10 ; 
and,  '  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  diings,  even  the  deep  things 
of  God,'  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

These  attributes  of  God  are  also  demonstrated,  and  holden 
out  continually  to  our  inspection,  by  Reason  and  Experience. 

In  every  part  of  the  universe,  to  which  we  turn  our  eyes^ 
we  discern  in  the  inanimate,  animated,  and  intelligent  worids, 
most  evident  proofs  of  an  agency,  wUch  it  is  impossible 
rationally  to  attribute  to  any  other  being  but  God.  In  flie 
motions  and  powers  of  the  elements ;  in  the  growth,  structure, 
and  qualities  of  vegetables  and  animals ;  and  in  the  thoughts, 
volitions,  and  actions  of  minds,  we  perceive  a  causal  influence, 
an  efficiency,  totally  distinguished  from  every  other ;  as  dis- 
tant from  that  of  man,  as  the  agency  of  man  from  the  move- 
ments of  an  atom.  This  character  is  never  mistaken  by 
savages,  nor  even  by  children,  when  once  informed  of  tlie 
character  of  God. 

Thi^  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places,  at  all  times^  and  hi 
all  things ;  and  is  seen  in  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the  air,  and  tfie 
heavens,  alike.     Equally  evident  is  it  in  the  splendov  fl&d 
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fife-^giving  inflaences  of  the  son ;  in  thd  motions,  order,  and 
hmio&y  of  the  planetary  system ;  and  in  the  light  and  beauty 
of  the  stars ;  as  in  the  preservation,  direction,  and  control  oif 
terrestrial  things. 

No  a^ent  can  act  where  he  is  not.  As  therefore  God  acts 
efeiywhere,  he  is  everywhere  present.  In  this  agency,  con- 
tmmce  and  skill,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set,  are  every- 
where manifested:  it  is  of  course ^nally,  and  unanswerably, 
a  proof  of  the  Omniscience  of  Grod. 

This  attribute  of  God  is  also  inferred  with  absolute  cer- 
tify, from  his  Omnipresence.  As  God  eJdsts  evteiywhere, 
so  he  is  in  all  places  the  same  God ;  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  in- 
t^ect  Hence  it  is  impossible  that  be  should  not  know 
every  thing,  in  every  place,  and  at  every  time. 

Again,  all  things  are  derived  from  God ;  and  received  their 
nature,  attributes  and  operations,  from  his  contrivance,  as  well 
u  bom  }Ab  power.  Atl  things  were  therefore  known  to  him, 
antecedently  to  their  existence.  Nor  are  possible  things  less 
perfectly  known  to  him,  than  those  which  are  actual.  Nothing 
is  possible,  but  what  he  can  bring  to  pass ;  and  whatever  he 
can  bring  to  pass  he  cannot  but  know. 

REMARKS. 

1.  How  majestic,  awful,  and  glorious  a  manifestation  of 
God  is  fumislied  to  us  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus 
considered. 

We  are  here  taught,  that  God  is  essentially  present  in  all 
places,  and  to  all  beings.  We  are  taught,  that  he  is  equally 
'at  hand,  and  afar  off;'  that  he  is  equally  present  in  this  world, 
and  in  the  heavens ;  that  he  dwells  alike  throughout  the  uni-. 
▼ene  of  being,  and  the  uninhabited  regions  of  immensity.  In 
an  places  also  he  is  Jehovah,  the  same  God,  possessing  the 
ftune  attributes,  and  operating  with  the  same  wonderful 
Ag^cy.  From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  irresistibly, 
ftat  he  comprehends,  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  with 
^  same  intuitive  survey,  every  thing  possible  and  actual; 
4at  Eternity  past  and  future  is  perfectly  present  to  his  eye, 
ud  Aat  no  distance  of  place  or  duration  can  be  any  thing  to 
Um;  that  no  retreat  can  conceal,  and  no  darkness  cover  any 
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i>eing,'br  event,  from  his  sight  The  mind  of  man  is  hm 
exhibited  as  equally  open  to  his  view  with  the  body;  Ae 
thoughts  and  affections,  as  the  words  and  actions ;  hell  as 
equally  naked  and  present  to  him  as  heaven,  and  the  destroyer 
and  the  seraph  as  alike  without  a  covering.  It  b  indubitably 
certain  therefore,  that  he  is  able  to  attend,  and  actually  at- 
tends, to  all  things  at  the  same  moment ;  to  the  motions  of  a 
seed,  or  a  leaf,  or  an  atom ;  to  the  creepings  of  a  worm,  tke. 
flutterings  of  an  insect,  and  the  journeys  of  a  mite ;  to  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  human  mind,  and  the  efforts  of  an  archaogel; 
to  the  progress  of  a  world,  and  the  revolutions  of  a  systenu 

2.  How  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  GovemmeiU 
rfall  things. 

This  interesting  article  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  in 
the  following  particulars. 

(1)  Crod  is  eminently  qualified  by  these  attributes  for  th 
preservation  of  all  things.  The  universe  is  a  work  of  stu- 
pendous greatness,  composed  of  worlds  innumerable  by  us, 
and  inhabited  by  beings  still  more  emphatically  surpassin; 
number.  The  characters  and  kinds  of  these  beings  are  ifi- 
comprehensibly  various,  and  their  circumstances  beyond  mea- 
sure more  various.  As  these  are  hourly  existing  and  advanc- 
ing in  an  endless  progress,  they  demand  a  providence  minuttf, 
comprehensive,  and  enduring  without  a  limit. 

Every  one  of  these  is  also  a  part  of  one  immense  whole. 
Each  has  its  station  allotted  to  it,  the  part  which  it  is  to  act, 
the  duties  which  it  is  to  perform,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  intended  to  be  subservient,  together  with  powers  and  circum- 
stances suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Should  one 
being  fail  of  fulfilling  its  appointed  end,  a  chasm,  a  defect 
would  of  course  be  found  in  the  system,  which  could  not  be 
remedied.  No  finite  measure  can  correctly  determine  the  im- 
portance and  danger  of  such  a  defect,  however  minute  it  may 
seem  to  a  created  understanding.  Even- the  improper  fall  of  a 
feaf,  nay,  the  improper  position  of  an  atom,  may,  for  aught  that 
spears,  be  followed  by  consequences  injurious,  in  the  course  of 
eternity,  both  to  the  character  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of 
his  creatures.  The  motions  of  a  fly  are  capable  of  terminating 
the  most  important  human  life,  or  of  changing  all  the  future 
designs  of  a  man,  and  altering  the  character,  circumstances  and 
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estiny  of  his  descelidants,  throughout  time  and  eternity.  Such 
efects  may,  unless  prevented  by  him,  continually  take  place 
I  every  part  of  his  vast  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  indispensa- 
ly  necessary  that  he  should  be  present  to  every  being,  at  every 
loment,  to  perceive  and  regulate  every  event ; .  to  farther  every 
art  of  his  infinite  designs,  and  to  prevent  every  obstruction 
lid  failure.  An  exact,  unremitted  attention  on  his  part,  is 
Bcessary  to  the  greatest  and  to  the  least  alike  ;  a  knowledge 
itimate,  entire  and  perfect,  of  all  their  relations,  changes  and 
rGumstances. 

Of  this  attention,  this  consummate  knowledge,  the  presence 
*  God  is  the  real  foundation.  In  consequence  of  his  presence 
all  places,  he  sees  that  every  thing  is  contained  in  its  own 
t)per  sphere  of  being  and  action,  and  discerns  every  approach 
wards  exposure,  and  towards  defect.  Hence  his  great  work 
always  guarded,  advanced,  and  prospered.  In  this  world, 
I  presence,  attention,  and  knowledge,  are  indispensable,  to 
new,  refine,  and  strengthen  in  virtue,  the  souls  of  his  chil- 
en ;  to  guide  them  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  relieve  their  distress- 
,  to  supply  their  wants,  and  to  brighten  their  hopes  of  a  bles- 
d  immortality. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  to  advance  the  general  cause  of 
Qth  and  righteousness,  to  befriend  his  church  in  all  its  inte- 
^ts ;  to  prevent  the  gates  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  it, 
confine  rebellion  within  the  destined  bounds,  and  to  inflict 
e  proper  judgments  on  the  workers  of  iniquity.     In  a  word, 
s  presence  is  indispensable  here,  to  bring  light  out  of  dark- 
^ss,  order  out  of  confusion,  and  good  out  of  evil. 
In  theworld  of  punishment  his  presence  is  equally  necessary, 
confine  the  prisoners  of  his  wnith ;  to  render  to  every  im- 
initent  sinner  the  reward  due  to  his  crimes,  to  teach  the 
tominable  nature  and  the  deplorable  consequences  of  sin, 
id  to  show  his  unchangeable  hatred  of  iniquity. 
In  the  various  worlds  where  virtue  and  happiness  reside,  he 
necessarily  present  to  inspire,  iavigorate,  and  quicken  the 
•edience  of  their  inhabitants ;  to  distribute  the  innumerable 
id  diversified  rewards  which  he  has  annexed  to  obedience, 
td  cause  to  arise  and  shine  the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and 
^eliness,  of  which  their  happy  spirits  are  capable 
Id  heaven,  the  brightest  and  best  of  those  worlds,  he  is  vv- 
spensably  present,  to  perfect  that  glorious  system  of  virtue  and 
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happiness,  which  he  has  ordained  through  the  mediation  of  Ui 
Son,  and  promised  to  all  the  redeemed.  There  he  has  insth 
tnted  a  perfect  scheme  of  dispensations,  which  is  the  consBOh 
mation  and  the  crown  of  all  his  works.  There  every  inhabi* 
tant  receives,  and  loves,  and  keeps  his  own  place,  duties,  and 
enjoyments ;  and  consecrates  with  all  his  heart,  without  weari- 
ness and  without  end,  his  exalted  faculties  and  immortal  life^ 
to  the  sublime  purposes  of  glorifying  his  Maker,  and  advanciiig 
the  universal  good.  To  tlus  end,  Grod  there  lives  in  eveiy  be- 
ing, in  a  manner  wholly  peculiar;  and  diffuses  a  peculiaily 
quickening  influence  through  eveiy  object  Hence '  the  liver* 
which  *  proceeds  from  his  throne'  is  styled  '  the  water  of  life^ 
and  *  the  trees'  which  grow  on  its  banks,  *  bearing  twein 
manner  of  fitdts,'  are  named  '  trees  of  life.'  The  body  ba 
animates  with  vigour,  youth  and  beauty,  which  cannot  decay; 
the  mind  he  informs  with  a  divine  and  supernatural  quidLenafi 
which  empowers  it  to  advance  without  intermission,  and  wiA 
incomprehensible  celerity,  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoy* 
ment  In  that  worid,  God  unfolds  himself  in  infinite  divtf- 
sities  <^  beauty,  glory,  and  majesty ;  enables  them  to  *  aee 
eye  to  eye,  and  to  behold  his  face  in  righteousness.'  In  Ait 
worid  he  exhibits,  with  dear  and  unalterable  conviction,  Alt 
the  great  work  which  he  has  made,  the  system  of  dispeaair 
tions  which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  perfect  work,  a  system  of  por 
feet  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  which  no  real  good  is  wanting 
and  into  which  nothing  which  upon  the  whole  is  evil  is  admit- 
ted. Particulariy,  he  manifests  the  transcendant  wonders  of 
forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love ;  and  the  supreme 
desirableness  of  restoring,  through  the  Redeemer,  apostate 
sinners  to  the  character  and  privileges  of  the  children  of  Cro^ 
Here  also  he  unfolds  in  a  perfect  manner  the  inherent  tend^ 
cy  of  virtue  to  make  intelligent  minds  wiser,  better,  and  h^^" 
pier  for  ever. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  unless  God  were  pie- 
sent  in  heaven,  all  these  divine  purposes  must  necessarily  fv 
of  being  accomplished. 

(2>  The  presence  of  Gcd  is  equally  indispetuabk,  to  9^ 
pijf  the  innvmerahle  irants  of  his  creatures.  In  eveiy  oA^ 
world,  as  well  as  in  thU»  everj-  creature  is  dependent  on  CW 

•  for  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.'     Here,  as  we  weB  k«oWr 

*  all  creatures  wait  upon  God.  that  they  may  receive  theif  sil^' 
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iBes  in  due  season.  That  which  he  giveth  them  they  gather : 
IB  openedi  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living 
iiag.  He  hideth  his  face ;  they  die,  and  return  to  thdur  dnst.' 
Hiese  wants  are  endless  in  number,  kind,  and  degree ;  exist 
miTf  mom^it  in  every  creature,  are  natural  and  spiritual,  and 
Mpect  alike  both  time  and  eternity.  When  God  gives,  crei^ 
ioret  revive :  when  he  withholds,  they  are  destitute.  Where 
leii  not,  where  he  ffives  not,  there  good  is  neyef  found.  But 
f  these  wants  are  to  be  supplied,  they  must  be  known ;  and  to 
mm.  th^n,  he  must  he  present.  Hence  he  must  exist  in 
rmy  place,  and  in  every  being* 

(8)  His  presence  is  indispensable,  thai  he  may  know  the 
wral  characters  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  The  actions  of 
ttelligent  beings  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  or  in  other  words, 
Bferving  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishmeut  These 
m  originated  in  the  soul ;  and  in  the  soul  receive  thek  whole 
loral  character.  Hence  in  order  to  know  the  true  nature  of 
le  conduct  of  such  beings,  God  must  continually  reside  in 
rery  soul,  to  discern  the  rising  motives,  the  commencing  af- 
ctions,  and  the  infant  designs ;  to  trace  them  through  their 
pogress,  and  to  witness  their  completion.  In  this  manner  '  he 
»rches  the  hearts,  and  tries  the  reins ;'  and  discerns,  intui^ 
vely,  the  moral  nature  of  all  the  conduct.  All  words  he  is 
resent  to  hear,  and  all  actions  to  behold.  In  this  manner  is 
e  perfectly  qualified  to  perform  those  great  acts  of  governing 
le  universe,  and  judging  and  rewarding  his  intelligent  crea- 
ves  ^  according  to  their  works.' 

3.  From  the  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence  of  Chd  it  is 
Ment,  that  all  things  must  come  to  pass  either  by  his  choice 
f  permission. 

As  God  is  thus  ever  present  in  all  places,  and  to  all  things , 
is  impossible  that  he  should  not  know  whatever  comes  to 
tts,  or  is  about  to  come  to  pass.  But  of  every  possible  thing 
is  truly  said,  that  its  existence  is,  upon  the  whole,  either 
Bsirable  or  undesirable.  If  it  be  desirable,  or  undesirable, 
rod  cannot  but  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  true  nature,  in 
tlier  case,  because  he  cannot  fail  to  see  every  thing  as  it  is. 

>  be  sees  any  thing  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  desirable,  it  is  im- 
Mble  that  he  should  not  choose  its  existence ;  if  he  sees  it 

>  be  undesirable,  he  cannot  but  choose  that  it  should  not 
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exist.  If  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  fonndaticm  ioi 
preferring  the  existence  of  any  thing  to  its  non-existence,  he 
cannot  fail  to  discern  this  fact,  and  choose  accordiii^y  that  il 
should  exist:  and  thus,  vice  versa.  Whatever  he  choosei 
should  not  exist,  cannot.  Whatever  he  chooses  should  exist^i 
must  exist  of  course. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true  of  the  time  and  plaoe# 
modes  and  circumstances,  events  and  attributes,  in  eonnectioi 
with  which  beings  exist,  as  of  the  beings  themselves ;  for  thenf : 
is  nothing,  beside  his  choice,  which  could  originally  give  diese, 
or  any  of  them  birth.  If,  for  example,  it  has  appeared  to  Vm. 
good  to  endue  creatures  in  any  case  with  such  powers  as  oite- 
stitute  an  efficiency  properly  their  own,  and  permit  them  after* 
wards  to  accomplish  by  this  efficiency  whatever  will  result  fim 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  such  powers,  then  this  will  be  Aft: 
mode  in  which  such  creatures  will  exist  and  act;  and  in  tUi 
manner  all  those  things  which  result  from  their  existence  and 
action  will  take  place.  Should  he  at  the  same  time  see  it  to 
be  desirable,  that  himself  should  exert  a  controlling,  regulatiiig> 
coinciding,  or  assisting  influence,  with  regard  to  the  agency  ot 
such  beings,  then  this  influence  will  for  the  same  reason  he 
exerted. 

But  whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  events  are  introduced 
into  existence,  whether  by  his  single  immediate  agency,  or  by 
the  instrumentality  of  created  beings,  nothing  can  take  place 
which  is  contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  his  choice  or  permisdon: 
unless  something  can  escape  his  knowledge,  or  overcome  his 
power. 

4.  It  is  evident  from  wJiat  has  been  said,  that  God  attenJk 
to  every  Individual  heiny  and  his  concerns,  as  perfectly  as  jf 
there  were  no  otiier  being. 

Not  a  small  number  of  men,  and  among  them  many  Fhife-  i 
sophers,  and  what  is  more  strange,  many  professed  Christians^  i 
have  believed  and  taught,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  i»  i 
attend  to  the  concerns  of  Individuals ;  but  that  he  regards  onlf 
the  greatest  afiairs  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems.  ' 

This  opinion  springs,  not  improbably,  from  three  sources: 
first.  Want  of  examination :  second,  An  apprehension,  that 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  things  of  sudk 
minuteness :  thirdly,  A  dread  in  the  mind  of  such  attentvm^ 
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ft  He  part  nf  Ood,  to  iia  otm  concerns,  because  they  will 
wt  bear  dknme  inspection. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  articles  need  no  comment.  The 
eeond  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  strong  propensity  in 
na  to  think  God  almost,  if  not  *  altogether,  such  an  one  as 
BDself ;'  and  is  fraught  with  the  rankest  absurdities.  If  it  is 
neadi  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead  to  regard  individuals ; 
m  much  more  was  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  make  them.  The 
id  for  which  they  were  made,  is  unquestionably  more  impor- 
it  than  themselves,  who  were  only  means  to  it ;  and  claims 
spoitionany  a  hij^er  regard.  Individuals  also  compose 
^lires,  and  worlds,  and  systems.  If  then,  God  do  not  at- 
id  to  the  concerns  of  individuak,  he  must  cease  of  course  to 
end  to  those  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems ;  since  the 
nrs  of  these  great  collections  of  rational  beings  are  only 
pegates,  made  up  of  the  affairs  of  individuals. 
Hie  concerns  of  one  individual  oflen  constitute  the  hinge, 
which  all  the  great  concerns  of  empires  are  turned.  Thus 
i  eoncems  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Cesar,  changed  in  a 
sat  measure  the  situation  of  those  states,  of  which  they  were 
rereigns,  and  put  a  new  face  on  a  great  part  of  the  hfdbitable 
rid.  Even  the  conduct  of  Ravillac  altered  iu  a  great  mea- 
« the  state,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  Europe.  Nay,  from 
early  period  of  their  Republic,  the  state  of  the  whole  Ro- 
n  Empire,  and  consequently  of  a  great  part  of  mankind 
wn  to  the  present  day,  was  essentially  changed  by  the  cack- 
j^  of  a  goose. 

Again,  God  created  all  individuals  for  certain  ends,  in 
mselves  good  and  desirable,  and  of  course  designed  by  him 
be  accomplished.  But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished, 
ess  his  Providence  supply  the  powers  and  faculties,  and 
;alate  all  the  actions  and  events,  necessary  to  their  ac- 
aplishment ;  and  would  therefore  be  frustrated,  were  he 
:  always  present,  and  always  attentive  to  them,  for  these 
poses. 

Every  individual  also  is  a  part,  and  exactly  a  desirable, 
•per  and  necessary  part,  of  the  great  work  which  God  has 
fun.  If  then  one  should  fail,  the  whole  would  be  disor- 
od :  and  consequences  would  be  produced,  the  extent  and 
chiefs  of  which,  no  mind  less  than  infinite  could  compre- 
id. 

VOL.    I.  H 
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Each  of  these  argmnents  refutes  this  doctrine*  Bi 
need  not  recur  to  them,  or  to  any  (^  them,  for  this  lefuti 
Hie  nature  of-Grod  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  false.  ] 
everfwhere  present;  and  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  consciou! 
Of  course  he  cannot  but  attend  to  eveiy  dung,  and  know 
thing.  Tlds  is  essentially  and  unchangeably  his  char 
He  can  no  more  foil  of  regarding  an  insect  than  an  ang 
atom  than  a  world.  As  we,  when  our  ears  areopen,  o 
but  hear ;  when  our  eyes  are  open,  cannot  but  see ;  whc 
minds  are  directed  to  any  object,  caimot  but  perceivi 
Oody  who  is  all  mind,  all  perception^  cannot  but  pereei 
things.  Among  all  things,  he  cannot  but  peraeiTO  whi 
is  preferable,  or  vpatk  thetrhole4esirable  m  the  least,  a 
as  in  the  greatest;  and  cannot,  without  denyn^  his  n 
&il  to  choos6  its  existence,  rather  Aan  that  to  wUcfa  it  i 
preferable.  The  leotft  also  is  as  trufy  necessary  and 
pensablo  to  the  whole  as  the  greatest,  and  camaoi  the 
fidl  to  be  chosen  and  aiMMimplished* 

Besides,  Expei^ence  unanswefably  proves  tb»  diN 
which  I  have  asseited.  None  but  6od4»ai  fonn  or  pre 
direct  or  regulate,  an  atom,  a  leaf,  a  mite,  or  an  iasee 
more  than  an  angd,  a  woild,  or  the  universe.  We  si 
power,  wisdom,  i»esence,  and  agency,  in  these  least  t 
as  truly  and  as  constantly  as  in  the  greatest ;  and  so  i 
discern  it  to  be  the  agency  of  an  infinite  hand  as  to  1 
capable,  when  we  6pen  our  eyes,  of  mistaking  it  & 
other.  In  perfect  harmony  with  these  observations,  the 
tures  declare,  that  God  clodies  the  grass  of  the  fidd 
tinnes  the  life,  and  directs  the  death  of  sparrows;  and  mi 
the  hairs  of  our  heads.  What  employment  can,  aecord 
the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  against  this  dock! 
less  suitable  than  these  to  the  dignity  of  God?  Yet 
he  has  been  pleased  to  declare,  are  thmgs  about  wUch 
employed.  The  truth  is,  this  universal  attention  to  the  f 
parts  of  the  universe  is  infinitely  glorious  to  his  charade 
be  able  to  attend  to  the  infinite  multitude  of  beings  and  < 
at  the  same  and  at  aU  times ;  to  render  an  entire  regard 
least,  without  lessening  at  all  the  attention  due  to  the  gn 
to  be  able  to  see  thaft  every  individual  continues  in  his : 
place  and  circumstances,  answering  the  proper  end  of  1 
ing ;  to  secure  in  this  manner  the  well-being  of  the  i 
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bmI  to  do  all  tUs  without  weariness,  or  confiunon ;  is  to  pes* 
tlie  Ugliest  state  of  being,  of  dignity,  and  of  glory. 


ft.  From  the  above  coneideratione  how  solemn,  how  t^ectmg, 
tfes  our  owm  existence  appear. 

This  use  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  text  is  made  par- 
ndariy,  and  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  David,  durongb- 
rt  the  Ptolm,  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  cannot  tfaerrfore 
fl  to  be  profitably  made  by  ourselves. 

Fbrom  die  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of 
b  Discoorse,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  at  aU  times,  and  in  all 
aces  and  circumstances,  surrounded  by  God.  In  our  walks, 
muements,  and  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  are 
leep  and  when  we  are  awake,  God  is  with  us  as  really  and  as 
idendy,  as  we  are  with  each  other.  Every  thought  in  our 
inds,  every  word  on  our  tongues,  every  action  of  our  hands, 
perfecdy  naked  to  his  all-seeing  eye.  Of  what  HmiiMfig  im- 
irtance  is  it  then  that  these  thoughts,  words  and  actions, '  be 
iceptable  in  his  sight ;'  be  such  as  we  should  be  willing  to 
Kve  him  witness,  such  as  he  can  approve,  justify,  and  reward, 
hose  certainly  are  the  only  wise,  the  only  prudent  human 
sings  who  continually  remember  this  great  truth ;  and  who  at 
I  times,  in  their  amusements  as  well  as  in  their  serious  busi- 
!ss,  say  in  their  hearts,  ^  Thou  God  seest  me.'  No  consider- 
ion  is  so  solemn,  so  affecting,  so  useful  as  this.  None  pos- 
isses  the  same  influence  to  restrain  the  hands  or  the  heart 
om  sin ;  to  produce,  preserve,  or  quicken  obedience ;  or  to 
raken  unceasingly  the  most  profitable  attention  of  the  soul  to 
I  everlasting  welfare,  or  its  rememberance  of  that  awful  judg- 
ent,  where  all  its  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  will  be  dis^ 
layed  in  *  the  light  of  Gods  countenance,'  and  become  the 
sason  and  the  measure  of  its  final  reward. 

On  the  contrary,  how  imprudent,  how  sottish,  how  delirious 

die  conduct  of  him,  who  habitually  forgets  the  presence  of 
lod ;  of  whom  it  is  truly  said,  '  tiiat  God  is  not  in  all  his 
loughts ;'  and  who,  settied  upon  his  lees,  quietiy  persuades 
imself,  that '  the  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  the  Lord 
b  evil.*  This  man  has  either  negligentiy  or  intentionally  re- 
Boved  firom  his  mind  the  chief  source  of  virtuous  conduct,  the 
i^eUrspring  of  hope,  the  great  security  against  temptation,  the 
pnnie  preventive  of  sin.     He  is  left  unguarded  therefore  in 

H  2 
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circumstances  infinitely  dangerous,  and  voltintarily  exposes  kin 
self  to  evils  of.  infinite  magnitude.  Compared  with  tliis  mai 
the  prodigal,  who  causelessly  squanders  a  throne  and  an  en 
pire,  is  a  miser ;  and  the  soldier,  who  when  the  enemy  sm 
rounds  the  citadel,  sleeps  at  his  post,  is  a  faithful  watchman. 

6.  Let  every,  sinner  remeniber,  that  God  is  present  at  tl 
commission  of  all  his  crimes. 

When  thoughts  of  rebellion,  profaneness  and  ingratitadi 
arise  in  the  soul ;  when  thoughts  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  decei 
injustice  and  cruelty  deform ;  and  when  thoughts  of  intempa 
ance,  levity  and  lewdness  debase  it ;  then  God  is  in  the  pol 
luted  guilty  mind,  searching  its  secret  chambers,  and  layiq 
open  to  the  full  sunshine  all  the  hiding  places  of  iniquity. 

When  the  sinners  who  are  in  this  house  rise  up  in  rebellioi 
against  their  Maker;  when  you  murmur  against  his  govern 
ment,  lay  your  sins  to  his  charge,  impeach  his  justice,  meit] 
and  truth,  and  wish  that  he  were  to  exist  and  rule  no  mora: 
when  you  form  impure,  unjust,  and  fraudulent  designs ;  proceed 
to  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  and  become  *  stout-hearted,' 
and  therefore  eminently  '  far  from  righteousness ;'  when  yov 
devise  false  doctrines  and  systems  to  lead  yourselves  and  othen 
astray ;  deceive  yourselves  with  arguments  formed  to  jost^ 
sin,  and  flatter  conscience  into  quiet  and  security ;  when  yoa 
oppose  the  truth  of  God,  dishonour  his  Name,  revile  Ui 
Son,  grieve  his  Spirit,  and  profane  his  sabbath  and  sanctnaiji 
his  commands  and  ordinances;  when,  finally,  you  ensnaff) 
pollute  and  destroy  others  as  well  as  yourselves,  by  canyiiq; 
all  your  evil  designs  into  a  guilty  and  dreadful  execution: 
then,  however  you  may  imagine  yourselves  concealed  by  tb 
shades  of  solitude,  or  the  curtains  of  midnight,  from  the  viev 
of  every  eye,  God  is  present,  sees,  hears,  and  takes  an  ac- 
count of  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Then  bis 
eye,  as  a  flame  of  fire,  lights  up  a  clear  and  searching  day  in 
your  souls,  and  around  your  steps ;  and  shows  in  sunbeao* 
the  iniquities  which  you  devise,  utter  and  perpetrate. 

7.  Let  every  Child  of  God  remember  also,  that  his  Create 
is  equally  present  with  all  his  conduct. 

The  Christian  may  be  in  his  own  view,  he  may  be  in  fsc^ 
poor,   ignorant,  little  and  insignificant.     When  he  review' 
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Inmseify  he  may  not  unDaturally  exclaim,  *  I  am  a  worm,  and 
DO  man:*  when  he  reyiews  his  services,  he  may  pronounce 
fliem  too  worthless  to  be  remembered  of  God :  when  he  re- 
views lus  dns,  he  may  believe  them  so  great  as  to  cut  him  off 
from  every  reasonable  hope  of  a  share  in  the  Divine  attention. 
But  notwiflistanding  his  insignificance,  fears  and  donbts,  he  b 
lot  forgotten  here,  and  wiU  not  be  forgotten  in  the  day  when 
God  makes  up  his  jewels.  The  tears  which  he  has  shed,  the 
prayers  which  he  has  offered  up,  the  two  mites  which  he  has 
consecrated  to  God,  the  cup  of  cold  water  which  he  has  given 
to  a  fellow  disciple,  were  neither  unnoticed  nor  unregarded. 
God  was  present,  when  each  act  of  humble  and  sincere  obe- 
dience was  performed ;  marked  it  with  his  eye,  recorded  it  in 
Us  book»  and  wiU  acknowledge  it  at  the  final  day. 

From  this  constant,  kind,  and  merciftd  regard  of  his  Maker, 
no  situation^  no  circumstances  will  preclude  him,  even  for  a 
moment  However  lowly,  however  solitary,  however  for- 
gotten of  mankind,  his  course  through  life  may  t>e,  himself  and 
Us  interests,  his  wants  and  his  woes^  are  tenderly  aa  well  as 
continually  regarded  by  his  God. 

In  seasons  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  deser- 
tion ;  when  he  has  lost  his  parents,  or  his  children,  or  is  for- 
saken by  his  former  friends  and  companions :  when  the  world 
begins  to  seem  to  him  a  desert,  and  life  to  be  a  burden :  God 
18  then  at  hand,  his  Father,  and  everlasting  Friend ;  and  will 
be  '  better  to  him  than  sons  and  daughters.'  The  Physician 
of.the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul,  will  administer  healing  to 
Us  diseased  frame  ;  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  his 
wounded  spirit,  and  enable  him  to  say,  '  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  oh  my  soul ;  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the 
health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God.* 

When  those  around  him  become  hostile  to  his-  character, 
dnd  to  his  religion ;  when  he  himself  is  hated,  despised  and 
persecuted ;  when  for  help  he  looks  through  the  world  in  vain, 
and  is  ready  to  sink  in  the  gulph  of  despair :  let  him  remember 
%t  God  has  been  present  to  behold  all  his  sufferings,  and 
will  effectually  guard  him  from  every  fatal  evil.  He  may 
indeed  be  '  persecuted/  but  he  will '  not  be  forsaken ;'  he  taay 
be  *  cast  down,'  but  he  will  '  not  be  destroyed.*  Let  him 
^  remember,  that '  his  afflictions/  though  they  may  seem 
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beavy,  are '  but  for  a  moment/  and  are  therefore  really '  lij^t;' 
and  that  they  will  *  work  for  him  an  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.' 

In  seasons  of  temptation,  when  his  resolution  to  resist,  hii 
fiortitode  to  endure,  his  patience  to  suffer,  his  wisdom  to  dene 
means  of  esci^e,  and  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  to  use 
them,  fail  and  decline ;  or  even  when,  immersed  in  sloth  and 
security,  he  ceases  to  watch  over  himself,  and  to  guard  agmnst 
impending  evil :  Grod  still  is  present,  to  supply  all  his  wants, 
to  renew  his  vigour,  to  support  his  yielding  constancy,  to 
awaken  in  him  new  vigilance,  to  quicken  in  him  a  contrite 
sense  of  his  backsliding,  to  deliver  him  from  the  unequal  con- 
test, and  .to  Uess  him  with  returning  hope,  peace  and  safety. 

When  self-confidence,  self-flatteiy,  and  self-rig^teousne«  ^ 
inflate,  deform,  and  betray  him :  when  no  Christian  friend  v 
near,  to  know,  to  pity,  or  to  rescue  him :  God  even  then  ii 
present,  to  humble,  to  guide,  and  to  restore  him :  and  to 
enable  him  to  find  a  safe  path  over  the  otherwise  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  his  continuance  in  the  way  of  life. 

Does  he,  with  other  humble  followers  of  the  Redeemer, 
'  mourn  in  Zion'  the  hidings  of  God's  face,  his  own  backslidiiigi^ 
or. the  depression  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-christians;  and 
feel,  as  if  both  himself  and  the  Church  were  deserted  and  for- 
gotten ?    Let  him  remember,  that  although  his  heavenly  FaAer 
*  hath  smitten  him  for  his  sins  with  a  rod,  and  for  his  iniquitiei 
with  stripes ;  yet  his  covenant  he  will  not  take  away,  nor  for-   | 
get  his  mercy ;  that  the  walls  of  Zion  are  continually  befoie  i 
him,  and  that  she  is  graven  on  the  palms  of  his  hands ;  Hat  ^ 
although  a  woman  may  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  siie    ^ 
should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb ;  yet  wiD    4 
her  Redeemer  not  forget  his  Church ;  and  that  He  will  keep 
her  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  preserve  her  as  the  fqipk 
of  his  eye.'     Let  him  remember,  that  Jehovah  will  soon  lift 
up  on  him,  and  his  fellow-saints,  the  light  of  his  countenance; 
and  will  soon  '  appoint  unto  them  all,  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oB 
of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness.' 

Is  he  come  to  a  d^ing  bed  ?  Is  eternity,  with  all  its  awnnng 
scenes,  beginning  to  be  unveiled  ?  Is  his  final  trial  ready  to 
commence  ?  Is  Ids  accoimt  even  now  to  be  given,  his  sen- 
tence to  be  pronounced,  and  his  endless  allotment  to  be  fixed! 
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1  oo  the  throne  of  Judgment  that  gloriouB  PenKHi,  wlio 
tnuied  '  that  he  will  never  leave  Idm,  nor  forsake  him.' 
the  JFudge  by  whom  he  is  to  he  tried>  the  Bewarder  by 
Ui  destiny  is  to  be  fixed  for  ever.  This  divine  Re- 
*  win  now  remember  him  as  one  of  th68e  for  whom  he 
I  one  of  those  for  whom  he  has  made  imceasing  inter- 
before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens. 

Vka  un  affecting  and  amazing  display  wiB  be  made 
Ommecimce  of  Ood,  at  the  but  Judgment. 
Aia  solemn  day,  all  mankind  will  be  judged  *  according 
leeds  done  in  the  body.'  Tliat  these  may  be  the  fomi- 
of  *  the  righteous  judgment  of  Gh>dy'  it  is  indispensable 
3y  should  be  known  cleaily  and  certainly :  the  sins,  to- 
with  all  their  aggravations  and  palliations ;  the  virtues, 
I  their  diminutions  and  enhancements.  To  the  same  end 
pially  necessary  that  the  system  of  retribution  'diould 
}  perfectly  comprehended,  so  that  every  administration 
ard,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  should, 
lont  eternity,  be  measured  out  to  each  individual  ex- 
I  his  whole  character  demands.  Of  course,  the  know- 
winch  will  here  be  indispensable,  will  be  a  perfect 
ihension  of  this  system,  together  with  all  the  moral  con- 
nd  all  the  circumstances,  of  the  innumerable  beings  who 

judged.  The  display  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  evideitit, 
{be  greatest  display  announced  by  the  Scriptures,  and 
ly  greater  than  any  other,  conceivable  by  the  human 

This  display  will  be  also  far  more  affecting  than  any 
for  on  it  wUl  depend  all  the  immortal  concerns  of  the 
irable  children  of  Adam.  Yet  such  a  display  will  eer- 
ie made,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  exhibit  God  in  the 
er  of  an  upright  judge,  an  impartial  dispenser  of  good 
il  to  his  creatures ;  as  to  stop  every  mouth,  and  force 
leart  to  confess,  *  that  he  is  just  when  he  judgetfi»  and 
hen  he  condemneth.' 

It  manifestations  of  the  human  character  will  then  be 

How  different  will  be  the  appearance,  which  pride, 

>n  and  avarice,  sloth,  lust  and  intemperance,  will  wear 

sight  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  universe, 

the  sight  of  those  who  have  yielded  themselves  up  to 
vil  passions,  from  that  which  they  have  customarily  worn 
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in  tibe  present  world.  How  low  will  the  hau^btj  man  be  boi 
ed  down.  How  will  the  splendour  of  power  and  conqap 
set  in  darkness !  How  will  the  golden  mountains  of  cpulen 
melt  away,  and  leave  the  dreaming  possessor  poor,  and  nakm 
and  miserable,  and  in  want  of  all  tUngs.  How  will  the  sa 
soalist  awake  out  of  his  momentaiy  vision  of  pleasure,  andfii 
it  all  changed  to  *  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit'  How  Httl 
in  innumerable  instances,  will  the  worldly  great  (hen  appesi 
How  contemptible  the  renowned:  how  weak  the  poweifiil 
how  foolish  '  the  wise  men  and  disputers  of  this  worid !*  0 
the  contrary,  with  what  confidence  and  joy  will  (he  poor,  A 
spised,  hmnJ)Ie  Christian  '  lift  up  his  head,'  and  take  his  prop 
place  in  the  great  scale  of  being,  because  he  *  beholds  his  n 
demption  arrived.'  Here,  first,  his  character  will  be  oped 
acknowledged,  and  his  worth  confessed.  Last  in  the  presei 
world,  he  will  be  numbered  among  the  j^rst  in  the  worid  i 
come.  A  feeble,  faded,  half-extmguished  lamp  on  this  nd 
of  the  grave,  he  will  *  shine  forth  as  the  Sun  in  the  kingdoi 
of  his  Father.' 

How  differently  will  our  own  characters  appear,  fircmi  vin 
we  imagine  them  to  be,  during  our  present  Ufe*  Here  bm 
of  our  sins  are  fi)rgotten ;  there  they  are  all  reooided  in  tb 
book  of  God's  remembrance.  Here  vast  multitudes  of  tbn 
are  concealed ;  there  they  will  aU  be  displayed  in  the  <qpendq 
Here  they  are  often  mistaken  by  self-flattery  for  virtues ;  Aai 
they  will  be  irresistibly  seen  in  all  their  native  deformity.  Hai 
delightful  will  it  then  be  to  find,  that  they  have  been  *  blotts 
out'  by  the  divine  mercy '  as  a  thick  cloud;'  that  they  \m 
been  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  What  a  cm 
solation,  what  transport  will  it  be  to  find,  that  numerous  an 
great  as  our  iniquities  have  been,  yet  our  whole  character  wa 
such  in  the  eye  of  the  heart-searching  God  as  to  entitle  «l 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  a  reward  of  endless  life  mi 
glory! 
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OMNIPOTENCE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

OF  GOD. 


I  AM  THB  ALMIGHTY  GOD. 

GENESIS  XVII.  1. 

In  my  last  Discourse,  I  considered  the  Omnipresence  and  Om- 
niscience of  God.  The  next  subject  in  the  natural  order  of 
discossion  is  his  Almighty  Power. 

In  the  text,  this  attribute  is  asserted  directly  by  God  himself 
to  Abraham,  when  he  renewed  with  him  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  instituted  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  In  a  manner 
equally  explicit  are  similar  declarations  made  throughout  every 
port  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Omnqpotence  of  God  is  also  easily  demonstrated  by 
Reason ;  so  easily,  that  no  divine  attribute  has  perhaps  been  so 
strongly  realized,  or  generally  acknowledged.     So  general  is 
tins  acknowledgment,  that  a  sober  attempt  to  persuade  a  Chris- 
tian audience  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  would  be  scarcely  con- 
sidered as  serious,  or  as  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  good 
sense.    An  attempt  to  impress  this  doctrine  on  the  mind  is  not 
Wever  liable  to  the  same  objections,  nor  indeed  to  any  objec- 
tion.    It  cannot  but  be  a  profitable  employment  to  examine 
l^y  several  things,  in  which  we  find  the  most  striking  dis- 
plays of  this  perfection.    To  such  an  examination  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed ;  and  observe, 

I.  That  the  power  of  God  ia  gloriously  manifested  in  the 
^k  of  Creation. 
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Creation  may  be  defined,  the  production  of  ecristenoe  when 
notibmg  was  before.     The  power  displayed  in  the  act  of  ereal' 
ingt  not  only  exceeds  all  finite  comprehension,  bat  is  phinlj 
so  great  as  to  exclude  every  rational  limitation.     It  u  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  power  which  originally  gives  exisi^ 
ence,  cannot  do  any  tiling,  and  every  thing  which  in  its  owa 
nature  is  capable  of  being  done ;  or  in  other  words,  entf 
thing,  the  doing  of  which  involves  not  a  contradiction.  Whea' 
we  contemplate  creative  power,  we  neither  attempt  nor  jx^  * 
tend  to  form  any  estimate  of  its  ext«nt,  but  are  lost  in  WMidsr- 
and  amazem^t  at  the  character  of  him  who  gives  heag' 
wherever  he  pleases. 

On  the  simple  act  of  creating,  however,  it  is  not  easy  ftr 
such  minds  as  ours  to  dwelL  A  single  glance  of  the  mhi'' 
makes  us  possessed  of  all  which  we  know  concerning  iUt 
effort  of  Onmipotence,  as  it  is  in  itself.  But  there  are  several 
things  relative  to  the  effects  which  it  produces,  capable  of*' 
mightily  enhancing  our  ideas  concerning  this  astonishii^  flS- ' 
ertion  of  power.     Of  Ubia  nature  is,  * 

1.  The  vagtnes8  and  multitftde  of  tie  tkmjfe  idUoft  wm ' 
created. 

The  world  which  we  inhabit,  is  itself  a  vast  and ^— 


,t 


work.     The  great  divisions  of  land  and  water,  the  cantineiiif ' 
and  oceans  into  which  it  is  distributed ;  nay,  the  mountusi 
and  plains,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  which  it  is  magnific^ittf ' 
adorned ;  are,  severally,  sufBcientiy  wonderful  and  aflR&oting  \e  * 
fill  our  minds,  and  to  engross  all  the  power  of  contemplatioai ' 
Nor  are  our  thoughts  less  deeply  interested  by  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  plants,  trees,  and  animals,  with  which  every  part  of 
the  globe  is  stored  at  every  period  of  time.     All  these  alt0 
rise  and  fall  in  an  uninteirupted  succession.     When  one 
perishes,  another  immediately  succeeds.     No  blank  is  poP- 
mitted,  and  no  vacuity  found:  but  creating  energy,  alwi^i 
operating,  produces  a  continual  renovation  of  that  which  u 
lost. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  we  are  still  mow 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  many  such  worlds,  composing  the  plt- 
netary  system.  The  comets  which  surround  our  sun,  greatif 
increase  our  amazement  by  their  numbers,  the  velocity  of  their 
motions,  and  the  inconceivable  extent  of  their  circuits.  It  tf 
still  more  enhanced  by  the  union  of  these  numerous  worlds  io 
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It  syBtem,  connected  by  a  common  oentre»  and  lerohr- 
id  diat  centre  with  a  faannony  and  sfii&oiowt  worthy 
[>d. 

tlus  Bysteni^  great  and  wonderftd  as  it  u»  is  a  mere 
compared  with  die  real  extent  of  Ae  creation.  Satis- 
endence  exists,  that  eyrery  star  iHiich  twinkles  in  die 
mt»  is  no  other  than  a  son,  a  world  of  Kg^  surrounded 
wn  attendant  planets,  formed  into  a  system  simiiar  to 
For^-five  thousand  such  stars  hare  been  coanted,  by 
of  the  Herschelian  Telescope,  in  so  small  a  part  of  die 
I,  diat  supposing  this  part  to  be  sown  no  diicker  than 
;  the  same  telescope  would  reach  at  least  seventy-five 
I  in  the  whole  sphere.  By  means  of  new  improvements 
same  optical  instrument,  they  have  been  found  to  be 
•us  to  a  degree  still  more  astonishing.  Every  one  of 
},  in  my  view,  ratf onaUy  concluded  to  be  the  sun  and 
€i  a  system  of  planetary  and  cometary  worlds.  B^ 
his,  I  think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  that  were  we 
rted  to  the  most  distant  of  the  visible  stars,  we  should 
tte  a  firmament  expanding  over  our  heads,  studded  in 
le  manner  with  stars  innumerable.  Nay,  were  we  to 
the  same  flight,  and  b^  again  wafted  through  the  same 
e,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  behold  a  new  re- 
I  of  the  same  sublimity  and  glory.  In  this  manner 
orty  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be  peopled  with  worlds 
rable,  constituting  the  boundless  empire  of  Jehovah, 
mazing  then  must  be  the  power  and  greatness  of  Him, 
>t  only  *  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calleth 
U  by  their  names,'  but  with  a  word  spoke  them  all  into 

The  peculiar  nature  and  eplendcmr  of  many  of  theie 
gtrongbf  impress  on  our  minds  the  greatness  of  creat- 
oer. 

Ins  nature  are  all  those  vast  works  in  the  heavens,  which 
mentioned  under  the  last  head.  To  single  out  one  of 
How  glorious  a  work  is  the  Sun !  Of  what  astonishirig 
ions ;  of  what  wonderful  attraction.  Possesed  of  what 
le,  unchangeable,  and  apparentiy  immortal  glory.  Of 
erpetual  and  incomprehensible  influence  on  the  world 
we.  inhabit;  not  only  causing  it  to  move  around  its 
ith  inconceivable  rapidity,  but  producing,  over  its  ex- 
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tensiTe  sarface,  vaimth  and  beauty,  life  and  activity,^  cobk 
fort  and  joy»  in  all  the  millions  of  beings  by  wbieh  it  is  ifr 
habited. 

Magnificent  however  as  this  object  is,  one  mind  is  a  man 
wonderful,  more  important,  more  iUustrious  display  of  crei|t^| 
power,  than  the  whole  inanimate  universe.  Suns  with  all  tkk 
greatness  and  glory  are  still  without.life,  without  consdonnM^ 
without  enjoyment ;  incapable  in  themselves  of  actioii,  knov^ 
ledge,  virtue,  or  voluntary  usefulness.  A  mind,  on  the  eoaHfmj$ 
is  possessed  of  all  these  exalted  powers,  and  is  capaUe  of  pis- 
sessing  all  these  sublime  attributes.  A  mind  can  know,  Vmk 
and  glorify  its  Creator ;  can  be  instamped  with  his  imager  mi 
adorned  with  his  beauty  and  loveliness ;  and  can  appear  dtitttip 
ble  and  delightful  to  his  eye.  It  can  ^  reflect,  as  a  minoi^  flit 
glory  of  the  Lord,'  (for  so  ought  the  passage*  to  be  translatdt) 
*  and  be  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  gloiy  to  gkij^ 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.'  It  can  love  and  bless  its  Ur 
low-minds,  be  loved  and  blessed  by  them;  and  beoome  i 
useful  and  honourable  instrument  of  advancing  etidlesdy  lb 
universal  good  of  the  intelligent  kingdom.  In  all  tbase  git* 
rious  attainments  it  can  advance  with  an  unceasing^  progiM 
throughout  eternity.  In  this  progress  it  can  rise  to  die  he^^ 
where  angels  now  dwell ;  and  passing  those  heights,  can  iS-i 
cend  higher  and  higher,  till  in  the  distant  ages  of  endless  bs-- 
ing,  it  shall  look  down  on  the  most  exalted  created  exoeHeoot 
which  now  exists,  as  the  mere  dawnings  of  infantine  intelK* 
gence.  Worlds  and  suns  were  created  for  the  use  of  minds; 
but  minds  were  created  for  the  use  of  God. 

3.  The  same  impressions  are  stnmgly  made^  when  toe  reg&rt 
God  as  the  Author  of  Life. 

The  communication  of  life  is  a  creative  act  entirely,  and  il* 
lustriously  superior  to  the  mere  communication  of  existenoSi 
In  the  wonderful  power  manifested  in  this  communication,  tte 
glory  of  God,  in  the  character  of  the  Creator,  is  pre-emineaflj 
displayed.  Accordingly,  *  the  living  God,  and  the  living  Fa- 
ther;' that  is,  the  God  who  has  life  originally  and  indepeoi* 
ently  in  himself,  and  is  the  source  of  it  to  all  living  beings^  «to 
titles  chosen  to  unfold  especially  the  glory  of  the  Divine  natflA- 
In  the  same  manner  also  our  Saviour  challenges  this  wondflf* 

•  2  CJor.  iii.  18. 
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fill  attribute  to  himself,  as  a  direct  and  nnqiiestionable  proof  of 
his  divinity.  *  As  the  Father/  saith  he,  '  hath  life  in  himself, 
.io  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.  As  the 
iFatber  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  qnickeneth;  even  so  the  Son 
qoickeneth  whom  he  will.*  In  the  same  manner  it  is  elsewhere 
Mid,  '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  qnickeneth.' 

The  possession  of  life  confers  on  every  thing  which  is  the 
fofajecitjof  it,  a  distinction  by  which  it  is  raised  at  once  above 
aB  inanimate  matter.  Even  Vegetables,  of  which  life  is  predi- 
eaCed  in  a  figurative  sense  only,  derive  from  it  a  total  snperi- 
•irify  to  all  those  beings  which  are  fonnd  in  the  mineral  lung- 
;dom.  Animal  life,  which  ii  life  in  its  humblest  degree,  raises 
the  being  in  whom  it  exists,  totally  above  all  those  things 
which  are  not  animated,  by  making  them  at  once,  objects  on 
which  the  emotions  of  the  soul  may  be  employed,  and  subjects 
of  |deasure  or  pain,  happiness  or  misery.  Of  these  great 
{distinctions,  every  one  knows,  no  part  of  the  mineral  or  veget- 
•able  world  is  susceptible. 

Rational  life  is  an  attribute  of  importance  and  distinction 
fiv  higher  still,  and  is  the  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine 
€neigy  which  the  universe  contains.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  sense 
the  end  for  which  all  things  else  were  created,  and  without 
which  there  is  no  probability  that  they  would  ever  have  been. 
In  exact  accordance  with  the  views  which  I  have  expressed 
00  this  subject,  we  find  a  peculiar  attention  rendered  to  it  by 
God,  in  the  Creation  of  Man.  Other  things  had  been  called 
into  being,  antecedently  to  this  event ;  and  Man,  as  the  most 
important  of  all  terrestrial  beings,  and  the  end  for  whi^ch  they 
were  made,  was  reserved  to  be  the  closing  work.  The  world. 
Us  magnificent  habitation,  was  finished  before  the  tenant  was 
fixnned,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  occupied.  Then  God  held  a 
•olemn  consultation  on  this  new  and  interesting  work,  and 
nid, '  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness.' 
ilns  consultation,  holden  by  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  on 
the  subject  of  communicating  rational  life,  plainly  and  affect- 
iogly  declares  it  to  be  a  higher  and  more  noble  object  of  di- 
TOe  power,  than  all  those  which  had  preceded.  From  this 
pre-eminent  importance  it  arises,  that  the  termination  of  it, 
nsualiy  denominated  annihilation,  is,  in  the  view  of  the  mind, 
invested  with  intense  gloom,  and  the  deepest  horror ;  and  that 
u&mortality,  or  the  endless  continuance  of  rational  life,  is  an 
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object  always  encircled  with  radiance,  and  legaided  with  et- 
nltation  and  rapture. 

4,  ThB  manner  m  wMch  ike  Scriptures  exkHni  the  wari^ 
Ckeaiion  as  being  performed^  most  forcibly  impresses  on  Mr* 
minds  the  greatness  of  Creating  power. 

The  greatness  of  power  is  discerned  not  only  in  the  magri- 
tade  of  the  effects  which  it  produces^  bat  in  the  eaise  also  wi& 
which  they  are  prodnced.  In  this  we  are  led  rationaOy  aldi 
indeed  irresistibly  to  discern,  that  the  whole  of  the  power  pos- 
sessed is  not  exerted;  and  that  other  and  greater  effedil 
would,  of  course,  spring  from  superior  efforts,  of  which  the- 
same  power  is  obviously  capable.  When  '  Grod  created  tfca 
heavens  and  the  earth,'  he  said,  *  Let  there  be  Ugfat:  Lat 
there  be  a  firmament:  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  into  one 
place ;  and  Let  the  diy  land  appear.'  All  these  and  otlMT 
irimilar  commands  were  exactly  and  instantaneously  obeyed. 
In  a  moment,  light  invested  the  world ;  the  firmament  arched 
above  it;  the  waters  rolled  backward  into  their  bed;  the  dry 
land  heaved ;  and  the  mountains  lifted  their  heads  towards 
heaven.  The  world  with  all  its  furniture  and  Lnhabitants^  flks 
heavens  with  all  tfieir  magnificence,  arose  out  of  nothings  at 
a  command.  How  superior  to  all  finite  comprehension  murt 
be  the  power  of  Him,  *  who  spake,'  and  this  stupendous  wodL 
'  was  done.' 

II.  The  Omnipotence  of  God  is  divinely  displayed  tn  the 
Chvemment  of  aU  things. 

The  existence  and  attributes  which  God  has  given  to  aD 
beings,  He  only  can  continue.  He  only  holds  together  die 
innumerable  atoms  which  compose  the  innumerable  material 
forms,  found  in  the  universe ;  the  plants  and  trees,  the  hills 
and  mountains,  the  rivers  and  oceans.  His  power  is  the  onfy 
bond  by  which  worlds  are  bound,  or  by  which  they  are  united 
in  the  planetary  systems.  This  union,  this  continuance  of 
their  being,  is  both  an  effect  and  a  proof  of  the  same  energy 
from  which  they  were  all  originally  derived.  The  same 
energy  upholds  all  their  attributes,  and  conducts  all  their 
operations. 

These  beings  are  endless  in  their  multitude,  immensely  dis- 
tant in  times  and  places,  wonderful  often  in  their  greatness 
and  importance,  and  to  finite  minds  innumerable  in  their  di- 
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renities.  All,  also,  are  parts  of  one  vast  and  perfect  wkole; 
o  die  perfection  of  wUchy  each,  in  its  appointed  place  and 
ime,  is  indispensably  necessary.  Wliat  a  power  must  that 
le^  winch  at  one  and  the  same  moment  works  in  every  vege- 
able  and  animal  system  in  this  great  world ;  which  upholds, 
pddkensy  and  invigorates  every  mind;  which  at  the  same 
■nment  also,  acts  in  the  same  e£Bcacioiis  manner  in  every 
Nort  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  all  the  oth^  systems  which 
RMBpose  the  universe.  What  must  be  the  power  of  Him  who 
Olds  abroad  every  moment,  immense  oceans  of  light  from  the 
mii^  and  innumerable  such  oceans  from  the  stars ;  who '  hold»' 
iD  worlds  in  the  ^  hollow  of  his  hand,'  retains  them  exactly  in 
beir  places,  and  rolls  them  through  the  fields  of  ether  with 
meeasing,  most  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  harmo- 
Anu  motions;  and  who,  thus  accomplishing  every  purpose 
br  which  they  were  made,  prevents  the  least  disturbance* 
evror  or  imperfection ! 

HI.  T%e  Omnipotence  of  God  is  strongly  impresssd  on 
mor  winds  by  the  consideraiionf  that  it  is  unaitersd  and  tm* 
dseayingm 

These  mighty  exertions  have  been  already  made  tiu*ongh 
mmy  thousand  years:  stiU  they  are  perfectly  made.  They  are 
Hade  without  int^mission,  rest,  or  relaxation.  From  century 
to  c^itury  the  energy  operates  night  and  day,  and  operates 
now  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  at  the  beginning. 
Everywhere  it  is  seen,  and  is  seen  everywhere  to  ^  the 
Hune.  It  is  therefore  wholly  unspent,  and  plmnly  incapable 
of  being  spent  or  diminished. 

In  this  wonderful  fact  is  exhibited  unanswerable  proof  of 
ftot  sublime  declaration  of  the  Prophet:  ^  Hast  thou  not 
bown,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  Everlasting  Gt>d,  Je- 
kofah,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  eartii,  faintetfa  not,  nei- 
4er  is  weary  V 

REMARKS. 

From  this  doctrine  we  learn, 
1.  That  God  is  absolutely  independent* 
By  the  absolute  independence  of  God  I  intend,  that  he 
needs,  and  can  need,  nothing  to  render  his  ability,  either  to  do 
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or  to  enjoy  whatever  he  pleases,  greater  or  more  perfect ;  bat 
that  he  possesses,  in  and  of  himself,  all  possible  ability  for  botl 
these  purposes ;  so  that  his  desires  can  never  be  opposed,  noi 
his  designs  frustrated,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  to  dii- 
cem,  or  power  to  accomplish,  whatever  is  desirable  or  nsefU. 
The  proof  of  this  Independence  is  complete,  in  the  aeeoant 
which  has  been  given  of  the  Omnipresence,  Omniscience,  and 
Omnipotence  of  God.  He  y/rho  contrived,  who  created,  and 
who  governs  all  things,  can  contrive,  create,  and  do,  whaterei 
involves  not  a  contradiction.  He  must  therefore  have  all  good 
in  his  power  and  possession,  and  can  plainly  need  and  receiro 
nothing.  Every  created  thing  he  made,  and  gave  it  jost  sneh 
attributes  as  he  pleased.  Every  thing  continues  in  existniee 
for  just  such  a  time,  and  in  just  such  a  state  as  he  chooses ;  nd 
operates  in  that  manner  only  which  is  prescribed,  or  pennitted 
by  him.  Nothing  therefore  can  do  or  be,  what  is  on  Ae 
whole,  contrary  to  his  choice.  Of  course  he  cannot  be  disip- 
pointed  of  any  purpose,  unless  we  were  to  suppose  him  (leased 
to  be  disappointed,  a  self*eontradiction  too  manifest  to  be  ad- 
mitted even  by  a  child.  According  to  this  scheme,  he  says  of 
himself,  ^  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pks- 
sure.'*  And  again,  *  He  doth  according  to  his  will  in  Ae 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and 
none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  what  doest  tfiou  V 

2.  By  this  petfecHon,  God  is  eminently  qualified  far  iln 
government  ofaU  things. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  manifestation  of 
this  divine  attribute  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  we  em- 
not  but  perceive,  that  to  this  purpose  the  Omnipotence  of  God 
is  indispensable.  The  same  power  which  formed  this  vast 
machine,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  in  their  proper 
places  the  several  parts,  and  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the 
whole  to  the  ends  which  they  are  destined  to  accomplish.  By 
this  attribute  only  is  God  able  to  prevent  all  disorder  and  de- 
cay, and  to  frustrate  all  opposition.  Many  of  the  intelUgent 
creatures  which  he  has  made,  are  possessed  of  such  powers, 
as,  if  uncontrolled  by  him,  might  occasion  important  obstruc- 
tions to  the  progress  of  many  parts  of  his  great  kingdom,  and 
a  consequent  frustration  or  prevention  of  many  of  his  designs* 

•  Isaiaii  xWi.  10.     Dan.  iv.  35. 
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tie  miflcbiefii  and  muories  wbich  in  die  course  of  eternity 
aif^t  be  introduced  into  the  universey  might  easily  exceed  ali 
mite  estimation.  But  Jto  every  one  of  the«(e  beings  He  is  able 
o  say,  and  actually  says,  as  he  said  in  ancient  times  to  the 
nstless  ocean,  *  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further/ 

In  the  same  manner  he  is  infinitely  able  abo  to  furnish  all 
beings,  animate    and  inanimate,  rational  and  inrational,  with 
Siat  energy  by  which  they  operate  to  the  mceasing  promo* 
lion  of  the  infinite  good  wMch  he  has  begun  to  accimipiish.^^ 
The  kingdom  of  Grod  is  a  kingdom  of  means.     WHk  ii^nite 
tiidom  and  benignity  he  has  chosen  to  adorn  Ul  intelligent 
aeatures  with  such  faculties  as  enable  them  to  become  sidbor- 
4iaate  agents  iil  the  great  system,  to  coincide  voluntarily  with 
him  in  the  furtherance  of  his  perfect  designs,  and  thus  to  sus-. 
tain  the  character  of  moral  excellence,  and  become  lovely -in 
Us  sig^t     Even  the  inanimate  world,  as  a  passive  instrument 
in  Us  hands  and  theirs,  of  promoting  the  same  designs,  claims 
in  this  manner  a  species  of  inferior  but  real  importance,  and 
diows  forth  the  praise  of  its  divine  Author.  But  all  the  powers 
lad  faculties  by  which  his  creatures  pco^onn  the  respective  parts 
allotted  to  them,  are  continued  as  well  as  given  by  his  Om- 
nipotence, which  in  this  manner  is  everywhere  glorified,  and; 
B  eveiywhere  the  Bock  on  which  is  founded  the  great  buildinjg 
of  the  universe. 

'  As  Grod  by  his  Omniscience  and  Onmipotence  is  possessed 
of  a  complete  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plea- 
me,  and  thus  rendered  absolutely  Independent,  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  be  infinitely  reproved  from  all /ear  on  the  one 
bod,  and  firom  aH  favouritism  on  the  other.  From  the  for- 
Mr  of  these  considerations  it  is  certain*  that  he  cannot  in  any 
degree  be  deterred  from  the  performance  of  any  thing  which  is 
light  and  good ;  and  firom  the  other,  that  he  cannot  possibj^  be 
iKued  to  the  production  of  any  thing  wbich  is  wrong,  or  in- 
Jrious  to  his  creatures.  To  him  who  is  raised  above  all  actual 
>id  possible  want,  who  can  do  what  he  pleases,  and  has  there- 
ftie  every  thing  in  his  possession,  unchangeably  and  eternally, 
^line  can  be  no  private,  partial  interest ;  no  conceivable  preju- 
diee,  no  bias,  no  undue  regard  towards  any  being.  His  views, 
lad  Us  conduct  alike,  must  be  impartial,  public ;  founded  on 
^  real  state  of  things,  and  directed  towards  all  beings  accord- 
^  to  tlieir  proper  character  and  real  desert.  His  creatures  can 
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pbdiily  present  no  motiTe  to.  Him  to  dqmrt  from  that  comrse  of 
eonduoty  which  in  His.  view  is  wise  and  good.     Here  Aea^ 
in  the  character  and  drcnmstanoes  of  the  Deity,  an  inmioTe- 
able  foundation  is  laid  for  nnivenal,  peifoct^i  and  gloiions  Jbo- 
tUude. 

From  the  Omnipotence  q£  God  also  is  dented  that  mi^ 
ckaracter,  regarded  by  sinfai  beings  with  supreme  dvead,  antl 
by  virtaous  ones  with  supreme  reverence.  Intelligent  beiagi 
are  governed  only  by  motives.  In  this  attribute,  e^Mciafly  m 
inseparably  connected  with  Omniscience,  all  such  beings  ifari 
most  solemn  and  cogent  motives  to  ^  fear  that  glorious  and 
fearful  name,  Jdiovah  their  God;'  to  be  terrified  at  tho 
thought  of  sinning  against  him,  to  tremble  at  the  efiects  of  Idf 
anger,  and  to  abstain  from  rebellion  against  his  govemmeat 
Here  the  righteous  find  the  strongest  motives  to  resist  tempts- 
tion,  and  the  wicked  to  return  to  their  duty.  A  powerlM 
Ck>d,  however  lovely  and  excellent,  could  neither  defimd  Ini 
own  honour,  nor  protect  his  creatures,  howevw  dutiftd,  finmi  in- 
joatice  and  ruin.  To  a  Ruler  of  free  agents  therdfere,  F6wcr 
is  indispensable  for  the  support  of  his  own  dignity,  and-  ths 
safety  and  peace  of  his  subjects.  To  the  Ruler  of  aD  fies 
agents,  Omnipotence  is  indispensable  for  the  perfect  establiik- 
ment  of  his  infinite  glory*  and  the  obedience  and  eonaeqaeat 
happiness  of  his  immense  and  eternal  kingdom. 

&  How  terribUt  am  ^nemy  to  oiiimaU  ami  impemiinU  M- 
MTs  tM  am  Ommipotemt  God, 

*  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  will  cause  them  Aat  love 
to  inherit  substance ;  I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  eae- 
and  Inward  them  tL:t  hate  me  ;*  is  language  cempletrij 
daacripti\*e  of  the  designs  and  dispensadons  of  Jehoviedi  to- 
wards hb  rational  cx^Mitun^s.  This  b  the  onhr  exhiUtion  of  the 
dif  ine  gt^vorament  in  the  Scriptures :  it  is  die  only  view  wkifih 
can  be  satuActorily  fonned  of  that  goTemraent  by  Reasoa. 
No  leaan  can  for  a  moment  seriousk  believe,  that  God  csa 
\osf^  and  n'ward  thoae  who  hate  him.  or  hate  and  pimish  dioie 
who  love  him.  Such  conduct  would  be  whoUr  inconsistBBl 
with  the  natmv  iMf  an  iatriUj^^nt  being*  and  cannot  dierefive 
he  attribute\i  to  the  Author  of  all  inteltigviM^. 

Let  me  iK^w  hrii^r  this  Mitjtvt  hoaso  to  the  heart  of  eveiy 
mwaKr  of  tht»  amlieniv*  Ia^  me  a$k«  and  let  each  indifidaal 
soWmnW  answvr  in  hi«  own  mind.  IX>  ywi  kive  God?    Do 
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yoa  desire  to  please  him  ?  Do  you  cheerftilly  obey  Kis 
mandments  ?  Do  you  humbly  and  faithfblfjr  wid^  in  hi^  ord^ 
nances?  Or  do  you,  widi  fhe  wicked  of  old, -and  of  aH  siic« 
ceeding  ages,  *  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  ns,  for  we  desire 
not  Ae  knowledge  of  thy  ways?  What  is  the  AJmighty,  diaf 
we  should  serve  him ;  and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we 
(vay  unto  him?^ 

Call  to  mind,  I  beseech  you,  how  many  denunciations  of  fu*' 
tare  vengeance  against  impenitent  sinners  are  uttered  in  hi? 
iroTd.  Remember  that  all  these  were  uttered  by  Him,  with  ar 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
punishment , which  it  demands;  widi  a  perfect  conviction  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  own  designs,  and  with  an  immoveable  puP' 
pose  to  carry  them  into  execution. '  How  certain  it  is  then^ 
Aat  tliey  will  be  exactly  executed ;  and  that  the  impious  and 
Ihe  profligate,  the  impenitent  and  the  unbelieving,  will  drink 
die  dregs  of  divine  indignation.  Consider  in  how  many  formis 
of  alarm  Aese  threateniugs  are  delivered ;  what  woes  diey 
contain,  and  what  that  is  terrible,  they  do  not  contain.  With 
Aese  affecting  things  in  view,  remember,  that  He  who  has 
denounced  these  woes.  He  who  will  execute  these  denuncia- 
tions, is  the  Almighty  God.  How  fearfully  able  is  such  a 
God  to  inflict  every  punishment,  and  to  execute  every  threat- 
ening. What  amazing  sources  of  sufiering  are  within  the 
Hmits  of  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence.  How  easily 
can  he  make  every  pore,  faculty,  and  thought,  the  channel 
and  the  seat  of  inexpressible  anguish ! 

Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  utterly  unable  all  other  beings 
are  to  deliver  out  of  his  hand.   Who  on  earth,  or  in  heaven, 
'has  an  arm  like  God,  or  can  thunder  with  a  voice  like  Him?' 
His  hand  can  reach,  as  His  eye  can  pierce,  beyond  all  limit. 
liTd  caverns,  no  solitudes,  no  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean, 
can  hide   from    Him  the   miserable    objects   of  his  wrath. 
'Should  diey  ascend  up  into  heaven ;  He  is  there.     Should 
tbey  make  their  bed  in  hell ;  behold.  He  is  there.     Should 
ftgr  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  would  his  hand  lead  them, 
and  his  right  hand  would  hold  them.    Should  they  say.  Surely 
flie  daricness  will  cover  us;  even  the  night  would  be  lig^t 
about  them.' 

Let  tfiese  niost  affecting  things  sink  deep  into  your  hearts. 
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Bemember  diat  you  were  made,  and  ate  preserved  in  V&f 
health  and  comfort,  in  probation  and  hope,  by  difB  Ahiii|^^ 
power  of  God ;  and  that  on  him  you  depend  for  every  bless- 
ing present  and  Alture,  for  safety  from  every  evil,  and  for  final 
deliverance  from  every  danger.  On  his  pleasure  alone  is 
your  being  suspended,  and  your  welfare.  Of  what  importanoe 
then  is  it  to  every  one  of  you,  that  he  should  love  you,  and  be 
pleased  with  you ;  and  of  course,  that  you  should  love  Him, 
and  faithfully  labour  to  please  Him.  Have  you  ever  broii|^ 
this  subject  home  to  your  hearts,  and  pondered  it  with  that 
solemnity  which  its  importance  requires  ?  Has  the  amaziiy 
interest  which  you  have  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  6od^  be^ 
realized  by  you?  Is  it  now  a  part  of  your  plans  for  fatme 
life,  to  begin  the  great  work  of  attaining  his  approbation  at 
some  approaching  period?  Is  this  period  fixed  and  known? 
Are  the  terms  on  which  this  immense  possession  may  be 
gained,  considered  and  adopted  by  you?  Have  you  le- 
membered,  that  Christ  '  is  the  only  true  and  living  way'  io 
acceptance  with  God  ;  and  that  through  faith  in  his  blooil 
alone  is  found  the  justification  of  life  ?  Have  you  remembered 
that  he  has  said,  *  To  day,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts?' 

Are  you,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  encounter  the  ex- 
ertions of  that  power  which  formed  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
when  employed  to  inflict  on  you  the  terrible  evils  threatened 
to  all  those  who  displease  him  ?  Have  you  devised,  or  can 
you  devise,  any  means  of  escape  or  safety  in  the  day  of  vio- 
tation ;  any  means  to  which  you  dare  trust  your  souls,  and . 
with  which  you  dare  launch  into  eternity  ?  He  has  told  you 
of  one  way  in  which  safety  may  certainly  be  found,  and  which 
leads  directly  to  heaven.  Do  you  know  any  other  which . 
terminates  in  that  happy  place,  and  will  conduct  you  to  ever- 
lasting joy  ? 

4.  How  useful  a  Friend  must  such  a  God  he  to  the  Righ" 
teous. 

That  God  is  a  faithful  and  stedfast  friend  to  the  righteous, 
cannot  be  questioned ;  because  they  love  and  labour  to  please 
him,  and  must  therefore  be  feved  of  him ;  and  because  they 
are  the  friends  and  followers  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  he  has 
disclosed  in  his  word  designs  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  them,  so 
great  as  almost  to  transcend  belief,  and  to  leave  the  mind  ra- 
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ber  lost  in  astonishment,  than  fiQed  with  eiq)ectfttion.  He 
fho  regards  his  own  character  with  the  candour  and  humility 
f  tibe  Gospel,  who  considers  how  greatly  and  how  often  he 
as  sinned,  how  guilty  his  life  must  appear  before  God,  and  • 
ow  utterly  unworthy  he  is  of  the  least  of  all  his  mercies ;  can- 
oi  but  exclaim,  when  he  casts  his  eye  over  the  promises  of 
be  Gospel,  '  Who  am  I,  oh  Lord  God,  that  thou  hast  brought 
Ae  hitherto  ?  For  thy  word's  sake,  and  according  to  thine 
mn  heart,  hast  thou  spoken  all  those  great  things  to  make  thy 
ervant  know  them.  Let  thy  name  be  magnified  for  ever : 
or  now,  oh  Lord  God,  thou  art  God,  and  thy  words  be  true ; 
Knd  thou  hast  promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant :  and 
liiih  thy  blessing  let  me  be  blessed  for  ever.'* 

In  the  Covenant  of  grace  there  are  contained  treasures  of 
Ijocl,  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.     On  thb  subject  the 
Ijpostle  Paul,  in  comments  of  unrivalled  sublimity,  has  ex- 
sressed  the  most  accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  as- 
tonishing  sentiments,  which  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scrip- 
tares.    '  All  things,'  saith  he  to  Christians,  *  are  yours.    Whe- 
Qber  Paul,  or   Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come;  all  are  yours.' 
And  again,  '  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'     And  again,  '  We  know  that  all 
flongs  do  labourf  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.' 
From  these  declarations  we  learn,  that  all  things  are  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  destined  possession  of  the  righteous ;  that  no 
l>eiDg  or  event  shall  preclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  this 
mighty  inheritance;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  being 
vA  every  event  is  employed,  with  one  vast  and  united  effort, 
to  place  this  boundless  good  in  their  hands.    Whatever  there- 
fore is  really  needed  by  them,  whatever  is  really  good  for  them 
in  the  present  life,  whatever  can  render  their  future  immorta- 
Sty  blessed  and  glorious,  God  has  covenanted  to  bestow  on 
tbem  through  the  mediation  of  iQhrist. 

When  he  who  can  truly  say  to  Corruption,  *  Thou  art  my 
fetter,'  and  to  the  Worm,  '  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my 
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sbter/  turps  Us  eye  to  these  wonderfol  promises,  and  to  the 
immense  aeus^emUage  of  blessiogs  whioh  they  convey ;  he  is 
natwfdly  lost  in  jamazement,  and  prepared  to  believe  thea 
only  in  a  loose  and  general  manner.  Scarcely  can  he  per- 
suade himself  that  they  are  not  the  language  of  bold  and 
sublime  exagg^ation,  ^  ardent  and  daring  hyperbole,  rather 
than  sober  communications  of  simple  truth.  Were  the  re- 
wards promised  as  the  result  of  his  own  obedience,  well  might 
be  doubt  But  when  he  remembers,  that  *  God  has  not 
spared  his  own  S<m,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,'  he  cannot, 
if  he  would  act  rationally,  fail  to  unite  with  the  Apostle  in 
exclaiming,  '  How  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things?'  The  benevolence  necessary  to  the  originatioa  and 
the  communication  of  these  blessings,  is  in  this  event  proved 
beyond  a  question 

In  the  Omniscience  of  God  we  are  presented  with  ample 
ability  to  contrive,  and  in  his  Omnipotence  with  ample  id^ffitf 
to  accomplish,  every  part  of  this  amazing  sum  of  good.  To 
Him  who  willed  the  universe  into  being,  it  is  equally  easy  to 
ereate  great  enjoyments  ^s  little,  many  as  few,  endless  as 
momentary.  The  vast  syMiem  of  good  which  he  faag  pro- 
mised, he  can  call  into  ejistence  in  a  moment,  with  the  same 
ease  with  which  he  can  create  an  inject  or  an  atom.  What- 
ever he  gives,  his  bU>w  cannot  be  lessened ;  nor  can  a  pre- 
ceding commimication  of  ^ood  be  with  Him  a  reason  for  re- 
fusing, or  neglecting  to  jcommainicate  again.  Immeasurably 
bountiful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  giving:  immeasurably 
powerful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  po^viding. 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God  every  righteous  man  may 
tiben  confidently  expect  a  final  deliverance  from  all  his  enemies, 
sorrows  and  sins,  from  death  and  the  grave,  from  future  per- 
dition and  eternal  woe.  He  may  be  certainly  assured,  that  the 
same  glorious  and  everlasting  Friend  will  communicate  to  him, 
and  to  his  fidllow-ehristians,  immortal  life ;  will  enlarge  their 
minds  with  increasmg  knowledge,  will  improve  them  with  ever- 
growing virtue,  and  supply  tkem  with  endleasly  advancing 
happiness.  ^ 

5.  How  great  a^d  glorious  does  God  appear,  as  invested 
with  Almighiy  power. 

*  Great  is  the  Lord,'  says  the  Psalmist,  *  and  greatly  to  be 
raised.     One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another, 
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and  flhril diishM  iiqrmighty  aMs.  Alltby^mriuijpiilttS^  tiiM. 
oil  Lord;  mi  thysttBti  AM  blefs  tbd^  Tbejr  rfidl  ipedk 
of  die  gloiy  of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  tiiy  |)oweiv.  llf 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  eadm^ 
e(h  throngfaoat  all  generatiolu/     *  Canst  thon^'  Bays  Zophar, 

*  hy  8eai€hing  find  oat  God  ?  Canst  fhon  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty onto  perfection?  It  is  high  as  heaTen,  what  canal 
thoa  do?  Deeper  than  heU,  what  canst  thou  know?  TW 
measore  thereof  is  kmger  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  die 
•ea.'  *  Who  hadi  teetaswred  the  waters,'  says  Isaiah, '  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand ;  aad  meted  oat  heaven  with  a  span ;  and 
coB^prehended  the  dart  of  the  earib  in  a  measore ;  and  weig^ 
ed  the  BioantaiBs  iai  scales,  and  the  hiUs  ki  a  balance?' 

The  Being  who  made,  opholds  and  gOTemSy  the  aniverse^ 
discloses  in  these  acts  las  own  proper  character;  a  character 
infinitely  greater  and  more  glorioos  than  the  highest  creatare 
can  sostttn  or  coi^prehendL  ^  All  beipgs  are  before  him  aa 
nothing,  and  justly  accoonted  ante  him  less  than  nothings 
and  vanity.' 

We  were  not,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  this  wonderfol 
work.  We  did  not  behold  the  boundless  midnight  enlightened 
with  sons,  or  the  desolate  wilds  of  immensity  fiHed  with  worlds 
aad  thdyr  inhabitants.  We  did  not  hear  *  the  morning  stars 
sii^  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.'  Bat  in 
die  history  of  the  creation,  dictated  by  the  voice  of  God,  we  are 
presented  with  such  sublime  views  of  this  amazing  subject,  as 
stretch  our  imagination  to  the  utmost,  and  fill  our  understand- 
ing with  astonishmg  ideas.  In  the  same  work,  as  it  is  daily  seen 
by  our  eyes,  we  discern  veonders  surpassing  number  and  mea- 
sure, and  gloriously  illustrating  the  Power  by  which  all  are  ac- 
complished. In  the  history  of  past  events  also,  in  the  deluge^ 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  of  Sinai, 
and  of  Canaan ;  in  the  miracles  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  aposdes ;  are  such  manifestations  of  Almighty  power 
as  cannot  fail  to  astonish  every  mind,  and  fill  every  heart  with 
the  most  awful  apprehensions  of  its  Maker. 

In  the  daily  providence  of  God«  we  are  also  witnesses  of  the 
amazing  effects  of  his  Omnipotince.  In  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens^  we  behold  a 
hand  whose  exertions  disclaim  all  limit.     We  hear  him  also 

*  thundering  marvellously  with  his  voice ;'  we  see  him  *  sending 
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forih  HglitiiiiigB  with  rain/  maUng  the  earth  to  tremble,  aoi 
the  moimtauis  to  fall ;  pouring  oat  rivers  of  fire  firom  the  vol- 
wno,  and  whelming  cities  and  countries  in  a  general  conihi' 
gration* 

On  the  other  hand,  what  pleasing  and  glorious  proofs  of  the 
same  power  are  exhibited  in  its  softer  and  gender,  its  less 
awful,  but  not  less  solemn  exertions  through  the  circuit  of  the 
seasons :  in  the  spring,  particnlariy,  when  God  appears  *  as  the 
light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  ariseth,  even  of  a  morn- 
ing without  clouds ;  and  as  the  clear  shimng  of  the  sun  aftek 
rain,  iq>on  ibe  tender  heri>  of  the  field.'  Then,  with  a  hand 
eminently  attractive  and  wonderful,  he  diffuses  life  and  warmth, 
and  beauty  and  glory,  over  the  face  of  the  worid ;  and  firom 
die  deadi  of  wmter,  bids  all  things  awake  with  a  general  and 
delightful  resurrection.  The  successive  seasons  are  replete 
with  suooessive  wonders,  wrought  by  the  same  almighty  hnkL 
'  Day  unto  day,  indeed,  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge,'  concerning  this  great  subject.  He  who 
does  not  mark  these  astonishing  disclosures,  made  in  heaven 
and  in  eardi,  in  ten  thousand  and  ten  million  forms,  must  be 
a  brute ;  and  he  who,  surveying  them,  does  not  regard  God  aa 
infinitely  *  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,'  has 
indeed  *  eyes,  but  he  sees  not ;  ears,  but  he  cannot  hear ;  and 
a  heart,  but  he  cannot  understand.'  Every  good  man,  on  die 
contrary,  must  admire  and  adore  Him,  '  who  doeth  all  these 
things ;'  must  rejoice  with  humble  gratitude  and  divine  joy,  in 
all  the  stupendous  displays  of  his  goodness ;  must  tremble  at 
the  '  terrible  things'  which  he  doeth  '  in  righteousness,  whea 
his  judgments  are  abrofid  in  tfie  earth ;'  and  must  on  every  oc- 
casion be  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Who  is  like  unto  tfiee,  oh  Lord  i 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders.' 
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FOR  GOD  IS  LOVB. — I   JOHN   IV.  6. 

[aving  considered  the  existence  and  the  natural  attributes 
^^f  God  at  some  length,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  sub- 
ject of  theological  inquiry ;  viz.  his  moral  attributes.  In  the 
^>rdep  best  suited  to  the  method  of  discussion  which  I  have 
¥ireferredy  that  which  first  offers  itself  for  examination  is  Jus 
benevolence. 

This  perfection  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  text,  in  a  singular 
Ynaimer.  It  is  not  asserted,  that  God  is  benevolent,  but  that 
he  is  Benevolence ;  or  that  Benevolence  is  the  essence,  the 
siun,  of  his  being  and  character.  The  force  and  beauty  of 
^  assertion  will  be  felt  by  every  one  who  attends  to  it,  with- 
out any  remarks  from  me. 

That  Ayavn  signifies  the  kind  of  love  which  in  English  is 
^ed  Benevolence,  will  not  I  persume  be  questioned.  If  any 
o^e  is  at  a  loss  concerning  this^act,  he  may  be  satisfied  by 
leading  St  Paul's  extensive  definition  of  this  word,  contained 
^  the  13th  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  canvassing  this  important  subject,  I  progose  to  inquire  m 
^hat  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us, 
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I.  By  Reason  ;  and  II.  By  Revelation. 


I.  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  exhibited  to 
us  by  Reason. 

In  examinining  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall,  fibrst,  aDege 
several  arguments  furnished  by  Reason,  in  proof  of  the  Bene- 
volence of  God ;  and,  secondly,  Answer  the  principal  Objee- 
tions  to  this  Doctrine. 

The  importance  of  the  question.  Whether  God  is  a  Benefsth 
lent  Being,  is  no  less  than  infinite.  Every  thing  therefore 
which  seriously  affects  it,  must  be  of  high  moment  to  every  in- 
telligent creature.  The  decisions  of  Reason  on  this  subject 
nndoubtedly  affect  the  question  in  a  serious  manner,  and  are 
of  course  very  interesting  to  us.  Although  I  can  by  no  meaoi 
admit,  with  many  of  my  feUow-men.  respectable  for  their  ok 
derstanding  and  wordt,  that  the  Benevolence  of  Ghod  mimt 
capable  of  being  completely  proved,  or  that  it  is  not  in  fact 
completely  proved  by  the  Scriptures^  independently  of  aB 
other  sources  of  argument ;  yet  I  cannot  help  believing,  that 
if  the  proof  furnished  by  Reason  be  satisfactory  also,  and  csn 
be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfactory,  the  minds  of  many  men  at 
least  will  rest  on  this  subject  with  a  conviction  more  unmingledy 
a  confidence  less  exposed  to  danger  and  disturbance.  To 
cempass  this  object,  if  it  can  be  compassed,  will  then  be  very 
desirable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  questioO 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  evidence  which  Reason  give^ 
concerning  this  doctrine,  has  long  been  and  is  still  dispnl 
It  is  well  known  to  many  of  this  audience,  that  Divines 
o^r  Christians,  as  well  as  other  men,  differ  in  their  opinion: 
about  it ;  and  that  the  proofs  of  the  Divine  benevolence  {touj^^ 
Reason  are  regarded  by  many  persons  of  reputation  as  insnffi — ^ 
cient     I  have  myself  entertained,  heretofore,  opinions  on 
subject,  different  from  those  which  I  now  entertain.     As 
have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  such  a  manner  as  satbfied  m] 
own  wishes,  I  shall  now  consider  it  with  more  particulaiit^i^ 
than  might  otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  Self-existence,  Eternity,  Immutability,  Omniqpresencej 
Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence  of  God,  have,  I  flatter  myself^ 
been  clearly  proved  by  arguments   derived  from    Reason.^ 
From  these  attributes  it  has  I  trust  been  unanswerably  evinced^' 


Atat  God  k  absolutd^  independent ;  that  all  things  whuA  can 
he  done  or  ei^yed  are  in  his  power  and  pomession^  and  that 
he  can  neither  need  nor  reodite  any  thing.  Froni  these  con- 
siderations it  is  evident, 

1. '  That   CM  am  haoe  no  pombk  moitue  ie  ie  male- 
vokni. 

It  >irill  not  be  pretended  (hat  the  natnre  of  thiaga  >oaB 
fomish  any  snch  motire.  That  to  be  m^voVent  is  a  meiie 
desindble  diaiacter  or  state  of  being  ^n  to  be  benevoten^ 
cumot  be  asserted  nor  believed.  N<Mr  can  aay  motive  to  tUp 
character  be  presented  to  God  from  without  himself,  or  from 
•other  beings.  As  idl  other  beings^  togeth^  with  every  tUng 
pertaining  to  them,  are  and  cannot  but  be  just  what  he  pleases; 
it  is  certain  tiiat  he  can  gain  nothing  to  himself  by  the  ^k&nt- 
cise  of  malevolence.  Finite  beings  muj  diseeA  good  in  Hie 
hands  of  others  which  they  may  covet,  and  at  tJhe  «eme  time 
be  hindered  from  possessing,  unless  by  the  indiilgence  of  frauds 
njontice,  or  mikindness ;  or  by  attacking  and  injuring  such  as 
nwvent  them  from  gaining  the  beloved  object.  Those  who 
H>s8ess  it,  they  may  envy  or  hate.  Those  who  hinder  them 
rom  gaining  it,  they  may  regard  with  resentment  ^r  imger ; 
ind  under  the  influence  of  tibese  malignant  pasMons,  may  be 
odnced  to  disturb  their  rights  and  invade  their  haf^miess. 
Bst  it  is  plain  that  these  considerations  can  have  no  more  li|^ 
jUcation  to  God,  than  the  circumstances  which  give  them  Urtfa. 
kH  good  is  actually  in  his  possession :  ttiere  b  therefore  no- 
tiling  lef%  for  him  to  desire.  All  beings  and  events  are  exactly 
mch  as  he  chooses  either  to  produce,  or  to  permit ;  and  such 
as  he  chose,  antecedently  to  their  existence.  He  can  ther^ 
Tore  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  malign.  As  he  gave  all  which 
is  possessed  by  other  beings,  he  can  evidei^y  neither  gain 
nor  receive  any  thing.  If  he  be  malevdeiit  then,  he  must 
mstaki  this  character  without  a  motive. 

2.  An  Omniscient  Being  cannot  but  wee  that  it  is  more 
^orious  to  himself f  and  more  heneficial  io  his  creatures,  to  eus^ 
(aim  and  to  exhibit  a  benevolent  character,  then  its  cofUrary  : 
or,  in  other  words,  in  every  respect  more  desirable* 

The  glory  of  the  Creator  an<l  the  good  of  his  creatures  in- 
volve every  thing  that  is  desirable.  That  this  character,  in  its 
existence  and  exercise,  is  on  both  these  accounts  more  dedora- 
ble  thao  its  contrary,  cannot  be  questioned.     We,  nmrow  as 
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our  faetdties  are,  perfectly  know  this  tmfli.  It  is  therefae 
solutely  desirable.  That  this  truth  must  be  seen  by  an  Oi^ 
niscient  Being,  in  a  manner  infinitely  superior  to  that  in  wUA 
we  see  it,  hardly  needs  to  be  asserted. 

The  desirableness  of  this  conduct,  arising  from  llie  glory  of 
the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  seems  to  present, 
when  we  consider  it  as  extending  through  eternity,  an  u^bok 
motive  to  the  Creator,  to  cherish  a  benevolent  character,  and  to 
manifest  it  in  all  his  conduct  To  the  power  of  this  motive 
Aere  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  motive  opposed.  On  the  contn- 
ry,  we  know,  and  the  Creator,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  pflp- 
fect,  knows  that  the  existence  and  exercise  of  a  malevolent  cha- 
racter would  be  infinitely  dishonourable  to  himself,  and  in  ths 
progress  of  eternity  infinitely  injurious  to  his  creatmref.  Eodi 
of  these  considerations  presents  to  the  Creator  an  infinite  Wh 
tive  to  exercise  benevolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  to  eiep* 
lAaie  malevolence  on  tiie  other.  If  then  he  has  in  fieict  exereiiedl 
malevolence,  he  has  done  it  without  any  motive,  and  agiioit 
Ae  influence  of  both  tiiese ;  each  of  them  of  infinite  impop- 
lance. 

Thus  it  is  I  think  clearly  certain,  that  God  cannot  be  b- 
dnoed  to  exercise  a  malevolent  spirit,  because  malevolence  ii 
in  itself  a  desirable  character ;  nor  because  tiie  nature  of 
dtings  offers  any  enjoyment,  which  upon  the  whole  is  good, 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  disposition,  nor  because  he  does  not 
perfectly  know  these  truths.  If  he  is  malevolent  dien,  be 
is  so  from  an  original  inherent  propensity  in  his  own  natme; 
a  propensity  uninfluenced  by  truth,  and  inmioveable  by 
motives* 

How  far  sudi  a  character  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  be 
possible  in  a  Being  who  has  all  things  in  his  power,  it  is  difi- 
eult  to  determine.  The  observations  already  made  cletfly 
prove,  that  such  a  Being  must  discern  widi  absolute  certaia^ 
the  infinite  disadvantage  of  indulging  this  spirit.  Tlie  difier- 
ence  between  rejoicing  in  all  his  works,  as  means  of  glory  to 
hiottelf.  with  a  consciousness  that  he  has  formed  and  coo* 
dnct^Hl  them  to  this  exalted  end,  and  feeling  the  gloomy 
div^dtul  pain  of  boundless  malice,  b  in  itself  obvioosiv  bonad- 
le«Mu  If  then  God  has  not  chosen  this  qajoiawnt,  he  h» 
faikni  to  choose  it.  with  a  clear  dtscerament  ^t  it  was  in  ba 
powvr,  and  under  ^  inflaeiice  of  a  duposkion  wkkA  woidil 
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Ml  jMd  to  convictioiiy  nor  to  motives  infinite  in  tlidff  magni- 
bi4e*  Hiat  he  has  not  exercised  this  disposition  I  shall  now 
poeeed  to  show ;  and  for  thu  purpose  observe, 

3.  The  only  conduct  which  a  Creator  can  receive  with 
jrboitcre  from  his  creatures,  must  plainly  be  attachment, 
wiercnce,  and  the  voluntary  obedience  which  they  produce* 

Whether  die  Creator  be  benevolent  or  malevolent,  it  iif  Jm- 
possible  that  he  should  not  choose  to  be  loved,  reverenced  and 
obeyed.  But  the  real  Creator  has  so  formed  his  woriu,  and 
10  constituted  his  providence,  that  the  minds  of  men,  irresisti- 
Uf  and  of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent  being  more 
than  one  of  the  opposite  character.  I  do  not  mean  here, 
that  this  is  the  dictate  of  the  heart ;  but  I  mean  that  it  is  the 
mavoidable  dictate  of  the  intellect,  of  the  conscience  and  un- 
dentanding.  The  intellect  is  so  foimed  by  the  Creator,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  think  otherwise.  Any  person  who 
v31  make  the  attempt,  wi)l  find  it  beyond  his  power  to  ap- 
prove of  malevolence  at  all.  If  therefore  the  Creator  be 
nalevolent,  he  has  so  fonned  his  intelligent  creatures  in  this 
worid,  that  they  cannot  possibly  esteem  his  character.  In 
other  words,  he  has  made  them  incapable,  by  a  natural  neces- 
i^,  of  rendering  to  him  that  regard  which  in  itself,  or  in  its 
consequences,  is  the  only  possible  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his 
iitelligent  creatures,  which  a  Creator  can  have  proposed  when 
he  gave  them  existence. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  Benevolence  is  estimable  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  that  to  see  its  nature  is  the  same  thing  as 
te  esteem  it ;  and  that  therefore,  intelligent  creatures  can- 
so(  avoid  experiencing  this  esteem:  I  answer.  Should  it  be 
panted,  as  I  think  it  must,  that  all  this  is  true,  still  an  Omni- 
pot^t  Creator  might,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  fonned  in- 
telligent creatures  with  such  optics,  with  powers  of  understand- 
ing so  directed,  that  they  might  have  seen  his  character  in  an 
^itimable  light.  Hypochondriacal  and  insane  minds  are  direct 
proofs  that  minds  can  exist,  with  directly  opposite  views  to 
those  which  intelligent  creatures  in  this  world  usually  experi- 
OQoe.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  an  Omnipotent  being 
coqU  not  so  fonn  intelligent  creatures,  as  to  vaiy  their  modes 
^^  perception  in  any  manner,  and  to  any  extent,  which  pleased 
him.  At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  as  we  are 
wholly  passive  in  receiving  ideas  and  impressions,  he  might  with 


eiHfie  ease  hate*  given  os'  jiuit  suisb  iAeas  M  h»  pteaaadi  ly 
preHentiii;  to-tis  only  those  objects  from  '^^chf  they  wonki  M 
derived.  In  this-  manner  he  might  have  prevented  tm  frool 
fenning  any  ooncep^ns  of  his  moral  character,  and>  led  m 
only  to  admire  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  in  thesC*-. 
pendens  works  which  diey  are  capable  of  producing.  This,  it 
is  beKbved,  involves  no  contradiction ;  and  every  dnng  wlaeb 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  snch  a  Being  can  eoafeflsodtf 
perform. 

Shonid  the  scheme  which  I  have  here  suggested,  not  be  ad- 
mitted ;  I  answer  again :  There  was  no  necessity  that  he  shonlf 
create  intelligent  beings  at  all ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable^ 
motive  which  could  induce  an  infinite  Being  to  form  inteBigenl 
creatures,  who,  from  tiieir  nature  and  their  circumstances,  cqiiU' 
not  possibly  esteem,  but  from  absolute  necessity  must  diaes- 
teem  him. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  are  so  formed  as  irresistibly  to  htte 
and  despise  Malevolence.  This  conduct  on  their  part  is  the 
unvarying  dictate  of  mere  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  It 
is  therefore  absolutelv  necessarv,  the  unavoidable  result  of 
that  state  of  things  which  ho  himself  has  formed :  is  his  own' 
immediate  work ;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  tiie  only  worti  of  as 
intelligent  nature  which  he  has  produced  ;  being  found  in  at 
men,  and  tfierefore  justly  presumable  of  all  other  intelligent 
creatures.  It  is  hence  unavoidablv  concluded  to  be  a  direct 
and  genuine  expression  of  his  choice.  If  then  we  suppose  the 
Creator  to  be  a  malevolent  being,  he  has  tiius  necessitated,  be- 
yond a  possibility  of  its  being  oAerwise,  his  intelligent  creatures 
to  hate  and  despise  that  which  he  supmnely  loves  and  ap- 
proves ;  t'ir.  his  own  moral  character;  and  to  esteem  and  love 
that  which  he  supremely  hates  and  despises ;  viz.  the  moral 
character  which  is  directly  opposed  to  hb  own.  This  he  has 
farther  necessitated  them  to  do.  with  the  entire  and  irresistiMe 
approbation  of  their  own  understanding  and  conscience ;  and 
tberefort^  without  any  possibility  of  a  future  conviction  on  their 
fiart,  that  this  conduct  is  wrong  in  them,  or  that  they  are  on 
ikis  account  guilty,  blame-worthy,  and  justly  punishable.  On 
the  contrary,  thoy  art*  furnished  with  complete  conviction,  that 
this  ct^niiuct  is  right,  praise-worthy,  and  rewardable ;  a  convic- 
tion which  can  never  be  remoTcd  nor  weakened,  and  which 
wiH  altMid  tiMn  tfait>agh  everr  period  of  their  future  being* 
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m  ko  lias»  in  Hae  most^ifoot  maimer)  aad  at  the 
at>  in  Ae  Bunner  most  perfbctLy  imacccmiitaUe,  foimed  »- 
Digent  beiiigB  so  as  eflfectually  to  prevent  the  only  end  wUeb- 
I  eonld  propose  la  dieir  cieation,  from  erer  being  aooom- 
bhad 

4.  Tit  Crmttw  luu  placed  mankmd  either  m  a  «lal»  <^ 
ia(  or  a  state  of  reward:  but  our  preseni  etaie  ie,  oHnei^ 
kr'  rfiieee  euppaeUhne,  cowg^iHe  uriih  the  doeirin^  thai 
fe  ie  malevolent. 

I  say,  liiat  mankind  are  placed  either  in  a  state  of  tnai  or  a 
ilaof  reward;  because  rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no  pos- 
Ue  sitnatiiHi,  except  one  of  lliese  two.  If  dien  we  are  placed 
I  a  state  of  reward,  we  are  beyond  measuro  mor^  happy 
id  less  miserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  character  of 
alerolence  in  the  Creator.  No  man  can  say  or  bdieve, 
at  the  present  state  of  the  human  race  is  so  unhappy,  as  to 
itisfy  the  desires  or  accomplish  the  purposes  of  infinite  male- 
>lence. 

If  we  av8  in  a  state  of  trials  our  circumstances  wte  equally 
consistent  with  the  designs  of  a  malevolent  disposer.  All  ouf 
ipositioD  to  his  character  and  designs  is  necessarily  and  per- 
cdy  Improved  by  our  own  consciences ;  uid  all  our  approba* 
)B  and  love  towards  the  opposite  characteristics  is  equally  ap- 
wed  by  die  same  umpire.  In  the  mean  time,  our  approba- 
»n  or  adoption  of  malevolence,  or  our  disesteem  and  rejec- 
m  of  benevolence,  is  in  die  same  necessary  and  perfect 
anner  condemned  by  our  consciences.  But  thede  are  the  only 
lads  of  conduct  in  which  we  can  possibly  be  guilty  of  revolt 
r  disobedience  to  a  malevolent  Creator :  for  these  only  can 
e  then  be  tried  and  condemned  by  him.  Should  we,  ac- 
iidingly,  be  condemned  and  punished,  we  shall  still  neces- 
irily,  certainly,  and  for  ever  discern,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in 
1  that  for  which  we  are  punished,  we  acted  with  entire  recti- 
ide.  Of  course,  whatever  punishment  we  receive,  we  shall 
ill  be  supported  by  the  entire  approbation  of  our  own  minds ; 
id  shall  therefore  be  far  removed  from  that  finished  misery, 
Uch  could  not  fail  to  be  destined  by  infinite  malevolence  for 
le  punishment  of  its  enemies.  We  should  know  that  our  cen- 
ict  was  right  and  excellent ;  should  dwell  upon  it  with  entire 
itisfaction ;  and  should  feel  no  small  support,  no  contempti- 
e  alleviation  of  our  sufierings,  in  the  conviction  that  our 
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punisliment  wHs  unmerited  and  unjust;  and  that  the  evftte' 
which  we  suffered,  existed  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  our  imquil- 
ous  sovereign. 

If  it  can  be  supposed  that  such  a  Being  could  confer  rewardi 
on  any  of  his  creatures,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  confer  tbea 
on  such  as  resembled  hun  in  their  disposition,  and  approved  of 
his  moral  character ;  and  for  this  very  resemblance  and  appro-' 
bation.  But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  happi- 
ness which  would  constitute  their  reward,  must  be  embittaed* 
by  a  complete  conviction,  that  the  conduct  for  which  they  are 
rewarded  was  in  itself  wrong,  vile  and  despicable;  that  tbsf 
themselves  were  vile  and  despicable  in  loving  and  practising  it; 
that  their  happiness  is  wholly  unmerited;  and  that  those  who- 
are  punished  by  the  same  Being,  are  far  more  excellent  thai 
themselves,  and  in  truth  are  the  only  excellent  beings.  Of 
course  their  happiness  must  be  deeply  embittered  by  a  miseiap 
ble  sense  of  un worthiness,  by  a  perpetual  self-condemnatifln. 
Such  must  be  the  manner  in  winch  this  supposition  exhibit! 
the  conduct  of  the  Creator  towards  his  enemies,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  towards  his  friends,  on  the  other. 

All  these  considerations  are  enhanced,  by  the  great  fact, 
that  God  has  so  constituted  the  world  as  to  make  misery 
the  only  legitimate  and  natural  consequence  of  mtUevokneSt 
and  happiness  the  only  natural  consequence  of  benevoktuce* 
In  this  manner  has  he  irresistibly-  impressed  these  truths  on  tlie 
minds  of  men ;  exhibited  them  as  practical  certainties,  visible 
in  all  their  practical  concerns,  and  thus  fixed  them  beyond  re-' 
moval  in  the  minds  of  his  rational  creatures.     When'  we  re- 
member that  these  things  were  contrived  and  chosen  byaa 
Omniscient  Being,  who  of  course  disceined  their  real  nature - 
and  import  before  he  chose  them,  we  cannot  but  discern  that 
they  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  character  of  a  benevolent  Crea-» 
tor,  but  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opposite  character. 

5.  7%«  goodness  of  God  displayed  in  the  present  world,  if  tf 
strong  argument  that  he  is  a  benevolent  Being. 

St.  Paul  observes,  that  God  '  left  not  himself  without  wit- 
ness' to  the  heathens,  '  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  them- 
rain  from  heaven,   and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  heai^ 
with  food  and  gladness.'*     In  this  passage  God  himself  de-- 

*  Acts  xiv.  17. 
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dares  dial  his  goodness  to  mankind,  in  the  several  particulars 
kere  recited,  is  a  witness  to  them  of  liis  true  character.  What 
the  Scriptures  here  declare,  the  reason  of  man  has  in  every 
age  approved.  All  nations  have  supposed  God  to  be  a  good 
Being ;  and  whenever  they  have  employed  themselves  in  ac- 
eoonting  for  the  origin  of  evil,  by  attributing  it  to  the  agency  of 
superior  beings,  they  have,  in  no  case  within  my  recollection, 
attributed  it  to  the  Original,  or  Supreme,  God.  Him  they  have 
naifonnly  believed  to  be  a  good  or  benevolent  Being. 

When  we  examine  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence, 
we  are  liable,  in  pursuing  this  argument,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree o[  perplexity,  arising  from  the  vast  multitude  and  per- 
petual complication  of  the  things  to  be  examined.  To  prevent 
tins  perplexity  into  which  men  fall  very  easily,  I  know  of  no 
better  method  than  to  lay  hold  of  certain  prominent  and  dis- 
tmgmshing  features  of  these  toorks,  from  which  we  may  derive 
correct  general  apprehensions  of  tlieir  nature,  without  con- 
founding  oursehes  by  dwelling  on  particulars.  This,  after 
premising,  that  in  every  part  of  such  an  examination  we  must 
carefully  separate  what  is  done  by  men,  from  what  is  done  by 
God,  I  shall  attempt  to  accomplish  under  the  following  heads. 

(I)  God  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment 
ui  the  present  world. 

Our  health,  food,  and  raiment,  are  means  of  enjoyment  to 
OS  daily,  throughout  our  lives.  Our  friends  and  connections 
alio,  continually  and  extensively,  contribute  to  our  happiness. 
The  pleasantness  of  seasons,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  the  various  kinds  of  agreeable  sounds 
ever  fluctuating  on  our  ears,  the  immensely  various  and  de- 
lightful uses  of  language,  the  interchanges  of  thought  and 
^fection,  the  peace  and  safety  afforded  by  the  institution  of 
govemment,  the  power  and  agreeableness  of  motion  and  ac- 
^nty,  the  benefit  and  comfort  afforded  by  the  arts  and  sci- 
g/f  eoces,  particularly  by  those  of  writing,  printing,  and  number- 
^%,  and  the  continual  gratification  found  in  employment,  are 
^  ill  a  sense,  daily  and  hourly  sources  of  good  to  man ;  all 
fomished,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  hand  of  God.  If 
We  consider  these  things  with  any  attention,  we  shall  perceive 
that  some  of  them  are  unceasing,  and  that  others  of  them  are 
^  frequently  repeated  as  almost  to  deserve  the  same  appella- 
^ou.     We  shall  also  perceive  that  they  are  blessings  of  high 
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Importanoe  to  onr  wellbeing;  and  that,  notwithstanding  tidi 
character,  they  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  list  which  we  font 
of  onr  blessings,  and  to  be  numbered  among  those  which  we 
call  things  of  course.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  fhat  in  tb 
manner  we  are  prone  to  diminish  both  the  nnmber  and  Ihe 
greatness  of  our  blessings,  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestov* 
ing  them ;  and  that  we  are  thus  apt  to  regard  them  widi  a 
very  erroneous  estimation.  But  if  we  consider  the  number 
and  the  importance  of  these  and  the  like  blessings,  the  fie* 
quent  recurrence  of  some  of  them,  and  the  uninterrupted  cos- 
tinuance  of  others ;  we  cannot  fail,  if  influenced  by  a  just  and 
candid  spirit,  to  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  earnest  wiih, 
*  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness^  and  for  Ml 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men.' 

(2)  God  has  furnished  mankind  with  many  aUematidm  ani 
many  remedies  for  the  evik,  which  they  suffer  in  thepreseni 
world. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  innumerable  medicines  which  he  hu 
provided  for  the  relief,  or  the  cure  of  our  diseases ;  fire,  for 
our  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  cold ;  shade,  from  those  oT 
heat;  rest,  from  those  of  labour;  sleep,  from  those  of watdh 
ing;  together  with  innumerable  others,  which  cannot  here  be 
mentioned.  I  feel  myself  obliged  however  to  take  notice  ef 
the  attention  which  God  has  given  to  the  preservation  of  life, 
of  health  and  of  safety,  in  the  warnings  which  our  senses  give 
us  of  the  approach  or  the  existence  of  injuries,  in  an  iimii- 
merable  variety  of  ways ;  and  in  the  various  instinctive  effoffi 
by  which  we  are,  in  a  sense  involuntarily,  either  guarded  or 
relieved.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  pain  warns  us  of  almost  al 
injuries  to  which  our  bodies  are  exposed,  or  by  which  they 
have  begun  to  be  affected.  On  the  other,  the  eye,  by  its 
power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  instinctively  exercised,  defend! 
itself  from  the  blindness  which  would  otherwise  necessarilf 
ensue  from  the  admission  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  light  TI10 
hands  also,  and  other  members,  are  instinctively  employed  to 
defend  us  from  evils  in  many  cases  where  contrivance  woaU 
come  too  late  for  our  safety.  To  mention  one  more  exan- 
pie ;  fbar,  the  most  active  and  sudden  of  all  our  passions,  if 
a  continual  preservative  against  innumerable  evils  bywUd 
we  are  threatened.  Nor  ought  I  here  by  any  means  to  oibp 
tiie  self-restoring  power  of  our  bodies^  so  remarkable  in  reco- 
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f  ering  US  firom  Mckness,  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  in  the 
Miewal  of  our  decayed  faculties.  These  and  innumerable 
other  thingSy  of  a  nature  generally  similar,  are  certainly  strong 
fioofii  a£  the  goodness  of  God  to  mankind. 

(^  The  original  €md  main  design  of  each  particular  thing 
tfpears  plainly  to  be  benevolent. 

This  is  an  argument  of  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
mt  Discourse ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  sound  one.  The  eye  is 
made  to  furnish  us  with  the  benefit  of  seeing ;  the  ear,  of  hear- 
ing ;  and  the  palate,  of  tasting.  The  organs  of  speech  are  ma- 
lifesily  intended  for  the  purpose  of  articulation ;  the  hands  and 
&e  feet  for  their  well  known^  important  uses.  The  evils  to 
vUch  these  several  things  are  subject,  are  in  the  mean  time  in- 
ddental,  and  not  parts  of  the  main  design.  No  anatomist,  he 
observes,  ever  discovered  a  system  of  organization  calculated 
to  produce  pain  and  disease.  But  the  character,  the  disposition 
of  the  Contriver  is,  undoubtedly,  chiefly  seen  in  the  main  de- 
flgn  of  the  contrivance ;  and  ibis  is  justly  observed  to  be  uni- 
versally benevolent  In  the  state  and  circumstances  of  In- 
fimts,  where  this  contrivance  is  complicated  with  few  appen- 
dages, we  see  usually  the  most  pure,  unmingled  enjoyment ; 
although  even  here  it  is  not  a  little  alloyed  by  many  mixtures, 
derived  from  the  agency  of  man. 

(4)  An  the  blessings  experienced  by  mankind  are  bestowed 
OK  sinful  beings. 

The  subject  of  moral  evil  will  be  farther  examined  under 
tlie  bead  of  objections  against  this  doctrine.  At  the  present 
tbie  I  am  only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  the 
hman  race.  On  these  guilty  beings  then^  the  blessings  of 
Hm  worid  are  bestowed.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  com- 
munication of  good  to  an  evil  ungrateful  creature  is  a  far 
^g^  manifestation  of  goodness,  than  the  communication  of 
tte  same  good  to  a  virtuous  and  grateful  one.  As  therefore 
d  Ae  blessings  found  in  the  present  world  are  in  every  in- 
stance given  to  creatures  of  this  evil  character ;  the  goodness 
^  God  in  giving  them  is  enhanced  beyond  our  comprehension. 
An  impartial  and  contemplative  mind,  when  observing  the 
Conduct  and  marking  the  character  of  the  human  race,  cannot 
W  be  struck  at  the  sight  of  such  extensive  beneficence,  com- 
plicated unceasingly  for  so  many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a 
^Mvacter.     The  patience  and  forbearance  of  God,  particu- 
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lariy,  towards  such  a  world  as  this,  are  an  illustrious  proof  oi 
his  benevolence.      Mankind  rebel  against  his  govemmoit; 
accuse   him  of  weakness,    injustice,   and  cruelty ;    munnnr 
against  his  dispensations,  profane  and  blaspheme  hb  nane^ 
refuse  to  him  the  only  regard  which  they  can  render  hSn, 
namely,  rererence,  love,  and  obedience ;  and  pay  this  r^ard 
to  men  and  beasts,  reptiles  and  stocks.     In  the  mean  time 
they  deceive,  defraud,  pollute,  hate,  oppress,  and  murder  ead 
other;  and  make  it  a  great  part  of  tfieir  whole  employment 
to  carry  violence,  death  and  devastation,  through  the  woiU. 
All  these  have  also  been  their  employment  and  their  charactoi; 
ever  since  the  apostasy ;  a  character,  perfectly  understood  aad 
comprehended  by  God.      Still  he  has  patiently  waited  on 
them  six  thousand  years,  has  forborne  to  execute  the  veoffr^ 
ance  which  this  evil  conduct  has  universally  merited ;  has  re- 
turned day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seedtime  and  har- 
vest, to  this  polluted  world ;  and  has  given  its  inhabitants,  on- 
ceasingly,  '  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  theff 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.'     Can  our  minds  conceive  of 
a  character,  at  once  wise,  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  : 
fraught  with  higher  benevolence ! 

n.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections  vsuailj 
made  to  this  doctrine. 

These  are  all  reducible  to  two— (1)  The  existence  ofMord 
evil ;  and  (2)  The  existence  of  Natural  evil. 

1.  On  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil  I  observe, 

(1)  That  God  cannot  he  proved  to  be  the  efficient  cause  ofm* 
It  is,  I  think,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Revelation,  that 

'  no  man  may  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  Grod: 
for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  aoj 
man :  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of 
his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived, 
it  bringeth  forth  sin  ;  and  sin  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  fortk 
death.' 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  until  it  is  proved. 
Until  this  is  done  therefore,  man  is  unquestionably  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  cause  of  his  own  sin. 

(2)  It  cannot  be  proved  that  God  was  obliged,  either  if 
justice  or  benevolence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing. 
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.  state  of  trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin ;  and  it  cannot  be 
ed  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice  or  benevolence,  for 
to  place  his  rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.  The 
(volence  of  Grod  in  this  case  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  clear 
complete  comprehension  of  all  the  ends  which  he  has  in 
' ;  and  of  the  nature,  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  all  the  means 
lose  ends.  But  of  such  a  comprehension  we  are  not  pos- 
id ;  and  therefore  are  certainly  unable  to  discern,  that  it 
(consistent  with  perfect  benevolence  to  place  us  in  such  a 
».  If  we  are  to  be  rewarded,  it  would  seem  necessary,  as 
as  proper,  that  we  should  be  tried ;  because  our  oWn  con- 
is  the  only  thing  for  which  u>e  can  be  rewarded.  That 
volence  may  propose  such  a  trial,  in  order  to  such  a  re- 
!,  appears  to  be  the  natural  and  universal  dictate  of 
m. 

II  that  Justice  seems  to  require  in  this  case  is,  that  more 
higher  motives  to  obedience,  than  to  disobedience,  should 
"esented  to  the  mind  of  the  probationer.  This  in  the  pre- 
case  is  certainly  and  invariably  the  fact 
)  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  existence  of  sin  will  in  the 
*e  a  detriment  to  the  universe. 

ntil  we  know  what  will  be  both  the  progress  and  the  end, 
ertainly  can  never  prove  this  proposition,  because  the 
us  of  proof  lie  beyond  our  reach.  All  moral  beings  are  go- 
»d  by  motives  only.  What  motives  will  upon  tiie  whole 
ice  the  greatest  good,  united  with  the  least  evil  to  the  m- 
ent  kingdom ;  and  how  far  the  fall  and  punishment  of  some 
I  beings  may,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indispensably 
tsary  to  the  persevering  obedience  of  the  great  body  can- 
e  determined  by  us.  But  until  this  is  done,  and  indeed 
'  other  things  of  great  moment  to  the  question,  it  can 
*  be  proved  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  injurious  to 
niverse,  or  the  permission  of  it  inconsistent,  with  the  most 
ct  good  will  on  the  part  of  God. 

t  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  myself  utterly  unable,  and 
3mplete  conviction  that  all  other  men  are  unable,  to  ex- 
this  subject  so  as  to  give  to  an  inquirer  clear  and  satis- 
fy views,  by  the  light  of  reason,  of  the  propriety  of  per- 
Dg  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  into  the  intelligent 
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to  my  present  purpose,  is  to  show,  what  I  persuade  mji 
have  shown,  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  firom  thu  s 
against  this  attribute  in  the  Creator. 

2.  The  existence  of  Natural  Evil  is  also  objected  a{ 
the  benevolence  of  God. 

On  this  subject,  I  observe, 

(1)  That  in  considerinff^this  objection,  toe  are  bom 
separate  carefully  the  evils  which  are  caused  by  God, , 
those  which  are  produced  by  men. 

Were  this  separation  accurately  made,  we  should  a 
astonisftd  to  see  how  small  would  be  the  number  of  evi 
which  God  is  the  proper  Author.  Were  we  to  conside 
tentively  the  multitude  of  sufferings  brought  upon  mai 
by  the  evil  disposition  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-: 
either  mediately  or  immediately^  the  mass  would  rise  so  i 
higher  than  our  expectations,  as  to  disappoint  every  pre- 
ception  which  we  had  formed  on  this  subject  Even  in  I 
cases  in  which  we  acknowledge  the  infliction  to  be  dei 
from  our  Maker,  we  should  be  astonished  to  see  how  gp 
proportion  of  our  sufferings  is  produced  by  ourselves,  o 
our  fellow-creatures.  We  suffer  greatly  from  poverty.  ] 
large  a  part  of  human  poverty  is  created  by  sloth,  profu 
intemperance,  rashness,  fraud,  falsehood,  contention,  op] 
sion  and  war.  We  suffer  greatly  from  disease.  What  a 
proportion  of  the  diseases  in  this  world  owe  their  origi 
indolence,  imprudence,  intemperance,  passion,  and  ( 
causes  merely  human.  The  same  observations  are  applk 
to  many  other  things  of  the  same  general  nature.  In  t 
men  in  almost  all  cases  either  originate  or  increase  the 
suffered  in  the  present  life. 

(2)  The  evils  inflicted  by  God  are  always  less  than  the 
Jects  of  them  merit  by  their  sins. 

A  strictly  just  being  is  a  benevolent  being.  Certainly 
he  who  inflicts  less  than  justice  will  warrant,  or  than  the  ci 
nal  deserves,  is  benevolent.  If  the  general  position  there 
be  tnie,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  very  evils  which 
here  alleged  as  proofii  that  God  is  not  benevolent,  are  u 
twenble.  proob  that  he  is.  But  no  sober  man  will  for  a 
ment  pratoBd  that  the  evik  which  himself  suffers,  are  grc 
than  Iw  deaemk     JSwy  nwh  man  will  acknowledge  rea 

ttu  he  merits.     Of  course,  the 
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pegate  of  human  sufferings  b  less  than  is  merited  by  the 
aggregate  of  human  guilt. 

It  will  peri^ps  be  here  replied,  that  these  ttifferings  faU  as 
hamhf  tgpon  the  best  men  as  upon  the  worst,  and  thai  they 
ixperience  greater  evils  than  they  have  deserved.  If  this 
should  indeed  be  said  and  believed,  it  can  only  spring  from 
gross  inattention  to  the  subject,  and  gross  ignorance  of  the 
^^erit  of  sin :  an  inattention  and  ignorance,  it  must  be 
a^owledged,  most  unhappily  common  among  men.  The 
doubt,  if  it  exist,  may  be  easily  removed.  Go  to  as  many 
iBch  men  as  you  please,  and  every  one  of  them  will  inform 
you,  that  his  own  sufferings  are  much  less  than  he  is  conscious 
of  having  deserved.  In  truth,  good  men  never  call  this  fact 
in  question ;  but  find  themselves  su£5ciendy  employed  in  la- 
menting, on  the  one  hand,  their  own  guilt,  and  in  thankfully 
admiring,  on  the  other,  the  forbearance  of  God. 

But  it  will  be  farther  said,  that  Infants  also  are  subjected 
to  sufferings,  and  that  beyond  any  desert  which  can  be  imputed 
to  them.  The  situation  of  infants,  and  the  dispensations  of 
providence  towards  them,  I  acknowledge  to  be  in  many  res- 
pects mysterious,  to  a  degree  beyond  my  ability  satisfactorily 
to  explain.  But  I  utterly  question  the  ability  of  any  objector 
to  show,  that  they  suffer  more  than  they  deserve.  We  can 
never  know  the  moral  state  of  a  mind  which  possesses  no 
means  of  conmiumcation  with  our  minds,  sufficient  to  explain 
diat  state  to  us.  Yet  it  is  with  the  highest  probability  argued 
firom  reason,  since  every  infant  which  advances  to  the  state  of 
diildhood  proves  himself  to  be  a  sinful  being,  that  infants,  if 
moral  beings  at  all,  are  also  sinful  beings  in  their  infancy.  The 
contrary  conclusion  no  objector  can  maintain.  The  objection 
therefore  fails  entirely  of  proof. 

Besides,  it  is  reasonably  argued  that  the  same  God  who 
never  afflicts  adults,  whose  case  we  can  understand,  beyond 
their  desert,  does  not  afflict  infants  whose  case  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, beyond  their  deserts ;  and  that,  as  there  are  plain 
proofs  of  benevolence  in  the  former  case,  so  it  is  justiy  to  be 
presumed  in  the  latter.  This  analogical  argument  b  the  more 
forcible,  because  no  reason  can  be  imagined,  why  even  a 
malevolent  being  should  take  any  peculiar  pleasure  in  afflict- 
ing infants. 
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(3)  These  evils  are  necessary  parts  of  a  benevoknt  tysUm 
of  dispensations  towards  a  sinful  world. 

That  in  such  a  world  it  b  absolately  necessaiy  to  check 
iniquity  in  its  progress,  and  prevent  it  from  accowqfUskmji 
those  miseries  which  it  is  its  universal  tendency  to  accompHAy 
if  unrestrained,  must  be  granted  by  all  men,  if  the  existence 
of  the  world  is  to  be  continued.  For  plainly,  this  woiH 
without  restrains  of  this  nature,  would  in  a  little  while  come 
to  an  end.  The  weak  would  become  a  prey  to  the  strong, 
the  simple  to  the  cunning,  the  quiet  to  the  violent,  and  all  men 
to  the  ^th  and  indulgence,  to  the  passions  and  mischiefs,  of 
themselyes  or  each  other.  So  far  then  as  the  natural  e?ilfl  of 
this  world  are  necessary  to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  mao, 
they  are  proofs  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God.  But  the 
proof  that  there  are  no  more  such  evils,  than  are  necessaiy  bx 
this  purpose,  is  complete ;  because  the  wickedness  is  not  moie 
than  sufficiently  restrained.  On  the  contrary,  how  often  is 
each  man  conscious  of  believing,  that  still  greater  restnoDts 
are  necessary  to  keep  evil  men  within  due  bounds ;  and  of 
wishing  and  praying  that  God  would  make  bare  his  ana  for 
the  farther  hindrance  of  evil  designs,  and  the  more  ext^uive 
protection  of  the  distressed  from  the  injustice  of  their  op- 
pressors. 

The  afflictions  of  this  world  are  also  plainly  benevolent  m 
their  intentional  and  actual  influence  on  those  who  suffer.  No 
means  have,  probably,  a  more  frequent  or  efficacious  influence 
in  reforming  wicked  men,  than  afflictions.  Prosperity,  whicb 
one  would  expect  to  see  draw  them  to  obedience,  as  a  cord  of 
love,  not  only  fails  of  this  effect,  but  appears  usually  to  harden 
their  hearts  in  sin  and  securitv,  and  to  terminate  in  a  total 
alienation  of  their  minds  from  all  virtuous  regard  to  God,  or  to 
mankind.  *  Fulness  of  bread '  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
corruption  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  '  When  Jeshurun  wax- 
ed fat,  he  forgot  the  (rod  that  made  him,  and  lightly  este^ned 
the  Rock  of  his  salvation.'  Thus  both  nations  and  individoab 
have  commonly  acted  in  circumstances  of  high  prosperity.  The 
pride  and  insolence  of  wealth,  office,  power,  and  conquest  is, 
as  you  well  know,  proverbial  phraseology;  an  unanswerable 
proof,  that  pride  and  insolence  are  the  standing  effects  of  pros- 
perity.    The  more  we  possess  of  worldly  enjoyments,  although 
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vpnmen  is  often  dimmiBlied,  the  stronger  do  onr  attacli^. 
to  the  worid  become,  and  the  weaker  onr  disposition 
ik  of  onr  dnij.  AflSictions  only  seem  to  break  down  this 
ami,  and  to  awaken  the  attention  of  tibe  soni  to  Tirtne 
»  Grod.  Even  the  security  of  life  itself,  as  has  been 
1  in  the  case  of  the  Antediluvians  (Ae  length  of  whose 
is  attested  by  both  scriptural  and  profane  history,)  can 
le  of  course  a  most  powerful  mean  of  emboldening  men 
,  and  involving  them  in  misery :  and  death,  at  the  com- 
vely  untimely  period  of  seventy  years,  has  beeil  a  most 
tant  blessing  to  mankind.  Were  men  again  t^  live  a 
ind  years,  the  same  violence,  corruption,  and  wretched- 
iriiich  preceded  the  deluge,  would  again  overwhefan  the 

r  do  good  men  stand  in  a  Ium  abiobite  need  ofqfflictions. 
ame  tendencies'  to  negligence  of  Gk>d  and  their  duty, 
igfa  weakened,  exist  still  in  their  minds  also.  *  Before 
I  afflicted,'  says  the  Psahnist,  *  I  went  astray ;  but  now 
I  kept  thy  word.*  The  mind  of  every  good  man  will 
this  declaration.  Biches,  honours  and  pleasures,  are 
linently  seductive,  and  allure  the  heart  insensibly  after 
Afflictions  teach  us  how  vain  they  are,  how  deceitftd, 
ow  dangerous ;  pluck  us  by  the  arm  in  our  downward 
^  and  conduct  us  back  to  safety  and  peace.  In  both 
;se  views  also,  afflictions  are  plainly  eminent  blessings ; 
D  this  manner  it  is  satisfactorily  evinced,  that  '  God 
lot  willingly  afflict,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.' 
[  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made  under  this 
have  been  intended  to  respect  only  those  evils,  of  which 
proper  sense  God  is  the  author.  They  are  however  to 
:tensive  degree  applicable  to  those  produced  by  men. 
»,  intended  by  men  for  evil,  are  very  often  by  Grod  con- 
1  into  means  of  good  ;  who  thus  glorifies  himself  by 
ng  good  out  of  the  evil,  designed  by  his  creatures, 
ought  here  to  be  added,  diat  every  human  account 
B  with  the  Scriptures  in  asserting,  that  the  world,  as  it 
from  the  hands  of  God,  was  only  beautiful  and  delight- 
md  that  man  was  created  upon  it  in  a  state  of  perfect 
ss  and  felicity ;  that  man  apostatized  from  this  state  of 
^on,  and  became  sinful  and  odious  to  his  Maker ;  that 
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in  process  of  time  all  Us  descendants,  one  fisunily  exoepte4 
became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  their  duty,  peipetmiad 
every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  each  other; 
that  a  deluge  was  at  length  brought  on  the  earth,  to  lay  waste 
both  the  world  and  its  polluted  inhabitants ;  and  that  in  ctm- 
sequence  of  this  event,  the  earth  itself  was  rendered  compa- 
ratively a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  ift- 
habitants  afflicted  with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  wbiA 
were  before  unknown.  The  history  of  these  events  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider  merely  as  a  histoiy,  and  not 
as  a  Reirelation,  is  supported  by  such  high  internal  evidence; 
by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition,  by  so  many  facts  in  the 
general  history  of  mankind,  and  by  so  many  and  sp  poweifiil 
proofs,  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  bowek  of  the  earth; 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted  as  true,  by  eveiy  candid 
mind.  Hence  therefore  it  is  unavoidably  concluded,  that  the 
evils  inflicted  by  God  had  no  existence  before  the  apostasj  of 
man ;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check  or  to  punish  ini- 
quity and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  leait , 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God,  but  exhibit  him  as 
wise,  just,  and  good. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  I  think  clearly  evident,  that 
the  objections  specified,  furnish  no  solid  argument  against  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator ;  and  as  these  involve  all  the  ob- 
jections hitherto  alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident  that  the  di- 
rect arguments  on  this  subject  remain  in  their  full  force. 

The  chief  difficulty  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  the 
light  of  nature.  As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  the 
grave,  and  as  the  twilight  of  reason  feebly  illuminates  all  ob- 
jects which  lie  beyond  that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  and 
doubtfrdly ;  the  mind  cannot  fail,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  theni» 
to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such  uncertainty  concerning  things  so 
important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  known.  The  whole  force  of 
the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in  my  view,  in  favour  of  the 
souFs  immortality.  These  arguments  are  also  of  no  inconsida- 
able  strength.  From  this  soiu-ce  then,  the  objector  against  the 
benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weakened,  and  his  anta- 
gonist strengthened :  for  if  a  future  existence  be  admitted,  all 
which  seems  irregular,  improper  or  mysterious,  may  plainlj 
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Slid  eanlj  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  creatures, 
by  means  of  the  relation  which  things  in  this  world  may  then 
1»e  seen  to 'have  to  those  which  are  fatnre  and  eternal. 
'  Snch  b  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  Grod,  presented  to 
my  mind  by  the  worics  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the 
itrict,  logical  sense ;  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation 
fer  a  rational  and  immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral 
diaracter  of  intelligent  beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings, 
ttd  peculiarly  that  of  God,  is  susceptible  of  evidence  firom 
experience  only.  We  consider  such  beings  as  good^  because 
they  say  and  do  that  which  is  good ;  and  we  are  incapable  of 
(eeing  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  and  do  that  which 
ii  evil.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  being  inune- 
&tely  discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit,  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  alone  to  search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins.  But 
when  such  beings  do  good  only  and  uniformly,  they  are  con- 
^ded  to  be  good,  on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds  as  can 
never  be  shaken.  Nor  is  this  want  of  intuitive  or  demonstra- 
tive certainty,  any  disadvantage  to  intelligent  creatures.  In- 
tuitive or  demonstrative  certainty  concerning  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  God  might  exist  in  every  supposable  case,  without 
my  useful  influence  on  the  heart  or  on  the  life.  ,Nor  would 
le,  who,  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evidence,  that  God 
s  a  benevolent  Being,  demanded  a  demonstration  of  this 
ruth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all 
nore  inclined  to  yield  it  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstra- 
ion.  Confidence,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state 
yf  mind ;  being  invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth  which 
B  its  object.  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a 
irtuous  emotion,  capable  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
ieDence  predicable  of  rational  creatures ;  and  being  founded 
m  evidence  which,  like  a  converging  series,  will  rise  higher 
md  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eternally  in  strength  and 
Bxcellence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  intimately,  in  an  unceas- 
ing progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral  beings  to  their  glo- 
rious and  perfect  Creator, 
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in  process  of  time  all  his  descendants,  one  fisunily  excepted 
became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  their  dnty,  peipetratei 
every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  each  otlwr 
that  a  deluge  was  at  length  brought  on  the  earth,  to  lay  wast 
both  the  world  and  its  polluted  inhabitants ;  and  that  in  ooi 
sequence  of  this  event,  the  earth  itself  was  rendered  couqM 
ratively  a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  ia 
habitants  afflicted  with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  wUd 
were  before  unknown.  The  history  of  these  events  in  tb 
Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider  merely  as  a  histoiy,  and  no 
as  a  R^elation,  is  supported  by  such  high  internal  evidence 
by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition,  by  so  many  facts  in  tb 
general  history  of  mankind,  and  by  so  many  and  sp  poweifi 
proofs,  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted  as  true,  by  every  candii 
mind.  Hence  therefore  it  is  unavoidably  concluded,  that  tb 
evils  inflicted  by  God  had  no  existence  before  the  apostasj  o 
man ;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check  or  to  punish  ini 
quity  and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  kai 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  Gt>d,  but  exhibit  him  a 
wise,  just,  and  good. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  I  think  clearly  evident,  tha 
the  objections  specified,  famish  no  solid  argument  against  A 
benevolence  of  the  Creator ;  and  as  these  involve  all  the  ok 
jections  hitherto  alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident  that  the  di 
rect  arguments  on  this  subject  remain  in  their  full  force. 

The  chief  difficulty  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  unoer 
tainty  in  which  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  tb 
light  of  nature.  As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  tb 
grave,  and  as  the  twilight  of  reason  feebly  illuminates  all  ob 
jects  which  lie  beyond  that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  am 
doubtfully ;  the  mind  cannot  fail,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  dieiii 
to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such  uncertainty  concerning  things  s 
important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  known.  The  whole  force  ( 
the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in  my  view,  in  favour  of  tfa 
soul's  immortality.  These  arguments  are  also  of  no  inconsidea 
able  strength.  From  this  soiu-ce  then,  the  objector  against  tb 
benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weakened,  and  his  anti 
gonist  strengthened :  for  if  a  future  existence  be  admitted,  a 
which  seems  irregular,  improper  or  mysterious,  may  plaiiil 
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Slid  easilj  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  creatures, 
by  means  of  the  relation  which  things  in  this  world  may  then 
1»e  seen  to'have  to  those  which  are  fhtore  and  eternal. 
'  Snch  b  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to 
ny  mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the 
strict,  logical  sense ;  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation 
far  a  rational  and  immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral 
diaracter  of  intelligent  beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings, 
ad  peculiarly  that  of  God,  is  susceptible  of  evidence  from 
experience  only.  We  consider  such  beings  as  good/  because 
ftey  say  and  do  that  which  is  good ;  and  we  are  incapable  of 
>eeing  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  and  do  that  which  > 
is  evil.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  being  inmie- 
fiately  discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit,  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  alone  to  search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins.  But 
when  such  beings  do  good  only  and  uniformly,  they  are  con- 
daded  to  be  good,  on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds  as  can 
never  be  shaken.  Nor  is  this  want  of  intuitive  or  demonstra- 
tive certainty,  any  disadvantage  to  intelligent  creatures.  In- 
tuitive or  demonstrative  certainty  concerning  the  moral  cha- 
laeter  of  God  might  exist  in  every  supposable  case,  without 
my  usefbl  influence  on  the  heart  or  on  the  life.  ,Nor  would 
he,  who,  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evidence,  that  God 
is  a  benevolent  Being,  demanded  a  demonstration  of  this 
truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all 
more  inclined  to  yield  it  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstra- 
tioD.  Confidence,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state 
3f  mind ;  being  invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth  which 
is  its  object  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a 
virtuous  emotion,  capable  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence predicable  of  rational  creatures^;  and  being  founded 
on  evidence  which,  like  a  converging  series,  will  rise  higher 
ttid  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eternally  in  strength  and 
excellence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  intimately,  in  an  unceas- 
ing progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral  beings  to  their  glo- 
rious and  perfect  Creator. 
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in  process  of  time  all  Us  descendants,  one  fisunily  excepte 
became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  their  dnty,  perpetati 
every  iniqaity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  each  othn 
that  a  deluge  was  at  length  brought  on  the  earth,  to  lay  wai 
both  the  worid  and  its  polluted  inhabitants ;  and  that  in  coi 
sequence  of  this  event,  the  earth  itself  was  rendered  coiqM 
ratively  a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  ii 
habitants  afflicted  with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  wiik 
were  before  unknown.  The  history  of  these  events  in  tt 
Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider  merely  as  a  histoiy,  and  ai 
as  a  R^elation,  is  supported  by  such  Ugh  internal  evidenei 
by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition,  by  so  many  facts  in  d 
general  history  of  mankind,  and  by  so  many  and  sp  powerf 
proofs,  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  bowek  of  theeard 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted  as  true,  by  eveiycandi 
mind.  Hence  therefore  it  is  unavoidably  concluded,  that  A 
evils  inflicted  by  God  had  no  existence  before  the  apostasji 
man;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check  or  to  punish  m 
quity  and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  km 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God,  but  exhibit  him  i 
wise,  just,  and  good. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  I  think  clearly  evident,  tk 
the  objections  specified,  furnish  no  solid  argument  against  d 
benevolence  of  the  Creator ;  and  as  these  involve  all  the  ol 
jections  hitherto  alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident  that  the  di 
rect  arguments  on  this  subject  remain  in  their  full  force. 

The  chief  difficulty  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  uocei 
tainty  in  which  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  A 
light  of  nature.  As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  di 
grave,  and  as  the  twilight  of  reason  feebly  illuminates  all  ol 
jects  which  lie  beyond  that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  tti 
doubtfully ;  the  mind  cannot  fail,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  thai 
to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such  uncertainty  concerning  things  i 
important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  known.  The  whole  force  < 
the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in  my  view,  in  favour  of  d 
soul's  immortality.  These  arguments  are  also  of  no  inconside 
able  strength.  From  this  source  then,  the  objector  against  d 
benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weakened,  and  his  ant 
gonist  strengthened :  for  if  a  future  existence  be  admitted,  i 
which  seems  irregular,  improper  or  mysterious,  may  plain 
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Hid  earilj  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  creatures, 
by  means  of  the  relation  which  things  in  this  world  may  then 
1»e  seen  to 'have  to  those  which  are  fatnre  and  eternal. 
'  Snch  b  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to 
tty  mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration^  in  the 
strict,  logical  sense ;  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation 
fer  a  rational  and  immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral 
ebracter  of  intelligent  beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings, 
tmd  peculiarly  that  of  God,  is  susceptible  of  evidence  from 
experience  only.  We  consider  such  beings  as  good/  because 
they  say  and  do  that  which  is  good ;  and  we  are  incapable  of 
seeing  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  and  do  that  which 
is  evfl.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  being  imme- 
fiately  discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit,  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  alone  to  search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins.  But 
when  such  beings  do  good  only  and  uniformly,  they  are  con- 
chded  to  be  good,  on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds  as  can 
never  be  shaken.  Nor  is  this  want  of  intuitive  or  demonstra- 
tive certainty,  any  disadvantage  to  intelligent  creatures.  In- 
tuitive or  demonstrative  certainty  concerning  the  moral  cha- 
laeter  of  God  might  exist  in  every  supposable  case,  without 
my  useful  influence  on  the  heart  or  on  the  life.  .Nor  would 
he,  who,  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evidence,  that  God 
is  a  benevolent  Being,  demanded  a  demonstration  of  this 
truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all 
more  inclined  to  yield  it  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstra- 
tioD.  Confidence,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state 
3f  mind ;  being  invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth  which 
is  its  object  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a 
virtuous  emotion,  capable  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence predicable  of  rational  creatures ;  and  being  founded 
on  evidence  which,  like  a  converging  series,  will  rise  higher 
tnd  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eternally  in  strength  and 
excellence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  intimately,  in  an  unceas- 
ing progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral  beings  to  their  glo- 
rious and  perfect  Creator. 
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in  process  of  time  all  Us  descendants,  one  fisunily  ezceptei 
became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  thebr  dnty,  perpetati 
every  iniqaity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  each  othn 
that  a  deluge  was  at  length  brought  on  the  earth,  to  lay  wasi 
both  the  world  and  its  polluted  inhabitants ;  and  that  in  coi 
sequence  of  this  event,  the  earth  itself  was  rendered  coiqM 
ratively  a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  ii 
habitants  afflicted  with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  wbk 
were  before  unknown.  The  history  of  these  events  in  d 
Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider  merely  as  a  histoiy,  and  a 
as  a  Reirelation,  is  supported  by  such  high  internal  evidenoi 
by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition,  by  so  many  facts  in  d 
general  history  of  mankind,  and  by  so  many  and  sp  powerf 
proofs,  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earti 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted  as  true,  by  eveiy  candi 
mind.  Hence  therefore  it  is  unavoidably  concluded,  that  tt 
evils  inflicted  by  God  had  no  existence  before  the  apostasj  i 
man ;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check  or  to  punish  in 
quity  and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  les 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God,  but  exhibit  him  i 
wise,  just,  and  good. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  I  think  clearly  evident,  flu 
the  objections  specified,  furnish  no  solid  argument  against  fl 
benevolence  of  the  Creator ;  and  as  these  involve  all  the  ol 
jections  hitherto  alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident  that  the  d 
rect  arguments  on  this  subject  remain  in  their  full  force. 

The  chief  difficulty  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  uooei 
tainty  in  which  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  tl 
light  of  nature.  As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  d 
grave,  and  as  the  twilight  of  reason  feebly  illuminates  all  ol 
jects  which  lie  beyond  that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  an 
doubtfully ;  the  mind  cannot  fail,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  thra 
to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such  uncertainty  concerning  things  i 
important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  known.  The  whole  force 
the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in  my  view,  in  favour  of  d 
soul's  immortality.  These  arguments  are  also  of  no  inconside 
able  strength.  From  this  source  then,  the  objector  against  d 
benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weakened,  and  his  ant 
gonist  strengthened :  for  if  a  future  existence  be  admitted,  i 
which  seems  irregular,  improper  or  mysterious,  may  plain 
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Slid  earilj  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  creatures, 
by  means  of  the  relation  which  things  in  this  world  may  then 
1»e  seen  to*have  to  those  which  are  fhtore  and  eternal. 
'  Such  is  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to 
tty  mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration^  in  the 
ftricty  logical  sense ;  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation 
ftr  a  rational  and  immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral 
diameter  of  intelligent  beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings, 
ad  peculiarly  that  of  God,  is  susceptible  of  evidence  from 
experience  only.  We  consider  such  beings  as  good/  because 
Aey  say  and  do  that  which  is  good ;  and  we  are  incapable  of 
leemg  that  it  is  impossible  for  diem  to  say  and  do  that  which 
is  evil.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  being  imme- 
fiately  discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit,  whose  preroga- 
fire  it  is  alone  to  search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins.  But 
^en  such  beings  do  good  only  and  uniformly,  they  are  con- 
daded  to  be  good,  on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds  as  can 
never  be  shaken.  Nor  is  this  want  of  intuitive  or  demonstra- 
ti?e  certainty,  any  disadvantage  to  intelligent  creatures.  In- 
tuitive or  demonstrative  certainty  concerning  the  moral  cha- 
laeter  of  God  might  exist  in  every  supposable  case,  without 
my  useful  influence  on  the  heart  or  on  the  life.  ,Nor  would 
he,  who,  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evidence,  that  God 
»  a  benevolent  Being,  demanded  a  demonstration  of  this 
tmth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all 
more  inclined  to  yield  it  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstra- 
tioD.  Confidence,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state 
3f  mind ;  being  invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth  which 
is  its  object  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a 
virtuous  emotion,  capable  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
cdlence  predicable  of  rational  creatures^  and  being  founded 
on  evidence  which,  like  a  converging  series,  will  rise  higher 
tnd  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eternally  in  strength  and 
excellence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  intimately,  in  an  unceas- 
ing progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral  beings  to  their  glo« 
nous  and  perfect  Creator. 


ssuMoir  zx. 


BENEVOLENCE  OF  GOD, 


AS 


EXHIBITED  BY  REVELATION. 


FOR   GOD   IS   LOVE, 1   JOHN   IV.   8. 

In  my  last  Discourse,  I  proposed  from  these  words  to  consider 
the  Benevolence  of  God,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  first  place» 
by  Reason ;  and  secondly,  by  Revelation. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  I  proposed  several  direct 
Arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  benevolent; 
and  also  examined  the  Objections  usually  alleged  against  it 

I  shcdl  now  consider  the  exhibition  of  this  doctrine^  fur- 
nished hy  Revelation. 

On  this  subject  I  observe  generally,  that  in  my  own  view, 
the  arguments  in  support  of  this  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  may  be  completely  satisfactory,  notwithstanding 
the  apprehension  usually  entertained,  that  the  character  of 
God  must  be  proved,  antecedently  to  the  admission  of  all  ar- 
guments professedly  derived  from  a  Revelation  supposed  to 
be  given  by  him.  The  Revelation  itself  may,  for  aught  that 
appears,  be  so  formed  as  to  become  an  indubitable  proof  of 
his  existence,  and  of  any  or  all  of  his  attributes.     The  Reve- 
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n  itself  is  an  effect ;  and  from  its  nature,  the  nature  of  the 
se  which  gave  it  existence  may  be  as  satisfactorily  argued 
-om  any  other  effect.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  such  an 
it  as  to  prove  the  cause  divine.     Still  more  obviously 

this  be  the  case,  when  the  revelation  in  question  is  such  • 
>mment  on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence  as  to 
ain  such  mysteries  existing  in  them,  and  remove  such 
silkies,  as  before  prevented  us  from  a  correct  judgment 
leming  their  nature  and  tendency.  A  text  may  be .  very 
tolt  to  be  understood,  and  may  yet  by  an  ingenious  and 
comment  be  rendered  perfectiy  plain,  even  to  a  moderate 
nrstanding.  The  Scriptures  therefore,  which  are  an  ex- 
ive  and  explicit  commentary  on  the  works  of  Creation  and 
ddence,  may  so  exhibit  their  nature  to  us,  even  if  we 
Id  suppose  them  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  same  doc- 
\  in  a  convincing  manner  by  themselves  only,  as  to  prove 
iswerably,  when  considered  in  this  light,  the  benevolence 
^od. 

lie  manner  in  which  Revelation  exhibits  the  divine  bene- 
nee,  is  the  following. 

.  (Sod  directly  asserts  his  character  to  be  henevoknt, 
lie  text  is  the  strongest  conceivable  example  of  this  as- 
ion.      '  Thou  art  good,*  says  David,  *  and  thou  dost  good ; 

thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.'     *  There  is 
9  good  but  one,'  saith  Christ,  '  that  is,  God.' 
.  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  his  goodness 
ndividiials  and  nations,  and  exhibits  them  as  being  un- 
iionably  acts  of  benevolence  only. 

i  wiU  be  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  mention  particularly, 
providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  church  or  to  in- 
itials, in  order  to  exhibit  this  argument  in  its  proper  light. 

history  is  suflScientiy  known  to  those  who  hear  me,  to 
fince  them  that  a  great  multitude  of  dispensations  to  the 
riarchs,  Jews,  and  Christians,  fairly  and  only  sustain  this 
iicter.  These  dispensations  are  not  only  related  to  us, 
are  explained,  as  to  their  cause,  nature,  and  design,  so 
5  show  beyond  a  doubt  their  benevolent  nature.  At  the 
e  time,  he  has  taught  us  all  along,  that  his  blessings  in 
ry  instance  were  intended  as  testimonies  on  his  part,  to 
excellency  of  the  same  character  wherever  it  was  found  in 
1.     The  whole  history  therefore  is  made  up  of  exhibitions 
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of  his  own  benevolence,  his  approbation  of  this  charocter,  and 
Ins  hatred  of  the  opposite  one,  in  his  creatures. 

3.  He  explains  the  whole  system  of  his  dispensatitms^  oij 
those  instances  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
manner. 

This  he  does  by  unfolding  to  us  his  designs  at  large  in  fio^j 
mal  declarations  concerning  this  subject.  These  dedaratioM) 
contain  what  may  be  called  the  general  science  of  his  Profi« 
dence ;  and  teach,  that  men,  as  sinful  beings,  are  righteooi^i 
afflicted  by  him  for  their  iniquities ;  that  afflictions  exist  fat 
no  other  cause  but  to  punish  or  restrain  the  rebellion  of  maB*| 
kind,  or  to  bring  them  to  repentance  and  reformation;  thal^ 
on  the  other  hand,  he  rewards  alway,  and  with  the  gtesMk 
delight,  every  virtuous  being,  and  every  benevolent  action. ,  •, 

In  this  manner  he  explains  this  part  of  his  Providence,  wUck 
is  indeed  the  sum  and  substance  of  it,  and  difiiises  a  geneiaL 
illumination  over  a  multitude  of  things,  which  to  beings  inSss^i 
tine  and  ignorant  as^we  are,  must,  otherwise  be  mystepous  asl 
perplexing. 

4.  He  exhibits  to  us  sin  as  far  more  vile,  and  desenmif.^ 
far  more  punishment ;  and  virtue,  or  benevolence,  as  far  MM 
excellent  and  meritorious,  than  our  reason  would  oikerwisi 
have  etudfled  us  to  conceive. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught  in  the  clearest  manner,  tint 
sin  is  a  universal  opposition  to  God,  and  a  universal  hostility 
to  his  benevolent  designs ;  and  that  it  is  universally  mischievmis 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. Thus  we  learn  that  it  is  a  direct  war  upon  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures,  a  malignant  contention  against  all  that  is 
good,  and  the  voluntary  source  of  aU  that  is  evil.  Virtue  or 
benevolence  is,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  as  a  voluntary  e<h 
incidence  with  God  in  aU  the  designs  which  his  own  loving- 
kindness  has  proposed ;  a  delight  in  his  perfect  character  and 
supreme  blessedness,  and  a  cheerful  promotion  of  the  good  of 
the  universe ;  unspeakably  amiable  and  delightful  in  itself,  and 
boundlessly  productive  of  happiness  to  others.  With  theie 
views  we  cease  to  wonder  that  men  are  afflicted  in  this  worfal 
and  are  surprised  only  to  see  them  no  more  afflicted. 

5.  He  exhibits  to  us  that  he  is  kind,  not  oidy  to  such  heinfi  • 
as  are  virtuous,  but  to  such  also  as  are  sinners ;  and  thai  tiU 
kindness  in  its  extent  and  consequences  is  infinite. 
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In  ihe  Scriptures  we  are  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
tbdiion  of  mankind,  Grod  is  still  disposed  to  regard  them  with 
ndness ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree  as  to  proffer  to  them  the 
igiveness  of  their  sins,  and  a  restoration  of  their  minds  to  the 
Aracter  and  privileges  from  which  they  have  fallen.  To 
is  end,  as  we  are  further  taught,  he  has  sent  his  only-begot- 
n  Son  into  this  world,  to  die  in  our  stead ;  and  has  promised. 
It '  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
lerlasting  life.'  In  consequence  of  his  mediation,  God  has 
lo  sent  into  the  world  his  holy  Spirit,  to  sanctify  our  souls, 
pnrify  our  lives,  to  aid  all  our  virtuous  endeavours,  and  to 
ndnct  us  in  safety  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  In  this 
umer  be  has  proved  to  us  his  mercy,  the  consummation  and 
Diy  of  infinite  good-will.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
mderful  scheme  of  dispensations  are  duly  considered,  even 
match  a  manner  as  that  in  which  we  are  able  to  consider  them, 
3  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  no  manifestation  of  bene- 
lence  within  our  comprehension  can  be  compared  to  this ; 
id  to  accord  with  the  views  which  angels  formed  of  it,  and 
Inch  they  expressed  in  their  divine  hymn  at  the  birth  of  the 
edeemer ;  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace^ 
id  good-win  towards  men.' 

6.  In  the  Law  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  for  the  regu- 
turn  of  all  their  moral  conduct,  lie  has  required  no  other  ohe- 
ence,  except  their  love  to  himself  and  to  each  other. 
This  law,  which  was  formed  by  him  according  to  his  own 
easure,  is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  expression  of  that  pleasure, 
ut  love  is  the  only  object  of  its  requisitions.  Towards  him  it 
required  to  be  supreme ;  towards  other  intelligent  beings, 
Dcere  and  universal.  Of  course,  as  he  has  made  love  the 
ily  oliject  of  that  law  by  which  he  governs  his  moral  crea- 
ires,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  object  in  which  he  supremely 
%fats;  and  by  necessary  inference  is  his  own  moral  cha- 
pter. 

This  truth  is  the  more  strongly  impressed,  when  we  remem- 
sr,  that  the  law  regards  nothing  else  as  excellent,  praise^ 
orthy,  or  rewardable.  He  himself  informs  us,  that '  love  is  the 
lifilling  of  the  law.*  This  then  is  the  only  thing  which  it 
«|uires,  and  therefore  the  only  thing  which  it  esteems  ex- 
iUent  or  desirable.  In  all  the  various  exercises  of  duty  to- 
wds  God,  or  towards  our  fellow  creatures,  in  whatever  form 
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they  appear,  or  by  whatever  name  they  are  called^  there  is  no 
other  real  principle  or  performance  of  duty  beside  love.  It  if 
hence  made  the  spring  and  directory  of  all  our  conduct  towardi 
friends  and  enemies,  towards  strangers  and  neighbours,  towardi 
those  who  can  requite  us  and  those  who  cannot  No  beiO| 
capable  of  happiness,  is  above  or  beneath  the  reception  of  iti 
benefits :  and  every  moral  being  is  under  immoveable  oUiga 
tions  to  exercise  it.  Thus  it  is  made  by  the  law  of  God  Hm 
foundation  and  the  sum  of  all  good,  natural  and  moral;  a 
moral  good,  as  being  the  amount  of  all  our  duty ;  and  of  ift 
tural  good,  as  in  this  way  the  means  of  all  our  blessings. 

Still  more  strongly  is  this  truth  impressed  by  the  Satictim 
of  this  law.  By  it  nothing,  except  love,  is  rewarded;  an 
nothing,  except  the  opposite  character,  punished.  The  rewan 
is  no  less  than  endless  life,  the  punishment  no  less  than  endles 
death.  In  these  sanctions,  God  expresses  in  the  strooget 
manner  his  supreme  delight  in  benevolence,  and  his  suprem 
detestation  of  its  opposite.  How  forcible  a  proof  is  all  tUb 
that  his  own  character  is  infinitely  benevolent. 

7.  God  requires  tlie  whole  regard  which  he  claims,  tQ  I 
rendered  to  him  only  as  a  benevolent  God. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  required  to  love,  worship,  and  serf  ( 
that  is,  to  exhibit  our  love  in  difierent  forms  to  a  God  of  lov( 
and  to  such  a  God  only.  Whatever  being  God  is,  he  undoab 
edly  loves  his  own  character,  and  must  of  course  choose  tb 
this  should  be  to  creatures  the  object  of  their  approbation  ai 
love.  No  other  conduct  is,  I  apprehend,  consistent  with  ti 
intelligent  nature.  But  in  the  Scriptures  he  has  not  require 
us  to  approve,  admire,  or  love  himself,  in  any  other  characte 
except  as  a  benevolent  God.  If  this  then  be  not  his  real  ck 
racter,  he  has  not  required  us  to  love,  admire,  or  approve  t 
true  character  at  all,  but  another  which  does  not  belong 
hiuL  Of  course  he  has  not,  according  to  this  supposition,  t 
quired  us  to  render  this  regard  to  himself,  but  to  au  imagina 
God,  an  object  diverse  from  himself  in  every  moral  chara 
teristic.  All  therefore  which  he  has  done  to  enjoin,  and 
procure  the  veneration,  love  and  obedience  of  his  creature 
the  pomp  of  miracles,  the  series  of  revelations ;  the  humili 
tion,  life  and  death,  the  resurrection,  ascension  and  intent 
sion  of  Christ ;  the  labours  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  the  establii 
ment  and  support  of  his  church  iu  the  world ;  have  all  be 
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moeomfllUbedt  merely  to  gain  our  homage  and  seiVice  tb  A 
falittoua  god,  and  not  to  himselfy  the  true  and  only  JTehotah. 
To  tke  same  end  have  been  directed  also  his  law,  with  its  pro- 
mises and  threateningSy  and  his  whole  system  of  providence, 
with  its  long  train  of  judgments  and  mercies.  AcconUng  to 
this  scheme,  God  is  exhibited  as  having  laboured  from  the 
beginning  for  a  being  which  has  no  existence,  except  in 
fiuicy;  a  mere  nihility;  and  therefore  as  labouring  without 
an  end.  According  to  this  scheme  therefore,  all  the  wonder- 
ful works,  both  of  Creation  and  Pkovidence,  have  been  ac- 
complished for  no  end;  and  notwithstanding  their  amazing 
magnificence,  are  no  other  than  a  solemn  farce,  which  he  has 
informed  us  shall  endure  for  ever.  According  to  this  scheme, 
Ood  has  been  employed  from  the  beginning,  in  inducing  man- 
kind by  a  series  of  most  wonderful  works  to  assume  the  most 
excellent  of  all  characters,  and  the  only  reaHy  excellent  cha- 
racter, for  no  conceivable  end ;  and  in  this  employment  has 
without  any  ^ason  exhibited  a  perpetual  succession  of  mere 
deceit  and  illusion.  Necessity  of  deceit  cannot  exist  with 
God,  because,  without  it,  he  can  with  infinite  ease  accomplish 
whatever  he  chooses.  It  must  then,  if  existing  at  all,  exist 
wi&out  cause  or  motive.  He  who  can  believe  this,  can  be- 
any thing.  But  no  man  whp  understands  what  be  be- 
I,  can  seriously  adopt  so  gross  aii  absui^ty. 

8,  Grod  hoi  informed  us  in  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  he- 
yond  the  grave  an  immortal  state  of  retribution,  in  which 
whatever  seems  irregular  in  the  present  state  wUl  he  adjusted 
according  to  the  most  exact  dictates  of  benevolence  and  equity. 

At  the  final  judgment,  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
mankind  wiU  be  universally  tried  by  those  rules  of  duty  which 
have  already  been  recited,  according  to  the  means  of  knowing 
them  which  God  has  placed  in  their  power.  Those  who  are^ 
possessed  of  the  revealed  law,  *  will  be  judged  by  the  law  C 
and  those  who  are  not, '  will  be  judged  without  the  law.'  In 
other  words, '  every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  his  works.* 
At  thiA  time  die  whole  state  of  mankind  will  be  settled  agree- 
ably to  the  most  consummate  benevolence.  Such  as  in  this 
world  have  loved  God  and  each  other,  will  theA,  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  be  acquitted  of  all  theii'  former  trans- 
gressions ;  delivered  from  the  punishment  which  they  had  me- 
rited, and  rewarded  with  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  P^ 

VOL.  I.  u 
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gloiy.  Those  who  have  not  performed  this  duty,  will  be  coa- 
signed  to  '  blackness  of  darkness  for.  ever.'  In  this  great  tran»- 
action,  and  its  consequences,  '  the  mystery'  of  the  present 
world 'wiU  be  finished;'  the  ^tispensations  of  God,  both  to 
the  righteous  and  the  widked,  exhibited  as  perfectly  accofdant 
with  infinite  benevolence ;  and  the  difficulties,  which  to  the 
eye  of  reason  attend  them  here,  explained  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  stop  eveiy  mouth,  and  remove  eveiy  objection. 

By  these  several  arguments  the  benevolence  of  God  is,  I 
think,  completely  evinced  in  the  Scriptures. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  considerations  which  have  been  suggested  in  this 
Discourse,  connected  with  those  which  have  preceded  it,  I 
observe, 

1.  That  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  strictly  infinite. 

In  the  divine  Mind  every  attribute  is  necessarily  co-ex- 
tended vnth  the  greatness  of  that  mind.  The  benevolence  of 
God  is  as  truly  thus  extensive,  as  his  knowledge  or  his  pow^. 
To  his  love  of  happiness  existing,  to  his  desire  of  happiness  as 
a  thing  to  be  produced,  no  limit  can  be  affixed.  Intense  and 
glovnng  beyond  degree,  although  perfectly  serene  and  com- 
placent, it  furnishes  the  most  solid  foundation  for  the  truth  of 
that  remarkable  declaration  in  the  text;  '  God  is  love;'  or 
Infinite  Love  is  the  Infinite  God. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  Im- 
mutable and  Eternal.  This  divine  Attribute  is,  like  Omnis- 
cience and  Omnipotence,  plainly  incapable  of  addition  or 
diminution.  How  can  it  be  increased  ?  By  whom  or  what 
can  it  be  lessened  ?  What  can  put  an  end  to  its  existence  ? 
All  these  questions  convey  their  own  answer. 

2.  The  Benevolence  of  God  cannot  but  be  ever  active, 

Epicurus,  4nd  after  him  no  small  multitude  of  succeeding 
pliilosophers,  have  adopted  the  opinion,  '  that  God  is  either 
absolutely  or  in  a  great  degree  quiescent*  or  inactive;'  at 
least  so  far  as  a  great  part  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  his  Providence  is  concerned.  Some  of  these  philoso- 
phers have  denied  the  providence  of  God  absolutely.  Others 
have  denied  a  particular  providence.      But  all  to  whom  I  re- 
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fer  haEfe  attnirated  some  degree  of  inactivity  to  the  Creator. 
Hieir  opinioii  seems  generally  to  haye  been,  *  that  after  he  had 
ended  the  work  of  creating  the  nnivecse,  and  set  it  in  motion, 
he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  found  his  own  enjoyment 
ia  something  which  demanded  no  active  exertion  on  his  part. 
E^icanu  himself  taught  that  &e  gods,  whose  existence  he 
admitted,  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  cteated  beings  in 
some  unknown,  happy  region ;  where  they  passed  their  im- 
mortal life  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiet,  and  pleasurable  en- 
joyment, without  feeling  any  interest  in  the  aflbirs  of  mortak, 
or  exercising  any  government  or  providence  oyer  them.' 

This  opinion,  in  substance,  but  with  several  modifications, 
has  been  adopted  by  no  small  number  of  philosophers  down  to 
Ae  present  time.  They  indeed  admit  the  existence  of  one 
God  only ;  he  acknowledged  many ;  they  suppose  God  to  be 
separated  from  human  affairs  only  by  a  voluntary  inattention  ia 
them ;  he,  by  local  distance  also.  The  most  specious  founda- 
tion for  this  doctrine  is  the  supposition  '  that  God,  being  infi- 
nitely perfect,  and  therefore  infinitely  happy  in  himself,  can< 
have  no  inducement  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  creatures,  * 
since  no  such  attention  can  at  all  add  to  his  happiness.'  This 
supposition  is  plainly  and  wholly  erroneous,  although  the  terms 
in  which  I  have  expressed  it,  the  same  in  which  it  is  usually 
expTess^d,  seem  to  convey  an  unquestionable  truth.  It  is  true 
that  God  is  infinitely  perfe<st,  and  therefore  infinitely  happy ; 
and  equally  true  of  course,  that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his 
happiness.  ^  It  is  also  true,  that  this  happiness  exists  in  him- 
self in  a  manner  perfectly  independent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that 
God  would  be  or  would  ever  have  been  thus  perfectly  happy, 
had  he  not  made  the  universe  ;  or  were  he  not  to  conduct  it  to 
the  piurpose  for  which  it  was  made.  Benevolence,  like  gold, 
finds  its  chief  value  in  its  use.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
*  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  or  to  be  in  any  other 
^ployment  or  situation. 

The  happiness  of  God  is  perfectly  independent,  because  he 
u  able  to  devise  and  execute  whatever  he  pleases ;  and  thus 
to  accomplish  boundless  glory  to  himself,  and  boundless  good 
to  his  creatures,  dictated  by  his  benevolence,  and  comprehen- 
ded by  his  Omniscience.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
c^  which  furnishes  a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  happiness 
^  Crod  is  or  can  be  independent  of  his  own  active  exertions. 

L  2 
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As  these  exertions  can  be  all  made  with  infinite  ease,  with 
perfect  rectitude,  and  with  absolute  certainty  of  success,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  accord  with  the  most  complete 
independence.  Benevolence  is  the  love  of  happiness,  and 
the  desire  of  its  existence,  wherever  it  does  not  already  exist. 
Should  this  happiness  thus  desired,  fail  to  exist,  the  frustration 
of  the  desire  must  be  a  prevention  or  annihilation  of  the  en- 
joyment which  was  found  in  the  contemplation  of  its  existence, 
or  which  the  fulfilment  of  it  would  have  produced.  If  then 
God  desired  the  existence  of  happiness  in  other  beings,  or  in 
other  words,  if  Grod  was  benevolent  (for  these  phrases  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing ;)  we  c€umot  but  see  that  it  was  im- 
possible, in  the  moral  sense,  for  him  to  fail  of  producing  it  * 
and  that  if  he  had  not  produced  it,  his  happiness  must  have 
been  diminished.  The  very  nature  of  the  disposition  there- 
fore proves  this  doctrine  to  be  false,  and  the  conduct  which  it 
asserts  of  God  to  be  iiiy)ossible. 

With  equal  evidence  it  is  proved  to  be  false  by  facts.     If 
the  doctrine  were  true,  it  would  furnish  unanswerable  proof 
that  God  would  never  have  created  the  universe.     He  was 
just  as  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  an- 
tecedently to  the  creation,  as  at  the  present  time ;  and  accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  could  have  had  no  inducement  to  create,    ] 
any  more  than  at  the  present  time  to  superintend.    The  exist- 
ence of  things  could  be  no  more  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
than  the  government  of  them.     But  he  has  created  them,  and 
has  thus  proved  that  he  took  pleasure  in  their  existence.     Of 
course  his  happiness  partly  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  they 
existed ;  and  would  have  been  lessened,  so  far  as  this  part  ex- 
tended, if  they  had  not  been  brought  into  existence.      But  the 
universe,  and  every  thing  which  it  contsdns,  was  created  for 
some  end :  that  is,  it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  existence  the  happiness  which  the  conscious  beings  coin 
tained  in  it  were  intended  to  enjoy,  and  for  the  pleasure  which 
God  experienced  in  producing  this  happiness.     This  tmdi 
will  not  be  denied,  unless  for  the  sake  of  denying  it ;  sinca 
the  contrary  supposition  would  impute  to  the  Creator  the  most 
absolute  folly,  and  would  therefore  be  a  palpable  blasphemy* 
Nor  wiU  it  be  any  more  denied,  that  the  superintendency  of 
God  over  all  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  every  moment,  i«* 
every  place,  and  to  every  being,  in  order  to  the  accomplish^ 
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Dent  of  diis  end ;  all  other  agency  beside  his,  being  infinitely 
nadeqwate  to  this  purpose.  This  happiness,  being  eternal, 
s  an  otject  infinitely  great  and  desirable ;  and  was  of  course, 
nfinitely  desired  by  God.  An  infinite  inducement  therefore 
^nfittually  exists,  to  the  continual  and  universal  agency  of 
jrod  in  the  government  of  all  things. 

I  know  of  but  one  seeming  objection  to  this  doctrine.  It  is 
his:  that,  if  the  happiness  of  God  in  any  degree  consists 
iiker  in  beholding  or  producing  the  hc^jpiness  of  his  crea- 
iares,  then  it  wiU  seem  to  follow^  that  he  was  less  happy, 
mtecedentfy  to  the  creation,  than  at  the  present  or  any  future 
'period.  T%is  conclusion  will  however  vanish,  if  we  call  to 
nmd  that  all  duration  is  present  to  God,  and  that  his  maimer 
df  existing  excludes  all  possible  application  to  him  of  past  and 
htore.  Whatever  was  or  wiU  be,  with  respect  to  creatures, 
is  only  and  alike  present  to  him.  His  happiness  therefore  is 
*  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 

Epicurus,  who  denied  a  creation,  was  undoubtedly  more 
consistent  with  himself  than  modem  plilosophers,  who  admit  this 
event,  and  yet  deny  the  providence  of  God.  If  Ged  had  not 
thought  proper  to  create  the  universe,  it  might  with  some  show 
of  reason  be  concluded  that  he  would  not  find  any  interest  in 
governing  it ;  but  if  he  created  it,  as  the  philosophers  in  ques- 
tioii  in  many  instances  acknowledge,  it  is  unanswerably  cer- 
tain, that  he  will  unceasingly  conduct  it  by  his  providence  to 
tile  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

This  consideration  is  infinitely  glorious  to  God.    The  divine 
disposition  here  exhibited  is  infinitely  unlike  the  boasted  bene- 
volence of  modem  philosophy,  which  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
mere  contemplation  of  happiness  as  a  beautiful  picture,  or  to 
tile  impassioned  exhibition  of  good-will  in  sighs  and  tears,  and 
{Mietic  expressions ;  useless  to  the  subjects  of  it,  and  fruitless 
towards  its  objects ;  or  is  spent  in  mere  unavailing  wishes,  in 
^Itemselves  wholly  devoid  of  efficacy  or  worth.     This  divine 
disposition  is  the  boundless  energy  of  the  infinite  Mind,  the  in- 
tense and  immeasurable  love  of  doing  good  unceasingly,  and 
endlessly  producing  that  happiness  in  which  it  delights.     It 
^eates  vrith  an  activity  never  wearied  and  never  discouraged, 
means  to  tnis  glorious  end,  without  number  and  beyond  de- 
pee,  fitted  with  a  diversity  incomprehensible,  to  effectuate  in 
^e  most  perfect  manner  this  eminently  divine  purpose.     It  is 
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a  tree,  which,  planted  in  this  distant  world,  reaches  the  higb 
est  heaven ;  adorned  with  branches  endless  in  thw  multitude, 
covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms  of  supernal  beauty,  and 
loaded  with  fruits  of  life  and  happiness  countless  in  their 
number,  unceasing  in  their  succession,  and  eternal  in  their 
progress ;  while  all  the  innumerable  millions  of  percipieDt 
beings  approach,  and  eat»  and  live. 

3.  The  benevdlence  of  God  is  his  whole  moral  character. 

We  commonly,  and  I  think  in  most  cases  necessarily,  speak 
of  the  moral  character  of  God  as  composed  of  many  separate 
attributes ;  of  goodness,  bounty,  mercy,  truth,  justice,  faithfid- 
ness,  and  patience.     In  the  same  manner  also  the  Scriptmres 
unfold  his  moral  character.     In  thb  they  have  accorded  with 
that  mode  of  thinking  which  is  natural  to  us,  and  in  which  we 
usually  think  more  clearly  and  advantageously,  than  ifk  any 
other.    The  exercises  of  benevolence  are  so  numerous  and  a» 
diversified  as  to  need,  if  we  would  consider  them  clearfy  and 
useftdly,  to  be  arranged  in  different  classes,  denoted  by  dif- 
ferent names,  and  separately  contemplated  by  our  mincUw 
.  Still,  it  is  ako  useful  to  remember  what  die  Scriptures  have 
taught  us  ill  the  texU  that  the  whole  moral  character  of  Gvod: 
is  love,  endlessly  diversified  in  its  operatieaa  and  manifesta- 
tions, but  simple  and  indivisible  in  its  nature ;  an  intense  and. 
eternal  flame  of  uncompounded  good-will. 

How  glorious  a  character  is  here  presented  to  us  of  the  great 
Ruler  of  .all  things!  Nothing  less  than  in&iite  and  unming- 
led  benevolence  could  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  of  re- 
plenishing his  vast  kingdom  with  unceasing  and  eternal  good. 
All  good-will  inferior  to  this  must,  it  would  seem,  be  wearied, 
discouraged,  influenced  to  change  its  views  by  rebellion  and 
provocation^  and  thus  inclined  to  vary  its  original  and  best 
designs,  and  to  fall  short  of  the  perfect  objects  which  it  began 
to  accomplish.  But  the  love  of  God,  evidently  without 
limits,  is  equally  '  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning.' 
Hence,  *  every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift,'  flows  from 
it  unceasingly,  and  will  flow  for  ever. 

In  this  view  of  his  character,  how  infinitely  distant  is  Jeho- 
vah from  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen !  These  imaginary  beings 
were  not  only  imperfect,  but  were  debased  by  every  human 
weakness,  and  deformed  by  every  human  passion ;  possessed  of 
no  fixed  character  or  purpose,  contentious  among  themselves, 
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levengefiil  towards  mankkid,  flattered  into  good  humour  again 
by  their  lernces^  wearied  hy  their  own  labours,  and  inyigorated 
anew  only  by  food,  sleep,  or  pastime. 

I  cannot  but  add.  How  different  a  Savionr  must  he  be, 
whose  mind  is  informed  with  this  bomidless  love,  united  with 
its  concomitant  perfections,  from  the  Saviour  presented  to  us 
by  Socinianism,  and  its  kindred  systems !  Christ,  as  exhibited 
to  us  by  these  systems,  is  a  created,  and  therefore  an  imperfect 
and  mutable,  being.  When  Stephen  was  expiring  he  com- 
mitted Us  soul  finally,  with  all  its  interests,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  All  his  faithful  followers,  at  the  close  of 
dieir  lives,  adopt  t&e  same  conduct.  How  desirable  must  it 
be,  at  so  solemn  a  period,  when  our  all  is  depending,  to  real- 
ise, that  he  on  whom  we  depend  is  possessed  of  lo\e  great 
enough  to  comprehend  even  us,  and  to  be  incapable  of  weari- 
ness, alienation,  or  change ;  love,  in  a  word,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever.  How  desirable  must  it  be  to  find 
Him,  in  whom  we  are  required  to  repose  confidence  as  the 
condition  of  inheriting  eternal  life,  able,  willing,  and  faith&il, 
to  bestow  on  us  all  that  is  meant  by  this  divine  reward. 

4.  The  perfect  Benewlence  of  God  must,  it  is  evident,  de- 
Kffhi  m  greater  good,  more  than  that  which  is  less,  and  most 
m  that  wlAch  is  supreme. 

That  the  Omniscience  of  God  cannot  but  discern  all  the 
diflferences  of  good,  and  distuiguish  with  complete  accuracy 
and  in  all  cases  the  greater  from  the  less,  and  that  which  is 
on  the  whole  most  desirable,  from  that  which  is  not,  will  be 
admitted  of  course.  That  perfect  benevolence  must  choose 
dus,  in  preference  to  any  other,  is,  unless  I  am  deceived, 
equally  evident.  Indeed  I  can  conceive  of  no  possibility  that 
benevolence  can,  in  any  being,  prefer  a  smaller  degree  of 
what  he  diuiks  good  to  a  greater.  Much  less  can  this  be 
attributable  to  God.  As  he  knows  perfectly  what  is  really 
good,  so  on  dus  only  must  his  desire  or  delight  be  fixed,  and 
with  the  more  intenseness  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
idegiee  in  which  it  does  or  may  exist. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  there  may  be  two  or  more  systems 
of  good,  equally  perfect  and  desirable :  I  am  not  disposed  to 
^contend  with  him  by  whom  it  is  said.  Those  who  say  it 
onght  however  to  remember,  that  it  is  said  gratuitously,  there 
being  no  evidence  by  which  the  assertion  can  be  supported. 
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But  should  it  be  granted,  |t  will  not  at  all  affect  the  doctiiiie 
under  conddertition^  These  two  or  more  S79tems  are  by  die 
supposition  equally  good ;  and  therefore,  as  an  object  of  coor 
templation  or  adoption,  neither  is  in  any  degree  jNreferable  to 
the  other.  That  then  which  has  been  actually  adopted,  has 
by  this  fact  become  preferable.  In  all  other  respects  it  was 
equally  desirable ;  and  as  it  has  been  actually  commenced,  it  is 
more  desirable  that  it  should  be  continued,  than  that  it  should 
be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  adopting  that  which  was  only  equal 
to  it ;  because  in  that  case,  aU  that  has  been  already  done 
must  have  been  done  in  yain ;  conduct  which,  I  need  not  say, 
would  be  unbecoming  the  Divine  character,  and  for  thb  reason 
at  least,  wholly  undesirable.  The  present  system,  or  the 
system  actually  adopted  by  God,  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least, 
now  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of  good. 

The  same  reasoning  will  equally  prove,  that  the  means 
which  he  has  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
end,  are  also  the  best  and  most  proper  means  which  could 
be  chosen ;  and  of  course,  that  the  whole  work  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  composed  of  the  means  and  the  end,  is  a 
perfect  work,  entirely  suited  to  his  character. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  God,  who  is  thus  benevolent,  must  bve 
the  same  disposition  in  his  creatures,  and  hate  the  opposite 
0^,  unchangeably  and  for  ever. 

That  God  delights  with  infinite  complacency  in  his  own 
moral  character,  cannot  be  questioned.  Benevolence  in  his 
intelligent  creatures  is  a  direct  resemblance  of  this  character, 
his  own  image  instamped  on  created  minds ;  and  cannot  fail 
therefore  to  be  an  object  of  the  same  complacency,  wherever 
it  exists.  He  loves  also  his  own  purposes.  Of  course,  he 
must  love  this  disposition  in  his  creatures ;  because  all  those  in 
whom  it  exists,  love  the  same  purposes,  and  voluntarily  coincide 
with  him  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  them. 

On  the  contrary,  that  disposition  in  his  creatures  which  is 
opposite  to  his  own,  is  in  itself  odious,  in  proportion  as  his  is 
amiable ;  and  voluntarily  endeavours  to  oppose  and  to  frustrate 
his  purposes ;  that  is,  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  boundless  good 
which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  here  intended, 
that  so  vast  a  scheme  of  thought  or  action,  usually  enters  into 
the  minds  of  sinful  creatures ;  but  that  this  is  the  real  tendency 
of  all  their  opposition  to  his  law  and  government.     In  ttus 
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\  Ae  iribelEon  of  simien  assumes  a  most  odious  and  dread- 
fU  aqpeet;  and  is  here  seen  to  be  a  direct  hostility  against 
Iho  benerolant  character  and  designs  of  God,  and  against  the 
wellheing  of  his  intelligent  creation. 

When  flierefore  he  shall  come  to  'jndge  the  world  in 
righteonsness/  and  to  render  to  them  such  rewards  as  are  suit- 
ed to  Aeir  characters ;  it  is  plain  that  he  wiU  approve  of  those, 
and  fliose  only,  who  resemble  him  by  being  benevolent ;  and 
fsapprove  of  those  who  have  cherished  the  contrary  disposi- 
tion* The  former  he  wiU  bless,  or  make  happy ;  the  latter  he 
win  punish,  or  make  miserable.  His  approbation  at  the  final 
judgment,  is  no  other  than  a  testimony  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  takes  in  the  moral  character  of  those  who  are  approved ;  and 
his  disapprobation,  a  similar  testimony  of  the  displeasure  which 
he  feeb  towards  those  who  are  condemned.  Of  this  pleasure 
and  displeasure  his  rewards  and  punishments  are  only  proofs 
of  a  still  higher  kind,  all  founded  on  the  moral  character  of 
tke  respective  beings  who  are  judged  and  rewarded.  How 
odious,  how  undesirable,  then,  is  that  disposition  in  us,  which 
'God,  by  the  dictates  of  his  infinite  benevolence,  is  in  a  sense 
compelled  thus  to  hate  and  punish,  because  it  is  a  voluntaiy 
opposition  to  his  own  perfect  character,  and  a  fixed  enmity  to 
the  wellbeing  of  his  creatures.  How  lovely  and  desirable,  on 
the  contrary,  is  tiiat  disposition  which  he  thus  loves,  and  will 
flras  reward,  because  it  is  a  resemblance  of  his  own  beauty  and 
excellence,  a  cheerful  accorjdance  ^th  all  his  perfect  designs, 
and  a  universal  good^will  to  his  Intelligent  kingdom ! 
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ATTRIBUTES    OF    GOD, 


THE  JUSTICE  OF  GOD. 


JUST  AND   RIGHT   IS  HB.— DEUT.   XXXII.  4. 

The  end  for  which  the  Song,  of  which  this  verse  is  a  part, 
was  written,  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  verse  19, 
in  Aese  words :  *  Now  therefore  write  ye  this  song  for  you, 
and  teach  it  to  the  children  of  Israel :  put  it  in  their  mouths, 
that  this  song  may  be  a  witness  for  me  against  the  children  of 
Israel.' 

To  this  end  it  is  perfectly  suited.  It  is  a  general  testimony 
of  the  perfection  of  God,  and  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  that 
people.  As  it  strongly  and  unanswerably  exhibits  the  righte- 
ousness and  goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  them ; 
so,  in  the  same  evident  and  forcible  manner,  it  manifests  their 
ingratitude  and  unreasonableness  in  rebelling  against  him. 
These  it  presents  in  the  most  affecting  light;  because  it 
shows  that  God  clearly  foreknew  all  their  transgressions,  and 
with  this  f6reknowledge,  still  performed  for  them  all  these 
blessings. 

'  At  the  same  time  it  forewarned  them  of  their  sin  and 
danger,  and  urged  on  them  the  strongest  motives  to  obedi- 
ence. This  timely  testimony  was  itself  a  most  convincing 
and  affecting  proof  of  his  goodness,  and  left  them  without 
excuse. 

The  text  is  a  general  ascription  of  supreme  excellence  and 
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gibiy  to  €rodf  in  his  nature,  agency,  and  W(nrlui.  'I  will 
pnbfah  tike  name  of  tlie  Lord,  Jehovah/  saith  Moses,  in  the 
preceding  Terse ;  *  ascribe  ye  greatness  onto  our  God.' 

This  name,  or  character,  is  published  in  the  verse  which 
contains  the  text.  '  He  is  the  Rock ;  his  work  is  perfect,  for 
all  his  ways  are  Judgment :  a  Grod  of  Truth,  and  without 
iDiquity ;  Just  and  Bight  is  he.'  That  is,  God  is  *  the  Rock,' 
or  fonndati<m,  on  which  the  universe  stands.  *  His  work,'  the 
great  work  of  building  and  governing  the  universe, '  is  perfect,' 
iritfaout  unperfection,  error,  or  fault;  comprising  all  things 
▼idch  it  ought,  and  nothing  which  it  ought  not  to  comprise. 
He  reason  of  this  perfection  is,  that '  all  his  ways  are  Judg- 
ment ;*  that  is,  are  a  perfect  compound  of  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness and  goodness.  '  Just  and  Right'  may  signify  the  same 
thing ;  or,  as  is  often  the  meaning  of '  Right,'  so  here  it  may 
naturally  denote,  the  perfection  of  God  generally  considered. 

DOCTRINE. 

God  is  a  being  op  perfect  justice. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  different  meanings  of  this  term ;  as, 
like  most  other  abstract  terms,  it  is  variously  used. 

(1)  Justice,  as  applied  to  cases  in  which  property  is  con- 
oemed,  denotes*  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another  of  equal 
vcdue.  Considered  in  this  manner,  it  affects  all  bargains,  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  the  adjustment  and  fulfilment  of  all 
contracts.  Whenever  these  are  so  made  and  performed,  as 
that  an  exact  equivalent  is  rendered  for  what  is  received, 
tiien,  and  then  only,  justice  is  done.  This  is  called  Commu- 
tative Justice. 

(2)  As  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  magistrate  towards  sub^ 
Jects,  it  denotes  exactly  that  treatment  of  the  subject  which  his 
jpersondl  condtict  merits.     To  reward  the  good  subject,  and 

to  punish  Ae  bad,  according  to  equitable  laws,  and  real  desert, 
is  to  treat  both  justly ;  or  to  exhibit  justice  in  the  distribu- 
tions of  government.  Accordingly  a  ruler,  conducting  in 
this  manner,  is  by  the  common  voice  declared  to  be  a  just 
nder.  Justice  in  this  sense  is  properly  called  Distributive 
Justice, 
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(3)  Justice,  in  a  muck  more  extended  sense  them  either  of 
these,  denotes  doing  that  which  is  Right  upon  the  whole  in  cU 
cases ;  that  which  is  fittest  and  most  useful  to  be  done ;  in 
other  words,  that  which  will  most  promote  the  universal  good. 
In  this  sense  Justice  is,  together  with  its  corresponding  tenOi 
Righteousness,  used  as  synonymous  with  Benevolence  or  Wx- 
tue,  and  involves  the  whole  of  moral  excellence.  This  is  some- 
times called  General  Justice.  This  use  of  the  word  is  very 
frequent;  and  many  persons  appear  to  make  no  distinction 
between  this  sense  of  the  word  and  the  last  mentioned.  Yet 
the  meanings  are  widely  different  In  the  former  sense.  Jus- 
tice is  ti^e  conduct  of  a  Ruler  only ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  applicable 
to  all  intelligent  beings.  In  the  former,  it  is  a  course  of  con- 
duct respecting  a  single  object,  according  to  his  merit  or  de- 
merit ;  in  the  latter,  it  always  respects  the  universe. 

(4)  Justice,  when  considered  as  an  attribute,  is  the  disposi- 
tion which  gives  birth  to  these,  or  to  either  of  these  kinds  of 
conduct. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  cannot  easily 
suppose  a  case  in  which  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good,  can 
receive  any  thing  for  which  an  equivalent  can  be  rendered. 
The  nearest  resemblance  to  such  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to 
God,  is  one  in  ^hich  he  requires  the  service  of  mankind  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  promises  to  reward  them  for  such  ser- 
vice with  worldly  possessions.  Several  such  instances  nmy 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  he  promised  the  Israelites 
abundant  worldly  good,  in  consequence  of  their  faithful  obe- 
dience. Thus  he  promised  David,  as  a  reward  for  his  obedi- 
ence, many  earthly  blessings.  Thus  for  the  execution  of  his 
decree  against  Tyre,  he  gave  Egypt  into  the  hands  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

These  instances  are  however,  all  plainly  imperfect  ones,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  complete  display  of  this  Attribute 
in  the  sense  in  question.  God,  in  all  the  cases  specified,  ex- 
hibited, his  bounty  and  mercy  so  much  more  strongly  than  mere 
commutative  justice,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  was 
exhibited  at  all.  Nor  can  we  suppose  a  case  in  which  this 
difficulty  ynfjil  not  arise  from  the  character  and  situation  of 
God,  as  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good,  and  as  the  Re- 
ceiver of  nothing  from  the  hands  of  his  creatures. 

Tet,  if  a  case  could  be  proposed,  in  which  God  could  act 
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as  just;  in  the  commiitatii^e  flense,  his  disposition  to  be  just,  in 
thb  sente^  would  be  as  perfect  as  in  either  of  the  other  senses. 
This«  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration^  that  he 
requnreSy  under  the  most  awful  penalties,  the  exercise  of  such 
justice  fiom  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  two  last  senses, 
the  justice  of  God  is  perpetually  and  perfectly  exercised  to- 
wards all  his  intelligent  creatures. 

As  the  Ruler  of  the  uniTerse,  he  rewards  every  rational 
being  exactly  according  to  his  works,  except  that  be  hath 
shown  mercy  to  numberless  sinners  who  had  merited  nothing 
but  wrath  and  punishment ;  an  exception  supremely  glorious 
to  his  character,  and  formed  in  entire  consistency  with  exact 
justice. 

As  the  great  friend  of  happiness,  he  has  devised  also  the 
most  perfect  happiness  of  his  immense  kingdom,  and  the  most 
perfect  means  of  accomplishing  it  This  he  pursues  with  in- 
fnite  intenseness  of  energy,  without  intermission,  without 
change,  and  without  end. 

In  diis  sense,  the  Justice  of  God  respects,  first.  Himself, 
and  secondly,  his  creatures. 

first,  Ood  is  infinitely  just^  as  his  conduct  respects  himself. 
In  a  nniform  series  of  dispensations,  he  exhibits  to  the  uni- 
verse his  own  character  as  supremely  glorious,  excellent, 
beautiful,  and  lovely ;  and  as  therefore  deserving  all  possible 
admiration,  confidence,  love,  reverence,  worship  and  obedi- 
ence, from  all  intelligent  beings.  In  this  divine  employment 
he  has  published  to  intelligent  beings  a  glorious  rule  of  recti- 
tude, as  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct :  a  rule  to  which  all  that 
conduct  is  entirely  conformed,  *  without  variableness,  or  sha- 
dow of  tuniing.'  To  this  rule  he  requires  them  to  conform 
all  their  conduct  also.  In  obeying  it  are  involved  their  duty, 
interest,  honour  and  happiness,  alike.  This  he  has  exhibited 
as  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting  rule ;  by  which  the  in- 
telligent universe  is  everywhere,  at  every  period,  and  with  re- 
spect to  every  thing,  to  be  governed ;  and  which  he  will 
never  forsake,  even  though  that  universe  were  to  be  the  sa- 
crifice. 

Secondly,  In  the  same  sense,  God  is  perfectly  just  to  his 
creatures.  The  justice  of  God  to  himself  is  the  highest  and 
first  act  of  justice  to  his  creatures.  But  for  this  regard  to 
himself,  they  could  never  venerate  his  character,  nor  render 
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him  tilieir  love,  or  dieir  confidence.  As  the  promoter  of  the 
nniversid  good,  God  can  in  no  way  so  contribute  to  this  great 
and  glorious  $nd,  as  in  unfolding  his  own  supremely  excellent 
character.  This  is  the  source  and  foundation  of  all  virtuous, 
sincere,  and  enduring  happiness.  In  this  c(mduct  of  God* 
therefore,  the*  universe  is  infinitely  interested. 

In  each  particular  dispensation  to  them  also,  he  directly  pur- 
sues the  same  end,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  endlessly  diversified 
administration.  Not  a  wrong,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  defect 
finds  admission  into  his  providence,  throughout  eternity  and 
immensity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  Ruler  of  all  beings,  that  the 
justice  of  God  demands  a  particular  consideration  at  this  time. 
In  this  character,  his  justice  is  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  to  holy  and  virtuous  creatures,  and  of  punishments  to 
false  and  rebeUious  subjects  of  his  government. 

All^  these  distributions  are  made  on  the  ground  of  law. 
Such  as  obey  the  law  of  Grod,  are  by  impartial  justice  r^ 
warded :  those  who  disobey  are  punished.  The  perfection  of 
these  distributions  consists  in  this;  that  each  creature  is  re- 
warded, or  punished,  according  to  his  character  and  conduct, 
exactly ;  so  that  the  reward  or  the  punishment  shall  be  pre- 
cisely proportioned  to  the  several  degrees  of  virtue  or  guilt, 
just  as  they  have  existed.  In  this  case  all  the  palliations  and 
aggravations  of  guilt,  and  all  the  means  of  increasing  or  di- 
minishing  virtue,  will  enter  completely  into  the  estimate  of  the 
character  of  each  individual.  Of  all  these,  God,  who  search- 
eth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins,  is  a  perfect  judge.  Nothing 
is  unknown  or  forgotten  by  him,  and  nothing  will  be  left  out  of 
the  estimate  of  character,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  the 
reward  or  the  punishment. 

I.  The  proofs  of  the  justice  of  God  exhibited  by  reason, 
or  foimd  in  the  system  of  providence,  are  not  to  us  demon- . 
strative :  yet  they  are  well  deserving  of  our  attention. 

1.  The  character  and  circumstances  of  God  strongly  lead 
us  to  believe  in  his  perfect  justice,  God  is  perfectly  indepen- 
dent, in  the  actual  possession  of  all  possible  good,  and  com- 
pletely secure  against  every  possible  loss  and  evil.  Whatever 
he  pleases  to  have  exist  or  done,  is  certainly  brought  to  pass, 
and  in  the  precise  manner  which  is  pleasing  to  him.    Hence 
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no  tempteliiHi  or  inducement  to  any  injustice  can  exist  with 
leqiect  to  Imn.  Possessing  all  things,  he  can  need  nothing ; 
contrinpg  all  things,  he  can  fear  nothing ;  effecting  all  things 
which  he  ehooaes,  with  infinite  ease,  and  no  possible  obstruc- 
tion, he  can  never  have  occasion  to  adopt  any  other  character 
or  conduct  but  that  of  perfect  justice.  Injustice  hk  our  expe- 
nence  is  always  derived,  and  of  course,  from  Ae  dread  of 
some  disadvantage,  or  the  desire  of  some  advantage,  which 
otherwise  would  not  exist  But  these  things  have  no  possible 
application  to  God.  Reason  sees  not  therefore,  how  God  can 
be  under  any  inducement  to  injustice.  But  without  such 
inducement,  injustice  cannot  exist. 

2.  Jn  this  state  of  trial,  many  exhihitioni  cf  the  divine 
ju$tice  are  made  in  divine  providence.    These  are  seen  chiefly 
10  die  application  of  punishmeuts  and  rewards  to  nations, 
considered  in  their  national  capacity.     Nations  as  such,  exist 
only  on  this  side  of  the  grave.     Hence  it  would  seem,  that 
in  this  peculiar  character  as  nations  merely,  they  are  with 
propriety  rewarded  or  punished  here.     Thus  nations,  aft^r 
tiiey  have  become  corrupted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  con- 
stantly been  destroyed  for  their  national  corruption.     God  in- 
deed has  usually  waited  with  wonderful  patience,  until  their 
iniquities  were  full ;  and  so  evidently,  that  the  ancient  heathens 
described  and  painted  Justice  as  lame ;  that  is,  slow  in  arriv- 
ing.    This  conduct  of  the   Creator  is  highly  becoming  his 
glorious   character,  as  a  most  bountiful  and  merciful   God 
towards  beings  still  in  a  state  of  trial. 

Yet  the  destruction  or  punishment  has  been  sure,  however 

bte  it  may  seem  to  us.     '  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 

'us  promise,  as  men  count  slackness ;  but  is  longsuSering  to  us- 

^ard,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 

^ome  to  repentance.'     So  evident  has  been  the  justice  of  God 

^  such  instances,  that  the  heathen  have  strongly  marked  and 

M^y  acknowledged  it,  generally  throughout  the  whole  heathen 

^orld :  a  clear  proof  that  it  has  struck  the  eye,  and  convinced 

^)ie  mind  of  common  sense. 

3.  The  justice  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  this  great  fact,  that 
^HatUtind  are  never  afflicted  beyond  their  deserts.     In  the  last 
X)iscourse  but  one  I  have  observed,  that  this  truth  is  rendered 
Evident  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  can  with  the  least  appear- 
ance of  reason  be  disputed ;  viz.   the  sufferings  of  virtuous 
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9ien ;  by  their  own  anifomi  ackiiowledgment,  that  they  nevet 
suffer  even  so  much  as  they  are  conscious  of  having  deserved. 
But  the  only  tendency  of  any  mind  to  injustice  is  to  withhold 
good,  or  inflict  evil  contraiy  to  or  beyond  die  desert  of  the  re- 
cipient As  neither  of  these  is  ever  the  fact ;  as/ on  the  coo- 
trary,  men  always  receive  more  good  and  less  evil  than  thej 
have  merited ;  it  is  plain  that  the  justice  of  God  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  absolute  freiedom  from  injustice  on  the  other,  are 
stron^y  evinced  in  his  dispensations  to  man  in  the  present 
world. 

4.  AH  the  arguments  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  cka 
racter  and  circumstances  of  God^  to  pi'ove  that  he  ii  benevo^ 
lent,  are  capable  of  an  equally  forcible  application  td  the  pre 
sent  subject,  and  contribute  in  the  same  manner  to  prove  tha 
he  is  just.  As  these  have  been  so  lately  rehearsed,  it  will  h 
unnecessary  to  mention  them  again  at  the  present  time. 

5.  As  God  is  benevolent,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  no 
be  just.  In  the  last  Discourse  I  observed,  that  love  const] 
tuted  the  whole  moral  character  of  God ;  and  that  although  w* 
were  obliged  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  to  consider,  as  th< 
Scriptures  themselves  often  do,  this  character  in  different  view 
and  under  different  names ;  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  dispositioi 
simple  and  indivisible ;  these  names  denoting  ouly  its  differeo 
modifications  and  exercises.  As  I  expect  hereafter  to  con 
sider  this  subject  more  fully,  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  tb 
doctrine  being  admitted,  the  benevolence  of  God,  if  proved 
as  I  flatter  myself  it  has  been,  from  the  light  of  nature,  i 
itself  complete  proof  ofthe  justice  of  God.  A  Being,  willing 
as  a  benevolent  one  necessarily  is,  to  do  more  good  to  othei 
than  justice  demands,  cannot  be  willing  to  do  less,  the  onl 
manner  in  which  he  could  possibly  be  uigust. 

Thb  proof  of  the  justice  of  God  is,  I  think,  ample  and  satis 
factoiy.  At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  th 
system  of  dispensations  extends  to  so  many  beings  and  so  man 
events,  in  themselves  varied  almost  endlessly,  and  ia  their  rela 
tions  still  more  numerous  and  diversified ;  it  cannot  but  be 
that  mystery  should  in  a  great  measure  overspread  the  whole 
In  each  individual  case  there  will  be  much  that  we  caittic 
understand :  in  the  comparison  of  that  case  with  others,  ther 
wiH  be  more.  A  state  of  trial  also  involves  the  doctrine,  tha 
in  it  a  complete  exhibition  of  justice  cannot  be  made.     A 
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Aat  is  jdst  in  such  a  state  cannot  be  seen  to  be  just,  espe- 
ciaDij  by  creatores  whose  discernment  and  comprehension  are 
Eke  onrSy  so  Hmited  and  so  disproportione^  to  the  objects  of 
mtestigation.  Amid  the  multitude  of  these  objects  we  are 
los^  by  dbeir  variety  we  are  perplexed,  by  their  strangeness  we 
ne  sti^gered ;  and  by  the  relations  ^v^ch  tbey  bear  to  each 
ofiier,  often  apparently  very  dissimilar,  often  seemin^y  incon- 
■stenty  we  are  not  unnaturally  nor  unirequendy  overwhelmed 
with  diflfeohiesy  doubts,  and  distresses. 

It  is  jnrobable  that,  except  in  the  case  of  nations  already 
Beotioned,  the  dispensations  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  are 
designed  rather  as  restraints  on  the  sinful  conduct,  and  a.i  en- 
couragements to  the  virtue  of  mankind,  than  as  full  manifes- 
tations of  the  justice  of  God.  In  this  view  of  them  they  con- 
tain abundant  proofs  of  wisdom,  equity  and  goodness,  wholly 
raited  to  the  state  of  man.  It  ought  at  the  same  tune  to  be 
observed,  that  there  is  no  argument  which  renders  it  probable 
in  any  degree  that  God  is  not  just. 

II.  What  the  state  of  Providence  thus  teaches,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  completely  disclosed.  The  justice  of  God  is  in  tfa& 
Scriptures  exhibited  to  us  in  various  methods. 

1.  God  has  informed  us  in  multitudes  of  direct  declarations, 
that  he  is  a  God  of  consummate  justice.  All  these  declara- 
tions receive  the  whole  weight  of  his  whole  character,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Scriptures ;  a  weight  which  no  mind  that  admits 
any  part  of  this  character  can  resist. 

2.  He  has  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  many 
highly  important  and  impressive  instances  of  his  justice,  ex- 
ited on  mankind,  both  as  nations  and  individuiUs,  These 
^  veiy  numerous  and  various,  and  in  them  all,  complete  ex- 
iles of  this  awful  attribute  are  presented  to  our  view. 

3.  In  his  law  he  has  required  all  men  to  be  just,  assuring 
them  that  in  this  character  they  will  be  loved  by  him,  and  in  " 
the  contrary  character  hated;  promising  them  in  this  char 
^ter  glorious  rewards,  and  threatening  them,  in  the  contrary 
character,  most  fearful  punishments.  Exactly  of  this  nature 
^  every  command,  every  promise,  and  eveiy  threatening, 
^se  promises  and  threatenings  have  also,  as  was  observed 
^oder  the  last  head  (for  these  considerations  illustrate  each 
0^,)  been  often  most  exemplarily  executed  even  in  the  pre- 
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sent  world.  la  these  instances  we  are  not  left  to  our  ov« 
Qonjectores  to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  ProYidence ;  bit 
are  directly  informed  of  their  nature  by  God  himself.  li 
these  instances  therefore  the  dispensations  become  plain,  and 
intellij^le,  and  all  doubt  is  excluded. 

4u  He  ha»  informed  tis,  that  there  is  beyond  the  fprove  « 

futture  heing ;  thai  in  the  future  world  he  hoe.  appointed,  at 

the  end  of  thie  system,  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  mrU 

in  righteousness,  and  will  reward  every  man  accordif^  to  Hi 

works. 

5.  He  has  required  us  to  acknowledge,  reverence,  lam,  wer^ 
ship,  and  obey  him,  as  being  Just,  perfectly  and  infinitely,  h 
no  other  chcuracter  does  he  require  any  love,  homage,  or  mt- 
vice.'  That  God  in  requiring  our  homage  to  him,  should  re* 
quire  it  to  «  character  not  his  own,  is  an  absurdi^  which  can 
neither  be  admitted  nor  explained. 

There  i^  indeed  no  possible  reason  which  can  be  devised, 
why  any  and  all  of  these  things  should  be  done  in  the  Scrip* 
tiures,  except  that  God  is  the  just  Being  which  he  is  there  re- 
presented to  be.  These  things  united  comprise  all  the  proof 
which  we  can  reasonably  wish,  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  catt- 
Dot  possibly  be  destroyed  nor  lessened.  Accordingly  no  per- 
son who  believed  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  ever 
thought  of  doubting  this  great  truth. 


REMARKS. 

1.  How  gloriously  is  God  quoKfied  by  this  attribute  for  tht 
government  of  all  thitigs !     In  what  an  amiable,   majestic^ 
and  dignified  light  is  he  here  manifested  to  our  view.    Witt 
out  this  attribute  all  others  would  be  vain.     A  Ruler  he  might 
be»  because  his  power  would  easily  compel  all  beings  to  obey 
him.    But  he  would  be  merely  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  ruler, 
neither  venerable  nor  lovely.     No  creature  would  or  could 
serve  him  willingly,  vriih  either  love  or  confidence.     The  fear 
which  gendereth  bondage,  would  be   the   only  principle  of 
subjection;   nor  would  any  subjection  or  service  secure  his 
creatures  from  perpetual  danger  and  distress. 

What  a  dreadful  instrument  would  Omnipotence  be  in  the 
bands  of  un  unjust  being.     What  evils  must,  not  ail  creatoret 
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cjtorl  What  «¥ib  would  they  not  snffer !  What  spectacles 
tf  Tengeaikice  and  woe,  would  not  his  ann  call  np  into  being* 
Sow  iDfltantaneoosly  wotdd  all  hope  yanish,  all  safety  cease, 
ill  good  perish!  The  iinivene  would  become  a  desert,  a 
famgeoii,  an  inunense  region  of  monming,  lamentation, 
■id  woer 

Kaifff  aD  creatures  are  secure  from  every  possible  act  of 
i^ostioe  from  die  hand  of  God.  Powerful  as  he  is,  knowing 
iD  things  as  he  does,  these  amazing  attributes  are  employed 
mdy  to  discern  that  which  is  just  and  right,  and  to  bring  it  in 
errary  instance  to  pass.  Hence  he  is  the  universal  safeguard 
of  Ids  unnumbered  creatures,  the  rock  on  which  their  rights 
md  interests  immoveably  rest,  the  proper  and  unfailing  object 
of  siqpreme  and  endless  confidence.  Wrong  he  cannot  do, 
lig^t  he  cannot  fail  to  do.  Submission  to  lus  wUl,  his  law, 
his  government,  is  safe ;  and  when  voluntary,  is  assured  of 
the  regard,  Ae  approbation,  and  the  rewards  which  are  pro- 
mised to  cheerful  obedience. 

Were  God  not  possessed  of  this  glorious  attribute,  his  Be- 
nevolence would  be  mere  weakness.  All  froward,  rebellious, 
obstinate  creatures  would  presume  on  his  want  of  energy  to 
vindicate  his  own  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  suffering  uni- 
verse. A  mind  formed  for  immortal  being,  naturally  makes 
progress  in  ail  its  habits,  and  in  the  strength  of  all  its  powers. 
An  evil  mind,  unrestrained  by  the  awe  or  the  exertions  of 
Omnipotence,  would  naturally  increase  in  its  pride,  selfish- 
ness, malice,  and  cruelty ;  in  a  general  disregard  to  the  well- 
l>eing  of  others,  and  in  a  supreme  devotion  to  its  private,  se- 
parate purposes.  To  all  who  oppose,  to  every  thing  which 
dashes  with  these  things,  such  a  mind  is  of  course  an  enemy. 
^ot  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  this  enmity,  or  to  its  effects, 
except  by  God  himself.  Were  he  to  remain  quiescent  in 
>iere  kindness  and  good  wishes  to  the  universe,  the  schemes 
^  personal  greatness,  oppression,  rage,  revenge  and  fury, 
^iuch  would  be  formed  by  evil  beings,  cannot  be  measured. 
Every  evil  being  would  become  a  fiend ;  and  to  tempt  a  race, 
^  rain  a  world,  and  to  involve  a  system  in  misery,  would  be 
familiar  events  in  the  annals  of  the  universe. 

2.  What  reason  have  wicked  men  to  fear  the  justice  of 
Gorf/  The  wicked  are  secured  by  God's  perfect  justice 
from  tho   sufferance  of  any  evil  which  they  have  not  de- 
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served ;  but  at  the  same  time,  are  wholly  exposed  to  the  suf- 
ferance of  all  such  evils  as  they  have  deserved.  Hiese  are 
sufficiently  dreadful  to  excite  in  their  minds  every  degree  o( 
alarm  which  man  is  capable  of  experiencing. 

The  denunciations  of  woe  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  an 
couched  in  as  awful  terms  as  language  can  ftimish.  The 
God  who  is  immutably  and  eternally  just,  as  he  uttered  them 
in  conformity  to  strict  justice,  so  in  executing  them  will  con- 
form to  the  same  justice  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Whatever  their  rebellion  against  Gt)d,  their  rejection  of 
his  Son,  their  deceit,  injustice,  and  cruelty  to  each  other,  and 
their  pollution  of  themselves,  deserve  they  will  receive  ex- 
actly at  his  hand,  and  will  be  rewarded  exactly  *  according 
to  their  works.'  It  becomes  every  impenitent  sinner  to  axk 
himself,  what  reward  he  ought  to  expect  for  a  life  speut 
wholly  in  rebellion  of  thought,  word  and  action ;  with  no 
account  of  voluntaiy  obedience,  and  millions  of  accounts  of 
gross  disobedience  against  his  Maker  ? 

It  is  plainly  '  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God.*  In  his  hand,  and  within  his  knowledge  and 
power,  are  all  the  avenues  to  woe,  all  the  ingredients  to 
miseiy.  He  is  equally  able  to  pierce  the  soul,  and  to  agonize 
the  body.  There  is  no  escape  from  his  power,  no  conceal- 
ment from  his  eye.  What  then  will  become  of  hardened  sin 
ners?  How  vidll  the  justice  of  God  overwhelm  them  ii 
consternation  and  horror  at  the  great  day ! 

,  3.  We  see  here  the  great  reason  why  the  Scriptures  ar 
opposed  and  denied  by  wicked  men.  All  the  difficulty  whic 
men  find  in  admitting  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God 
exists  in  this  attribute.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  hear 
or  read  of  a  single  objection  to  the  Scriptural  God,  excep 
what  was  pointed  against  his  justice.  All  men  are  usual! 
willing  to  acknowledge  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  faithfa 
ness,  truth,  and  mercy ;  but  few  beside  good  men  are  read 
to  acknowledge  his  justice. 

Whence  this  objection  ?  Is  not  Justice  a  glorious  and  em 
nently  divine  perfection  ?  Can  an  unjust  ruler  be  the  object  < 
approbation  ?  Is  not  injustice  the  ground  of  perpetual  con 
plaint  against  earthly  rulers  ?  The  secret  lies  wholly  in  tb 
fact.  We  are  willing,  nay  desirous,  that  rulers  should  be  jus 
when  justice  does  not  cndancrcr  ourselves  and  our  happinesi 
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but  no  character  is  so  dreaded,  so  hated,  when  justice  is  con- 
sidered 88  inconsistent  with  our  safety,  peace,  and  hopes.  But 
can  this  be  right  ?  A  just  ruler  must  punish  wicked  and  ^just 
men.  We  choose  that  other  wicked  and  unjust  men  should 
be  punished,  and  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  common  good 
indispensably  requires  it  But  we  make  another  law  for  our- 
sdves,  and  would  rather  that  the  ruler  should  prove  unjust,  than 
either  reform  ourselves  or  be  punished. 

The  justice  of  God  holds  out  to  us  and  to  all  others,  certain 
and  dreadful  punishment  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins.  If 
God  be  just,  we  cannot  without  repentance,  faith  and  reforma- 
tion of  life,  possibly  escape.  Between  reformation  and  punish- 
ment there  is  no  alternative.  Reform  we  will  not ;  be  punished 
we  cannot.  Hence  we  believe  that  God  is  not  just,  because  we 
wish  this  not  to  be  his  character.  Of  course  we  deny  the 
Scriptures  to  be  his  word,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  terror  of 
lus  justice.  What  wretched  reasoning  is  this !  How  foolish, 
how  fatal !  How  foolish,  because  it  cannot  possibly  help  or 
save  us ;  since  God  will  plainly  pursue  his  own  counsels,  and 
accomplish  his  own  purposes,  whether  we  believe  his  justice  or 
not  How  foolish,  because  the  whole  purpose  for  which  such 
I'easoning  is  adopted,  is  to  enable  us  to  continue  peacefully  in 
m ;  a  miserable  character,  and  plainly  exposed  always  to  a 
miserable  end. 

How  fatal  is  such  reasoning,  because  it  will  actually  induce 
OS  to  continue  peacefully  in  sin,  and  prevent  us  from  repent- 
ance and  salvation.     On  what  is  it  grounded?     On  mere 
wishes.     Who  form,  and  indulge  them  ?     Wicked  men  only. 
Can  God  be  such  as  wicked  men  wish  him  to  be  ?     Can  they 
Suppose  it?     What  kind  of  a  ruler  do  wicked  men  wish  to 
^ve  rule  ?     A  vile  one.     What  God  do  wicked  men  wish  to 
have  rule  the  universe  ?    A  vile  one.    Why  ?    Because  such 
^  God  only  can  be  supposed  to  favour  them.     No  good  man, 
^0  angel,  ever  regretted  that  God  was  just.      It  is  impossible 
that  a  virtuous  being  should  not  rejoice  in  the  justice  of  God. 
Ilie  instinctive  voice  of  all  the  virtuous  universe  is  the  voice 
^f  angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the 
lieavens,  crying,  '  Alleluia !  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour, 
^md  power,  be  unto  the  Lord  our  God :  for  true  and  righteous 
^re  his  Judgments.    Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
Crod  Almighty:  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saintsP 
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THE  TRUTH    OF    GOD. 


AND  THB  TRUTH  OF  THE  LORD  BNDURETH  FOR  BTBS 

PSALM  cxvii. : 

In  my  last  Discourse,  I  considered  briefly  the  Justice  of  6( 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  I 
Truth,  which  in  the  text  is  asserted  to  be  an  eternal,  and  thai 
fore  an  inseparable,  attribute  of  Jehovah. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  ts 
a  concise  notice  of  the  several  significations  of  this  term.  T 
word  Truth,  denoted, 

(1)  A  proposition,  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  thin 
Thus  St.  Paul  says,  '  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  m 
ftom.  IX*  !• 

(2)  All  such  propositions,  generally  considered.  Thus  '. 
late  asked  Christ,  *  What  is  truth?'  John  xviii.  38. 

(3)  That  collection  of  such  propositions  which  is  contait 
in  the  Gospel,  and  is  commonly  called  evangelical  tru 
Thus  says  our  Saviour,  '  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  j 
into  aU  Truth.'  John  xvi.  13.  Thus  also  St.  Paul  < 
serves,  *  Love  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth*  1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 
both  these  instances,  the  truth  mentioned  is  Evangeli 
Truth. 

(4)  RecUity,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  fancied  or  visu 
ary.  Thus  '  the  True  God'  denotes  the  real  God,  in  op] 
sition  to  the  imaginary  gods  of  the  heathen. 

(5)  The  substance,  in  opposition  to  types.  Thus  Christ  ci 
himself '  the  Truth,'  as  being  the  great  Antitype  of  ail  the  ty] 
in  the  Old  Testament. 
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(6)  Veracity,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  declare  TVuth, 
or  to  speak  according  to  the  real  state  of  things. 

(7)  Faithfulness,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  fulfil  cove- 
nants, trusts,  and  promises. 

In  these  two  last  senses,  I  shall  consider  the  Troth  of  God 
as  declared  in  the  iejd.  Veracity  and  Faithfidness  are  attri- 
bates  so  nearly  aUied,  as  to  be  considered  together  with  great 
advantage.  The  former  is  speaking,  and  as  the  case  may  be, 
acting  according  to  a  state  of  things,  seen  or  supposed  to  ex- 
ist The  latter  is  declaring  a  future  state  of  our  own  conduct, 
and  afterwards  acting  so,  that  that  conduct  shall  be  conformed 
to  the  declaration.  No  moral  attributes  are  more  perfectly  of 
a  kindred  nature,  nor  can  we  conceiye  of  him  who  possesses 
one  of  them,  as  in  any  less  degree  possessed  of  the  other. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  making  them  separate  sub- 
jects of  examination  in  this  series  of  Dbcourses. 

It  win  be  obvious  to  those  who  hear  me,  that  as  the  works 
of  Creation  and  Providence,  consisting  of  beings  and  events 
merely,  furnish  us  virith  no  declarations  made  by  God ;  and  as 
e?eiy  such  declaration  must  in  its  nature  be  a  revelation :  so 
in  these  works  there  can  be  no  proper  specimen  of  his  Truth 
or  Faithiulness.  To  every  direct  display  of  these  attributes, 
declarations  are  indispensably  necessary.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  works  of  God  exhibit,  by  themselves,  any  manifesta- 
tion of  these  attributes,  seems  to  be  this.  In  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  causes  and  efiPects,  a  state  of  things  is  formed  itnd 
continued,  on  which  we  usually  and  safely  rely ;  and  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  enter  upon  our  various  kinds  of  business 
with  security  from  disappointment.  This  state  of  things  may 
be  justly  considered  as  manifesting  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Him,  by  whom  it  is  established,  not  to  deceive  his  creatures, 
but  to  exhibit  to  them  that  conduct  on  which  they  may  place 
^  safe  reliance.  Thus  wo  confide  in  the  regular  succession 
of  seasons,  the  return  of  day  and  night,  the  productiveness 
^  the  earth,  the  efficacy  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  generally, 
^  the  nature,  qualities,  and  efiPects  of  the  various  things  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  declarations  in  Creation 
3ud  Providence,  the  proofs  by  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  capa- 
ble of  being  evinced  by  Reason,  independently  of  Revelaiion,, 
^^^i  I  think,  satisfactory,  and  sufficient. 
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I.  The  Truth  of  God  (by  which  I  intend  throughout  thit 
Discourse  both  his  Veracity  and  Faithfulness)  is  coa^tdf 
evident  from  his  Benevolence. 

In  a  preceding  Discourse,  I  flatter  toyself  I  have  pro?ed 
the  Benevolence  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  Frooi 
this  attribute,  his  truth  is  easily  and  unanswerably  inferred. 
The  hq>pinesd  of  intelligent  beings  is  derived  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  society ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  equally 
happy  in  the  solitary,  as  in  the  social  state.  But  no  socie^ 
can  exist  without  confidence,  and  no  confidence  without  TVotlk 
Truth  therefore  is  the  basis  on  which  society  rests.  Eveo 
thieves  and  robbers  are  obliged  to  speak  Truth  to  each  other, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  own  dreadftd  society. 

Confidence  also  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of 
happiness ;  so  important,  that  no  rational  being  can  be  h^py 
without  it  But  without  Truth,  this  happiness  can  never  be 
enjoyed.  On  the  oontraiy,  distrust  would  create  in  the  mind 
a  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  another  name  for  misery.  AI 
enjoyments  would  be  seen  to  hang  in  doubt  before  the  eyes, 
and  safety  and  quiet  could  never  be  attained. 

Again,Fal8ehood»as  an  attribute,  renders  a  moral  character 
supremely  debased  and  despicable.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  our  experience,  fixed,  absolute  falsehood  in  any 
mind  infers  absolute  depravity.  Xo  Yice  in  man  is  probably 
so  universally  and  perfectly  despised  as  deceit  But  such 
depravity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  happiness  whatever. 

AU  these  evils  would  attend  the  want  of  Truth  in  Rational 
a^eaturts.  A  general  character  of  deceit  in  them  would  ut- 
tcurhr  destroy,  or  prevent  the  whole  of  their  happiness.  Bat 
a  deceitful  character  in  the  Creator  would  fisu*  more  effectually 
destroy  it  On  hb  character,  all  their  happiness  is  ultimately 
founded ;  and  wcve  He  capable  of  deceiving  them,  would  be 
destroyed.  Tlw  veir  sense  in  them,  of  such  depravity  in 
Him*  wtMdd  abo  compieteiy  prevent  them  from  being  happy. 
If  then  He  wishes  their  happiness,  or  in  other  words,  is  bene- 
vidt^nt.  it  b  impiMsible  that  He  should  not  be  sincere.  Hif 
benevxJence^  like  that  of  oreatures.  as  described  by  St  FwaH 
*  T«j^4.vlh  ia  the  Truth.* 

II.  As  Chd  cemtriwed  mmd  ex>K^ffs  oH  tiinys  aceordiaf 
M  his  «iV«  thrpuyhcji  ttem;!^.  it  is  imc^mceivMe  that  h 
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mid  not  ^peak  of  them  exactly  as  they  are;  becauee  the 
ate  m  which  they  are,  is  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 
Troth,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is,  in  die  original 
3iise,  made  up  of  declarations,  exactly  conformed  to  the  real 
late  of  things.  But  that  state  of  things  is  in  every  respect 
uch  as  God  has  chosen.  Declarations,  therefore,  conformed 
0  flie  real  state  of  things,  are  also  conformed  to  his  pleasure ; 
rUe  those  which  are  not  conformed  to  the  real  state  of 
Ungs,  are  in  the  same  degree  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 
[t  seems  of  course  a  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
kat  he  should  not  utter  declarations  of  the  former  kind,  or 
luit  he  should  utter  declarations  of  the  latter  kind :  in  other 
^oids,  that  he  should  not  always  speak  that  which  is  exactly 
tme. 

• 

m.  The  Independence  and  Immutahility  of  God  involve, 
if  an  absolute  jnoral  necessity,  his  veracity  and  faithful' 
not. 

The  independence  of  God  places  him  above  all  possible 
mptation  to  vary  at  all  from  his  own  original  purposes.  These 
)azposes  were  all  at  first  perfectly  pleasiog  to  him.  As  his  cha- 
racter is  absolutely  immutable,  they  will  for  ever  be  thus  pleas- 
ng.  On  the  one  hand  therefore,  he  can  have  no  possible  mo- 
ire to  make  declarations,  unaccordant  with  these  purposes ; 
)ecause  no  being  and  no  event  can  make  it  in  any  sense  ne- 
cessary or  advantageous  to  him  to  make  such  declarations,  or 
lisadvantageous  to  make  those  of  a  contrary  nature,  or  to  de- 
isre  that  which  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  sustaining  alway 
exactly  the  same  character,  which  he  originally  sustained,  and 
ck>08ing  alway  the  same  things,  he  cannot  but  be  alway  pleased 
vidi  the  state  of  things  itself,  and  with  such  declarations  as  ex- 
piM  it  Truth,  according  to  what  has  been  here  said,  must 
^  infinitely  advantageous  to  the  furtherance  of  his  designs ; 
tt  being  the  only  medium  by  which  his  rational  creatures  can 
ii^derstand  them.  If  they  do  not  understand  them,  it  is  plainly 
Impossible  that  they  should  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in 
Promoting  them.  But  it  is  a  prime  part  of  his  designs,  that 
^  intelligent  creatures  should  thus  coincide  with  him.  Truth 
>U  his  part  being,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to  this  voluntary 
^nformity  of  his  rational  creatures  to  his  designs,  and  this 
<>ufonnity  being  a  prime  and  essential  part  of  these  designs ; 
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Trutky  the  indispeiisable  mean  of  accomplisfaiiig  it,  must  eii 
dendy  be  of  an  importance  proportioned  to  the  designs  the*' 
■elTes ;  that '»,  of  infinite  importance.  To  this  infinite  motiis 
to  speak  tmth,  there  is  no  opposing  motive ;  because  he  ii{ 
perfectly  secured  by  his  independence  from  all  danger  of  <b* 
feat  and  disappointment. 

In  the  mean  tune,  falsehood  in  him  would  effectually  pretai 
the  execution  of  hb  designs,  in  this  essential  part  of  Aem ;  b» 
cause  it  would  prevent  his  intelligent  creatures  fifom  knowiifl 
them,  and  therefore  from  voluntarily  uniting  with  him  in  tMr 
accomplishment.  An  infinite  motive  to  speak  Truth  onlyii 
also  furnished  to  the  Creator  by  this  consideration. 

Further,  Truth  is  the  only  Moral  Immutability.  Falsehood 
is  in  its  own  nature  change  of  character.  As  every  proposttioa, 
or  its  converse,  is  necessarily  true ;  he  who  should  invarid)l)r 
utter  that  which  is  false  in  form,  would  invariably  indicate  thst 
which  is  in  substance  true.  In  other  words,  those  who  hesri 
him  speak,  would  invariably  know,  that  the  converse  of  whil 
he  declared  was  true.  He  also  who  immutably  intended  to  de* 
ceive  would  speedily  become  unable  to  deceive  at  all ;  became, 
when  his  character  was  once  known,  he  could  never  be  believedi 
In-  either  of  these  cases  his  conduct  would  differ  no  othenrM 
in  its  effects,  from  that  of  him  who  invariably  uttered  truth  ■ 
the  direct  manner,  except  that,  as  he  chose  a  different  mode 
of  communicating  truth,  or  did  not  choose  to  communicate  it 
at  all,  he  would  either  be  believed  to  declare  it  indirectly,  or 
would  l>e  entirely  disbelieved  and  disregarded.  In  this  man- 
ner therefore  he  would  defeat  his  own  design.  Thus  Imrnntft- 
ble  falsehood  is  evidentiv  a  self-contradiction.  So  obvious  is 
this  to  all  men,  that  bars,  even  of  the  weakest  minds,  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  speak  truth  frequendy,  in  order  to  d^ 
ceive.  An  immutable  €rod  Aerefore,  unless  we  suppose  im- 
mutability consbtent  with  a  continual  change  of  conduct,  can- 
not but  be  a  God  of  truth. 

IV.  nt  exctlhmy  of  Tmth.  and  tie  iarpiiude  rffabe- 
Aoo(/«  /wmisk  an  injinite  Molire  to  the  Creator  to  spsdfc  truA 

We,  limited  as  our  (acuities  are,  perfectly  discern,  thai 
Truth  is  onttivly  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  character  of  an 
intrlligx'nt  bt^ing.     Falsehood,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive 
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ritk  eqval  deamess  to  be  odiousy  diigraceful,  and  eontemptible. 
Kb,  Grod  sees,  unquestionably^  far  more  clearly  and  perfectly 
km  we.  FalBelK>od  in  bun,  we  see  beyond  a  possibility  of 
loubt  would  be  disgrace  and  deformity,  proportioned  to  the 
peatiieas  of  his  character ;  and  Truth  in  an  equal  proportion 
Httour  and  glory.  This  also  he  discerns  in  a  manner  infi- 
■lely  anpmor  to  ours.  By  the  mfinite  ^ory  therefore,  with 
vUch  he  must  be  invested  by  truth,  and  the  infinite  disgrace 
■  idbich  he  would  be  involved  by  fabehood,  he  is  presented 
ridi  infinite  motives  to  Truth,  and  infinite  dissuasives  from 
UMshood. 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  the  adop- 
tioB  of  IVuth  or  falsehood  by  the  Creator,  must  be  followed  by 
naetly  the  same  efiects  whkh  they  produce  in  i».  In  the  for- 
mer ease,  be  must  regard  himself  with  entire  complacency  or 
■K-approbation ;  in  the  latter,  with  an  irresistible  conscious- 
His  of  tnrpitade  and  unworthiness.  These  views,  and  the 
■wytioDs  with  which  they  must  be  attended,  must  in  an  infinite 
aind  be,  in  either  case,  boundless :  an  unlimited  sense  of  ex- 
seBence  on  the  one  hand,  accompanied  of  course  with  unlimited 
■ppiness ;  on  the  other,  a  boundless  sense  of  turpitude,  accom- 
panied, for  aught  that  I  can  see,  witii  boundless  shame  and 
vretchedness. 

V.  He  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures^  that  they 
imsistibhf  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  and  disesteem  and 
it^e  falsehood. 

This  respect  for  Truth,  and  contempt  for  falsehood,  is  irre- 
astS^le  firom  two  causes.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  neces- 
niy  dictate  of  the  understanding,  when  employed  in  examining 
the  nature  of  these  subjects ;  and  is  perfectly  independent  of 
ttf  feeling  or  influence  of  the  heart.  Knaves  as  truly,  and 
as  irresistibly,  as  honest  men,  despise  knaves.  No  other  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding  was  ever  found  in  the  present  world, 
no  other  is  capable  of  existing. 

Secondly:  He  has  made  T^th  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
kippiness  of  mankind,  and  invariably  productive  of  it ;  and 
fidsehood  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  happiness,  and  invaria- 
%  productive  of  misery.  In  this  great  practical  lesson,  he 
W  in  his  providence  forced  mankind  to  esteem  and  req>ect 
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Trudiy  without  a  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise ;  and  ii 
disesteem  and  despise  falsehood. 

This  argoment  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  God  in  tm 
methods. 

In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  us  to  respect  IVatb,  and  de- 
spise falsehood,  he  has  irresistibly  led  us  to  respect  him,  if  • 
God  of  Truth ;  and  to  despise  him,  if  a  God  of  fiEdsehooi 
But,  if  he  be  not  a  God  of  Truth,  this  fact  is  utterly  irrecoi* 
cileable  with  the  only  end,  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  hm 
had  in  view  in  creating  intelligent  beings. 

Secondly,  he  has  in  tUs  manner  strongly  impressed  on  lb 
minds  of  his  creatures  his  own  character,  as  a  God  of  TVvik 
As  a  Being  perfectly  Independent,  he  could  have  no  indaoe- 
ment  to  impress  any  character  on  their  minds,  except  that  wfaiek 
pleased  him.  That  which  pleased  him  more  than  any  otiiei; 
was  unquestionably  his  own  character.  As  an  Immutshb 
Being,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  could  disclose  to  thfom 
any  character  as  his  own,  except  his  real  character.  If  thei 
the  character  actually  disclosed  by  him  as  his  own,  is  not  Ihi 
real  character;  it  must  have  arisen  from  one  of  these  sources: 
either  he  was  afraid  to  disclose  his  own  character,  or  by  sons 
other  motive  inconsistent  with  his  Independence,  was  inciindl 
to  disclose  a  character  with  which  he  was  not  pleased ;  orhs 
preferred  some  other  character  to  his  own ;  or,  in  some  strange  \ 
moment  and  situation,  incomprehensible  by  us,  departed  from 
his  general  disposition,  and,  denying  his  nature,  acted  in  a  ^ 
manner  directly  opposite  to  all  his  essential  attributes,  which 
irresistibly  prove  him  to  be  immutable.  Neither  of  these  will 
be  asserted.  The  character  therefore  which  he  has  actnailj 
disclosed,  is  his  true  character. 

To  these  arguments,  presented  to  us  by  reason,  I  shall  now 
add  the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Truth  of  God.  Before  I 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall,  however, 
attempt  to  remove  a  prejudice  against  it,  which  may  not  in* 
probably,  nor  unnaturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  n^ 
audience.  It  is  this,  that  as  the  Truth  of  God  must  he  pre' 
supposed  and  admitted,  before  we  can  admit  the  truth  tfVi 
declaratiotis ;  so  it  is  absurd  to  bring  those  declaraiums  <o 
evince  his  truth,  as  it  will  be  arguing  in  a  circle,    I  acknow- 
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Ige  tfaui  objection  to  be  specious,  bat  still  insist  that  it  is 
sound.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  granted,  that  tJie  mere 
^Boraikm  on  the  part  of  any  being  that  he  is  sincere,  fur- 
lies  by  itself  no  evidence  of  his  sincerity ;  since  we  well 
om,  that  insincere  beings  will  as  readily  arrogate  to  them- 
ves  sinceiily  in  this  manner,  as  those  who  are  sincere.  But 
\  uniform  accordance  of  a  man's  declarations  with  facts  is 
dy  regarded  by  his  fellow-men,  as  the  proper  and  satisfac- 
J  proof  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  same  manner  may  God 
Dce  his  sincerity  by  his  own  declarations ;  and  this  I  shall 
Bnq>t  to  show  he  has  done  in  the  Scrq>ture8,  in  a  manner 
ieh  leaves  no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt 
I  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptnres  contain  all 
known  declarations  made  by  God  to  mankind.  As,  there- 
9,  Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declarations ; 
I  reasonably  presumed,  that  we  shall  find  in  those  of  the 
j^tures,  plain  exhibitions  of  the  Truth  of  God,  as,  in  the 
Jarations  of  a  sincere  man,  we  usually  find  examples  and 
dences  of  his  truth. 

[n  the  last  place  I  shall  further  premise,  that  we  have  other 
ms  of  examining  the  Truth  of  Chd,  as  manifested  in  his 
larations,  beside  a  mere  appeal  to  his  character.  This  will 
ily  appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 
I.  God  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  Grod  of  Truth.  In  this 
ervation,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and  not  at  all 
proving,  this  character. 

!.  He  has  made  a  vast  multitude  of  declarations,  all  of 
ch  have  accorded  with  the  facts  prof essedly  declared.  The 
iptural  history  is,  even  at  this  day,  capable  of  being  satisfac- 
ly  examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.  Some  part 
t  is  indeed  beyond  the  reach  o^  a  direct  examination.  But 
ilmost  all  of  it'can  be  thus  examined,  and  has  been,  and 
at  any  time  be  proved  by  sufficient  evidence  to  be  true ; 
Truth  of  the  rest  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  In 
(6  declarations  the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the 
h  of  God,  which  is  furnished  of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by 
uniform  accordance  of  his  declarations  with  the  real  state 
lungs. 

).  God  has  in  the  Scriptures  uttered  a  vast  number  of 
dictions,  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled.  In  this  manner 
has  not  only  proved  his  Omniscience,  but  his  Truth ;  es- 
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pemally  in  the  exact  accomplishment  of  such  predictions  a 
appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  strange,  pop- 
plexing,  seemingly  contradictoiy,  and,  independently  of  Hi 
Truth,  altogether  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  Such,  remarkably, 
were  those  which  respected  the  advent,  the  character,  and  die 
mediation  of  the  Messiah.  Such  also  were  those  which  re- 
spected his  dispensations  to  the  Jewish  Church  and  naticm,  anl 
those  which  respected  the  establishment  and  progreffl  of  A^ 
Christian  Church.  Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other  sodki 
predictions  no  explanation  can  be  given,  which  will  not  finpif 
establish  the  Truth  of  God. 

4.  He  has  declared  many  doctrines  concerning  hiaue^iat^ 
mankind,  amceming  sin  and  holiness,  and  conceminy  wumf 
other  subjects  of  less  importance,  aU  of  which,  so  far  as  thsg 
are  capable  of  being  examined  by  us,  are  exactly  true*  Then. 
doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  general  state  of  As. 
moral  world,  and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings  if. 
which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  are  true,  so  far  as  they  em 
be  understood 'by  us ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  ocfr . 
sistent  with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged  why  he 
should  thus  disclose  his  pleasure  to  us,  except  that  he  is  a  6oi 
of  Truth. 

5.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened  punishmmiSi. 
and  promised  blessings  to  men  in  this  world ;  and  has,  as  the 
smne  Scriptures  satisfactorily  inform  us,  exactly  inflicted  thorn 
punishments,  and  bestowed  those  blessings,  in  the  course  of  his 
providenve. 

6.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  also  entered  into  particular 
covenants  with  different  persons,  which  in  every  instance  is 
has  completely  fulfilled. 

7.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  Truth,  and  forbiddm 
falsehood  in  man,  by  the  most  solemn  possible  sanctions ;  vi& 

endless  life,  arid  endless  death. 

8.  He  has  strongly  exemplified  his  love  of  Truth,  and  kk 
hatred  of  falsehood,  by  rewarding  the  former  and  awfiittf 
punishing  the  letter,  in  various  instances  recorded  m  Hi 
Scriptures. 

9.  He  has  required  the  worship  and  obedience  of  maniid 
to  himself  only  as  a  (rod  of  Truth.  ^ 

In  these  considerations,  supported  as  they  are  in  the  fullest 
manner   by  the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  there  is  ampk 
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iTQoi  of  the  Troth  of  God :  such  proof,  that  no  one  who  has 
relieved  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  Revelation  from  Grod»  has  ever 
called  this  doctrine  in  qoestion. 


REMARKS. 

1.  ^010  gloriously  and  perfectly  is  God  qualified  by  ilUs 
aitribute  to  be  ike  Moral  Governor  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

Moral  government  is  a  government  by  laws,  whose  nature 
and  sanctions  are  the  great  inducements  to  obedience,  and  the 
great  means  of  order,  peace  and  happiness,  to  subjects ;  and  of 
ionoor  and  reverence  to  the  Ruler.  In  other  words,  .it  is  a 
government  by  motives,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and 
afisctiong  of  rational  subjects,  and  operating  on  their  minds  as 
udncements  to  voluntary  obedience.  No  other  government 
il  worthy  of  God,  there  being  indeed  no  other  beside  that  of 
aere  force  and  coercion.  Obedience  to  this  can  never  be 
folontary,  virtuous,  amiable,  praiseworthy,  or  rewardable: 
^vhereas  voluntary  obedience  sustains  all  these  characteristics ; 
and  renders  the  subjects  of  it  excellent  and  lovely  in  the  sight 
«f  a  virtuous  or  benevolent  roler.  This  government  then,  is 
«Q  the  one  hand  suited  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Infinite 
Hind;  and  on  the  other  to  the  character,  state  and  wants, 
^rational  beings.  Without  obedience  to  such  a  government 
tbey  cannot  be  virtuous,  and  without  virtue  they  cannot  be 
liappy. 

To  the  existence  of  such  a  government  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  character  of  the  ruler  should  be  such,  as  that 
It  can  and  ought  to  be  approved  by  wise  and  good  subjects ; 
^d  of  course  a  character  in  which  they  can  safely  and  ration- 
ally confide.  But  it  is  impossible  that  a  ruler,  unpossessed 
^  Truth,  should  be  approved  at  all.  Falsehood  is  not  only 
^  vice,  a  defect,  a  deformity,  but  a  most  odious  and  contemp- 
^le  vice,  involving  every  other  kind  of  turpitude.  A  liar  is 
FB^minently  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  view  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  finished  depravity  of  the  worst  of  all  beings  is 
^^bited  to  us  by  God  himself  in  the  memorable  declaration, 
He  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  it.'  A 
i^  of  falsehood  would  be  a  monster,  whose  depravity  no 
^d  less  than   infinite  could  comprehend;  and  who  would 
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of   necessity  be   regarded    with    absolnte    detestation 
horror. 

But  how  could  obedience  be  yoluntaiy  to  a  mier,  wl 
character,  instead  of  being  esteemed  and  reverenced,  was  < 
disapproved,  hated  and  despised?  Who  could  love  eil 
him  or  his  commands  ?  Who  could  voluntarily  yield  oh 
ence  to  fakehood  ?  Who  could  ever  be  pleased  with  i 
jection  to  a  ruler,  whose  character  he  could  not  respect!  ' 
very  supposition  is  an  absurdity. 

In  a  still  more  striking  manner  would  it  be  impossible 
rational  bekigs  voluntarily  to  obey  a  ruler  in  ifiiom  diey  oa 
not  confide,  or  for  such  a  ruler  to  exercise  a  moral  gofi 
ment  over  them.  Should  he  make  laws,  and  in  them  proa 
rewards  to  obedience,  and  threaten  punishments  to  disoh 
ence ;  how  could  it  be  known  that  he  would  fulfil  fais  prom 
or  execute  his  threatenings?  How  could  it  be  known  i 
his  declarations  were  true,  or  his  character  sincere?  C 
tainly,  neither  his  words  nor  actions  could  be  the  foundal 
of  such  knowledge.  Both  might  as  easily  and  as  naturdly 
supposed  intentionally  to  disguise,  conceal,  or  deceive,  as 
explain  and  satisfy. 

God,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  is  the  last  appeal,  res 
and  hope  of  intelligent  beings.  By  whomsoever  else 
soul  is  deceived  or  disappointed,  it  rests  on  him  with  pen 
reliance ;  because  it  considers  his  truth  as  the  great  mounts 
and  his  faithftilness  as  enduring  for  ever.  If  no  confide 
could  be  placed  in  him,  none  could  be  placed  elsewh 
Every  thought,  purpose,  interest,  consolation  and  hope,  wc 
be  afloat  on  the  waves  of  a  boundless  and  perpetually  distui^ 
ocean,  where  rest  and  safety  could  never  be  found.  All 
iogs  would  distrust  all ;  and  the  universe,  filled  as  it  is  with 
habitants,  would  become  a  solitude.  Suspicion  and  jealoi 
would  make  all  beings  strangers  and  enemies  to  each  otl 
Suspense  would  fill  every  mind,  and  hang  over  every  enj 
ment ;  a  state  always  wretched  and  deplorable,  but  here 
premely  and  finally  wretched,  because  the  suspense  would 
endless  as  well  as  unceasing.  The  mind,  stretching  its  v 
through  eternity  and  immensity,  would  discern  no  pole- 
by  which  it  might  steer  its  course,  no  haven  whither  it  mi 
betake  itself  for  safety  and  repose.  The  truth  of  God  hui 
this  restless  and  stormy  ocean  to  peace.     All  his  creali 
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low  or  may  know,  that  his  purposes,  declarations  and  pro- 
ises,  are  eternal  and  immutable ;  and  that  therefore  he  can- 
it  deceive  their  confidence,  nor  disappoint  their  reasonable 
pes ;  that  he  is  'the  Rock/  on  which  is  founded  the  great 
iUing  of  the  universe :  the  foundation  and  the  building  both 
anal.  However  uncertain,  therefore,  however  fluctuating, 
ijr  be  the  state  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  creatures ;  on  him 
rests  widi  perfect  reliance  and  final  safety.  Were  these 
sis  reversed,  he  could  present  no  motives  to  voluntary  obe- 
mee,  nor  act  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  rational  beings, 
iw  he  is  seen  to  be  divinely  excellent ;  *  the  fortress,  the 
^  tower,'  the  unchangeable  safety,  of  such  beings ;  and 
ar  obedience  to  his  laws  is  a  voluntary  and  cheerful  effort 
die  mind,  begun  here  to  continue  for  ever. 
3.  We  learn  from  these  considerations  how  necessary  Faith 
to  acceptance  with  Grod. 

St  Paul  declares,  that  *  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
ase  God ;  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he 
and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
1.'  Faith,  in  its  first  and  simple  sense,  is  assent  to  probable 
dence.  Few  of  the  propositions  to  which  we  assent,  are 
)wn  to  us  either  by  tuition  or  demonstration.  This  is 
lecially  true  of  moral  propositions;  almost  all  of  which, 
bough  they  are  in  many  instances  spoken  of  as  known  by 
are  in  fact  only  believed ;  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
sported  being  merely  probable  evidence.  Yet  on  these 
•positions  is  dependent  all  our  duty,  and  ultimately  all  our 
»piness.  Wherever  the  probability  is  clear  and  unimpeach- 
e,  reason  demands  that  we  should  readily  assent  to  it,  as 
ng  the  best  evidence  which  the  case  will  admit.  In  the 
le  manner  reason  requires  that  our  conduct  should  be  re- 
ated  by  it,  as  being  the  best  rule  of  which  we  are,  or  in 
'  present  circumstances  can  be,  possessed.  A  reasonable 
position  will  therefore,  in  every  such  case,  yield  its  assent 
every  proposition,  and  conform  its  conduct  to  every  rule 
B  evidenced ;  while  a  proud  and  obstinate  spirit  will  refuse 
b«  and  choose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  scepticism  and 
>bedience,  than  to  conform  to  the  only  principles  of  as- 
t  and  rectitude  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  our 

the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  assent  of  the  heart,  as  well 
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as  of  the  understanding,  to  the  declarations  contained  in  t 
Scriptures ;  the  belief  of  a  man  who  r^ards  them  with  go> 
will,  and  who  is  pleased  with  such  truths  as  they  present 
the  mind.  The  foundation  of  faith  in  these  declarations  is 
similar  faith  in  the  character,  especially  the  moral  dbaractar 
God,  exhibited  in  them,  and  evidenced  both  by  them,  and  I 
other  extraneous  proof.  This  character,  discerned  to  be  gl 
noun,  great  and  lovely,  by  a  mind  possessed  of  a  suitable  di 
position,  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  demonstrated  to  us ;  but 
evinced  with  high  and  unexceptionable  probability.  To  i 
ready  and  cheerful  admission  of  it,  a  good  and  honest  hea 
is  wholly  prepared,  and  is  the  only  thing  necessary. 

The  Truth  or  Veracity  of  God  is  especially  that  part  of  I 
moral  character,  on  which  the.  faith  or  confidence,  which 
termed  evangelical,  ultimately  rests.  On  this  attribute  all  1 
declarations,  pronusesyand  covenants  entirely  depend  forth 
truth  and  certainty ;  and  therefore  all  the  confidence  wU 
creatures  can  place  in  his  character,  designs,  or  conduct 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  our  exercising  any  regard  towai 
him  at  all,  that  we  '  believe  that  he  is.'  This  however  ^ 
may  do  by  the  aid  of  arguments  furnished  by  the  light 
nature.  To  *  believe  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  tl 
diligently  seek  him/  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  a 
virtuous  regard  to  him ;  but  this  we  cannot  do  without  coi 
dence  in  the  truth  of  his  promises,  and  in  the  veracity  of  hi 
self  as  the  promiser. 

But  for  these  promises  we  could  not  know  that  he  thou{ 
of  bestowing  such  rewards ;  unless  we  believed  him  sincere 
promising,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  would  bestow  the 
Between  confidence  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  distrust  of 
truth,  there  k  no  alternative.  It  is  metaphysically,  as  well 
scripturally,  true,  that '  he  who  believeth  not  God,  hath  ms 
him  a  liar.*  Let  me  then  ask  every  person  in  this  assemb 
whether  diis  distrust  of  God,  this  attribution  to  him  of  so  odk 
and  contemptible  a  character,  this  last  insult  (as  mankind  a 
mate  insuItsX  can,  in  his  own  >  iew,  possibly  be  pleasing 
God  i  Yet  this  is  a  fair  description  of  all  unbelief,  or  as 
ou|^t  rather  to  be  termed,  disbelief  or  distrust.  As  this  a 
duct  can  never  be  pleasing  in  his  sk:ht^  so  it  is  certam  diat 
>^  ho  is  the  subject  of  it  can  never  be  accepted  of  God  :  for  i 
thing  is  «K>n!»  evnlent  tkuei  that  God  will  never  accept  U 
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wlk  nham  he  is  not  pleased.  As  then  there  is  no  fliedinm 
between  this  character  and  confidence  or  faith ;  it  is,  I  think, 
jpst  all  doubt,  that  faith  is  indispensably  necessary  to  accept- 
•aee  with  God. 

At  the  same  time,  distrust  is  an  entire  separation  of  an  intel- 
ifOBd  being  from  his  Maker.  We  cannot  possibly  coincide 
vdnntarily  with  the  designs  of  a  being,  unless  we  confide  in  his 
(rath  and  benevolence,  and  of  course  in  the  rectitude  of  "those 
dedgns.  No  virtuous  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  Idws,  o( 
ihose  rectitude  we  are  not  satisfied ;  no  complacency  exer- 
ciied  towards  a  character,  in  which  we  do  not  confide ;  no  gra^ 
(itade  rendered  for  benefits  conferred  by  a  suspected  benefac- 
tor; no  reliance  placed  on  promises  made  by  a  being  of 
doii|>ted  varacity ;  and  no  praiseworthy  efforts  made  to  promote 
dnigns,  regarded  as  suspicious  and  unworthy.  Without  con- 
Uence,  the  soul  is  separated,  of  course,  from  its  Creator.  Dis- 
tnist  is  in  its  own  nature  '  enmity  against  him,  not  subject  to 
kb  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.'  How  then  can  God  be 
pleased  with  this  character,  or  accept  him  in  whom  it  exists  ? 

3.  How  greatly  ought  this  attribute  of  Chd  to  terrify  deceit- 
fdmem. 

By  deceitful  me^  I  intend  not  only  liars  of  every  desciip* 

lion,  perjured  persons  and  slanderers,  but  firaudulent  men  of 

•very  class ;  hypocrites,  cheats,  seducers,  flatterers,  sophists, 

aid  all  other  men  guilty  of  intentional  deception.     From  the 

diaraoter  of  God,  as  exhibited  by  the  light  of  nature  only, 

Aese  men  have  every  thing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope. 

That  God  can  be  pleased  with  a  moral  character  opposite  to 

kkown,  or  that  he  will  bless  men  with  whom  he  is  not  pleased, 

eannot  be  imagined  for  a  moment.    But  there  is  no  moral  cha- 

lacter  more  absolutely  opposed  to  God,  or  more  remote  from 

kis  pleasure,  than  that  of  falsehood ;  falsehood  in  every  form, 

ih^her  of  looks,  declarations,  arguments,  or  actions ;  and  in 

erery  degree,  from  the  humble  pretence,"  to  the  palpable  lie. 

Nor  is  any  immoral  conduct  adopted  against  clearer  evidence 

ttd  more  absolute  conviction.     Truth  is  a  thing  perfectly  de- 

ioite.     We  always  know  when  we  speak  it,  and  equally  well 

blow  when  we  utter  falsehood.     It  is  therefore  a  sin  against 

Booiday  light,  and  is  always  committed  in  the  sunshine.    How 

Iheit  Blast  the  Being,,  invested  with  the  glorious  and  eminently 

'Uoe  attribute  of  Truth,  as  with  a  garment,  regard  this  base 

N  2 
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and  vile  character  so  opposed  to  his  own»  and  ao  hoatib  I9 
the  yirtae  and  happiness  of  his  intelligent  kingdom?  Misenh 
ble  indeed  must  be  the  expectations  and  the  kt  of  all  wilM 
deceivers,  even  if  there  were  no  Scrq)tares ;  or  if  tk^y  iren 
not  the  word  of  God. 

But  there  are  Scriptures ;  and  they  are  the  word  of  Ood. 
In  them»  as  we  could  not  fail  to  expect,  most  terrible  additiow 
are  made  to  the  alarms  rung  in  the  ears  of  these  transgresMA 
by  the  voice  of  nature.  There,  his  determinations  to  infliBl 
signal  vengeance  on  these  men,  are  announced  in  eveiy  awM 
form  by  the  '  God  who  cannot  lie.'  There  he  has  declared^ 
that  into  the  holy  city,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  mansion  rf 
everlasting  joy,  *  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  any  one  who 
loveth  or  maketh  a  lie.'  There  he  has  declared^  that  *  eveiy 
liar  shall  have  his  part  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone/  Let  every  deceitful  man  *  hear  and  fear,  and  da 
no  more  ao  wickedly.' 

4.  Whai  a  source  f^cantfort,  jay,  and  qukleningp  io  gosi 
meni$  theTruth  of  God. 

When  we  think  on  the  character  even  of  the  best  mui, 
when  we  caU  to  mind  how  often  they  backslide  and  sin ;  htnr 
eold  and  stupid  they  are  in  thear  affections,  and  how  dull  sad 
slothful  in  their  obedience  ;  with  what  eagerness  they  eleave  (9 
the  world,  and  with  what  ease  they  yield  to  temptation ;  how 
firequently  they  wound- religion,  and  how  greatly  they  disbonoar 
God ;.  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  all  the  truth  and  faidiinlness  ft 
God  are  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  forsaknqp 
such  beings  as  they  are,  and  incline  him  to  conduct  them  safelf 
to  his  eternal  kingdom.  Here  created  faithfulness  would  not 
suflice,  nor  prove  to  them  a  solid  ground  of  unshaken  coiifi' 
dence,  nor  of  lively  and  supporting  hope.  A  hi^er  perfectioii 
of  character  seems  plainly  necessary  in  the  blessed  God,  to  en* 
able  his  patience  to  bear  with  all  their  faults,  and  his  mercjfxf 
triumph  over  all  their  transgressions. 

In  his  holy  word  ho  has  given  them  promises  of  infinite  eir 
tent  and  value.  In  these  promises  are  contained  blessings 
temporal  and  spiritual,  blessings  present  and  eternal,  blessings 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  delightful  nature,  ex* 
tending  alike  to  the  soul  and  the  body,  to  all  times  and  al^ 
places,  to  every  want  and  every  situation.  Whatever  can  be 
useful  to  them,  honourable  to  himself,  or  beneficial  to  ^  vitt- 
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"etae,  he  fireely  proffers  from  his  unlimited  bounty.  Fmally^ 
limflelfy  the  sum  of  all  good,  die  oveiflowing  fountain,  the 
nexhanstible  ocean,  whence  every  stream  of  happiness  flow^^ 
le  Migages  to  them  as  their  everlasting  possession. 

What  can  secure  the  boundless  good  contained  in  these  pro- 
liiaeB,  to  bdngs  of  such  a  character?  Hie  unchangeable  truth 
of  €rod.  On  this  they  repose  with  perfect  safety,  with  a  hope 
irluch  can  never  make  them  ashamed,  with  a  faith  which  can- 
sot  be  broken  down.  Under  *  the  shadow  of  this  great  rock 
b  a  weary  land,'  they  sit  doWu  with  unspeakable  delight; 
and  see  all  these  promises  advancing  to  a  regular,  constant, 
and  certain  fulfilment,  duroughout  the  progress  of  never  end« 
ttg  being, 

Here^toc^they  find  the  most  persuasive  inducement  to  feith- 
fidness  in  his  service.  They  know,  that  be'cometh  in  clouds,' 
and  that'his  reward  is  with  him/  *  The  Inruised  reed,'  they  are 
assured,  *  he  will  never  break ;  the  smoaking  flax  he  will  not 
^nch,  until  he  shall  have  brought  forth  judgment  unto  final 
fictory.'  Hence  *  they  wait  on  the  Lord  unceasingly,  and  re* 
Q0W  their  strength/  Hence  *  they  mount  up  with  wings  ^s 
eagles ;  they  run  in  the  Christian  course,  and  are  not  weary ; 
ibej  walk,  and  fidnt  not'  in  the  ^strait  and  narrow  way  which 
leads  to  life.' 

In  the  mission,  life  and  death  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  re* 

loirection,  intercession,  and  kingdom,  the  truth  of  God  has  set 

its  seal  on  all  his  promises.     The  covenant  of  grace  is  here 

aeen  to  be  an  unchangeable  and  *  everlasting  covenant.'     In 

^  solemn  ordinance*  immediately  before  us,  a  living,  un* 

dnnging,  and  most  affecting  memorial,  we  may  discern  a  hand, 

irtnch,  testifying  infinitely  better  things  Ihan  those  which  were 

^sdosed  to  Belshazzar,  writes  before  our  eyes,  that  notwith<- 

standing  all  our  infirmities,  if  we  indeed  believe  in  him,  W9 

tte,  when  '  weighed  in  the  balance,  not  found  wanting.' 

*  The  Eucharist 
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THE   MERCY   OF   GOD. 


tHB  LORD   IS  MERCIFUL  AND  GRACIOUS,  SLOW  TO 
ANGER,  AND   PLENTEOUS  IN   MERCY. 

PSALM  cm.  & 

In  thb  beautifal  and  interestiiig  Psalm,  David^with  a  piety  and 
zeal  highly  becoming,  calls  upon  his  soul  and  all  that  is  withk 
him  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the  manifestations  of  his  mercy.    A 
multitude  of  these^remarkable  in  their  nature,  and  of  vastia- 
portance  to  mankind,  he  recites  in  the  happiest  faaiguage  of 
poetry.   In  tins  language  God  is  exhibited  as  *  forgiying  aHUs 
iniquities,  healing  all  his  diseases,  redeeming  his  life  fitMB  de- 
struction, crowning  him  with  lovingkindness  and  tender  mer- 
cies, satisfying  his  mouth  with  good  things,  and  renewing  Uf 
youth  like  the  eagle's.'    Nor  does  he  confine  his  views  to  ik 
own  blessings  merely;  but,  like  a  good  man,  deeply  affeoied 
with  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures,  casts  his  eye  abioad 
to  the  general  dispensations  of  providence,  and  r^oices  in  tbe 
exemplifications  of  this  glorious   attribute  to  the  human  race* 
With  supreme  delight  he  here  beholds  God  *  executing  ngb- 
teousness  and  judgment  for  the  oppressed ;  unwilling  always 
to  chide,  or  to  keep  his  anger  for  ever ;  not  dealing  with  man- 
kind according  to  their  sins,  nor  rewarding  them  according  io 
their  iniquities.'  The  Mercy  of  God  he  sees  extended  and  exalt- 
ed as  the  heavens ;  *  removing  our  transgressions  firom  us,  as  far 
as  the  east  is  removed  from  the  west ;  and  pitying  those  who 
fear  him,  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chOdren.'  This  divine  perfection 
he  fardier  teaches  us,  is  an  inherent  and  essential  part  of  tiie 
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sr  of  God,  and  is  accordiugly  *  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  any  place,  nor  Hmited  by  any 
%  power  or  obstacle :  for  *  the  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.'  With 
Sghtful  subject  in  snch  full  and  strong  view,  he  finally 
3st  forcibly  calls  upon  '  aogels,  who  excel  in  strength* 
is  hosts,  the  ministers  who  do  his  pleasure,'  and  upon 
trorks  formed  in  his  boundless  dominion,  to  bless  JTeho- 
this  transcendent  perfection,  so  illustriously  manifested, 
any  forms,  towards  an  apostate  and  ruined  world, 
text  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  psalm,  and  is  a  strong 
pie  assertion,  reiterated  in  various  forms,  according  to 
mer  of  the  inspired  writers,  when  labouring  to  ipipart 
rs  their  own  vivid  emotions  of  thb 

DOCTRINE: 

That  god  is  a  god  op  mercy. 

cy  u  the  exercise  of  good  wiB  towards  those  who  have 
nted  it,  and  especially  towards  those  who  have  merited 
md  punishment.  In  its  most  important  sense  it  denotes 
im[iunication  of  forgiveness,  and  consequent  blessingSf 
as  have  been  guilty  of  crimes ;  particularly  as  exer- 
>y  God  to  those  who  have  transgressed  his  most  holy 
revoked  his  anger,  and  forfeited  every  claim  tb  his 

anvassing  this  doctrine,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  method 
[  have  adopted  in  discussing  the  other  attributes  of  the 
character,  and  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  b  en* 
;  first,  by  Reason ;  and  secondly,  by  Revelatioii. 

ieason  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude  that  God  is  mer* 

ecause 

}Ie  is  benevolent. 

xy  is  a  modification  of  benevolence.     It  is  therefore 

ibly  concluded  concerning  any  benevolent  being,  that 

>osition  will,  in  certain  cases  at  leasts  be  mercifully  ex* 

[ ;  or  that  when  certain  objects  are  presented  to  his  view^ 

•licit  his  interference,  he  will  extend  his  benevolence  to 

although  their  character  is  such  as  not  to  merit  this  in* 
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terference  at  his  hands,  or  even  such  as  to  deserve  in  some  de- 
gree  his  anger,  rejection,  or  punishment  But  God  is'bomid- , 
lessly  benevolent.  Mercy  in  the  abstract,  and  extending  to 
every  degree  which  propriety  and  justice  will  admit,  moat 
therefore  be  acknowledged  by  reason  to  be  an  essential  pait 
of  the  divine  benevolence.  What  and  how  great  this  ext^ 
is ;  what  objects  it  will  reach,  and  what  crimes  it  will  forgive ;  i 
cannot,  I  confess,  be  at  all  determined  by  us ;  nor  upon  what  ., 
terms  it  will  be  extended  to  such  objects  as  it  will  actually  ^ 
reach.  An  angel,  who  had  transgressed  the  divine  law,  oc  i 
Adam,  after  he  had  fallen,  might  satisfactorily  dctennine  by  l 
rational  arguments  that  God  was  merciful;  and  yet  neither  ^ 
would  be  able  at  all  to  decide  whether  that  mercy  would  be  i 
extended  to  him ;  or  if  it  were  thus  extended,  upon  what  i 
terms,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  degree.  i 

2.  Because  he  exercises  patience  and  forbearance  towards 
mankind. 

That  men  are  opposed  to  the  character  and  government  of 
God;  that  they  continually  dishonour  his  name,  violate  his 
laws,  80  far  as  they  know  them,  and  are  guilty  of  manifold  ini^ 
quities  towards  each  other,  cannot  be  rationally  questioned. 
The  conduct  which  strict  justice  on  the  part  of  God  would 
dictate  as  the  proper  retribution  of  these  crimes,  can  be  no. 
other  timn  severe  and  immediate  punishment.  This  punish- 
ment, however,  we  do  not  find  executed.  On  the  contraiy, 
he  continues  them  in  life,  notwithstanding  all  their  provoca- 
tions, and  surrounds  them  with  an  endless  multitude  of  bless- 
ings. In  this  part  of  divine  providence  therefore,  we  find  a 
direct  exercise  of  mercy ;  that  is,  of  kindness  to  guilty  beings ; 
and  this  repeated  in  instances  innumerable,  instances  so  mul- 
tiplied, and  so  constantly  recurring,  as  to  constitute  a  primary 
and  essential  characteristic  of  the  government  of  God  over 
mankind. 

3.  Because  he  has  formed  the  human  mind  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  necessarily  considers  mercy  as  high  excellence  of 
character. 

This  argument,  largely  considered  in  my  Discourse  on  the 
Benevolence  of  God,  is  applicable  to  the  peculiar  exercise  of 
benevolence,  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  to  benevolence  in 
the  abstract.  It  is  not  indeed  true,  that  a  benevolent  being, 
destitute  of  mercy,  would  be  therefore  destitute  of  amiable- 
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Hess;  because  benevolence  in  every  form  and  exercise,  is  un- 
^pestionably  amiable.  But  it  is  ihe  necessary  dictate  of  the 
Iman  imderstanding,  tbat  Mercy  is  the  noblest  possible  ex- 
4nme  of  benevolence,  and  that  tids  attribute  is  indispensable 
lot  character  of  absolute  perfection.  Such  is  the  decision  of 
i^  mind,  as  God  has  formed  it ;  and  the  invariable  result  of 
"tte  understanding,  when  employed  on  this  subject  without  pas- 
m  or  prejudice.  In  the  mean  time,  this  attribute  is  indis- 
jensable  to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  comfort,  nay,  to 
4b  tolerable  existence,  of  mankind  in  the  present  world.  Both 
ctimes  and  sufferings  are  here  so  numerous,  and  constitute  so 
gieat  a  part  of  the  character,  and  of  the  lot  of  all  men,  that  all 
tODtinually  need,  and  vast  numbers  in  the  most  absolute  man^ 
4Kr,  the  exercise  of  this  disposition.  Our  circumstances,  there- 
lue,  continually  elucidate  and  enforce  upon  us,  the  justice  of 
iUs  dictate  of  the  understanding. 

In  this  manner  God  has,  of  hb  own  choice,  rendered  this 
attribute,  in  our  view,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect,  and 
'AerdTore  to  his  own,  character.  If,  then,  Mercy  constitute 
lot  a  part  of  his  character,  he  has  necessitated  us,  of  hb  own 
dkoice,  to  consider  his  real  character  as  destitute  of  perfec- 
tion. 

After  the  application  of  this  argument  in  former  Discourses 
k  the  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  will  be  unnecessacy 
ny  fitrther  to  insist  on  it  here.  •  > 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  con- 
doded  by  Reason,  that  God  is  merciful.  Accordingly,  man- 
kind appear  to  have  generally  regarded  this  as  the  true  cha- 
laeter  of  God.  Such,at  least^seems  to  be  the  apprehension 
triuch  men  have  formed  of  the  object  of  their  worship,  as  is 
evident  from  the  very  act  of  rendering '  worship.  I  see  not 
kow  men  can  be  supposed  to  pray  to  any  being,  of  whose 
^fc?our  they  could  not  entertain  either  belief  or  hope.  But  all 
Ifcvour  from  God  to  guilty  beings  must  be  merciful.  In  wor- 
hduppmg  him  therefore  they  have,  I  think,  plainly  expressed 
flidr  hope  at  least,  that  he  would  regard  them  with  mercy  in 
lome  indefinite  degree  ;  and  this  hope  they  have  probably 
^  derived  from  one  or  other  of  these  considerations. 

H.  But  whether  the  Mercy  of  God  will  extend  to  the  finid 
^^i^eness  of  sin,  and  the  communication  of  future  happiness 
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t#  maa;  tor^  if  Ibis  wcie  to  be  granted,  upon  what  teoM  ihd» 
Ueesiiigs  will  be  eemmiMiicated ;  oannet  be  detenuned  bj 
Beaton,  from  any  considerations  within  its  pow^.     Wlii 
eondnct  is  ptoper  finr  the  Infinite  Mind  to  pnrsoe  towards  siick 
lebeUions  and  guilty  creatures  as  we  are,  9nd  wheAer  ibd 
oondoet  shall  include  any  future  favour  to  us^  can  never  be 
decid#d  by  the  human  understanding.      Socrates  doubted 
whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin ;  and,  in  my 
view>  expressed  the  real  ultimatum  of  Reason  on  this  subject 
The  sins  of  men  are  so  causeless,  so  numerous,  and  so  great 
as  to  leave  to  a  sober  man,  solemnly  considering  this  subject, 
little  else  beside  '  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment/     To  re- 
lieve the  dbtress  and  despondency  to  which  we  are  thus  ex- 
posed, the  Bible  comes  to  our  aid ;  and  holds  out  to  our  ykw  ' 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but 
also  of  the  extent  of  this  divine  attribute.     These  are  found, 

1.  hi  the  Humennts  declarations  which  assert  this  charaC' 
ter  of  CM, 

These  declarations  are  found  everywhere,  and  are  fk>  famS- 
liaily  known,  that  they  need  not  now  be  repeated.  They  are 
also  given  to  us  in  every  form,  in  the  most  forcible  languagei 
and  with  the  strongest  images ;  and  defy  all  doubt,  as  weH  ai 
all  denial,  concerning  this  subject.  The  text  is  as  direct  and 
ample  a  declaration  of  this  character  of  God  as  can  be  desired 
or  formed,  and  the  context  as  beautiful  and  forcible  an  illaa- 
tration* 

2.  In  the  precepts  of  the  Bible. 

These  require  men  to  exercise  mercy  to  each  other,  and  as- 
sure them  of  peculiar  Divine  approbation,  and  an  eminent^ 
glorious  reward  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  At  the 
same  time  they  threaten  the  most  awful  penalties,  final  coa- 
demnatioo^and  absolute  rejection,  to  all  the  unmerciful.  Nayi 
they  forbid  us  to  hope,  and  even  to  ask  for  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins,  unless  we  heartily  forgive  the  trespasses  of  our  fel- 
low-men. Tie  *  merciful'  only  are  entitled  by  the  Scriptures 
to  the  *  attainment  of  mercy,'  while  those  of  a  contrary  cha- 
racter are  uniformly  direatened  with  a  terrible  retribution. 

This  species  of  proof  is  exhibited  with  the  strongest  poarf* 
ble  force  in  the  account  given  us  by  Christ  of  the  last  judg- 
ment In  this  account,  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  our  Saviour  mentions  no  other  ground  of  the 
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tad  aoceptenoe  of  madduiid^  bet  die  exercise  of  mcroy  towardi 
Mr  ftHow-men;  and  no  odier  gnnmd of  llieir final  rejeetioiiy 
Ml  their  destitution  of  Ais  attribute  and  its  exercises.  We 
kaow  indeed,  fiom  nmnerons  declarations  made  by  himself, 
that  meiey  is  not  the  only  ddng  required  of  men  by  the  will 
lif  God,  nor  the  only  thing  regarded  by  the  JTndge  in  the  ae- 
Bsptance  or  rejection  of  men  at  the  great  day.  Bat  we  are 
ihorly  tangfat  in  tins  account,  that  mercy  holds  the  foremost 
phee  in  human  excellence,  and  in  the  divine  estimation ;  and 
Ihit  tM  contrary  character  is  the  most  odious  depravity,  and 
pte-aninently  the  object  of  the   divine  abhorrence. 

8.  In  testimonies  of  the  divine  approbation,  given  to  euek 
n  kaoe  exercised  this  disposition ;  and  of  the  divine  dis^ 
sfprobation  of  such  as  have  exhibited  ^the  contrary  ckch 
ncteTm 

Li  the  instances  of  Rahab,  Ruth,  Boaz,  David  towards 
Snl  and  his  house,  Obadiah  towards  the  prophets  of  God, 
Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopiaa  (or  Cushite)  towards  JTeremiah, 
ke.,  God  was  pleased  to  give  direct  and  important  testimonies 
if  his  &vour  and  approbation  in  blessing  those  who  had  showed 
aeroy  to  their  feliow-men.  On  the  other  hand,  he  manifested 
a  die  most  awful  manner  his  displeasure  against  Saul  and  his 
Mwse,  for  his  cruelty  towards  the  Gibeonites ;  against  Ahob, 
lieaebel,  Atfaaliah,  Pashur,  Herod,  and  many  others,  for  tbeir 
aielty.  These  are  all  direct  proofs  that  mercy  is  highly  ao»: 
leptaMe  to  God,  and  that  the  implacable  and  unmerciftd  are 
a  abomination  in  his  sight. 

4  In  requiring  all  our  homage  and  obedience  to  himse^  as 
twmrcifkl  Ood. 

On  this  mrgument,  although  unanswerable  in  its  import,  I 
iiA  not  insist,  because  it  will  be  easily  understood  from  the 
T^atJoo  already  made  of  it  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
Btndered  in  former  Discourses. 

&  In  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

Christ  is  to  us  the  channel  through  which  the  divine  mercy 
Ws,  and  his  mediation  the  procuring  cause  for  which  it  ia 
semsed  towards  mankind.  All  the  preceding  arguments 
herefore,  so  far  as  they  are  famished  by  the  Seriptores,  have 
^rsforenoe  to  him,  and  are  supremdy  illustrated  by  Us  mediae 
isn.  This  great  subject  claims  of  course  a  distinct  con* 
demtiea,  moreoxtended  and  more  particdbir  than  the  preaenl 
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occasion  will  permit.  Snch  a  minute  examination  will  however 
be  the  less  necessary  at  the  present  time,  because  the  snbjeet 
will  recnr  in  many  forms  daring  the  progress  of  these  Dii^ 
courses,  and  because  it  is  the  commanding  theme  in  ereiy  dedij 
and  the  principal  subject  of  information  to  every  reiigious  as* 
dience.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  mercy  of  €h>d,  t 
lustrated  by  the  Incarnation,  lift,  and  Death  of  the  Redeemen 

A.t  this  time  the  divinity  of  Christ  will  not  be  at  all  insisM 
on,  as  it  will  be^of  course, the  subject  of  a  future  investigatioB. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  he  was,  what  he  cannot  wiA 
decency  be  denied  to  be,  '  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  lAam 
he  is  ever  well  pleased ;  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person ;  as  much  better  timn  the  angdi^ 
as  he  has  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  tha 
they ;  tiie  firstborn  of  every  creature,'  and  the  glory  of  God  ii 
the  heavens,  as  well  as  in  the  earth. 

When  tiiis  great  and  wonderful  person,  great  and  wondo' 
fid  beyond  any  possible  estimatioa  of  such  minds  as  ours,  be^ 
came  Incarnate ;  *  he  who  was  rich '  in  the  best  of  all  posses- 
sions, the  unqualified  love  of  his  Father,  *  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  we  through  him  might  become  rich.'  He  allied  him- 
self in  a  manner  intimate,  eternal,  and  inseparable,  to  flesh  attd 
blood,  to  sinners  and  worms  of  the  dust ;  and  was  not  unwil- 
ling, nor  '  ashamed  to  call  them  his  brethren.'  The  strength 
and  intenseness  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  interfered,  the 
greatness  of  his  tenderness  and  compassion  for  mankind,  are 
exhibited  with  the  utmost  possible  force,  in  the  greatness  <ff 
the  condescension  and  humiliation  which  he  thus  voluntarily 
assumed.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  he  not  only 
became  man,  but  man  in  the  humblest  circumstances  ;  was  die 
son  of  a  poor  virgin,  married  to  a  poor  man ;  and  was  born  in 
a  stable,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  mlanger. 

In  the  Idfe  of  the  Son  of  God  the  same  character  was  ex- 
hibited in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Throughout  almost  all  Ids 
residence  in  the  world,  that  is  during  his  minority,  and  alxyet 
twelve  years  afterward,  this  glorious  Person  was  entirely  soh* 
jected  to  the  commands  and  government  of  hb  hundik 
parents,  and  wrought  patientiy  in  the  business  of  a  carpeiiter» 
laboriously  earning  his  own  brea(l,  tmd  theirs,  by  the  sweat  ef 
his  brow.  After  he  began  his  public  ministry,  *  he  went  tbeKA 
doing  good,'  particulariy  to  those  who  were  sick,  blind,  deA 
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dmnb,  ludt»  maimed,  and  possessed  of  devils.  To*  the  poor, 
to pabUcans  and  to  sinners,  he  ako  preached  the  Gospel; 
and  with  supreme  patience,  labour  and  benigmty,  invited 
ftani  to  eternal  life.  Samaritans,  hated  by  the  Jews  beyond 
«pamiple,  he  brought  into  the  divine  kingdom ;  and  after  warn* 
mg,  instructing,  and  exhorting  Jerusalem,  to  the  last  limits  of 
kpe,  he  wept  with  the  deepest  compassion  over  its  unbelief 
nd  ruin. 

In  his  Death  the  same  glorious  attribute  was  still  more 
VMiderfiilly  manifested.  His  death,  like  hb  incarnation  and 
Hhp  was  wholly  voluntary;  for  he  who  drove  the  money- 
changers and  dieir  companions  out  of  the  temple ;  at  whose 
fSMence  the  guards  fell  backward  to  the  ground ;  whose  voice, 
teases,  demons,  and  elements  obeyed;  and  who  re-sum- 
lioaed  lifb  to  the  breathless  corpses  of  others ;  could  undoubt- 
edly have  prolonged  his  own  life,  prevented  every  assault  upon 
liii  pexBon,  and  forbidden  by  his  power  the  approach  of  danger 
mi  harm.  Accordingly  he  informs  us,  that '  he  laid  down 
liii  life  for  his  sheep,  and  that  no  man  took  it  from  him,  but 
dbt  he  laid  it  down  of  himself.' 

At  the  same  time,  his  death  was  the  most  humiliating  which 
can  be  conceived,  or  suffered.  It  was  the  death  of  a  malefac- 
tor,  and  that  of  the  most  scandalous  kind ;  a  death  also  pro- 
aoottced  by  the  voice  of  God  to  be  accursed ;  and  preceded 
vA  attended  by  every  circumstance  of  contempt,  abuse  and 
dame,  which  a  furious  rabble^and  their  more  malignant  mas- 
teSy  could  devise  or  inflict.  Nor  was  it  less  distressing  than 
hmritiafing.  The  clear  foresight  of  it  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
lamane,  threw  even  him,  with  all  his  lion-like  fortitude,  into 
*  an  agony ;'  and  forced  '  sweat'  from  his  body  in  the  form  of 
'  gieat  drops  of  blood.'  The  sufferance  of  it  on  the  cross  ex- 
hited  from  him  that  bitter  cry,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
Qiou  forsaken  me  ?'  It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  tha't 
'  he  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,'  and  that,  in  his  soul, 
b  peculiar  distresses  were  chiefly  suffered.  This  death,  to- 
Baiher  with  all  the  anguish  which  it  involved,  he  perfectly  fore- 
saw and  predicted ;  and  in  the  full  sight  of  this  anguish  de- 
voted himself  to  the  suffering.  In  the  midst  of  his  agonies 
^  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers ;  and  with 
vaoh  efficacy,  that  within  fifty  days  from  his  crucifixion  several 
^Kmsands  of  them  believed  on  his  name,  through  the  preach- 
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ing  of  St  Peter ;  and  are  now  in  the  heareii  ^f  heavws^  mb* 
btating  vth  songs  of  transport  the  divine  conqwanoa  ef  ikm 
Badeemer. 

The  ineamation,  life  and  death  of  Christ,  wett  mdertaiMfe 
«id  acoompibhed  by  him»  with  a  conqileta  kno«iodge»  wd 
only  of  the  distresses  which  he  was  to  undergo,  but  aW  of  As 
ebvacter  of  those  for  whom  they  were  to  be  nndefgwe.  Hs 
knew  perfectly  that  they  were  sinners,  rebek,  and  nptfltalsi. 
oondemned  and  ruined ;  uUelrly  indisposed  to  beiieire  his  tasti- 
mony,  to  accept  his  person,  or  to  become  interasted  ia  Us  9^ 
diation.  He  perfectly  knew,  that  to  make  then  eveo  recsar 
cited  10  him,  or  gratefnl  for  the  immense  benefits  wUch  h 
proffered,  it  would  be  necessary,  after  all  he  had  dooe,  to 
the  SPIRIT  OP  GRACE  iuto  the  world,  to  give  them  a 
heart  and  a  better  mind.  Of  course  he  engaged  in  tins  vo»- 
derfiil  employment,  from  compassion  only,  to  ihe  misaidHs 
beings  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  As  his  own  ehasader  mi 
conduct  are  tiierefore  the  strongest  possible  exhibitiaiL  d 
mercy,  so  God,  who  gave  him  up  to  all  these  sufferings  tog  iik 
end,  and  to  whom  he  was  plainly  the  dearest  oit^^t  ia  tb 
universe,  has  in  this  transaction  equally  exhibited  meregf  as  \o$ 
own  character. 

From  these  summary  considerations  on  this  anbject,  1 1^ 
mark, 

1.  The  Glory  of  this  Divine  attribute. 

No  moral  characteristic  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  lofe^ 
as  this,  or  so  honourable  to  an  intelligent  being.  To  lose 
▼irtue,  and  the  virtuous,  is  undoubtedly  excellent  and  coBr 
mendable ;  and  includes  all  which  we  intend  by  ^tice,  qsih 
dour,  or  complacency,  as  exercised  towards  the  character  of 
others.  In  those  who  exercise  this  disposition,  it  is  botk 
honourable  and  lovely;  and  to  those  who  are  thus  loved, i^ 
is  an  eminent  ingredient  of  happiness. 

To  love  those  whose  character  has  not  been  exhibited  ts 
us  as  either  virtuous  or  sinful ;  to  love,  for  example,  absolve 
strangers,  merely  because  they  are  rational  beings;  seeHf 
plainly  to  be  a  still  higher  exercise  of  a  virtuous  and  amisbl^ 
character.  But  to  love  those  who  are  known  to  be  enemii^ 
to  us,  as  well  as  vile  and  hateful  in  themselves ;  and  to  emdiBtf 
Your,  Vfith  peculiar  sdf-denial,  or  with  great  efforts,  to  lend^ 
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faem  yirtaoufi  and  happy,  is  a  still  nobler  exercise  of  goodness 
kan  either  of  the  former.  This,  as  mankind  in  the  <;alm  ex^ 
rase  of  Reason  have  ever  determined,  and  as  die  Scriptures 
bive  abundantly  declared,  is  the  crown,  the  splendour,  the 
I^Dfy  of  moral  excellence. 

la  considering  Ihis  subject,  it  is  diflBcult  to  refrain  ifrom  caD* 
■g  to  mind  the  views  of  it  which  angels  have  formed  and  ex- 
peased.  At  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  these  exalted  and  be- 
nevolent beings  left  their  happy  residence,  and  directed  their 
fl^  immediately  to  this  sinful  world.  Here,  for  four  thou- 
lud  years,  they  had  in  the  course  of  their  ministry  witnessed 
Ittle  else  in  the  conduct  of  men  beside  rebellion  against  God, 
njnstice  to  each  other,  and  the  debasement  of  themsehres* 
8t31,  with  a  divine  sympathy,  they  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
tbmng  the  guilty  mind  renewed,  the  impious  and  deformed 
Efe  purified  from  its  stains,  and  the  salvation  of  the  ruined 
tU^ren  of  Adam  certainly  accomplished.  Eagerly  they  has- 
tened to  proclaim  '  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,'  that  '  a 
Saviour  was  bom  unto  men  in  the  city  of  David.'  One  soul 
aimated  them  all ;  and  with  one  voice,  inspired  by  the  same 
exalted  benevolence,  they  sang,  'Qlory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men.' 

How  different  have  been  the  feelings  of  mankind,  for  whom 
flus  mediation  has  been  accomplished?  Mankind,  when 
Christ  appeared  in  the  world,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  slew 
ium.  From  that  day  to  the  present,  they  have  discovered  the 
ittne  disposition,  with  evidence  which  cannot  be  questioned, 
b  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  Redeemer.  We,  as  well 
V  others,  possess  and  prove  this  character.  Were  Christ 
ttow  to  be  bom,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  we, 
^  die  Jews,  should  leave  him  in  a  stable,  consign  him  to  a 
taiger,  persecute  him  through  life,  and  compel  him  to  a 
^lent  death.  The  Jews  began  their  warfare  against  him 
^th  disbelieving  and  rejecting  him,  and^  ended  it  with  his 
^rocifixion.  Our  disbelief  and  rejection  of  Christ  are  but  too 
^Mrful  indications  that,  were  our  circumstances  the  same  with 
^^9  we  should  unite  with  them  in  nailing  him  to  the  cross* 
hi  the  single  act  of  refusing  to  commemorate  his  death,  how 
^^aij,  here  present,  declare,  that  even  in  their  own  view  they 
^  not  his  friends.     Let  every  such  person  remendier  the4e- 
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cburatioii  of  Christ  bimself,  that '  he  who  is  not  for  him  ii 
against  him.' 

Let  us  all  remember  also^  that  Christ  was  infiniteljr  ridi  ii 
all  goody  before  he  became  poor  for  our  sakes.  Of  conns 
he  needed  not  us,  nor  any  thing  which  is  ours.  Widi  infinilB 
ease,  and  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  will,  he  could  have  blot* 
ted  us  out  of  being,  and  then  have  raised  up  millions  of  virii* 
ous,  obedient,  and  glorious  creatiures;  all  of  whom  wodd^ 
throughout  eternity,  have  employed  themselves  in  his  serm 
with  unchanging  faithfulness  and  joy.  Whence  then,  and  let 
Reason  answer  the  question,  did  he  choose  to  become  mm; 
to  suffer,  and  to  die,  for  the  lost  race  of  Adam ;  for  you,  nl 
for  me  ?  The  only  answer  he  himself  has  long  since  given. 
*  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Soii» 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  hsTe 
everlasting  life.'  God  was  so  benevolent,  so  disposed  to  fhdw 
kindness,  so  full  of  longsuffering  and  tender  mercy,  that  evei 
this  exertion  was  not  too  great  for  him  to  make. 

2.  From  these  considerations  toe  also  ham  the  absMs 
necessity  (^divine  Revelation  to  mankind. 

On  die  question.  Whether  God  will  forgive  sin,  and  accept 
sinners  ?  evidently  depends  every  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  The  question  is  therefore  infinitely  important  to  Wi 
and  needs  in  the  highest  degree  to  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  doctrine,  that  God  is  merciful^  is,  I  tliink,  in  the  view  of 
Reason,  sufficiently  probable  to  command  our  faith.  But  that 
it  is  or  can  be  proper  for  God  to  forgive  sin  in  any  case.  Rea- 
son is  utterly  unable  to  evince.  In  what  manner  ths 
conduct  on  the  part  of  God  would  afiect  the  government  and 
welfare  of  the  universe,  man  without  Revelation  is  utterif 
unable  to  determine.  It  is  one  thing  to  discern  that  God  is 
merciful,  and  wholly  another  to  know  the  objects  to  which  the 
Divine  Mercy  can  with  propriety  be  extended,  or  the  cases  is 
which  it  can  with  propriety  interfere. 

If  Reason  can  know  that  God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  men* 
it  must  derive  this  knowledge  either  from  the  nature  of  thii 
attribute,  or  from  the  fact  that  he  has  in  some  one  instance  it 
least  forgiven  sin,  or  from  some  declaration  that  he  will  forgive 
it,  or  from  some  argument  founded  on  analogy. 

(1)  From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mercy  wc  cannot  con* 
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ide,  that  Ood  can  or  ^nll  forgive  the  nns  of  mankiod. 
liateyor  is  best,  and  on  th^  whole  most  proper  to  be  done, 
3  are  warranted  to  conclude  he  will  certainly  do ;  but  what 
is  iSy  can  neyer  be  deiennined  by  our  minds.  Two  things 
106  this  assertion  beyond  debate.  The  one  is  the  extent  of 
e  ihme  kingdom,  and  of  all  its  immense  and  eternal  con- 
ns, which  must  of  course  demand  far  other  measures  dian 
di  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  or  devise ;  the  other  is, 
o^  God  in  fact  does  innumerable  things,  utterly  contrary  to 
I  that  we  should  expect,  and  wholly  removed  beyond  the  limits 
*  mar  understanding.  These  furnish  the  most  ample  proofs 
■t  he  will  do  innumerable  other  things,  equally  contrary  to 
ir  expectation  and  decision ;  and,  of  course,  that  wc  cannot 
edetermine  what  he  will  do. 

(2)  Bevelatioa  apart,  we  know  no  instance  in  which  he  has 
rgiven,  and  possess  no  declaraiion  that  he  will  forgive^  the 
IS  of  men. 

(8)  Equally  destitute  are  we  of  any  analogy,  from  which 
s  conclusion  can  be  rationally  derived.  The  only  ground 
en  of  hope,  famished  by  his  providence,  is  the  patience 
th  which  he  endures,  and  the  blessings  with  which  he  sur- 
mds  us,  notwithstanding  our  provocations.  But  this  conduct 
VBDB  to  be  connected  by  necessity  with  a  state  of  trial,  and 
nishes  no  solid  argument  of  a  future  and  favourable  reward. 
le  gloomy  and  distressing  circumstances  which  attend  our 
noval  from  tius  world  by  death,  exhibit,  on  the  contrary, 
fol  premonitions  of  an  unhappy  allotment  to  us  beyond  the 
Ave. 

Independently  of  Revelation,  man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of 
sre  justice  and  rigid  laws.  By  these  he  is  of  course  con- 
onned.  He  is  jn  fact  a  sinner,  and  must  therefore  be  pro- 
nmced  guilty  in  the  day  of  trial.  In  this  situation,  Reason 
ids  and  leaves  him ;  and  to  this  situation  Infidelity  conducts 
m  again.  Without  the  mediation  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
Kape  from  the  sentence  of  the  divine  law;  and  Revelation  it- 
)If  furnishes  no  other  way  in  which  Mercy  can  be  extended  to 
luiisgman. 

According  to  the  most  comfortable  scheme  of  Infidelity,  you 
^t  go  to  ^e  Judgment  on  the  footing  of  your  own  rigbteous- 
<^,  and  be  tried  by  our  own  obedience.  If  you  have  faitb- 
^y  obeyed  God,  you  will  be  acquitted ;  if  not,  you  must  be 

VOL.   I.  o 
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condemnicd.  If  then  justification,  acoeptanoe,  aid  futere  In 
pinesfl ;  if  deUveranc^  from  wratb,  and  escape  frein  nml,  a 
necessary  to  you ;  the  mediation  of  Cfarist^aiid  tihe  Rervekitk 
which  aloiie  brings  this  mediation  to  5^oar  kimwledge,  or  fii 
nishes  you  with  a  hope  of  sharing  in  its  Uessings,  are  eqaD 
necessary. 

9;  These  amridetations  strongly  etiforde  the  guUt  and  ia 
ger  of  cruelty.     . 

A  merciful  God,  who  esteems  diis  attribute  as  the  glor 
and  consummation  of  his  own  excellence,  cannot  fidl  to  dc 
test  supr^Biely  the  opposite  choraeter  whererer  it  is  fonnc 
These  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  moral  mature:  thefoi 
mer  supremely  lovely,  die  latter  supremely  hatefal.  Tb 
God  has  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  manldn 
have  also  testified  in  all  ages  and  nations.  The  awfid  pi 
rable  of '  the  servant^  who  owed  ten  thousand  talents/  briq 
this  subject  home  to  the  heart  with  the  greatest  force  < 
which  language  is  capable.  His  debt  to  his  Lord»  grei 
as  it  was,  was  fireely  forgiveh.  But  for  his  cruelty  to  b 
fellow  servant,  he  was  '  thrust  into  prison,  and  delivered  ov< 
to  the  tormentors^  until  he  should  pay'  the  ten  thousn 
talents  which  be  owed.  In  what  an  afiecting  manner  do 
this  stoiy  exhibit  the  mdignation  of  God  against  unkindne 
and  oppression  1  How  plainly  does  he  here  teach  us,  th 
tiiis  sin  is  pre-eminently  provoking  in  his  sight,  and  beyoi 
most,  if  not  all  others,  the  cause  of  absolute  rejects 
and  endless  suffering.  Let  every  cruel,  every  unfeefii 
man,  tremble  at  this  terrible  exhibition  of  the  views  ente 
tained  by  a  merciful  €^d  concerning  his  odious  and  detest 
ble  character. 

4.  These  considerations  furnish  the  strq^est  inducemen 
to  the  exercise  of  mercy. 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  providence,  how  many  blessio] 
are  continually  provided  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  evil  ai 
unthankful  race  of  Adam  ?  In  spite  of  all  their  innumerab 
provocations;  in  spite  of  their  impiety,  idolatry,  lewdnes 
falsehood,  oppressions,  wars,  and  devastations ;  notwithstam 
ing  this  great  world  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  temjde  < 
idols,  a  house  of  pollution,  and  a  field  of  blood ;  the  sun  ecu 
tinually  arises,  the  rain  descends,  the  fields  blossom,  the  ha' 
vests  ripen,  the  seasons  are  finitftil,  and  the  hearts  of  men  ai 
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filed  wink  food  and  gladness.  In  the  divine  precepts  the 
wmoB  ^onoiis  disposition  reigns ;  and  mankind  are  required, 
witli  infinite  oUigatbny  to  imitate  and  assume  this  exalted  dba- 
jracter ;  '  to  be  merciful  as  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is 
aierafaL'  In  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  we  are  allured  to 
tikis  most  amiable  of  all  conduct  by  the  reward  of  immortal  life 
jDid  glory,  and  hear  God  himself  declaring,  *  Blessed  are  the 
meardAd,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.'  In  the  threatenings, 
we  are  deterred  from  the  contrary  conduct  by  the  feaifol  de- 
nunciation of  eternal  woe. 

In  the  mediation  of  our  Redeemer  we  are  presented  with 
a  perfect  example  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  most  lovely 
attribute  ;  furnished  by  a  life,  of  which  this  attribute  was  the 
soul  and  spirit ;  a  life  pure  and  excellent  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  all  praise ;  and  closed  by  a  death  full  of  shame  and  agony, 
voluntarily  undergone  from  mere  compassion  to  this  perishing 
woild,  and  beautified  and  adorned  with  this  consummation  of 
benevolence  in  its  most  divine  form.     In  this  we  indeed  be- 
hold '  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.'     Here  we  are  drawn  with  cords  of  love,  that 
▼e  may  run  after  him. 

With  these  motives,  with  this  example  before  us,  can  we 
fail  to  '  forgive  men  their  trespasses  against  us,'  and  '  be  kind 
to  the  evil  and  unthankful  V  Can  we  fail  to  '  deal  our  bread 
to  the  hungry,'  and  '  to  bring  the  poor,  that  are  cast  out,  into 
our  houses  V  When  we  see  the  naked,  must  we  not  be  wil- 
ling to '  cover  him :'  must  we  not  be  unable  to  '  hide  ourselves 
from  our  own  flesh  ? ' 

When  this  importunate  and  seductive  world  intrudes  itself 
into  the  mind,  and  is  insidiously  busy  in  establishing  its  ascen- 
dency over  the  heart ;  when  wealth  is  riveting  its  chains,  to 
fasten  us  in  bondage ;  when  ambition  invites  us  to  the  high 
places  of  power  and  distinction,  and  promises  thof,  we  shall  be 
tt  gods  in  grandeur  and  glory ;  when  pleasure  informs  us,  that 
^e  have  '  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,'  and  bids  us  '  take 
^^  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;'  in  a  word,  when  temp- 
tation, sense  and  sin,  crowd  around  us,  and  prepare  us  to  ab- 
sorb all  our  affections  in  selfish  gratification  ;  let  us  look  to 
^  table  of  Christ,  and  remember  and  behold  there,  what  he 
^  done  for  us.  If  we  are  not  hardened  indeed,  if  we  are 
^^^  literally  *  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  we  shall  find  it 
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diffieulty  and  X  hope  impossible,  not  to  go,  and  in.  some  nea- 
sure,  do  likewise.  We  shall,  like  him,  *  love  our  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again;'  we  shaD 
*  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefiiliy 
use  us  and  persecute  us/  '  Then  shall  we  indeed  be  die 
children  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who  maketh  his  son 
to  arise  on  the  evil  as  well  as  on  the  good.  Then  shall  onr 
light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  our  health  spring  forth 
speedily :  our  righteousness  shall  go  before  us,  and  the  gloiy 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  our  rere-ward.' 


THE   WISDOM    OF   GOD. 


fOW  UNTO  THE  KING  BTERNAL,  IMMORTAL,  INVISIBLE, 
THE  ONLY  WISE  GOD,  BE  HONOUR  AND  GLORY,  FOR 
BYBR   AND    EVER.      AMEN. 

1  TIM.  1.  17. 

N  this  passage  of  Scripture,  glory  and  honour  are  ascribed  to 
^od,  in  the  character  of  the  '  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible* 
Itder  of  all  things,  and  also  in  that  of  '  God  the  only  wise  ;* 
^th  a  solemn  Amen  subjoined  to  the  ascription.  When  God 
( called  '  the  only  Wise/  it  is  not  intended  that  there  is  no 
ther  wisdom  beside  that  which  is  inherent  in  him ;  but  that 
B  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and  wise  to  such  a  degree  as 
>  render  all  other  wisdom  nothing  in  comparison  with  his. 
%«  Wisdom  of  God  is,  in  other  words,  infinite ;  and  shall 
>w  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  word  Wisdom  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  character, 
id  to  the  conduct  of  an  intelligent  being.  As  applied  to  the 
tter,  it  denotes  the  choice  of  good  ends,  and  the  sekction  and 
hption  of  good  means  for  the  accomplishment  oj  them.  Ak 
^plied  to  the  former,  it  denotes  that  attribute  which  thus 
nooses,  selects,  and  adopts. 

Wisdom  is  therefore  a  compound  attribute,  being  made  np 
*  the  knowledge  to  discern,  and  the  disposition  to  choose,  the 
^  and  means  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Wisdom  of 
od  is  formed  therefore  of  his  Omniscience  and  Benevolence, 
"^ted  in  planning  and  accomplishing  all  reed  good,  in  the  pro- 
^8s  of  his  immense  and  eternal  kingdom. 

It  wiU  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  that,  as  the  Omnisci- 
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euce  and  Benevolence  of  God  have  already  been  separately 
discussed,  an  examination  of  them,  when  combined  in  the  at- 
tribute of  wisdom,  must  be  superfluous.      I  have  at  timas 

.  adopted  this  opinion ;  but  upon  considering  the  propensity  of 
our  minds  to  dwell  on  these  attributes,  in  this  combination; 
a  propensity  encouraged  abundantly  by  the  Scrq)tures ;  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  divine  wisdom  recurs,  in  forms 
very  various  and  interesting,  both  in  the  conversation  and 
writings  of  men,  and  the  word  of  God,  I  have  concluded  Aat 
a  particular  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, hold  a  useful  place  in  this  system  of  Discourses. 

After  the  arguments  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of 
these  attributes,  separately  considered,  it  must,  I  presume,  be 

^  unnecessary  to  allege  any  proofs  of  their  existence  in  (his 
combination.  This  Discourse  will  therefore  be  employed  only 
in  illustrating  this  dignified  subject,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
various  conduct  of  the  Most  High.  From  this  vast  field,  also, 
a  few  examples  only  will  be  selected ;  it  being  neither  neces- 
sary nor  possible  on  this  occasion,  to  extend  such  an  invest^a- 
tiion  to  any  great  leingth.  The  scheme  of  discourse  wUch  I 
propose  to  pursue,  is  to  mention, 

I.  Summarily,  stick  exemplifications  of  the  divine  wisdom 
as  are  commonly  insisted  on ;  and 

n.  More  particularly y  some  others  which  have  been  liss 
the  objects  of  public  attention  ;  or  which  at  least  I  have  seen 
either  very  Httle,  or  not  at  all,  discussed  by  others. 

I.  I  shall  mention  summarily  such  exempUficatioms  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  as  are  commonly  insisted  on. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects  included  under  this  head, 
the  heavens  by  their  magnificence  undoubtedly  strike  the  ej® 
with  the  greatest  force  and  splendour.     In  all  ages,  conteix^ 
plative  men  have  regarded  the  illustrious  objects  presented  ^® 
us  in  this  great  field  of  observation,  as  eminently  indicatif^E 
the  wisdom  of  God.     *  Oh  give  thanks,'  says  the  Psahni^^ 
•  unto  Him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders ;  who  by  wisdo^ 
made  the  heavens ;  who  made  great  lights,  the  sun  to  rule  t'J 
day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night ;  for  his  m^r^J 
endureth  for  ever.'     *  Tie  Lord  by  wisdom,'  saith  Solomo* 
'  hath  founded  the  earth  ;  by  understanding  hath  he  establish^ 
the  heavens.'     «  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,'  says  Wis- 
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1  itselC  .speaking  by  the  voice  of  the  same  writer,  '  I  was 
re,  when  he  set  a  compass  on  the  face  of  the  deep.* 
To  us,  whose  views  are  ehlarged  and  rectified  by  the 
iem  astronomy,  this  subject  is  presented  with  an  impor* 
ce  which  it  could  not  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the*  an- 
its.  To  them,  the  size,  proportions,  distances,  and  uses 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  a  great  measure  unknown ; 
I  where  this  was  not  the  fact,  were  so  partially  knows  as  to 
ve  the  mind  in  many  respects  perplexed  and  lost  With 
*  superior  advantages  we  discern  die  sun  to  be  a  vast  In- 
lous  world,  astonishingly  greater  than  all  the  others  united, 
ich  compose  the  solar  system.  All  these  we  behold  ar- 
iged  around  this  glorious  world  as  then*  common  centre. 

them  the  sun  communicates  motion,  light,  re^arity,  and 
rmony ;  and  to  their  inhabitants,  life,  and  the  means  of  sus- 
oing  it ;  food,  raiment,  warmth  and  activity ;  and  their  con- 
[uences,  usefulness  and  enjoyment  This  amazing  scene 
wonders,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  reason  to  believe, 
u  a  sense  endlessly  repeated  in  the  stellary  systems,  difiused 
oughout  the  boundless  expansion,  and  repeated  with  a 
dlar  display  of  divine  wisdom  in  their  repdarity.  harmony 
I  beauty.  Even  an  Atheist  must  be  compelled  to  confess, 
it  in  this  scene  there  is  a  perfect  and  glorious  accomplish- 
nt  of  just  such  things,  as,  in  the  view  of  the  human  mind, 
)ear  to  be  suited  to  the  most  perfect  operations  of  the  most 
feet  wisdom. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  intimately  connected  with 
I  subject,  we  behold  an  inferior,  but  still  a  splendid,  display 
the  same  glorious  attribute.     From  the  present  position  of 

earth  are  derived,  in  the  different  parts  of  its  annual 
(uit,  summer  and  winter,  seedtime  and  harvest  It  cannot 
necessary  for  me  to  attempt  a  detail  of  the  various  methods 
rhich  the  divine  hand  provides,  through  the  instrumentality 
lie  seasons,  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  the  relief  of  our 
Tesses,  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  our  enjoyments. 
;hild  needs  not  to  be  informed,  that '  all  creatures  waii  upon 
d,  that  he  may  give  them  their  meat .  in  due  season ;  and 
(  he  opens  his  hand,  and  satisfies  the  wants  of  every  living 

Nearly  allied  to  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  is  Aat  by 
icb  the  world  enjoys  the  vidssiludes  of  day  and  night.   The 
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diurnal  rotation  of  the  earthy  connected  with  die  position  of 
its  axis,  furnishes  to  all  its  parts  an  equal  enjoyment  of  theie 
two  great  affections  of  our  globe ;  just  as  its  annual  reyolntion, 
connected  with  the  same  positions,  distributes  the  seasons 
alternately,  in  a  regular  succession,  over  all  the  regions  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  By  the  day,  man  is  enabled  to 
pursue  successfully  all  the  business  of  life ;  and  by  the  night 
is,  at  the  necessary  and  most  proper  intervals,  furnished  with 
seasons  of  refreshment  and  rest.  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  by  means  of  the  refrangibility  of  light,  and  the  refiractire 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  day  is  added  to  us  everf 
morning  and  every  evening ;  and  the  light  of  the  sun  conveyed 
to  us,  and  withdrawn  from  us,  in  that  gradual  manner,  which, 
while  it  is  eminently  beautiful  and  delightful,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  comfortable,  or 
perhaps  tolerable  to  our  eyes. 

A  philosopher  has  made  it  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  in  my  view  justly,  that  the  earth  is  chthed  in 
green,  a  colour  eminently  easy,  refreshing^and  delightfxd  to  die 
eye. 

In  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  men  and  animab, 
there  are  innumerable,  as  well  as  wonderfiil,  proofs  of  the  Wis- 
dom of. God.  The  means  by  which  an  ample  supply  foraH 
these  wants  is  coutinusdly  furnished,  were  they  not  the  objects 
of  our  daily  inspection,  and  thus  rendered  so  familar  as  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  unregarded,  would  awaken  in  our  minds, 
not  approbation  merely,  but  amazement.  A  single  plant  pro- 
duces yearly  a  great  number  of  seeds ;  so  many  as  to  fumisb, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  abundant  assurance,  that 
that  kind  of  plant  shall  be  continued  throughout  the  successive 
ages  of  the  world.  As  a  farther  security,  these  seeds  are,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  and  in  all  probability  universally,  incor- 
ruptible, when  lodged  below  the  depth,  within  which  vegeta- 
tion springs;  notwithstanding  they  are  so  e.nsily  dissoluble 
above  that  limit.  By  the  latter  circumstance,  an  easy,  certam, 
and  abundant  vegetation  is  secured :  by  the  former,  seeds  are 
treasured  in  the  earth  for  long  periods  of  time ;  whence  by 
deep  plowing,  digging,  and  other  means,  they  are  brought 
again  within  the  region  of  vegetation,  and  spring  in  the  same 
manner  as  fresh  seeds.  I  have  been  satisfactorily  informed 
of  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  which  had  in  this  manner  been  cer. 
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taiiily  kept  in  the  earth  no  less  than  two  hundred  years.  The 
(SfurioH  of  these  seeds  over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  accomplished 
by  means,  wUch  are  perhaps  still  more  wonderiiil.  Such  seeds 
as  are  heavy,  and  immoveable  by  more  obvious  means ;  such 
for  mstance  as  the  stones  and  seeds  of  fruits,  are  commonly 
swallowed  both  by  birds  and  beasts,  and  conveyed  in  their  sto- 
macliswhithersoeverthey  rove,  and  are  ultimately  planted,  not 
only  in  the  neighbouring  fields  and  countries,  but  also  in  more 
distant  regions.  Others  of  considerable  weight  are  lodged 
peraianently  in  a  large  and  light  husk,  which,  together  with 
the  seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated,  after  the  seed  has 
become  ripe,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over  extensive  tracts. 
Others  still  are  winged  and  feathered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  easily  wafted  in  the  breeze,  and  spread  through  all  the  sur- 
itHmding  country.  A  young  gentleman  once  in  my  presence  ex- 
amioing  a  seed  of  a  particular  kind  of  grass,  and  finding  a  beau- 
tiful feather  thus  adhering  to  it,  was  so  struck  with  tins  contri- 
vance for  the  dispersion  of  such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that  he 
exclaimed,  '  The  man  must  be  a  brute,  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  God.' 

The  most  necessary  and  useful  things  are  abo,  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom,  generally  diffused ;  while  those  which  are  less 
interesting  to  human  happiness,  are  more  rare  and  solitary. 
Food,  raiment,  drink  and  fuel,  are  spread  everywhere.  Gold 
and  gems,  wines  and  spices,  are  found  only  in  particular 
places.  Wheat  and  grass,  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables, 
grow  in  more  soils  and  climates  than  any  other^  Water  and 
air  exist  throughout  the  world,  and  are  placed  beyond  the  con- 
troul  of  man.  Gould  any  one  of  our  race  command  either  of 
these  elements,  he  would  possess  an  absolute  dominion  over 
^ery  inhabitant  of  those  regions  to  which  this  command  ex- 
tended. Animals  useful  for  food,  or  other  important  purposes 
of  man,  are  multiplied  easily  to  any  extent.  Fish,  which  fur- 
bish so  considerable  a  part  of  human  sustenance,  multiply,  in  a 
^nse,  endlessly.  Other  animals  of  inferior  use  are  by  various 
causes  limited  to  a  very  moderate  increase.  The  clothing  of 
^mmals  changes  with  the  change  of  climate.  When  removed 
^  a  cold  latitude  it  becomes  thick,  soft,  and  warm ;  when  to 
^  hot  latitude,  it  becomes  thin,  coarse,  and  cool.  Without 
these  changes,  the  animals  thus  removed  would  be  unable  to 
'ive. 
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Both  the  body  and  mind  of  man  are  astonishing 
of  wisdom,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  different  wajs.  As  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  subject  for  a  purpose  somewhat  ififferent,  in  i 
former  Discourse ;  and  as  it  is  so  often  insisted  on  by  odien, 
I  shall  dismiss  it  with  only  two  or  three  observations.  Ths  * 
eye»  says  Nicholson,  were  all  other  arguments  for  the  ejdstenee 
of  God  unknown  or  lost,  would  remmn  an  unanswerable  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  self-restoring  power  of  our  bodies 
when  diseased  or  wounded,  is  among  the  most  extraordimaj 
evidences  of  this  attribute. 

II.  I  shall  now  mention  some  other  exhibitions  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Chd,  less  frequently  insisted  on  than  those  alreadj 
specified. 

1.  A  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  nature  is  found  in  theai> 
complishment  of  many  ends  by  few  and  simple  means. 

The  great  principle  of  gravitation,  for  example,  unites  aiil 
holds  together  the  corpuscles,  which  constitute  worlds ;  coB- 
bines  in  one  vast  union  the  worlds  which  compose  a  systeni^ 
generates  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  comets  round  the 
sun,  and  of  their  satellites  round  the  planets ;  and  governs, 
universally,  their  regularity  and  harmony ;  levels  the  surftoe 
of  the  ocean,  and  prevents  it  from  overflowing  the  land ;  pro- 
duces, as  one  cause  at  least,  the  ascent  of  vapour,  and  the  de- 
scent of  rain;  gives  birth  to  the  continuance  of  all  bodies o« 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  regulates  the  motions  of  animab 
and  of  mankind,  together  with  all  mechanical  powers  and  ope- 
rations ;  and  thus  extends  a  governing,  necessary,  and  mo^t 
useful  influence  over  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants.  TI10 
mean  here  is  one,  the  ends  are  innumerable,  and  the  infln- . 
ence  of  the  mean  is  everywhere  necessary,  and  all  tibat  is  ne- 
cessary. 

Water,  in  the  ocean,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  vapour* 
Hence  are  formed  mists  and  clouds ;  which,  beside  presentiog 
the  eye  with  innumerable,  ever-varying,  and  delightful  pros- 
pects ;  sheltering,  in  intense  heats,  the  bodies  of  men  and  anir 
mals  from  the  blaze  of  the  sun ;  pointing  out  various  approach- 
ing changes  of  weather ;  and  thus  warning  mankind  both  (* 
the  land  and  on  the  sea,  of  approaching  danger,  or  announcing 
the  arrival  of  safety ;  become  the  sources  of  rain,  dews,  bail 
and  snow,  and  the  origin  of  fountains,  brooks,  lakes  and  riveil. 
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these  the  earth  is  watered,  enriched  and  beautified ;  and 
n  supplied  with  food  and  drink,  with  raiment  and  fhel.  By 
se  also,  all  animals  are  supplied  with  sustenance  and  enjoy- 
Dt.  Water  also  is  not  only  the  general  nourishment,  but 
t  chief  component  part  of  all  vegetables,  and  a  principal 
3  of  all  animal  bodies.  At  the  same  time  it  moves  innu- 
rable  machines  of  different  kinds,  abridges  in  a  wonderful 
pree  the  labour  of  man,  and  performs  a  vast  variety  of  im- 
tant  purposes  which  without  it  would  be  impossible.  In 
I  ocean  it  is  moreover  a  menstruum,  in  which  salt,  being 
9olved,  is  raised  to  the  surface,  and  thereby  crystallieing 
Mumes  a  part  of  the  food  of  men  and  animals,  without  which 
ir  sustenance  would  be  uncomfortable  and  ptecarious,  if 
'  impossible.  Water  is  also  an  indispensable  material  in  a 
It  multitude  of  chemical,  medical,  economical,  and  other 
ificial  processes ;  and  has  in  this  way  wonderftilly  enlarge(|, 
1  is  still  in  this  way  daily  enlarging,  the  comfort  and  the 
>wledge  of  mankind.  Finally,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  naviga- 
1 ;  and  thus  the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce,  and  of  die 
igrqdiical  and  natural,  as  well  as  much  other  knowledge, 
isessed  by  men. 

The  same  doctrine  might  be  extensively  illustrated  by  the 
loat  immmerable  purposes  of  which  fire,  air  and  light,  are 
I  means ;  as  weU  as  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  subjects, 
nerally  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  few  elements  to  which 
naterial  substances  have  been  afaready  reduced,  constitute 
the  bodies,  and  are  the  causes  of  all  the  immensely  numer- 
I  operations  which  exist  in  the  material  world ;  and  in  their 
nUnation  and  their  efficacy,  gloriously  display  the  wisdom 
1  the  goodness  of  their  Creator. 

2.  Tim  unceasing  and  universal  variety  introduced  into 
I  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  is  a  strong  exempUfi- 
\um  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
The  creation  of  a  single  being,  or  the  production  of  a  single 
mt,  furnishes  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  ideas  existing  in 
» effecting  mind,  of  which  either  is  a  copy,  and  in  conformity 
which,  each  was  brought  into  existence.  A  repetition  of 
i  same  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  second  being  exactly 
enbling  the  first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a 
ond  time,  and  discover  nothing  new  concerning  the  Creator. 
mce  were  two  or  more  beings  or  events  exactly  like  each 
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other,  to  be  brought  into  existence,  none,  except  die  fin 
would  at  all  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  mind  by' wUeh  tk 
were  effectiiated.  Every  variety  in  benngs  or  events  is  a  00 
disclosure  of  the  character,  skill  and  contriyance  of  the  Creotei 
and  where  we  understand  the  end  for  which  it  exists,  of  M 
goodness  also.  For  this,  as  one  great  reason,  God  undodh 
edly  has  formed  and  conducted  all  things  on  the  plan  of  vi 
versal  variety.  No  two  beings  or  events  appear  predsd 
alike.  The  leaves  of  trees,  the  blades  of  grass,  tod  the  pn 
tides  of  sand,  as  well  as  other  more  important  and  more  coi 
plicated  objects,  exhibit,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  an  endlei 
diversity.  This  characteristic  extends  through  die  miiieni 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  kingdoms,  and  throughout  tf 
whole  progress  of  events. 

In  every  one  of  the  individuals  composing  these,  may  b 
seen  something  which  is  peculiar ;  and  which,  in  a  pecda 
manner,  unfolds  the  ideas,  the  contrivance,  the  wisdom  of  fli 
Infinite  Mind.  Ajs  the  diversity  is  literally  boundless,  so  w 
are  presented  by  it  with  a  picture  of  thie  endlessly  diveraM 
views  and  conceptions  of  him,  in  whose  mind  all  existed  ftoi 
the  beginning. 

By  this  scheme  of  things,  a  field  is  opened  to  intelligent  be 
ings  for  learning  and  understanding  this  glorious  part  of  A 
divine  character.  By  the  love  of  variety  and  novelty,  whic 
he  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  rational  creatures,  he  has  wit 
the  same  wisdom  prompted  them  voluntarily  to  an  unceasing 
unwearied,  and  delightful  study  of  his  works,  which  are  oiil 
displays  of  himself.  Thus  an  effectual  and  most  wise  provisio! 
is  made  for  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  character,  on  wiit 
alone  is  ultimately  founded  our  admiration,  reverence,  lor 
and  obedience.  A  virtuous  mind,  surveying  this  wonderfii 
subject,  can  scarcely  fail  to  exclaim,  '  O  Lord !  how  manifot 
are  thy  works !     In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.* 

Further  :  Variety  is  the  foundation  of  all  discernment  an 
discrimination  in  rational  beings,  and  this  again  is  the  directoi^ 
of  all  our  various  conduct.  For  example,  if  the  features  o 
the  human  face,  and  the  figure  of  the  human  person,  were  no 
perpetually  various,  we  could  not  know  one  man  from  anothei 
nor  distinguish  our  parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  c 
enemies.  The  judge  would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  b( 
tween  the  criminal  and  his  innocent  neighbour,  nor  betwec 
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e  witness  and  a  stranger.  Hie  parties  would  become  twiii$. 
ba  xiglit  of  the  judge  himself  to  sit  upon  the  bench  would  be 
lUy  doubted  and  denied,  and  the  child  of  a  beggar  or  a 
cdgner  might  successfuUy  dispute  the  title  to  a  throne  with 
p  lawful  heir^  Were  the  varieties  even  of  the  htmum  voic$ 
I  cease,  a  great  part  of  the  important  concerns  of  mankind 
raid  be  immediately  so  perplexed  and  disturbed  as  to  be  ne- 
Hnarily  given  up.  Nor  could  any  clue  be  found  to  guide  us 
It  of  the  labyrinth,  in  which  we  should  be  lost  Nay,  if  the 
^"Writing  of  men  were  to  become  uniform,  there  would  be 
fkpnd  of  all  certainty  in  our  correspondence,  in  our  instru- 
lents  of  conveyance  and  obligation,  in  signatures  of  testimony, 
geocy  and  office ;  in  public  and  private  records,  and  in  a 
rord  in  every  thing  wldch  was  the  work  of  the  pen.  From 
brae  few  instances  we  learn,  what^indeed  might  be  illustrated 
J  thousands  of  others,  the  supreme  vrisdom  with  which  this 
wneij  has  been  introduced  into  the  creation  of  God. 

3.  The  divine  Wisdom  is  eminently  conspicuous,  in  spread" 
y  over  the  Creation  certain  kinds  and  degrees  of  resem- 
Imcs  and  uniformity. 

Under  the  last  head  I  have  observed,  that  all  things  differ 
om  each  other.  It  is  stiU  true,  and  a  truth  of  immense  im- 
irtance,  that  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  resemblances 
loywhere  diffused,  and  not  less  wonderful  than  the  variety 
Udi  I  have  specified.  These  resemblances  are  the  founda- 
m  of  trhat  logicians  term  the  genera  and  species,  or  the  kinds 
id  sorts,  under  which  all  the  objects  of  our  perception  are 
ranged.  Were  there  no  such  resemblance,  there  could  be 
»  soch  arrangement ;  and  were  there  no  such  arrangement, 
B  should  scarcely  know  any  thing  beyond  the  present  object, 
■r  knowledge  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  general  truths ; 
id  every  such  truth  is  a  proposition,  declaring  what  is  true 
VDceming  a  vast  number  of  individuals.  One  general  truth 
lerefbre  contains  all  the  knowledge  which  would  be  conveyed 
f  a  number  of  propositions,  declaring  the  same  thing  equal 
\  the  whole  number  of  the  individuals  included.     But  if  we 

a 

>uld  not  arrange  individuals  into  such  classes  or  sorts,  every 
reposition  which  we  formed  must  be  of  the  kind  which  logi- 
ians  call  singular,  or  must  respect  one  individual  only ;  and 
iotUng  would  be  communicated  or  learned  by  means  of  it,  but 
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what  respected  merely  that  individual.  Of  course  ereiy  i 
tribute  of  every  other  individual  must  still  be  learned  anei 
The  multitude  of  such  propositions  which  would  be  necessai 
to  express  what  is  now  declared  by  one  general  troth,  woid 
in  a  short  time  overburden  the  memory,  patience,  and  strengt 
of  the  mind,  and  fatigue  it  to  Usdessness  and  despair.  Md 
would  in  this  case  always  be  children,  necessarily  ignorant  < 
the  nature,  qualities  and  uses,  of  almost  every  thing  wit 
which  they  were  concerned.  But  if  there  were  no  such  re 
semblance  or  uniformity,  there  could,  as  I  have  remarked,  b 
no  such  arrangement  laade  by  the  mind.  The  ideaa  of  kind 
and  sorts  would  never  be  formed.  No  general  propositioii 
could  be  made,  and  no  general  truths  exist :  for  eveiy  snd 
truth  is  merely  a  declaration,  concerning  resemblance  or  uii 
formity.  Of  course  men,  as  to  their  knowledge,  would  be 
infants  for  ever. 

As  therefore  by  the  variety  found  in  all  things,  and  Ik 
differences  which  they  everywhere  exhibit,  Grod  has  opened  Ui 
character  boundlessly  to  our  view,  and  prompted  us  to  study  il 
for  ever ;  so  by  their  uniformity  and  resemblance  he  has  eft* 
abled  us  to  know  it,  and  prepared  us  for  an  everlasting  pro- 
gress in  intellectual  improvement.  In  both  united,  he  has  dtf- 
played  consummate  Wisdom. 

4.  The  Wisdom  of  Chd  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  the  com- 
munication of  language  to  mankind. 

Language  is  the  medium  by  which  we  convey  our  thoi^ti 
to  each  other,  and  record  them  for  personal  and  common  nse. 
If  we  could  not  convey  our  thoughts  to  each  otJier,  they  most 
of  course  be  confined  to  our  own  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would 
know  nothing  except  what  he  gained  from  his  own  obsenra* 
tion.  His  character  and  situation,  in  such  a  case,  can  be  veij 
imperfectly  imagined  by  us.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  l» 
must  be  sunk  far  below  the  state  of  a  savage,  and  dwindle 
into  a  character  incapable  of  existing,  except  in  that  mde 
wilderness  fancifully  styled  a  state  of  nature.  Even  the  ac- 
quisitions which  he  would  make  in  this  situation,  he  could  not 
leave  behind  him ;  but  however  inclined,  must  carry  them  iritk 
him  to  the  grave.  Every  generation,  if  successive  generatioi* 
could  exist,  would  begin  exactly  where  their  fathers  began? 
and  not  an  improvement  would  be  made  in  the  afiairs  of  meD* 
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Baeon  and  Newton,  Locke  and  Berkeley,  Addison  and  John- 
MB,  would  then  be  distingtiished,  if  distinguished  at  all,  as  we 
iow  mark  a  shrewder  ape,  or  a  more  sagacious  dog. 

By  the  communication  of  language  to  mankind,  God  has 
eoabled  us  to  unfold  to  each  other  all  our  thoughts,  emotions 
■Ad  designs ;  to  treasure  up  what  we  know  for  the  benefit  of 
our  posterity,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  common  danger  and 
•dfering,  of  common  safety  and  happiness ;  to  spread  the  same 
sentiihents  and  improvements  over  a  country,  a  continent,  or 
a  Irorld ;  to  embark  in  a  single,  useful,  and  great  design  all 
lAose  labours  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment ;  to  pub- 
KA  systems  of  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  common  rights, 
and  the  effectuation  of  the  common  duties ;  to  unite  nations 
ia  the  great  purposes  of  internal  and  external  defence,  to 
eontroul  the  vast  concerns  of  empires,  to  preserve  and  enlarge 
tte  science  of  preceding  ages,  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  salva- 
tion through  the  habitable  world,  to  advance  knowledge  and 
Tirtae  on  this  earth  towards  the  millennial  standard,  and  to 
prepare  endless  multitudes  of  mankind  for  immortal  happiness 
aiid  glory.  In  the  promotion  of  these  mighty  purposes,  Ian- 
gOBge  is  a  principal  and  indispensable  ingredient.  How 
strong  an  impression  does  it  bear  of  the  wisdom  of  God  ! 

By  the  contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom  which  communi- 
cated it,  is  language  so  formed  as  to  be  easily  learned  in  very 
tarly  childhood ;  the  period  in  which  necessit}'  most  demands 
that  it  should  be  learned.  Nay,  it  is  obviously  acquired  at 
tUf  period  with  far  less  diflSculty  than  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
At  the  same  time  the  great  body  of  words  is  so  formed,  that 
tiiey  possess  an  appellative  or  common  nature,  so  as  to  denote 
the  kinds  and  sorts  of  things  above  mentioned,  and  to  include 
all  individual  beings  and  events  comprised  by  a  sort  or  kind, 
ander  one  common  name.  Thus  the  noun,  Man^  denotes  all 
Sien ;  the  adjective.  Goody  denotes  that  which  is  good  in  every 
instance ;  the  participle.  Loving^  si^ifies  the  exercise  of  that 
affection  in  every  case  ;  the  verb,  Hate^  includes  all  exertions 
af  hatred;  and  the  adverb, Strf/z/y .  indicates  a  rapid  progress 
wherever  it  exists.  Hence,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  are 
enabled  to  conceive  clearly  of  things,  so  by  the  correspondence 
®f  Iang^age  with  our  conceptions,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  ot 
"^m  clearly.  A  few  words  in  this  manner  are  sufficient  to 
^^ress  an  immense  multitude  of  beings  and  events,  without 
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any  perplexity  or  confusion.  Were  this  not  the  stmcture  of 
language,  words  must  be  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  for  the 
purposes  of  communication  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  either  learned  or  re- 
membered. Nothing  but  the  familiarity  of  this  object  can 
prevent  us  from  admiring  the  wonderful  wisdom  which  it  dis- 
plays. 

5.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  gloriously  seen  in  constitutmj 
one  great  class  of  his  creatures  Moral  Agents. 

By  the  term,  Moral  Agent,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
I  intend  a  real  agent,  a  being  whose  thoughts,  affections  and 
actions  are  his  own.  Of  such  agents  the  divine  kingdom  is 
eminently  composed. 

By  forming  such  agents  in  innumerable  multitudes,  God  has 
made  beings  capable,  with  intelligence  and  choice,  of  coin- 
ciding and  co-operating  with  him,  in  his  own  infinitely  desiraUe 
and  excellent  purposes.  They,  with  a  distant,  but  real  resem- 
blance to  himself,  can  know,  love,  hate,  choose,  reject,  design* 
and  act ;  and  all  this  to  great  and  good  ends.  Particulariy, 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  in  some  good  degree  bis 
character,  designs,  dispensations,  law,  and  government;  and 
the  glory  and  excellence  discovered  in  them  all.  These  also, 
and  Him  as  the  Author  of  them,  they  are  capable  of  regarding 
with  wonder,  veneration,  and  love.  Him  they  are  capable  of 
worshipping  and  obeying.  To  each  other,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  able  to  extend  every  useful  thought,  every  amiable  af- 
fection, and  every  beneficent  action  :  and  can  thus  become  the 
means  of  mutual  improvement,  worth  and  happiness.  In  form- 
ing these  beings,  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  in  many  respects  glo- 
riously manifested.  Particularly,  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
the  subjects  of  real,  though  finite  benevolence,  and  of  directing 
this  disposition  by  their  understanding  to  an  unceasing  variety 
of  desirable  and  useful  purposes ;  as  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
moting their  own  excellence  and  enjoyment,  and  that  of  each 
other ;  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing,  loving  and  glorifying 
him,  and  of  possessing  the  exalted  worth  and  expansive  hap- 
piness which  result  from  all  these  as  causes ;  and  as  immense 
multitudes  of  them  actually  do  all  the  things  which  I  have 
mentioned  ;  so  they  can  become,  and  do  in  fact  become,  de- 
lightful objects  both  of  the  benevolence  and  complacency  of 
God.     All  these  things  also  they  can  and  will  do,  in  a  never 
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ceaaing  progress  di^iighout  eternity.  In  forming  such 
agents  therefore,  God  has  made  for  himself  a  kingdom  su- 
premely glorious  and  divine  ;  composed  of  subjects  whom  his 
eye  regards  with  infinite  complacency^  to  whom  his  hand  is 
stretched  out  with  eternal  bounty ;  who>  as  a  vast  mirror^  re- 
flect, as  the  ocean  reflects  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  the  bound- 
less beauty  and  glory  of  their  Creator;  and  whom,  his  Toice 
vith  awful  but  delightful  accents  pronounces  to  be  a  work 
worthy  of  Jehovah. 

Hy  audience  will  undoubtedly  observe,  that  there  are  two 
great  manifestations  of  divine  Wisdom,  which  have  usually 
been  alleged  by  preachers,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in 
tUs  discussion ;  the  Redemption  of  Mankind,  and  the  Word  of 
God.  These  are,  beyond  a  question,  the  prime  exhibitions  of 
tUs  attribute.  The  Word  of  God  is  called  by  itself  *  Hbo 
Word  of  Wisdom ;'  the  Gospel  is  justly  declared  tor  be  *  the 
Wisdom  of  God.'  By  the  same  illustrious  title  is  Christ  known 
iQ  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  disclose  the  '  manifold  Wisdom'  of 
God  in  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Redemption^  b  expressly 
tiserted  to  be  the  end  for  which  all  things  were  created.  But 
tliere  is  not  opportunity  at  this  time  to  exhibit  either  of  these 
subjects,  in  such  a  light  as  they  both  indispensably  demand. 
On  a  future  occasion,  should  providence  permit,  I  may  consi- 
der them  at  large. 

The  illustrations  which  have  been  produced  in  this  Dis-' 
course,  although  a  very  few  out  of  an  endless  multitude,  ac- 
tually and  daily  existing,  are,  it  is  presumed,  amply  sufficient 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  a  full  conviction,  an  afiecting  sense,- 
of  the  Wisdom  of  God. 

A  single  remark,  intended  as  a  general  comment  on  the 
several  Discourses  concerning  this  most  sublime  and  wonderful 
^all  subjects,  the  Existence  and  Character  of  the  Creator, 
*Wl  conclude  this  Sermon. 

When  we  call  to  mind  even  those  views  of  the  subject  which 
We  been  here  succinctly  and  imperfectly  given ;  we  cannet, 
I  tkink,  fail  to  exclaim.  How  great  and  glorious  a  being  is 
Ood! 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations  which  I  proposed  to 
^e  on  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  and  considered 
^  vast  subject  as  it  is  presented  to  us  both  by  Reason  and 

VOL.  I.  p 
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Revelation.  What  an  amazing  character  is  here  manifested  to 
our  view !  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  eternal,  imnratable,  om- 
nipresent, omniscient,  almighty,  and  independent;  the  onij 
good,  just,  faithful,  true,  merciful,  and  wise ;  the  Maker,  Ae 
Preserver,  the  Benefactor,  and  the  Ruler  of  all  things;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.'  What  a  Character,  what 
a  Being,  is  this !  How  do  all  creatures  in  his  presence,  and  in 
comparison  with  his  greatness  and  perfection,  shrink  into  no- 
thing, and  become  justly  *  counted  to  him  as  less  than  nothinc: 
and  vanity ! '  How  truly,  how  suitably  to  his  character,  does 
he  say,  '  I  am,  and  there  is  none  else.'  How  wondeiiid  a 
Cause  must  He  be,  from  whom  all  things  are  derived.  Hoir 
divine  an  Architect  must  He  be,  who  with  '  his  finger  laid  die 
foundation  of  the  earth,  and  built  his  stories  in  the  heavens.' 
How  amazing  a  Ruler,  '  who  doth  according  to  his  wiD  in  Ae 
armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth; 
whose  hand  none  can  stay,  and  to  whom  no  being  may  say, 
*  What  doest  thou  ?'  How  exalted  a  Benefactor,  *  who  giveth 
unto  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.'  How  perfect  a 
God,  who  conducts  his  inmiense  kingdom  along  the  ages  of 
eternity,  with  ever  increasing  glory,  happiness  and  perfection ! 

How  infinitely  different  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures 
irom  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  of  philosophy,  and  of  infidelity. 
How  many  weaknesses  disgrace,  how  many  passions  pollute, 
how  many  vices  deform,  these  objects  of  man's  device,  ap^ 
plause,  and  homage.  '  All  of  them  are  vanity  and  a  He ;  and 
they  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them,  and  so  is  every  one 
that  putteth  his  trust  in  them.  There  is  none  of  them  ftat 
considereth  in  his  heart ;  in  none  of  them  is  there  knowledge 
or  understanding.  They  feed  on  ashes ;  a  deceived  heart 
hath  turned  them  aside,  that  they  cannot  deliver  their  sonis, 
nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  our  right  hands  ?  Lift  up  your 
eyes  on  high,  and  behold.  Who  hath  created  these  things - 
Who  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number  ?  Who  calleth  them 
all  by  names?  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span  ?  Who 
hath  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure ;  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance!' 

But  thou,  '  O  Zion  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thV 
voice ;  and  rejoice  with  joy  and  singing.  Thou  shalt  see  tb^- 
jflory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  thy  God.      He  sh*^^ 
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come  with  a  strong  hand,  and  his  ann  shall  role  for  him.  Be- 
hold^  his  reward  is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.  He 
diall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd^  he  shall  gather  the  lambs 
with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.  For  thus  saith 
the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhdbketh  eternity,  whose  name 
is  Holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place;  with  him  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite.  For 
I  will' not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  alwa^ys*  wroth  :  for 
the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have 
made.' 

Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principali- 
ties, and  Powers,  feel  no  employment,  no  honour,  no  happi* 
nets  so  great,  as  to  worship,  serve  and  glorify  God  for  ever 
and  ever.  With  wonder,  awe,  adoraliott  and  transports^  they 
surround  his  throne,  '  veil  their  faces,  cast  their  crowns  at  his 
feet,  and  eease  not  day  nor  night,  crying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to 
cffltae.' 

If  men  possessed  the  disposition  of  angel^,  their  employ- 
nents,  their  views,  and  their  happiness  would  in  substance  be 
tliftsttne.  No  Polytheists,  no  Atheists,  no  Infidels,  would  ever 
,  Iiava  didgraeed  the  human  name.  To  this  end,  no  enlargement 
of  our  undei^tanding  is  necessary.  A  mere  change  of  <Cspo« 
sitbu  would  convert  this  world  into  one  great  temple  of  ^eho- 
^  in  which  one  faith  would  command  and  controul,  and  one 
Worship  ascend  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incense,  '  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same.'  *  Holiness  to  the 
'  Wd  would  be  written '  on  the  hearts,  the  lips,  the  employ- 
i>^ts,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  great  family  of  Adam.  Every 
heart  would  glow  with  love  and  rapture,  and  every  hill  and 
valley  become  vocal  with  praise.  In  all  his  wonderful  works, 
^od  would  be  sou^t  and  seen,  acknowledged  and  glorified. 
'Bvery  being  and  event  would  be  viewed  only  as  a  manifestation 
^f  trod ;  and  the  universe  contemplated  as  a  vast  picture,  exhi- 
^^g,  in  forms  and  varieties  innumerable,  the  wisdom  and 
^er,  the  benevolence  and  amiabteness,  the  beauty  and  glory 
^  Jehovah. 
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THE   DECREES   OF   GOD. 


BUT  HE  IS  IN  ONB  MIND,  AND  WHO  CAN  TURN  HIM 
AND,  WHAT  HIS  S6UL  DBSIRBTH,  EVEN  THAT  HI 
DOBTH. 

JOB  xxiii.  13. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  Job  asserts,  that  the  mind  or  vi 
of  God  is  one  and  unchangeable,  or  incapable  of  being  tinned 
and  that  all  its  dictates,  or  desires,  are  carried  by  him  inl 
execution.  '  As  God  does  whatsoever  he  chooses,  it  is  hard! 
necessary  to  observe  that  he  does  nothing  but  what  he  choose 
As  his  mind  is  unchangeable  and  but  one ;  so,  this  being  m 
mitted,  it  is  intuitively  certain  that  it  has  always  been  but  on 
As  all  things  were  originated,  are  preserved,  directed  an 
controlled  by  God ;  so  it  is  plain  that  they  all  come  to  pai 
exactly  according  t6  his  pleasure.  This  doctrine  is  therefor 
clearly  contained  in  the  text ; — 

That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  m 
cordance  wHh  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  what  is  conumml^ 
called.  The  Decrees  of  God. 

Before  I  begin  the  direct  discussion  of  tins  doctrine,  I  shal 
make  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  n 
subject  has  been  the  fowidation  of  more,  or  more  strenuous 
controversy  than  this.  By  various  classes  of  Christians,  am 
some  of  them  very  numerous,  it  has  been  roundly  and  steadil; 
denied  in  form.  The  things  which  have  been  written  cod 
cenmg  it  with  heat  and  obstinacy,  would  fill  many  Tolumes 
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has  been  asserted  to  be  injurioas  to  the  diTine  character, 
id  destructive  of  all  finite  moral  agency.  Those  who  have 
Aden  the  doctrine,  have  been  chiarged  by  their  antagonists 
ifli  denying  the  firee  agency  of  God  himself;  and  with  intro- 
icing  into  the  Christian  system  the  stoical  doctrine  of  Fate, 
id  making  an  iron-handed  Necessity,  or  blind  Destiny,  the  ulti- 
ate  and  irresistible  disposer  of  all  things.  At  the  same  time 

has  been  alleged,  that  they  shroud  all  hnman  hopes  in  mid- 
gfat  darkness,  and  prevent  or  destroy  every  eflTbrt  of  man  to 
9come  finally  virtuous  and  happy. 

Such  things  as  these  certainly  prove,  that  there  is  in  the  hu- 
lan  nund  a  strong  bias  against  the  doctrine.'  This  appears 
ften  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  believe  it,  many  of  whom 
36m  desirous  that  it  should  either  rarely  oir  never  be  brought 
ito  the  desk.  Multitudes  appear  utterly  unwilling  even  to 
Diverse  concerning  it,  and  perhaps  equal  multitudes  decline 
0  make  it  a  subject  of  contemplation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  doctrine  has  been  indis- 
netiy  handled,  both  in  sermons  and  in  other  discourses.  As 
ttoy  diingB  pertaining  to  it  are  in  their 'nature  very  abstruse, 
•d  many  others  li^  without  the  reach  of  the  human  under- 
tending  ;  so  it  will  be  easily  believed,  that  in  the  ardour  of 
ivestigation,  disputants  will  of  course  be  in  danger  of  assert- 
■gmany  things  which, are  neither  satisfactorily  evinced,  ma- 
vdy  considered,  nor  well  understood  by  themselves;  and 
stend  their  enquiries  to  many  other  things,  about  winch  in- 
piiition  is  fruitless,  because  discovery  is  impracticldl^le.  The 
Kmnds  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  human  race,  are 
ixed ;  and  beyond  them  it  cannot  pass.  They  are,  however, 
^ktmt  enough  from  each  other  to  leave  a  field  of  investigation 
10  ample  as  to  allow  of  the  utmost  employment  of  the  greatest 
dents.  Every  attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  beyond  them 
>  miwise,  both  because  it  is  vain,  and  because  it  is  a  waste  of 
hi  time  which  might  be  usefully  employed  on  things  within 
Hir  reach. 

But  if  the  doctrine  which  I  have  stated  is  true ;  if  it  is  a 
loetrine  revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  pro- 
per subject  of  thought,  of  conversation,  and  of  preaching ; '  for 
■t  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  and  is  profitable 
^  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instrncfion  in 
'^teousness.'     Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be 
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itsefialy  to  make  it  a  subject  of  very  frequent  discussion  in  tfac 
pulpit  A  considerable  number  of  persons  in  every  congie^ 
gation  must  be  regarded  as  being  imperfectly  compet^it  k 
judge  advantageously  of  such  a  subject  from  such  discussions 
Such  persons,  to  say  the  least,  would  fail  of  being  instructed 
and  if  not  instructed,  would  probably  be  bewildered.  At  th 
same  time,  though  frequently  asserted,  it  is  very  little  discussei 
in  the  Scriptures :  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  allucUng  to  it,  break 
out  iato  thb  exclamation  ;  '  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  boti 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  an 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!' 

No  occasion  can  be  more  proper  for  the  introduption  of  fU 
doctrine  into  the  desk  than  the  present.  I  have  just  finish^ 
a  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  GoU 
His  decrees,  or  counsels,  are  the  next  subject  of  inquiry  ip 
system  professedly  comprising  aU  the  important  doctrines* 
Theology.  That  the  doctrine  concerning  this  sulgect  which  j 
true  and  scriptural,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  one  and  a  ver 
important  one,  of  such  a  system,  will  not  be  questioned,  eitb^ 
by  those  who  believe  or  those  who  disbelieve  the  docUine  di 
vanced,  as  the  principal  subject  of  the  present  Discourse.  Tb 
controversies  about  it,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  |by  th 
several  disputants,  prove  this  point  beyond  any  necessiiyi 
debate. 

In  considering  this  doctrine,  I  shall  attempt,  first,  to  eif^ 
it ;  secondly,  to  prove  it ;  and  thirdly,  to  answer  the  objectias 
commonly  made  against  it. 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  explain  this  doctrine. 

This  is  peculiarly  necessary ;  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  bot 
its  friends  and  enemies  have  perplexed  it  not  a  littie,  by  tk 
manner  \xx  which  they  have  represented  the  doctrine,  and  eac 
other*s  opinions. 

It  has  been  frequentiy  said,  that  the  Decrees  of  God  at 
the  consequence  of  his  knowledge,  and  that  his  foreknowkdf 
is  in  consequence  of  his  decrees :  and  it  is  asked,  how  is  it  poi 
sible  that  God  should  foreknow  the  existence  of  any  thing,  un 
til  he  has  decreed  that  it  should  exist  ?  This  phraseology,  i 
applied  to  men  or  other  finite  beings,  might  be  correct.  Soei 
beings  usually  consider,  then  determine,  and  then,  so  far  as  i 
applicable  to  their  nature  and  circumstances,  foresee  or  fore 
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know  the  event.  But  when  applied  to  God,  it  is  necessiarily 
erroneous.  In  theDivine  Mind,  succession  is  impossible.  .There 
is  not,  there  cannot  be,  one  act,  by  which  God  knows  any  or 
all  things  ;  another  following  it,  by  which  he  determines  their 
existence ;  and  then  another,  by  which  he  fordknows  that  they 
will  exist  Whatever  exists  in  theDivine  Mind  exists  co-etane- 
1^  oQsly  and  co-etemally,  with  all  other  things  which  exist  in  it. 
God  in  this  respect  is  no  more  the  subject  of  *  variableness,  or 
any  shadow  of  turning,'  than  in  other  respects.  Whatever  is 
intended  by  knowledge,  foreknowledge,  or  decrees,  all  is 
8imuItaneous,or  absolutely  co-existent.  St.  Paul  exhibits  this 
sabject  in  a  happier  manner.  '  Whom  he  foreknew,*  says  this 
Apostle,  '  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son.'  By  this  declaration  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  the  predestination  spoken  of  followed  the  foreknow- 
ledge, any  more  than  that  the  foreknowledge  followed  the 
predestination.  The  Apostle  says,  '  Whom  he  foreknew,'  not 
ailer  he  had  foreknown  them. 

Should  it  be  said  that  this  phraseology  is  adopted  merely  in 

condescension  to  human  infirmity,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 

express  these  things  as  they  exist  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 

not  in  the  order  of  time ;  I  answer,  that  the  language  is  still 

^^angerous,  because  it  is  incorrect  in  itself;  and  so  liable  to  be 

'lUsunderstood,  that  it  leads  both  those  who  use  it  and  those  to 

^hom  it  is  used,  into  very  serious  errors.     The  act  or  state  of 

^e  Divine  Mind,  which  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all 

^bings,  is  one ;  and  there  never  was  a  period  in  duration,  nor 

^ven  an  indivisible  moment,  in  which  it  was  not  absolutely 

^Hd  inseparably  one. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  often  said  to  be  general  and  spe- 
^^i<d;  the  special  decrees  being  those  which  respect  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  mankind,  and  the  general  decrees  those 
^hich  respect  other  things.     This  language  is  also  in  my  view 
^iroaeous,  and  leads  those  who  adopt  it    into  mischievous 
consequences.     There  is  no  metaphysical  or  real  distinction 
^^  the  nature  of  the  several  decrees  of  God.     Nor  are  they 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  except  either  numerically,  or 
h  means  of  the  objects  which  they  respect.    Nor  is  there  any 
^^Te  speciality  pertaining  to  one  of  them  than  to  another. 
^^d  wills  or  chooses  the  existence,  conversion  or  salvation  of 
^  '^an,  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  descent  of  rain,  with  a 
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yolition  in  efvery  sense  metaphysically,  or  in  its  own  nature,  the 
same.  The  strict  truth  is,  that  one  indivisible  act,  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  properly  called  state  of  the  Divine  Mind,  gave 
birth  to  the  existence  of  all  things. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  frequently  styled  eternal.  They 
are  truly  eternal,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  eternal: 
viz.  they  are  eternally  present,  and  incapable  of  being  com- 
pared, metaphysically,  with  a  successive  state  of  being.  In 
this  sense  they  are  always,  like  God  himself,  possessed  of  an 
existence  eternally  present ;  being  no  other  than  an  unchaoge- 
able  state  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

Farther,  the  decrees  of  God  are  said  to  be  sovereign.    In 
explaining  this  term,  some  persons  E^eak  of  God  as  willing, 
decreeing,    &c.,  because  he  wills,  chooses   or  pleases,   &€.; 
while  others  on  the  contrary  suppose  that  the  Decrees  of  God, 
in  whatever  sense  understood,  must  if  they  exist,  be  arbitraiy, 
and  therefore  unreasonable;    and  hence  they  conclude  that 
there  are  no  such  decrees.   Both,  in  my  view,  think  smd  speak 
erroneously.    To  say  that  God  wills  a  thing,  because  he  wills 
it,  is  to  speak  without  meaning.     It  is  impossible  that  an; 
thing  should  be  the  cause  of  itself,  nor  can  an  act  be  any  more 
the  cause  of  its  own  existence  than  a  being.     This  doctrine,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  is  equally  true  of  the  fnal,  as  of  the  efficient 
cause.      Nothing  can  be  the  end  for  which  itself  exists.     The 
assertion  is  also  injurious  to  God ;  because  it  exhibits  him  as 
choosing,  or  decreeing,  without  any  reason,  and  to  no  end. 
This  conduct  in  men,  if  we  suppose  it  possible,  would  be  folly 
in  the  extreme :  it  can  therefore  never  be  imputable  to  '  the 
only  wise  God.'     The  decrees  and  the  conduct  of  God  are 
sovereign,  in  the  true  and    scriptural  sense ;  viz.  that  he  does 
according  to  his  will,  independently  and  irresistibly  ;  and  thai 
he  gives  no  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  any  farther  than 
he  pleases.     Still  it  is  equally  true,  that  ho  vnlls  nothing  with- 
out the  best  reason,  whether  the  reason  be  disclosed  to  his 
creatures  or  not.     Real  glory  to  himself,  and  real  good  to  his 
creation,  not  otherwise  attmnable,  furnish  the    reason  of  the 
divine  choice,  whether  it  respects  the  existence  or  motions  of 
an  insect,  or  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  a  man.    The  kind, 
the  degree,  the  manner,  and  many  other  things,  are  either 
wholly  or  partially  unknown  to  us ;  but  the  good  is  always  in 
yiew,  and  always  the  reason  of  the  divine  determination. 
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It  is  observable jthat  the  Scriptures  rarely  speak  of  this  sub- 
ject under  the  name  Decree.   This  word,  and  others  derived 
from  it,  are  used  in  th^  Old  Testament  twelve  times  with  a 
reference  to  God.     In  each  of  these  instances,  vl- particular 
determination  or  sentence,  concerning  a  particular  thing,  is 
spoken  of;  and  in  no  instance  that  general  determination,  or 
system  of  determinations,  usually  denoted  by  this  term  in  Theo- 
logical discussions.    In  the  New  Testament  the  word,  as  refer- 
ring to  God,  is  not  used  at  all.     Whenever  the  subject  of  this 
doctrine  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  words  counsel, 
purpose,  choice,  pleasure,  will,  or  some  other  equivalent  words, 
are  employed  to  express  it.     These  words  are  in  my  view 
more  adapted,  in  the  exact  metaphysical  sense,  to  the  subject, 
than  the  word  decrees ;  and  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  more 
jfut  conceptions  of  its  nature.     In  accordance  with  this  fact, 
I  diall  express  my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner.      What 
is  commonly  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God  is,  that  choice, 
or  pleasure,  of  the  Divine  Mind,  eternally  and  unchangeably 
inkerent  in  it,  by  which  all  things  are  brought  into  being. 

Having  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  Doctrine,  I  shall 
noiF  attempt, 

II.      To  prove  it. 

Under  this  head  I  shall,  first.  Allege  several  direct  Argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  doctrine;  and  secondly.  Suggest 
sereral  Difficulties  which  result  from  denying  it. 

I.  I  shall  allege  several  direct  arguments  in  support  of  tlie 
doctrine. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons,  besides  Atheists,  that 
^iysre  was  a  time  when  created  or  finite  beings  began  to  exist ; 
and  of  course,  that,  antecedently  to  this  time,  there  was  nothing 
except  God.  It  will  also  be  admitted, that  God  was  the  cause 
of  their  existence,  or  that  all  originally  derived  their  being 
from  him  in  some  manner  or  other.  With  these  things  in 
view,  I  observe, 

(1)  That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  were  eternally 
perfectly  known  to  God.  By  this  I  intend  alike  all  things 
pOMt6fe  as  well  as  actual,  and  the  nature,  qualities,  and  ope- 
''<rtiofu  of  all ;  together  with  all  supposable  connections,  de- 
Pendencies  and  relations.     I  mean  also  that  these  were  seen 
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with  one  single  view,  and  that  completely  comprehensive  and 
perfectly  clear,  by  the  Divine  Mind ;  so  that  nothing  pertain- 
ing to  them  in  any  respect  was  in  any  degree,  unperceived  in 
this  perfect  manner.  This  view  I  consider  also  as  being  abso- 
lutely one,  invariable  and  eternal.  It  never  began,  it  will 
never  terminate.  It  never  has  been,  it  never  will  he,  in  the 
least  degree  changed.  All  this  is  involved  in  the  Onuuscience 
of  God ;  and  has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  proved  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Divine  Character. 

(2)  In  the  nature  and  operations  of  things  there  is,  inhi- 
rent,  a  fouudation  for  preference  or  choice.     By  this  I  intend, 
that  some  of  the  tlungs  which  were  thus  known  by  the  Divine 
Mind^  were  better,  or  upon  the  whole  mpre  desirable;  and 
that  others  were  less  desirable.     This,  I  presume,  cannot  be 
denied.    It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  multitude  of  those  things 
which  we  can  imagine,  and  which  God,  if  he  pleased,  conld 
create,  are  much  less  desirable,  and  certainly  so,  even  in  tbe 
view  of  such  minds  as  ours,  than  other  things  which  he  has  ac- 
tually created.     Beyond  this  it  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted 
without  a  question,  that  many  things  which  we  can  ima^ne, 
are  absolutely   undesirable;    and  that  others  still  would,  if 
brought  into  existence,  be  incalculably  noxious  to  the  universe. 
That  an  individual  man,   for  example,   should  possess  the 
strength  of  an  elephant,  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  the  sight  and 
wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  fiend ;  or  that  an- 
other individual  should  possess  the  power  of  controuling  the 
elements  with  the  spirit  and  invulnerability  of  a  fiend  ;  would 
be  things  absolutely  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.   That 
the  Apostles  when  employed  to  publish  the  Gospel,  and  erect 
the  Christian  Church,  should  have  possessed  the  fraudulent  and 
impious  spirit  of  Voltaire,  would,  as  every  sober  man  must  ne- 
cessarily see,  have  been  a  fact  incalculably  injurious  to  man- 
kind.    These  three  instances  may  serve  as  representatives  of 
millions  more,  imaginable  even  by  the  limited  faculties  of  tbe 
human  mind. 

Should  it  be  said  that  in  the  multitude  of  possible  iimg^t 
there  were  many  equally  desirable ;  and  that  between  these 
there  is  no  foundation  for  a  choice ;  I  answer,  that  this  is  sftid 
gratuitously,  and  cannot  be  known  to  be  true.  Should  th^ 
person  who  says  it,  intend  that  the  things  specified  are  in  aU 
respects  exactly  alike,  and  only  numerically  different ;  it  3«iH 
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i  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  object  of  choice  proposed, 
to  create  only  one  of  these  similar  things,  and  for  that  end 

select  one  only.  If  this  be  the  thing  intended,  I  answer, 
at  he  amuses  himself  with  words  ;  for,  as  the  things  differ 
ily  numerically,  one  of  them  when  created,  is  equally  the 
vhetype  of  each  of  these  images,  and  no  more  of  one  than 
^any  other ;  and  whatever  is  included  in  the  nature  and  ope- 
itions  of  them  all,  is  conq)letely  realized  in  the  existence  of 
le.  But  if  the  object  intended  be,  whether  only  one,  or 
ore  than  one,  of  these  similar  beings  shall  be  created ;  then 
answer,  that  the  objector  has  himself  furnished  a  complete 
•undation  for  a  preference ;  the  cases  now  differing  from  each 
Jier,  as  a  unit  differs  from  two,  three,  or  more ;  or  a  singk 
an  from  many ;  a  difference  not  only  perceptible,  but  capa* 
eof  being  important,  to  any  supposable  degree.  Should  it 
i  said,  that  things  may  differ  in  some  minute  particulars, 
^i  yet  furnish  no  solid  foundation  for  a  preference :  I  reply, 
at  it  cannot  be  wisely  or  warrantably  said.  We  indeed  may 
)t,  and  usually  do  not  perceive  why  things  differing  very 
ttle  admit  of  such  a  preference ;  but  to  the  intuitive  and 
l-comprehensive  view  of  God,  a  little  difference  between  two 
lings  may,  in  the  eternal  progress  of  his  dispensations,  be  such 
i  to  produce  an  influence  on  the  universe  so  diverse,  as  to 
mder  one  entirely  beneficial,  and  the  other  wholly  noxious, 
ew  differences  can  be  more  minute  or  trifling  to  the  human 
jre,  than  the  existence  of  one  hair  more,  or  one  less,  on  the 
uman  head;  yet  God  has  informed  us,  that  these  are  all 
umbered  by  him ;  and  that  he  sees  a  reason  for  preferring  the 
omber  actually  existing. 

But  should  it  be  granted,  that  things,  materially  differing, 
dsting  in  any  numbers,  and  making  up,  in  several  instances, 
>iaplete  and  diverse  systems,  or  universes,  may  yet  be  equally 
ttzrable  in  the  view  of  God ;  I  answer  farther,  that  in  this 
ise  the  object  of  choice  would  be  to  create  one  of  these 
^stoms,  and  carry  it  into  complete  execution ;  and  it  being 
Jrfectly  indifferent  which  of  them  should  be  brought  into  be- 
g,  there  would  nothing  remain  to  be  resolved  on,  hut  the  act 
'  creating.  That  which  was  begun  in  pursuance  of  this  de- 
imination,  would  thenceforth  for.this  very  reason  be  prefer- 
>le  to  the  others,  and  be  the  most  perfect,  possible  4^tem« 

(8)  This  foundation  for  citoice  cawot  but   be  perfecibf 
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known  to  God.  As  this  position  will  not  be  questioned  hj 
any  person,  who  admits  the  doctrine  under  the  preceding  heaj^ 
and  plainly  cannot,  but  in  defiance  of  reason ;  I  proceed  ti 
observe, 

(4)  Jluit  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  the  existence  of  d 
those  things,  whose  existence  was  on  the  whole  desirable,  ml 
of  no  others.  The  benevolence  of  the  divine  character  fa^ 
nishes  complete  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  Tb 
benevolence  of  God  is  boundle^  and  perfect.  It  is  the  natnn 
of  benevolence  to  desire,  and  delight  in  the  existence  of  good; 
of  perfect  benevolence,  to  desire  the  existence  of  perfect  goo4, 
and  of  boundless  benevolence,  to  desire  the  existence  of  int- 
nite  good,  or,  in  other  words,  of  all  which  upon  the  whole  ■ 
good.  If  therefore  the  existence  of  any  thing  is  desirable, 
God  cannot  but  have  chosen  it,  because  its  existence  was  ne- 
cessary to  this  perfect  good ;  which  i6  the  supreme  object,  anl 
delight  of  his  benevolence.  The  existence  of  atiy  being,  or 
event,  is  desirable  upon  the  whole,  only  because  it  is  necessaijf 
to  the  perfect  good  which  I  have  mentioned,  either  by  cootii* 
buting  to  the  existence,  or  by  being  itself  a  part  of  that  good. 
It  is  therefore  completely  evident,  that  God  cannot  but  have 
chosen  the  existence  of  every  thing,  whose  existence  is  upoa 
the  whole  desirable. 

(5)  This  choice  of  God,  that  things  should  exist,  is  the  o»/y 
divine  energy,  and  the  only  cause  of  existence.  The  energy 
of  a  mind  is  its  will ;  and  this  is  synonymous  with  its  choice, 
generally  understood ;  each  act  of  the  will  being  no  other 
than  an  act  of  choice.  What  is  thus  true  of  every  finite  mind, 
is  eminently  true  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  In  the  Infinite  Mind 
there  are  no  successive  acts  of  choice  ;  but  one  universal  and 
unchangeable  pleasure,  which  gives  birth  to  every  thing.  I^ 
is  metaphysically  proper  to  say,  that  God  wiUs  all  things  into 
existence,  or  that  they  are  produced  by  his  choice,  in  the  full 
sense  in  which  any  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  its  efficient 
cause.  This  I  suppose  will  not  be  denied,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
istence of  beings  is  concerned.  The  only  question  will  pro- 
bably respect  events ;  and  particularly  those  which  are  called 
the  actions  of  moral  or  voluntary  creatures.  With  respect  to 
these  I  observe,  that  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  truth  of 

• 

this  doctrino,  whatever  difference    it  may  make  as  to  others* 
whether  we  suppose  God  to  will  the  existence  of  these  beings^ 
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imished  with  those  faculties  which  enable  them  to  act  in  any 
Wen  manner,  and  in  the  posse^on  of  which  they  will  really 
et  in  that  manner ;  qr  whether  we  suppose  him  to  will  the  ex- 
itence  of  their  actions  immediately.  The  pleasure  or  t^hoice 
{  God  in  the  former  case,  is  the  productive  cause  of  the  ex- 
steoce  of  these  beings,  and  of  their  faculties.  With  tibese 
■cnlties,  these  beings  of  course  will  certainly,  although  witli- 
\njL  any  necessity  except  what  is  attributable  to  inclination, 
lel  in  a  given  manner  in  every  case.  All  the  actions  of  which 
hey  wifl  tiius  be  the  subjects  were,  antecedentiy  to  the  ex- 
rtence  of  the  beings  in  question,  perfectiy  discerned  by  the 
ihnniscience  of  God ;  and  so  far  as  they  will  ever  have  ex- 
itence,  were  objects  of  his  choice  or  preference.  He  there- 
ore  willed  into  existence  such  beings,  possessed  of  such  facul- 
les  as  he  knew  would  certainly  give  birth  to  the  existence  of 
heir  actions.  Although  therefore  he  may  have  chosen  that 
lieir  action^  should  be  the  result  of  their  energy,  without  a 
Urect  exertion  of  his  oum ;  it  is  clear,  that  he  chose  the  exist- 
ence of  such  beings,  possessed  of  such  faculties,  with  a  perfect 
uiowledge  that  they  would  be  the  authors  of  such  actions,  and 
ihat  the  actions  would  exist.  As  therefore  he  chose,  that  be- 
ings who  he  certainly  knew  would  perform  these  actions, 
should  exist ;  it  is  evident  that  he  also  chose,  upon  the  whole, 
the  existence  of  the  actions  themselves. 

It  may-  pcrlmps  be  objected,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God 
the  author  of  sin :  I  answer,  for  the  present,  that  it  makes 
Ood  tlie  author  of  a  universe,  in  which  he  knew  that  sin  would 
exist.  A  further  answer  will  be  given,  when  this  subject 
Homes  tb  be  particularly  considered  under  the  third  head. 

(6)  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  the  doctrine  of  this  Dis- 
course.    The  text  is  a  strong  example  of  this  nature.     As  it 
has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  ahready,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your 
consideration.     In  Isaiah  xlv.  10,  God  says,  *  My  counsel 
shall  stand ;  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.'     This  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  complete  assertion  of  the  doctrine,  unless  it 
should  be  supposed  tiiat  there  are  things  done  and  existing  in 
the  universe,  which  are  without  and  beyond  the  counsel  of  God. 
According  to  this  supposition  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  part 
of  the  system  of  things  in  the  universe  was  not  contrived  by 
^,  was  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure,  nor  accomplished  with 
^  permission.     In  Isaiah  xliii.  13,  God  says,  '  I  will  work ; 
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attd  who  shall  let  it?'  And  in  Daniel  It.  8&,  it  is  decJaiH 
*  He  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  hesfren,  mi 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  ean  stay  h» 
hand,  or  say  nnto  him.  What  doest  Ihon? ' 

In  both  these  passages  it  is  asserted,  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sible opposition  or  hindrance  to  the  nniversal  agency  of  CM, 
which  operates  alike  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  in  both  a^ 
cording  to  his  will  or  pleasure.  In  Revelations  iv.  11, '  lie 
four  and  twenty  elders,  falling  down  before  Him  that  sitteA 
on  the  throne  in  the  heavens,  say,  Thon  art  Worthy,  O  Lord, 
to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power :  for  thou  hast  created 
all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created/ 
In  this  passage  it  is  asserted  that  all  things  were  created,  and 
exist,  for  the  pleasmre  of  God.  It  is  irresistibly  inferred 
therefore,  that  they  exist  according  to  his  plelism^.  In  Acts 
XV.  18,  it  is  said,  '  Known  finto  God  are  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world:'  and  in  Psalm  civ.  31,  'The 
Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.'  It  cannot  be  true  that  God 
wiU  rejoice  in  his  works,  unless  they  are  agreeable  to  hb 
pleasure,  nor  any  farther  than  they  are  agreeable  to  his  pies- 
sure ;  for  this  would  be  to  suppose,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in 
that  which  is  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure,  or  is  pleased  with 
that  which  does  not  please  him.  As  '  all  his  works  were 
known  to  him  from  the  beginning;'  so  they  were  certainlj 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure  from  the  beginning ;  else  it  could 
not  be  foreknown  and  foretold,  that  he  will  rejoice  in  them. 

That  the  actions  of  moral  beings  are  foreknown  by  God, 
is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Scriptures  are  either  predictions  of  the  volun- 
tary acts  of  such  beings ;  or  of  events   accomplished  by  their 
voluntary  actions ;  or  of  events    which,  without  these  action 
could  never  exist.     The    deluge  was  absolutely  predicted  by 
Noah,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  it  took  place; 
but  had  mankind  repented  in  that  period,  the   deluge  woald 
not  have  existed.     If  then  God  had  not  certainly  foreknown 
that  men  would  not  repent,  he  could  not  have  certainly  fore* 
told  the  deluge.    God  predicted  the  apostasy  of  the  EdomiteSy 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the  refusal  of  Pha* 
raoh  to  let  them  go,  their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  die 
revolt  of  ten   tribes  from  Solomon,  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  their  captivity,  their  return,  and  their  final 
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lestmctioii  by  the  Romans ;  the  life  and  death  of  Christy  the 
erection  and  progress  of  the  Christian  chnroh,  and  a  vast  mnl- 
itnde  of  other  events  which  cannot  now  be  mentioned.  Th^se 
events  were  not  only  the  voluntary  actions  of  tm&a,  or  the 
resnlt  of  them,  bat  involved  thousands  of  millions  of  such  ac- 
tions which  preceded  them^  and  were  necessary  to  theif  exist-' 
ence.   All  these  must  have  been  perfectly  foreknown  by  Ghxl, 
or  the  events  could  not,  with  either  truth  or  certainty,  have 
been  foretold.     These  actions  thus  foreknown,  were  ekher 
agreeable  or  contrary  to  the  pleasure  of  God ;-  that  is,  upon 
the  whole.   If  they  were  contrary  to  his  pleasure,  it  was  con- 
trary to  his  pleasure  that  they  should  exist.     Either  then  the 
cause  of  their  existence  was  sufficiently  powerful  to   bring 
Aem  into  being,  when  he  chose  that  they  should  not  exist ;  or 
be  chose  that  ihey  should  exist,  contrary  to  his  own  pleasure, 
or,in  other  words,  his  own  choice. 

Christ  is  said  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  *  delivered'  to  the 
Jews  '  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.* 
If  tins  declaration  can  need  proof,  it  is  found  abundantly  in 
die  numerous  predictions  of  this  event,  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  '  slain,'  that  is,  in  the 
purpose  of  God,  '  from  the  foundation  of  the  worid.'  The 
calling,  sanctification^  conversion,  and  salvation  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  are  said  to  be  '  according  to  the  eternal  purpose 
of  God.'  A  vast  multitude  of  declarations,  importing  the 
same  things  generally,  might  be  added  to  these,  were  it  ne- 
cessary. But  I  shall  only  observe  further  under  this  head, 
that  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence  are  exhibited  in 
tile  Scriptures  as  parts  of  one  great  plan^  xmiversally  devised 
and  conducted  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  ;  ex- 
teading  to  the  clothing  of  grass  and  the  falling  of  sparrows, 
die  government  of  this  world  and  the  regulation  of  the 
heavens.' 

2.  I  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  Difficulties  which  result 
frtm  a  denial  of  this  doctrine. 

That  God  made  all  beings  will  not  here  be  questioned. 
When  he  made  them,  he  either  made  them  with  or  without  a 
^^dgn.  If  he  acted  without  design,  he  acted  without  wisdom  ; 
*tt4  was  therefore  originally  unwise,  or  unpossessed  of  wis- 
^<Hii :  for  nothing  is  more  absolute  folly,  or  indicates  more  an 
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entire  destitution  of  wisdom,  than  to  act  without  design,  or 
without  an  end ;  and  especially  to  do  such  great  and  wonderfbl 
things  for  so  long  a  period,  without  an  end  in  view. 

If  God  acted  with  design  in  the  creUtion  of  all  things,  he 
either  provided  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  eod 
which  he  had  in  view,  or  ^he  did  not.  If  he  did  not,  it  was 
because  he  was  either  unable,  or  unwilling  to  do  it.  If  he  was 
unable,  it  was  either  because  he  knew  not  the  means  of  doing 
it,  or  because  he  had  not  power  to  bring  them  to  pass,  h 
the  former  case  we  deny  his  Onmiscience,  in  the  latter  his 
Onmipotence.  When  we  behold  the  wonderful  contrivance 
of  the  endless  multitude  of  things  in  creation  and  providence, 
we  cannot  in  the  exercise  of  reason,  doubt  his  Omniscience. 
When  we  call  to  mind,  that  they  were  brought  into  existence 
by  his  power,  we  cannot  doubt  his  Onmipotence.  He  wha 
contrived  the  universe,  plainly  knows  all  things.  He  lAo 
made  it,  can  plainly  do  all  things,  which  in  their  nature  aie 
possible. 

If  God  Mras  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  end  which  he  proposed  in  the  creation  of  aU  things,  it 
was  either  because  that  end  was  not  sufficiently  dear  to  bin, 
or  because  the  accomplishment  of  it  required  more  labour  and 
self-denial  than  its  importance  would  justify.  The  end  couU 
not  but  be  sufficiently  dear  to  him.  God  certainly  could  pro- 
pose to  himself  an  end  of  infinite  value ;  viz,  the  promotion  of 
infinite  good.  If  he  did  not  propose  this  end,  it  was  not  be- 
C4iuse  he  was  unable  to  propose  it,  but  because  he  was  unwill- 
ing. If  he  was  unwilling  to  propose  this  end,  when  it  was  ia 
full  view  before  him»  he  was  not  onlv  destitute  of  infinite  be- 
nevolence ;  but«  I  apprehend,  wholly  destitute  of  all  beneTO- 
lence ;  since  in  this  case  he  preferred  a  good  which  was  com- 
paratively nothing,  (as  being  finite)  to  that  which  was  infinite. 
If  he  is  infinitely  benevolent,  and  did  actually  propose,  as  the 
end  of  creating  and  governing  the  universe,  an  infinite  good, 
then  to  him  this  end  was  infinitelv  dear. 

m 

He  was  not  prevented  from  providing  for  the  accomplish- 
moiit  of  this  end  because  of  the  labour  or  self-denial  which  it 
would  require.  To  infinite  Benevolence,  no  efibrt  of  choke 
can  bt^  laborious  or  self-denying;  to  Onmiscience,  no  efibrt  of 
contrivance;  and  to  Omnipotence,  no  effort  of  execution. 
Tba  Infinice  Mind  acts,  of  coone,  with  perfect  ease.    '  The 
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•reator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth   fainteth  not,  neither  is 
eary.' 

If  God  did  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
hich  he  had  in  view,  then  it  will  either  be  accomplished,  or 
will  not  If  it  will  be  accomplished,  the  means  provided 
IT  this  purpose  are  all.  of  the  proper  nature,  and  will  operate 
I  the  prc^per  manner,  for  the  accomplishment  In  other 
^ords,  they  will  sustain  precisely  that  nature,  and  operate  in 
tiat  manner,  which  was  intended  by  the  Infinite  Mind,  when 
lie  end  was  proposed,  and  the  means  were  selected  for  bring- 
ig  it  to  pass«  Of  course,  both  the  end  and  the  means  were 
rom  the  beginning  known,  proposed,  chosen  and  determined, 
jGod. 

He  therefore  who  denies  this  doctrine,  wiU,  I  think,  find 
le  denial  followed  by  the  immoveable  difficulty  of  being 
bliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  deny  the  absolute  perfection  and 
ifinity  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  or  goodness. 

Further ;  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  are  not,  upon  the 
rhole,  such  as  God  originally  chose  they  should  be ;  it  must 
>e  either  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  be,  or, 
'mowing  this,  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence.  If 
le  did  not  originally  know  what  they  would  be,  then  his  crea- 
ores  communicate  to  him  continually  new  ideas,  and  those 
Q  endless  multitudes.  Of  course  lus  views  change  daily; 
md  instead  of  being  Omniscient  originally  and  eternally,  he  is 
lot  now,  nor  will  he  ever  be  Omniscient ;  but  will,  through- 
mt  eternity,  receive  continual  and  vast  accessions  of  know- 
edge,  communicated  to  him  by  his  voluntary  creatures ;  who 
n  this  case  devise  what  before  he  did  not  know,  and  act  what 
>dbre  he  never  conceived. .  In  this  case  also  his  knowledge 
iiust,  like  ours,  be  successive  and  mutable.  Nay,  as  his  mind 
« the  greatest  of  all  minds,  and  must,  according  to  this  sup- 
pontion,  continually  imbibe  knowledge ;  so,  from  its  extent  and 
i^mprehension,  it  must  imbibe  knowledge  incalculably  faster, 
tod  be  more  rapidly  mutable,  than  that  of  any  other  being 
whatever. 

Further,  as  the  views  of  God  continually  enlarge  and  change, 
*o  it  is  plain,  that,  together  with  his  views,  his  disposition  must 
change  with  respect  to  particular  things,  and  ultimately  with 
^ect  to  his  whole  system ;  and  that  his  administrations,  and 
Us  measures,  must  in  the  same  manner  also  change.    New  ob- 
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jects  rastain  new  cliaracters  and  new  relations,  and  infer  new 
proprieties  of  conduct^  and  of  consequence  new  measores.  Tb 
eondnet  which  it  would  be  proper  for  God  to  adopt  towards  a 
being  whose  character  and  actions  are  unknown  to  him^  mhI 
be  also  unknown.  Every  creature  whose  character  and  actioM 
are  new,  and  diffsrent  from  any  thing  before  known  or  eoa* 
ceived^  must,  if  he  be  properly  treated,  receive  a  treatuMii 
different  from  one  before  exhibited  or  contrived.  As  voh*- 
tary  beings  are,  in  a  sense,  endlessly  nnmeroua,  aad  oM 
throughout  eternity ;  so  their  actions  being,  according  to  lb 
supposition,  unknown  to  God  before  they  exist,  must  ia  i 
multitude  of  instances,  literally  endless,  demand  a  new  trai^ 
ment  or  new  measures,  repeated  in  a  manner  also  Uten^f 
endless.  Of  course,  not  only  in  his  views,  but  also  ia  Mi 
disposition  and  conduct,  God  must,  according  to  this  svppMi^ 
tion,  be  the  most  unceasingly  and  absolutely  dumgeabte  if 
all  beings. 

A  being  whose  conduct  is  and  must  be  regokted  by  the  se- 
tions  of  others,  is  plainly  dependent  on  others  with  respectfl 
this  prim.e  part  of  his  character.  He  cannot  act  as  he  wooU 
originally  uid  absolutely  choose  to  act,  but  must  aet  as  iMr 
conduct  requires  him  to  act.  God  therefore  b^ing  kitiiaataly 
and  inseparably  connected  with  all  voluntary  beings,  is  in  Ail 
respect  more  dependent,  according  to  this  supposition,  than  a^f 
other  being  whatever. 

But  if  God  did  know  originally  all  the  actions  ofvohadm^ 
beinffs,  etnd  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence  im  Mf 
case;  then  they  were y  upon  the  whole,  agreeabh  to  hisfhe- 
sure ;  or  he  chose  that  they  should  exist,  when,  upon  the  wkh 
they  were  contrary  to  his  pleasure.  That  he  could  have  ^ 
vented  the  existence  of  any  actions  whatever,  if  he  pieasei 
we  certainly  know ;  because  he  could  have  prevented  the  cf- 
istence  of  the  beings  whose  actions  they  were.  If  they  weis 
upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his  pleasure,  and  he  yet  ehoM 
that  they  should  exist;  then  he  chose  that  actions  should  «s- 
ist,  whose  existence  was  upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his  choke; 
which  is  no  other  than  a  self-contradiction. 

Again  :  If  God  proposed  infinite  good  as  the  end  pf  sB  kk 
conduct,  and  this  end  was  infinitely  dear  to  him,  and  is  yet  sot 
certainly  and  completely  accomplished ;  it  must  be  because  to 
is  not  able  to  accomplish  it.    This  will  not  be  pretended.   But 
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if  Crod  does  not  foreknow  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings,  he 
mumot  be  certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  To  the 
acc<Mnpl]shment  of  perfect  and  infinite  good^  it  is  plainly  ne- 
that  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  system  should  be  in 
place,  nature,  and  operations,  exactly  that,  and  only  that, 
vUeh  contributes  directly,  as  weU  as  ultimately,  its  own  proper 
dBincy  to  the  promotion  of  this  end.  A  perfect  system  plainly 
demands  that  every  part  of  it  be  necessary,  and  entirely  fitted 
Ar  the  place  and  operations  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  there  be 
•Dthing  contnury  to,  or  aside  -firom,  the  general  purpose ;  no- 
Hang  out  of  place  or  time,  nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing 
defective ;  in  a  word,  that  there  be  just  such  means,  and  so 
■Muiy  of  them,  as  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  end,  and  that 
Ifteie  be  nothing  more.  But  in  the  case  supposed,  the  ac- 
tions of  vohmtary  beings,  unless  accordant  with  tiie  pleasuie  of 
Ck>d,  can  in  no  wise  sustain  the  charactw  of  proper  parts  of  a  , 
perfect  system.  Just  so  far  a^  they  vary  from  this  plemure, 
ftey  Tarjr  firon  the  character  specified.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
Aat  God  is  both  able  and  disposed  to  plan  a  perfect  system 
tfgDod.  It  follows  therefore,  that  he  certainly  has  planned 
sodi  a  system.  Whatever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure,  upon 
tte  whole,  accords  not  with  this  system ;  this  being  the  thing 
wlich  18  agreeable  to  his  pleasure;  but  mustl>e  defective,  or 
foperfluous ;  out  of  place,  or  out  of  time ;  aside  from,  or  con- 
trary to,  the  perfection  of  the  system.  Consequently,  if  the 
actions  of  voluntary  beings  be  not  upon  the  whole  accordant 
with  the  pleasure  of  God,  he  was  not  only  unassured  of  the 
aecomplishment  of  the  end  which  he  proposed  in  creating  and 
.governing  the  universe,  but  he  entered  upon  this  great  work 
vitiiout  knowing  that  it  would  be  accomplished ;  and  was  ori- 
fnally  certain,  that  the  perfect  good  which  he  proposed  would 
sever  exist. 

Those  who  deny  this  doctrine  are  therefore,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, forced  by  their  denial  to  acknowledge  that  God  is  a 
fiffiited,  mutable,  and  dependent  being ;  and  that  he  originally 
Was,  and  ever  must  be,  uncertain  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  end  proposed  in  his  works ;  or  rather,  that  he  ever  was 
^d  will  be  certain  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished.  ITho 
inagnitude  of  these  difficulties  I  need  not  explain. 
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THE    DECREES    OF    GOD. 


BUT  HB  IS  IN  ONB  MIND;  AND  WHO  CAN  TURN  HIH! 
AND  WHAT  HIS  SOUL  DESIRBTH,  EVEN  THAT  HB 
DOBTH. 

JOB  xxin.  13L 

In  my  last  Discourse  I  asserted,  from  these  words,  the  follov- 
ing  Doctrine : — That  ail  things,  both  beings  and  events,  esr 
ist  in  exact  accordance  with  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  fiM 
is  commonly  called,  the  Decrees  of  God, 

In  discussing  this  doctrine  I  mentioned  that  I  should  a^ 
tempt,  first,  to  Explain  it ;  secondly,  to  Prove  it ;  and  thirdly* 
to  Answer  the  Objections  commonly  made  against  it. 

Under  the  first  head,  after  having  mentioned  several  er- 
roneous opinions  and  forms  of  phraseology,  frequently  adopted 
concerning  this  subject,  I  expressed  my  own  views  of  it  in  this 
manner :  What  is  commonly  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God 
is,  that  choice  or  pleasure  of  the  Divine  Mind,  eternally  and 
unchangeably  inherent  in  it,  by  which  all  things  are  broii{^t 
into  being. 

Under  the  second  head,  I  alleged  several  direct  argiunents 
in  support  of  the  doctrine,  and  then  suggested  several  diffi- 
culties which  result  from  denying  it.  These,  by  proving  the 
converse  of  the  doctrine  to  be  false,  indirectly  proved  the  doc- 
trine to  be  true :  according  to  the  general  axiom,  that  every 
proposition,  or  its  converse,  is  true. 

I  shall  now,  as  I  proposed,  attempt, 
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Tbirdly,  to  Answer  the  Objections  commonly  made  against 
lis  doctrine. 
These,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following : — 

1.  That  it  is  equivalent  to  the  stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  or 
)estiny. 

2.  That  it  exhibits  Grod  as  the  Author  of  Sin. 

3.  That  it  destroys  the  Free  Agency  of  rational  crea- 
mres. 

4  That  it  discourages  all  the  Efforts  of  mankind  towards 
leformation. 

I  will  not  say  that  no  other  objections  are  brought  against 
bis  doctrine ;  but  I  think  of  no  others  which  appear  to  be  re- 
Brded  as  material  by  those  who  allege  fhem,  or  which,  if  these 
e  fairly  obviated,  would  be  supposed  sensibly  to  affect  the 
nestion  in  debate.  These  therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
onsider  in  the  order  proposed, 

1.  It  is  directed,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  this  Discourse 
f  equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  or  Destiny. 

The  Fate  of  the  Stoics,  as  explained  by  Cicero,  was  of  this 
ature.  These  philosophers  supposed  a  series,  and  it  would 
iem  an  eternal  one,  in  which  each  link  of  the  vast  chain  was 
le  effect  of  the  preceding,  and  the  cause  of  the  succeeding 
oe :  every  link  being  alternately  a  cause  and  effect  These 
loses,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  subject  (for  it  is  not  yery 
lear  that  we  understand  precisely  what  was  the  Stoicd  doc- 
ine,  nor  that  the  Stoics  understood  or  united  in  it  tihem- 
shres,)  were  not  considered  by  them  as  either  intelligent  or 
oluntary ;  but  as  merely  coerced  by  those  which  preceded, 
nd  as  coercing  those  which  followed.  In  other  words,  the 
dctrine  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Atheists  con- 
srning  an  eternal  series,  which  was  exploded  in  a  former  Dis- 
nnrse.*  To  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  this  series  of  causes, 
le  gods,  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics,  were  absohitely  sub- 
)cted ;  and  Jupiter  himself,  their  supreme  ruler,  was  utterly 
oable  to  resist,  divert,  or  at  all  change  the  order  of  things, 
nmght  to  pass  by  the  compulsion  of  this  fate  or  destiny. 

He  who  can  find  any  resemblance  between  this  doctrine, 
^i  that  on  which  the  present  discourse  is  founded,  must  find 

•  See  Sermon  II. 
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it  by  the  aid  of  an  ingenuity  to  which  I  can  make  no  daioL  I 
jfreely  own^  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  similarity  between  ai 
unintelligent  and  involuntary  series  of  causes,  compelling  bj 
natural  necessity  or  coercion,  the  existence  of  their  coBsequeot 
effects,  and  controlling  by  inevitable  necessity  the  actions  of 
both  gods  and  men ;  and  the  free,  wise,  and  voluntary  agenqf  of 
the  infinitely  intelligent  and  benevolent  Mind,  originally  plao- 
ning,  and  steadily  executing  a  system  of  infinite  good,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  boundless  wisdom  and  perfect  plea- 
sure. I  cannot  perceive  a  similarity,  su£Bcient  to  enaUe  ne 
to  discern  in  what  the  professed  difficulty  lies,  or  what  the  real 
objection  is  which  I  am  required  to  answer.  I  diall  take  tk 
liberty  therrfore  of  waiting  until  I  shall  find  the  objection  lo 
/stated  as  either  to  induce  me  to  acknowledge  its  force,  or  eih 
able  me  to  attempt  a  refutation. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  its 
Author  of  Sin. 

To  the  phrase.  Author  of  Sin,  veiy  different  meanings  are 
annexed  by  different  persons.  In  order  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion therefore  with  any  hope  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary  id 
the  first  place  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  phraseo- 
logy. Some  persons  understand  by  it  the  immediate  and  ef- 
ficient cause  of  sinful  volitions:  others  not  only  mean  the 
efficient,  but  the  guilty  cause  of  such  volitions :  others  still, 
such  a  cause  as  in  any  manner,  however  remote,  lays  a  foim- 
dation  for  the  existence  of  sin :  and  others,  a  cause  supposed 
to  be  intelligent,  which  when  possessed  of  sufficient  power 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it 
When  it  is  said  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Author 
of  Sin,  I  shall  for  the  present  consider  the  phrase  as  used 
in  one  or  both  of  the  two  first  of  these  senses ;  and  regard 
the  objector  as  intending,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
God  is  either  the  guilty  or  guiltless^  immediate  and  ^ficM 
cause  of  sinful  volitiotis  in  his  creatures:  in  other  words,  that 
he  constrains  or  compels  them  to  sin.  That  the  doctrine  which 
I  have  defended  involves  this  consequence,  I  caimot  perceive 
nor  admit. 

To  support  the  objection,  it  must  be  shown  that  Grod  caonot 
will  and  accomplish  the  existence  of  voluntary  agents,  who, 
acting  freely,  shall  nevertheless  act  in  exact  accordance  ^i^^ 
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what  18  upon  the  whole  his  pleasure ;  and  who,  in  the  cirenm- 
stances  in  which  they  are  sereraHy  placed,  and  with  the  attri- 
butes which  they  severally  possess,  will  widi  perfect  freedom 
contribute  each  his  proper  part  and  efficiency  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  Ae  infinite  good,  originally  proposed  as  the  end  of 
the  divine  system.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  has  never  be^oi  and 
never  will  be  shown.  It  must  be  proved,  that  in  the  infinite 
multitude  of  possible  free  agents,  present  to  die  view  of  the 
IKvine  Ifind,  there  were  none  possessed  of  such  attributes, 
and  capable  of  being  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as  whUe 
Aey  acted  with  perfect  freedom,  would  also  perfectly  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  divine  pleasure*  No  man  will, 
I  presume,  attempt  to  prove  this  position.  If  it  be  granted 
that  such  agents  were  possible,  and  that  the  Infinite  Mind 
discerned  their  nature  and  character ;  it  must,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  objection,  be  proved,  that  God  having  these  agents  in 
fall  view,  chose  not  to  select  them,  and  bring  them  into  ex- 
istence. But  this,  I  presume,  will  not  be  admitted  by  the  ob- 
jector himself.  Till  tids  can  be  done  however,  the  objection 
cannot  be  maintained. 

That  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the  worid,  with  all  which 
it  contains,  is  under  the  government  of  God,  in  some  sense  or. 
other,  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  objector  himself;  unless, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  denies  the  divine  government  absolutely, 
or  on  the  other,  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil. 
Sin  has  therefore  entered  the  world  in  some  manner  or  other, 
while  it  was  under  the  divine  government.  There  are  three 
ways  in  which  men  have  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulty  in- 
volved in  this  fact.  Some  persons  assert,  that  by  his  <Urect 
efficiency  God  caused,  others  that  he  permitted,  and  others 
still  {bat  he  could  not  prevent  its  existence. 

That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  cannot  be 
maintained.  He  has  prevented  it  in  the  angels,  '  who  kept 
dieir  first  estate.'  He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
who  in  his  human  nature  '  knew  no  sin.'  He  has  promised 
dmt  he  will  prevent  it,  and  he  will  therefore  certainly  prevent 
it,  in  '  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect'  in  the  heavens. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  these  beings  by  their  own  voluntary 
agency,  and  without  any  interference  or  influence  on  the  part 
of  God,  continue  in  a  state  of  holiness ;  I  answer,  that  this 
supposition  affects  not  the  point  at  all ;  for  God  plainly  could 
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have  created  every  moral  agent  with  exactly  the  same  attri- 
butes^ and  placed  diem  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  witii 
those  several  virtuous  beings  who  persist  in  holiness*  What- 
ever we  suppose  to  be  the  means  by  which  they  are  preserved 
from  sin,  those  very  means  he  certainly  could  have  used  to 
preserve  in  the  same  effectual  manner  all  others* 

Beyond  this,  he  has  not  only  continued  holiness  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  creatures,  but  has  restored  it  to  vast 
multitudes  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  guilt  and 
pollution.  This  fact  is  a  proof,  that  he  could  have  conti' 
nued  it  in  the  minds  of  these  creatures,  if  he  had  judged  dib 
conduct  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  wise  and  good  for  him  to 
pursue. 

That  God,  by  an  immediate  agency  of  his  oum,  creates  ik 
sinful  volitions  of  mankind,  is  a  doctrine  not  warranted,  in 
my  view,  either  by  Reason  or  Revelation.  There  are,  I  know, 
many  respectable  men  in  modem  times,  and  particularly  in 
our  own  country,  as  there  have  been  at  other  times  and  in 
other  countries,  who  have  thought  this  the  easiest  way  of  a^ 
riving  at  satisfaction  concerning  this  abstruse  subject.  I  caor 
not,  as  some  persons  have  thought  it  proper  to  do,  attribute 
to  these  men  evil  designs.  In  many  instances  at  least  they 
appear  to  give  as  unquestionable  proofs  of  piety  and  virtue  as  ^ 
are  given  by  any  others,  and  to  devote  their  labours  as  cheer-  i 
fully  and  faithfully  to  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness  \ 
in  the  world.  Still,  I  cannot  accord  with  this  doctrine :  nor  j 
hesitate  to  believe,  that  they  have  in  several  instances  *  dark- 
ened counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.'  There  is  a  bound, 
as  I  have  remarked  before,  beyond  which  the  mind  cannot 
pass  ;  and  it  is  as  easily  found  in  investigating  this  subject  as 
in  any  course  of  human  inquiry.  The  metaphysical  nature  of 
Moral  Agency,  both  in  God  and  his  creatures,  is  a  subject 
perhaps  as  tenuious,  as  difficult  to  be  fastened  upon,  and  as 
easily  evanescent  from  the  mind  as  any  which  we  attempt  to 
examine.  This  I  think  Ls  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  no  attempt  thoroughly  to  explain  it  has  given  extensive 
satisfaction,  even  to  philosophical  men,  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  Theology  of  a  part  of  this  country  appears  to  me  to  b« 
verging,  insensibly  perhaps  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concemedf 
but  with  no  very  graduaJ  step,  towards  a  Pantheism,  differiflg 
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materially  in  one  particular  only  from  that  of  Spinosa.  He 
held  '  that  the  nniyerse,  which  he  supposed  to  be  matter,  and 
irhich  he  divided  into  cogitatiye,  or  intelligent,  alid  incogita- 
dve,  was  Qod ;  and  that  the  several  parts  of  it  were  no  other 
than  separate  parts  of  the  same  great  and  universal  Being.' 
Thus  he  excluded  the  existence  of  all  creatures,  and  of  any 
work  of  creation,  as  well  as  all  that  which  is  usually  meant  by 
Ae  providence  and  government  of  the  Creator.  The  Theology 
to  which  I  have  referred,  teaches  '  that  God  is  inunaterial,  in- 
telligent, and  infinite ;  but  denies,  with  Spinosa,  the  existence 
of  finite,  intelligent  beings,  as  well  as  of  those  which  we  call 
bodies ;  declaring  that  what  men  usually  call  minds  or  spirits, 
are  no  other  than  continued  chains,  or  successions  of  ideas 
and  exercises,  created  immediately  and  successively  by  the 
Infinite  Mind.'  The  same  reason  is  alleged  by  this  system 
for  die  exclusion  of  finite  agents  from  existence,  which  was 
alleged  by  Spinosa  for  excluding  the  existence  of  such  agents, 
as  well  as  an  Infinite,  Immaterial  One,  from  his  system ;  viz. 
that  mankind  cannot  conceive  of  such  things,  nor  comprehend 
their  nature :  a  reason  which,  if  admitted,  will  indeed  exclude 
from  our  belief  and  reception  almost  every  doctrine.  Parti- 
cularly, on  this  ground  we  ought  certainly  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Infinite  Agent. 

As  I  propose  to  consider  the  principal  subject  of  these  re- 
marks in  a  Discourse  devoted  to  it,  it  will  be  improper  to  anti- 
cipate here,  the  things  which  I  design  to  include  in  that  Dis- 
courito.  It  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  the  Scriptures  directly  inform  us,  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  holiness,  and  this  in  many  forms,  and  with  great  emphasis ; 
that  they  nowhere  assert  that  he  is  the  Author  of  sin,  in  the 
sense  now  under  consideration ;  and  that  they  everywhere  at- 
tribute blame  to  man,  as  the  guilty,  and  in  my  view  the  effici- 
ent cause,  of  his  own  sins.     A  plain  man  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, never,  I  presume,  derived  from  them  the  doctrine,  thai 
God  creates  the  sins  of  men.     Nor  can  he,  without  great 
painstaking,  and  previous  perplexity,  be  induced  to  admit  it 
as  a  part  of  his  creed.     And  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  very 
just  and  very  important  remark  of  Doddridge,  that  the  plain 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  which  naturally  strikes  the 
Tnmds  of  plain  men  as  the  real  meaning,  is  almost  of  course 
tli<?  true  sense. 
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Th^  exLtteoce  of  finite  agents  is  at  least  as  conceivabk 
admiss&le  as  that  of  an  infinite  agent,  and  certainly  invi 
no  greater  difficulties.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  the 
versal  doctrine  of  the  human  mind*  as  well  as  the  only  obi 
exhibition  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject 
XK>mmon  objection  concerning  this  doctrine  is  certainly  td 
and  groundless ;  viz.  that  it  makes  creatures  ind^iendei 
their  Creator.  Can  he  be  independent,  whose  existence 
tributes,  and  consequently  actions,  depend  absolutely  on 
will  of  another,  and  who  can  be  and  do  nothing  but  wha 
other  is  pleased  to  permit  ? 

Satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  on  which  howe^ 
mean  to  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter,  I  adopt  wil 
hesitation  the  second  of  these  methods  of  explaining  the  ii 
duction  of  sin  into  the  world ;  and  unite  with  those  who  as 
that  God permitted'the  existence  of  sin;  or,  in  the  Scrip 
language,  '  that  he  has  in  times  past  sufiered  all  nation 
walk  in  their  own  ways.'  It  has  not  ever  been  proved 
these  ways  are  not  their  own,  in  the  most  absolute  sense ; 
in  the  strictest  metaphysical  language,  that  God  has  not 
fered  all  nations  to  walk  in  them ;  nor  that  this,  conne 
with  such  a  superintendence  and  controul,  as  invariably  du 
their  conduct  to  ultimate  good,  and  prevents  it  firom  termi 
ing  in  ultimate  evil,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  immediate  ag 
of  God,  so  far  as  sin  is  concerned.  That  this  scheme 
not  in  any  degree  exhibit  God  as  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  d 
of  the  two  first  senses ;  must  I  think  be  acknowledges 
every  man  who  believes  in  the  perfections  and  govemmei 
God.  That  he  has  permitted  sin,  and  has  not  preventec 
existence,  are  facts  so  evident  that  they  cannot  become 
subject  of  serious  debate.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but 
serve,  that  those  who,  when  they  speak  of  God  as  the  An 
of  Sin,  mean  to  indicate  these  facts  as  the  import  of  this  phi 
use  language  in  an  unwarrantable,  and  in  my  view,  dange 
and  mischievous  manner. 

3.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  destroys  the  Free  Agi 
of  rational  creatures. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  many  of  the  observat 
made  under  the  last  head,  materially  afiect  this  also.  Ind 
these  two  objections  are  so  connected  in  their  uature,  that 
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imposaible  to  eoDsider  one  of  them  to  any  extent,  without  anti- 
cipatiiig^  in  some  degree  the  ooDsidenition  of  the  otl^er.  To 
the  obsenrataons  which  I  have  abready  made,  I  shall  however 
add  several  others,  pecoliarly  refinring  to  this  objectioii. 

There  are  bat  two  ways,  io  which  the  agency  of  Grod  can  be 
soppoaed  by  dbe  objectors  to  lessen  or  destroy  the  free  agency 
of  his  creatnres.  One  is  hy  con^^eUing  or  oonMtraiMiMg  tknr 
aetumg:  the  oiktr  iy  rendering  the  existence  of  their  actions 
eertahh  tefore  they  take  place.  That  Grod  compels  or  con- 
strains the  actions  of  his  creatures,  (of  men  for  example)  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  shown,  nor  even  pretended,  unless  the  com- 
pulsion exists  in  his  decrees.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  to  exist 
m  his  decrees,  unless  it  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  his  decrees 
as  such ;  or  in  other  words,  unless  the  doctrine  of  this  Dis- 
course  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  free  agency  in  crea- 
tnres.  This,  I  presume,  is  the  real  opinion  of  those  who  bring 
the  objection  now  under  consideration.  They  r^^d  the  sup- 
position, that  God  has  planned  a  certain  system  of  things  ac- 
cording to  Us  own  pleasure,  and  that  he  has  made  and  placed 
Bran  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  will  certainly  do  those 
filings,  and  those  only  which  will  accord  with  that  pleasure, 
hs  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  they  are  free  agents. 

To  this  objection,  to  which  I  have  intended  to  give  its  true 
import  and  full  force,  it  is  commonly  answered,  that  the  doc- 
trine which  I  have  attempted  to  support,  is  capable  of  being 
clearly  proved  both  from  Reason  and  Revelation ;  and  that 
men  are  intuitively  conscious  of  their  own  free  agency,  being 
irresbtibly  sensible  that  they  act  spontaneously,  and  without 
any  coercion  or  constraint.  Both  doctrines  being  therefore 
tme  and  certain,  it  is  justly  alleged  that  they  are  of  course 
consistent  with  each  other. 

It  would  seem  that  this  answer  might  as  well  satisfy  the 
mind  in  the  present  case  as  in  numerous  others,  in  which  we 
perceive  propositions  to  be  true,  but  are  unable  to  discern  the 
nature  of  their  mutual  connection.  But  as  the  objection  is 
still  insisted  on,  and  seems  to  have  no  weight  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  it  will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  offer  some 
farther  considerations  on  the  subject. 

All  those  who  make  the  objection  agree,  as  well  as  others, 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  finite  agent,  possessed  of  certain  sup- 
posable  attributes,  and  placed  in  certain  supposable  circum- 
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stances,  to  be  free  in  the  absolute  sense.  I  shaD  take  tliM  for 
granted ;  because,  otherwise,  the  objection  itself,  and  the  de- 
bate founded  on  it,  can  have  neither  place  nor  meaning.  We 
will  suppose  then  such  an  agent  to  exist,  and  to  act,  while  he 
lived,  in  a  manner  perfectly  free :  while  at  the  same  time  oo 
being  knew  at  all  in  what  manner  he  would  act  in  any  caw 
whatever,  until  his  actions  had  existed.  In  this  case  he  wooU 
undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  possess  all  possible  advantages  for 
acting  with  perfect  freedom.  Lest  I  should  not  be  thoaglit 
to  be  sufficiently  particular,  I  will  suppose  his  actions  to  be  aD 
absolutely  contingent ;  because  some  philosophers  siqipoie 
contingency  to  be  an  indispensable  and  inseparable  attrilmte 
of  a  free  action.  We  will  now,  in  the  second  place,  suppoie 
this  agent,  without  any  change  in  his  powers  or  his  arcimh 
stances  in  any  other  respect,  to  have  all  his  actions,  wiudi, 
according  to  the  former  supposition  are  the  freest  possible, 
foreknown  by  God  or  some  other  being.  I  ask  whether  diey 
would  be  at  all  the  less  free,  in  consequence  of  being  thos  fore- 
known? The  powers,  the  circumstances,  and  the  actions  (^ 
this  agent  remain  exactly  the  same  as  before :  the  agent  Um- 
self  (for  that  b  included  in  the  supposition)  being  perfecdj 
ignorant  that  his  actions  are  thus  foreknown.  Can  it  be  pe^ 
ceived,  that  this  foreknowledge  affects  the  nature  of  the  acdons 
in  any  manner,  or  the  freedom  of  the  agent  ?  To  me  it  is 
clear,  that  it  cannot ;  because,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  fore- 
knowledge has  not  the  remotest  influence  on  the  agent,  nor 
on  his  actions :  both  he  and  they  continuing  to  be  exactly  the 
same,  in  every  respect  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
possible  influence  of  this  foreknowledge  is  confined  to  the 
bosom  of  him  by  whom  it  is  possessed. 

But  if  this  agent  would  thus  continue  free,  and  his  actions 
would  still  be  perfectly  free,  notwithstanding  they  were  fore- 
known ;  then  it  is  clear  that  a  preceding  certainty  that  the  ac- 
tions of  a  voluntary  agent  will  exist,  does  not  at  all  of  itself 
lessen  or  affect  their  freedom.  Foreknowledge  renders  fle 
future  existence  of  that  which  is  foreknown,  certain :  there- 
fttte  the  actions  of  the  agent  supposed  are  all  rendered  certain, 
and  will  of  course  exist :  yet  it  is  I  think  unquestionably  dear 
kl  .^i'^  Ais  statement,  that  their  freedom  will  not  be  affected. 
^abpiild  be  thought  guilty  of  an  absurdity  in  supposing 
itely  contingent  to  be  capable  of  being  foreknown, 
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I  shall  jofctify  myself  by  observing  that  Dr.  Gregory  has  as- 
lerted,  *  that  the  voluntary  actions  of  mankind  are  foreknown 
n  meie  contingencies/  and  is  declared  by  a  writer  of  respect- 
ability to  have  merited  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  tins 
discovery.  For  myself,  I  confess,  that  I  not  only  discern  no 
indispensable  connection  between  contingency  and  freedom  of 
adion,  but  no  connection  at  all ;  nor  any  possibility  that  hu- 
■in  actions,  or  any  thing  else,  should  be  contingent.  So  far 
til  can  see,  the  admission  of  casual  or  contingent  existence 
wmU  if  we  would  make  our  principles  consistent,  be  by  conse^ 
iiwnce  the  admission  of  it  in  all  cases  whatever. 

Again,  we  will  suppose  that  the  actions  of  the  agent  already 
qiecified,  which  are  thus  foreknown  by  God,  are  perceived 
hj  him  also  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  Will 
tlis  drcomstance  affect  the  freedom  of  agency?  Surely  it 
irill  not  be  asserted  nor  believed,  that  actions,  in  order  to  be 
fiee»  must  contiavene  the  pleasure  of  God.  As  I  presume  this 
pnqiosition  never  was  advanced  by  any  man,  and  as  it  is  an 
obvious  absurdity  in  itself,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider 
it  as  being  an  absurdity.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  ac- 
fioM  cfavohmiary  agent  may  be  certainly  foreknown  by  God 
(o  &e  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure^  and  yet  be  attended 
9Uh  the  highest  possible  freedom. 

That  God  knows  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  in- 
volves not  a  contradiction,  and  that  the  foreknowledge  of  hu- 
Qum  actions  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  I  here  consider 
as  undisputed. 

I  have,  I  datter  myself,  made  it  sufficiently  evident,  that 
God's  foreknowledge  of  voluntary  acjtions  does  in  no  respect 
lessen  or  affect  their  freedom,  although  it  renders  their  future 
existence  absolutely  certain.  But  it  vnU  be  said  by  some 
persons  at  least,  that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  here,  but  in 
the  £eu;t,  that  God  has  willed  the  existence  of  human  agents, 
uA  their  actions ;  and  that  it  is  his  formation  of  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  accomplish  certain  purposes  of  his  own,  which 
prevents  or  destroys  the  freedom  in  question. 

To  remove  the  difficulty  presented  by  this  observation,  I  will 
suppose  once  more,  a  voluntary  agent  either  self-existeut  or 
existing  casually,  possessing  powers  of  understanding,  simi* 
br  in  their  extent  to  those  of  angels  or  of  men,  and  at  the 
saine  time  free  in  the  liighest  sense  annexed  to  that  term. 
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Let  him  be  also  supposed  to  be  known  and  compfehended  by 
God  in  the  same  perfect  manner,  in  which  any  angel  or  nan 
is  known  by  him ;  so  that  Grod  can  foresee  with  an  omniscieDt 
survey,  and  absolute  certainty,  all  his  future  actions.     At  the 
same  time  let  it  be  supposed,  that  God  exerdses  over  faim  no 
government  or  influence  whatever.     This  behiiig  wiD  undonbt* 
edly  be  acknowledged  to  be  firee,  even  by  those  who  mako 
this  objection ;  because  he  was  neither  brought  into  ezisteooe 
by  the  will  of  God,  nor  b  controlled,  nor  influenced,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  by  any  will  beside  his  own.   Let  me  fartiier 
suppose,  what,  as  it  must  be  granted,  cannot  lessen  Bora^ 
feet  his  freedom ;  that  all  his  actions  thus  foreseen,  are  agree- 
able to  the  divine  pleasure.     Now  let  me  ask  whetlMr  A» 
divine  bmniscience  could  not  contrive,  and  the  divine  powv 
create,  a  being  exactly  resembling  this  which  I  have  here  sup- 
posed, in  every  respect,  except  that  he  was  not  setf-existent, 
nor  casually  existent ;  and  so  perfect  a  copy,  that  he  wosid 
differ  from  this  supposed  being  numerically  only;  would  pos- 
sess the  same  attributes,  be  in  the  same  circumstances,  wot 
perform,  both  in  substance  and  mode,  exactly  the  same  actioMi 
Were  this  supposed  being,  for  example,  to  be  placed  I^  €M 
in  his  kingdom,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  acting  a  certaii< 
part  in  the  system  which  was  exactly  agreeable  to  the  diviMr 
pleasure ;  would  not  die  created  being,  who  was  his  perfect 
counterpart,  if  substituted  in  his  place,  perform  precisely  As 
same  actions,  with  the  same  faculties,  and  the  same  fireedom! 
The  only  difierence  between  them  would  be,  that  he  who  was 
casually  existent,  would  perform  these  actions  in  consequenee 
of  possessing  such  and  such  attributes,  without  having  beea 
created  for  this  purpose ;  while  the  other  i^ould  perform  theo, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  thus  created  with  the  very  sane 
attributes.      In  their  origin,  I  grant,  these  beings  differ:  ia 
their  nature,  character,  and  attributes,  they  are  precisely  the 
same.     But  their  origin,  it  is  plain,  cannot,  even  in  the  iiioat 
distant  manner,  affect  their  attributes  or  their  actions.    Theses 
by  the  supposition,  are  exactly  alike.     If  therefore  the  fonasr 
of  these  beings  is  free,  the  latter  is  equally  free.     If  the  ac- 
tions of  the  latter  are  foreknown  by  God,  equally  so  are  those 
of  the  former,  and  they  both  alike  fulfil  his  pleasure. 

With  these  things  in  view,  it  must  I  think  be  evid^it,  M 
God  can  create  a  free  agent,  whose  actions  shall  be  allfof^ 
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twH  by  kim,  and  shaU  exactly  accomplish  what  is,  upsn  the 
iUt  his  pleasure, 

i  these  things  are  jost  and  true,  the  doctrine  of  this  Dis- 
fse  does  not  destroy,  lessen,  nor  affect  in  any  manner,  flm 
)  agency  of  rational  creatures ;  unless  it  can  be  shown,  as  I 
well  assured  it  never  can  be,  that  Grod  has  not  created 
mts,  whose  attributes  are  agreeable  to  this  representation, 
sre  was  not,  indeed,  present  to  his  eye  a  self-existent,  nor 
asually  existent  agent,  such  as  I  have  supposed ;  but  there 
re  present  to  the  view  of  his  (unniscience  all  the  attributes 
I  drcnmstances,  which  can  cpter  into  the  existence  and  cha- 
ter  of  such  an  agent.  If  then  he  did  not  create  beings  of 
h  a  character,  it  was  solely  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
ate  them. 

L  It  is  objected,  thai  this  doctrine  discostrages  all  the  ef-^ 
is  of  mankind  towards  reformation. 

That  this  doctrine  has  often  been  used  to  discourage  such 
wis,  I  readily  acknowledge.  Tins  is  not  unjfrequently  fiie 
oar  of  books,  and  of  ccmversation ;  nor  is  it  an  uncommon 
ig  fi>r  persons  to  make  it  the  source  of  disconragement  to 
mselves,  and  to  entertain  gloomy  and  distressing  apprehen- 
IS  concerning  their  own  final  condition,  when  referred  in 
ir  minds  to  the  decrees  of  God.  Still  I  cannot  see  that 
I  conduct  is  wise,  rational,  or  defensible ;  nor  that  the  doc- 
le  includes  in  itself  any  discouragement,  which  will  not  with 
good  reason  flow  from  that  which  is  opposed  to  it  It  can- 
i  result  firom  the  consideration,  that  the  pleasure  of  Ood 
itrouls  this  subject,  rather  than  our  own  pleasure.  On  the 
)  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  more  wisely  and  benevolently 
med  than  our  own ;  more  disposed  to  promote  our  salvation, 
1  more  able  to  contrive  the  best  means  by  which  it  may  be 
KNnjdished.  This  we  never  could  have  done  ourselves ;  nor, 
ire  were  able,  should  we  be  willing ;  as  is  clearly  proved  by 
^  fact,  that  after  the  wondeifi^l  and  difficult  things  which 
re  been  done  to  provide  salvation  for  us,  and  while  it  is 
offered  to  us  freely  on  the  easiest  of  all  terms,  we  are  not 
ling  to  accept  it  How  much  less  willing  should  we  have 
3n  to  go  through  the  labour  and  sufferings,  could  we  have 
ae  through  them,  which  were  necessary  to  procure  it  for 
rselves. 
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•  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  please  to  be  saved,  we  shall  now 
be  saved.     This  is  one  great  part  of  the  divine  pleasure.  < 
There  is  nothing  which  prevents  us  from  being  saved,  but  oar  < 
own  inclination ;  and  this  would  as  effectually  prevent  us  in  \ 
any  supposable  circumstances.     Nor  could  we  in  any  circnm-  - 
stances  possess  a  greater  freedom  of  choice  or  action,  with  les-  ] 
pect  to  this  or  any  other  subject,  than  we  now  possess.     Nor ; 
is  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  influence  from  Grod  which  at  lO  i 
hinders  us  from  choosing  salvation  with  all  that  freedom  of  ac- 
tion which  moral  beings  can  possess.     It  will  be  observed,  I 
speak  not  here  of  persons,  for  their  incorrigible  obstinacy,  ]»- 
nished  with  judicial  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart ;  though  it 
is  to  be  questioned  whether,  even  in  this  case,  God  does  aiif  i 
thing  more  than  leave  them  to  themselves.     The  language  at] 
God  to  every  sinner  is,  '  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  death  of  the  sinner;   but  would  rather  that  lie 
would  return,  and  live/     His  invitations  to  sinners  are,  *  Hoi 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  tint 
hath  no  money ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  mooefi 
and  without  price :'  and,  '  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  api 
take  the  water  of  life  freely.'    This  language  is  perfectly  sil- 
cere,  and  exactly  descriptive  of  the  disposition  of  God. 

This  discouragement  cannot  arise  from  the  certainty  of  tii0 
event,  as  established  by  this  doctrine.     The  event  is  equally 
certain,  if  the  doctrine  is  given  up.     It  is  equally  certain  in  | 
fact,  with  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  Certainty  of  Truth,  in  dis- 1 
tinction  from  Certainty  of  Knowledge,  concerning  any  maiii  \ 
that   he    either  will   or   will  not   be   saved,  whether  it  be  ; 
foreknown  or  not.     One  of  these  assertions,  either  that  be 
will,  or  that  he  will  not,  be  saved,  is  now  certainly  true. 
Which  of  them  is  true,  I  grant,  does  not  appear ;  and  will  no^ 
until  time  shall  disclose  it.     Still,  one  of  the  events  will  take 
place,  whether  decreed  or  foreknown  or  not.     God  will  tbea 
judge  and  punish  the  wicked,  and  will  punish  them  for  exacdy 
the  same  reasons,  on  either  supposition ;  viz.  for  their  inpeoi- 
tence,  unbelief,  and  disobedience.     A  person  may  therefore^ 
with  exactly  the  same  propriety,  whether  he  admits  the  decrees 
of  God  or  not,  or  whether  God  has  or  has  not  formed  any  <te" 
crees,  say,  '  If  I  shall  be  saved,  I  shall  be  saved,  whether  I 
try  to  obtain  salvation  or  not :  and  however  earnestly  I  aej 
try,  if  I  am  to  perish,  I  shall  perish.*  The  certainty  in  either 
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case  is  the  same,  and  equally  absolute.  Even  the' foreknow- 
ledge of  God  will  not  alter  this  fact  at  all ;  for  though  it  aflfects 
1dm,  it  aflTects  not  the  certainty  of  the  event.  All  that  can  be 
truly  said  is  that  an  event,  which  would  otherwise  take  place^ 
18  now  foreseen  by  him.  To  us  in  both  cases  also  it  is  equally 
•imknown.  The  causes  which  will  bring  it  to  pass,  will  in  both 
cases  be  exactly  the  same.  The  language  in  both  cases  theror 
bre  may  be  adopted  with  exactly  the  same  propriety.  But 
-the  trudi  is,  the  language  cannot  be  proper  in  either  case. 
In  my  apprehension  it  is  never  true,  that  the  attempts  of  the 
aan  concerned,  towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  make  no 
difference  as  to  the  event.  On  the  contrary  it  is  clear,  that 
^af  tibose  who  are  saved,  few,  very  few  indeed,  can  be  found, 
9ho  have  not  made  such  attempts ;  nor  is  there  any  satisfac- 
loiy  reason  to  believe,  that  those  who  make  them  with  perse- 
ming  earnestness  and  zeal,  ultimately  fail.  I  know  no  reason 
vky  the  same  language  should  not  be  used,  with  the  same 
propriety  and  force,  concerning  our  secular  as  concerning  our 
ipiritual  business.  But  the  farmer  who  should  loiter  at  home, 
lid  say,  ^  If  I  am  to  have  a  crop  the  present  year,  I  shall 
-%ave  one ;  and  if  I  am  not  to  have  a  crop,  I  shall  not  have 
one,  whether  I  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  or  lie  down  in  my 
bed:'  the  student,  who  should  spend  his  time  in  dress,  sports 
''aad  gaming,  and  say,  '  If  I  am  to  be  a  scholar,  or  to  get  my 
'  iauoB,  I  shall  accomplish  it ;  and  if  I  am  not,  it  will  never  be 
aeeomplished,  whether  I  study  diligently,  or  lose  my  time  in 
idleness:'  would  be  pronounced,  and  justly,  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
nan.  But  the  decree  of  God  extends  to  each  of  these  sub- 
jeets  as  absolutely  as  to  our  salvation.  Men  are  as  really 
<&08en  to  be  farmers  and  scholars  as  Christians,  and  learning 
aad  harvest  are  as  truly  appointed  as  holiness,  although  from 
fte-  comparative  unimportance  of  the  former,  and  the  amazing 
ftmnent  of  the  latter,  we  are  apt  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  one 
if  the  cases,  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  established  by  his  pleasure,  is  a 
kingdom  of  means,  regularly  connected  with  their  ends.  I  do 
M  perceive  that  this  is  less  true  when  applied  to  spiritual, 
than  to  naturd  things.  The  real  discouragement  which  men 
l^erally  labomr  under  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  concerns, 
*  their  indisposition  to  make  any  efforts  for  die  attainment  of 
idvation.     In  truth,  this  indisposition  itself  suggests  the  dis« 
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couragemeiit  wUch  I  hare  obyiated,  and  then  admits  it  To 
a  di^pasrionate,  unbiassed  mind,  it  wonld  nerer  gain  admis- 
sion. By  sober  reason  it  was  never  devised,  and  can  ne? or 
be  supported. 

Were  God  really  nnwilUng  that  men  should  strive ;  had 
he  discountenanced  eSbrts,  had  he  established  no  means  of 
grace ;  or  had  those  means,  when  anxiously  and  perseveringly 
used,  failed  of  success ;  there  would  indeed  be  ample  room 
for  well  founded  discouragement.  But  when  we  find,  as  m  my 
view  we  do  in  fact  find,  all  these  things  reversed  in  the  good 
pleasure  and  providence  of  God,  we  have  every  induoemeil 
to  hope  and  to  labour ;  much  more,  it  would  seem,  than  ftom 
any  supposable  situation,  in  which  all  things  were  left  to  Aie- 
tuation  and  casualty.     Stupid  sinners  have  indeed,  BCCotiSag 
to  this  and  every  other  scheme,  the  most  fearful  reason  ftr 
discouragement  and  terror.  But  such  as  are  awakened,  anx- 
ious and  en^^aged  to  seek  eternal  life,  have  solid  and  abn- 
dant  reason  for  hope. 

Mankind  seem  in  many  instances  to  suppose,  that  the  dt- 
crees  of  Grod  produce  the  event  without  means,  accordiDgiD 
the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  predestination.  Whereas,  if 
they  believed,  that  the  pleasure  of  God  formed  the  systen, 
and  selected  the  means  and  agents  by  which  all  events  aie 
accomplished ;  if  they  believed  those  agents  to  be  endued  with 
all  the  powers  of  the  freest  possible  agency,  and  to  be  se- 
lected and  formed,  so  that  they  might  act  with  perfect  free- 
dom ;  if  they  believed  that  God  always  furnishes  them  with 
the  necessary  means  of  obedience,  and  with  motives  to  obe- 
dience, more  and  greater  than  any  which  they  can  find  to  dis- 
obey ;  if  they  believed  that  God,  by  a  direct  agency  of  his 
own,  does  not  constrain  them  to  any  act  whatever,  but  leaves 
them  in  all  instances  to  act  with  perfect  fi'eedom,  just  as  they 
please ;  I  think  they  would  also  believe,  that  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  attending  the  fact,  that  he  has  chosen  and  formed 
such  agents  as  he  knew  would  unitedly  do  all  his  pleasure, 
than  would  attend  his  choice  and  formation  of  such  agents  ss 
would  act  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  But  all  this,  for 
aught  that  appears,  is  true.  The  contrary  doctrine  has  nerer 
been  evinced  to  be  true,  at  least  in  my  apprehension,  and  I 
fully  believe  never  will  be. 

On  die  other  hand,  it  will  bo  proper  for  a  moment  to  ton 
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r  thongbtf  to  the  inlkieo6eeff  the  mipposHbn;  fliat  Gbff  fiiis 
t  fixed  the  system  of  Aingd  accordin]^  to  liis  pleaigU^.  It 
tmot  but  be  acknowledged,  that  he  k&ew  what  ^i&m  wf^ 
on  the  whole  most  desirable,  wisest  and  best.  IF  he  did  ndt 
loWe  on  it,  it  was  plainlj  because  he  did  not  desiref  or  choose 
bring'  it  to  pass.  In  plain  English  then,  he  did  not  desire 
>  chief  good  of  Ins  creation,  or  the  supreme  glory  of  him- 
ff,  with  sufficietrt  good-will  to  resolve  on  it.  Can  this  be 
Inite  good*w31  ?  Can  it  be  nloral  perfection  ?  It  Was  cer- 
inly  as  easy  for  him  to  accomplish  it,  as  to  accomplish  an 
ferior  system  of  good.  If  then  he  did  not  resolve  on  the 
perior  system,  it  was  plainly  because  he  loved  the  inferior 
stem  better,  and  chose  to  do  less  good  rather  than  greater. 
h  disposition  therefore  is,  on  this  sbheme,  imperfectly  good 

itself;  how  imperfectly,  it  is  impossible,  according  to  this 
ipposition,  to  determine. 

According  to  tins  supposition  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  all 
lings  are  left  by  God  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncertainty.    The 
hole  happiness  of  his  intelfigent  creatures  is  committed  to 
le  casual  influence  and  eificacy  of  their  own  views,  feelings, 
nd  conduct.     God  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  inter- 
ate,  eiflier  by  determination  or  influence,  without  destroying 
ine  free  agency  or  discoura^g  the  efforts  of  his  intelligent 
reatures,  for  the  attainment  of  happiness.    The  whole  system 
r  die  universe,  so  &r  as  these  creatures  are  concerned,  must 
r  course  be  regulated  wholly  by  them.    Does  not  this  scheme 
vidently  set  all  their  interests  afloat,  and  leave  them  eternally 
)  die  uncertain  and  hazardous  direction  of  finite  wisdom  and 
oodness  1     From  the  experience  which  we  have  had  of  the 
haracter  and  conduct  of  such  creatures,  is  there  a  person  in 
bis  assembly  who  would  willingly  commit  his  eternal  interests 
D  tibis  perilous  direction,  and  trust  his  all  to  the  disposal  of 
*eings  so  weak  and  often  so  wicked  ?     Can  this  be  safe  for 
reatures  ?     Can  it  consist  with  the  perfect  character  of  God  ? 
Po  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  his  own  mind  a  man  might, 
bough  overweening  self-confidence,  be  willing  perhaps  to 
^rnmit  the  guidance  of  any  interest,  and  feel  that  his  soul  it- 
tdf  would  be  safe  in  his  own  hands.     But  would  the  same 
person  trust  himself  to  the  final  direction  of  others  ?    Would 
Ito  venture  his  eternal  welfare  upon  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
feice  of  any  or  all  of  those  by  whom  he  is  encircled  ?    Their 
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fitness  fi>r  flus  mighty  trust  is  howeyer  not  inferior  to  his  a 
and  they  would  as  justly  refose  to  confide  their  souls  to 
oare,  as  he  would  refuse  to  entrust  his  soul  to  them.  VI 
he  not  hUnded  therefore  by  an  unwarrantable  partiality 
himself,  he  wo^ld  no  sooner,  no  more  willingly,  trust  him 
in  this  mi^ty  concern,  than  he  would  trust  those  around  1 
To  do  either,  he  would  clearly  discern,  would  be  foolish 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  wc 
teach  both  him  and  them  to  commit  themselves,  and  tl 
whole  wellbeing,  implicitly  to  God. 

On  the  connection  of  Prayer  with  this  subject,  I  design 
dwell  particularly,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  consideratioi 
that  duty.  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  examination  of  i 
the  present  time,  because  several  things  rdating  to  it  bel 
to  I^ayer  only,  and  demand  a  separate  discussion. 

Whether  the  observations  which  I  have  made  on  the  ge 
ral  doctrine  of  this  Discourse,  will  be  viewed  by  othms 
possessing  the  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  then 
cannot  determine.  To  me  they  have  appeared  to  possess  i 
weight.  If  they  should  contribute  in  any  measure  to  rem 
difficulties,  to  settle  doubtful  opinions,  to  establish  truth,  i 
to  communicate  satisfactory  views  concerning  a  subject  so 
ten  attended  with  perplexity  and  alarm,  I  shall  esteem  my 
hours  amply  rewarded. 
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0  LORD,  I  KNOW  THAT  THE  WAY  OP  MAN  IS  NOT  IN 
HIMSELF;  IT  IS  NOT  IN  MAN  THAT  WALKETH  TO 
DIRECT  HIS   STEPS. 

JEREMIAH    X.  23. 

[n  fliis  passage  of  Scripture,  the  prophet,  after  uttering  a  va- 
iety  of  sublime  declarations,  concerning  the  perfections  and 
rovidence  of  God,  and  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  exhibits 
lie  progress  of  life  as  a  way.  In  this  way,  all  men  are  consi- 
ered  as  traveUing.  We  commence  the  journey  at  our  birth, 
ass  on  through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  man- 
ood,  and  old  age,  and  finish  it  when  we  enter  eternity.  The 
ccommodations  and  the  fare  are  greatly  varied  among  the  va- 
ous  travellers.  Some  find  their  entertainment  plentiful  and 
^eable ;  and  some,  even  luxurious  and  splendid.  Others 
re  slenderly  provided  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging ;  are 
[most  mere  sufierers,  and  literally  have  not  where  to  lay 
leir  heads. 

In  the  mean  time,  sorrow  and  disease,  dangers  and  acci- 
ents,  like  a  band  of  marauders,  lie  in  wait  for  the  travellers ; 
nd  harrass  and  destroy  a  great  proportion  of  their  number. 
)fthe  vast  multitude  who  continually  walk  in  the  path  of  life, 
Imost  all  disappear  long  before  they  reach  the  goal  at  which 
•  terminates.  A  very  few  arrive  at  the  end.  Of  these,  every 
Qe,  dragging  heavily  his  weary  feet  over  the  last  division  of 
te  road,  teaches  us,  that,  this  part  of  his  progress  is  only  *  la- 
^ur  and  sorrow.' 
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A  remarkable  fact,  uniTersally  attendaot  on  onr  journey,  is 
recited  in  the  text.  '  O  Lord/  says  the  deeply  humbled  pro- 
phet, '  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  hb  steps.'  The  enterprise  is  not 
contrived  by  ourselves.  We  are  placed  in  it,  and  necessitated 
to  accomplish  it  by  a  superior  and  irresistible  hand.  It  can- 
not but  seem  strange,  that  in  such  a  journey  we  should  origi- 
nally be  prevented  from  the  ability  to  direct  ourselves;  and 
that  while  we  are  compelled  to  the  undertaking,  we  should  be 
furnished  for  it  in  a  manner  so  imperfect.  Yet  such  is  un- 
questionably the  fact.  Nor  is  the  explanation  so  difficult,  or 
so  unsatisfactory,  as  we  are  prone  to  believe.  God  oiiginallj 
intended  that  all  his  creatures  should  be  dependent  on  him  for 
aid,  guidance  and  protection.  Nor  can  it  be  KationMOj  sof- 
posed,  that  such  a  dependence  on  Ins  perfections  and  profi- 
dence,  is  either  unreasonable  or  undesirable. 

The  Sovereignty  of  God^  which  is  so  clearly  and  stronglj 
visible  in  this  interesting  subject,  has  ever  been  questioned, 
and  very  often  denied  by  mankind.  To  establish  this  doctrine 
in  the  minds  of  my  audience  is  the  peculiar  design  of  the  pre- 
sent Discourse.  In  a  sermon  lately  delivered  in  diifl  (dace 
on  the  Decrees  of  God,  I  explained  what  I  intend  by  tte  Di- 
vine Sovereignty.  It  was  then  observed,  that  the  eondiict 
of  God  is  sovereign  in  this  sense ;  that  he  does  €tccording  to 
^his  will,  independently  and  irresistibly,  without  giving  an  ac- 
count  of  any  of  his  matters  any  farther  than  he  pleases ;  hut 
that  he  wills  nothing  without  the  best  reason,  whether  thai  rea- 
son be  disclosed  to  his  creatures  or  not ;  thai  real  ghry  to 
himself,  and  real  good  to  his  creation,  not  otherwise  aiim- 
able,  are  universally  the  object  to  which  his. pleasure  is  directed, 
whether  it  respects  the  existence  and  motions  of  an  insect,  or 
the  salvation  of  a  man.  It  was  remarked  also  at  that  tfane, 
that  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  God  never  acts  arU- 
irarUy ;  and  that  to  say  he  wills  a  thing  because  he  wills  it',  i* 
io  speak  without  meaning.  AU  his  pleasure,  all  his  deter- 
minations are  perfectly  wise  and  good ;  founded  on  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  and  directed  to  the  best  of  all  purposes.  Were 
he  to  act  in  any  other  manner,  his  providence  would  be  less 
wise  and  less  de^rable. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply  inte- 
resting to  man.     On  this  life  is  suspended  that  which  is  to 
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Dine.  Consequences,  eternal  and  incomprehensibla,  will  flow 
'om  those  doctrines  which  we  adopt  in  the  present  world* 
l11  our  conduct  will  then  be  examined,  and  will  either  be 
pproved  or  condemned.  If  we  have  chosen  the  strait  and 
larrow  way  prescribed  to  us,  the  termination  will  be  happy* 
f  we  have  preferred  the  broad  imd  croojLed  road,  it  will  be 
leplorable. 

Few  of  this  audience  will  probably  deny  the  truth  of  a  di- 
ect  Scriptural  declaration.  With  as  little  reason  can  it  be 
lenied,  that  most  of  them  apparently  live  in  the  very  manner 
n  which  they  would  live,  if  die  doctrine  were  false :  or  that 
ihey  rely,  chiefly  at  least,  on  their  own  sagacity,  contrivancot 
ind  efforts,  for  success  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
ks  little  can  it  be  questioned  that  such  self-confidence  is  m 
^de,  eminently  dangerous  and  deceitful.  Safe  as  we  may 
Teel  under  its  direction,  our  safety  is  imaginary.  Tlie  folly 
[)f  others  in  trusting  to  themselves  toe  discern  irresistibly.  The 
lame  folly  they  perceive  with  equal  evidence  in  us.  Our  true 
wisdom  lies  in  willingly  feeling,  and  cheerftdly  acknowledging 
our  d^>endence  on  God,  and  in  conmiitting  ourselves  with 
homble  reliance  to  his  care  and  direction. 

With  these  observations  I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  The  mode  which  I  shall  pursue,  will 
probably  be  thought  singular.  I  hope  it  will  be  useful.  Me- 
taphysical arguments,  which  are  customarily  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  this  and  several  other  doctrines  of 
theology,  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  less  satisfactory  to  the  minds 
of  men  at  large,  than  the  authors  of  them  appear  to  believe. 
Facts,  wherever  they  can  be  fairly  addyced  for  this  end,  are 
attended  with  a  superior  power  of  conviction,  and  commonly 
leave  little  doubt  behind  them.  On  these  therefore  I  shall 
at  the  present  time  rely  for  the  accomplishment  of  my 
design. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  evident  from  the  great  fact, 
that  the  birth  and  education  of  all  men  depend  not  on  thewn' 
selves,  ' 

The  succeeding  events  of  life  are  derived,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure at  least,  from  our  birth.  By  this  event,  it  is  in  a  prime 
degree  determined  whether  men  shall  be  princes  or  peasants, 
opulent  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  honourable  or  despised ; 
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irhether  they  sIiaD  be  civifized  or  savage,  freo  men  or  slavey 
Christians  or  Heathen,  Mohammedans  or  Jews. 

A  child  is  bom  of  Indian  parents  in  the  western  wildenieH. 
By  his  birth  h^  is  of  course  a  savage.     His  fiiends,  his  mode 
of  life,  his  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  opinions,  and  his  con- 
duct, all  grow  out  of  this  single  event.     His  first  dionghti, 
his  first  instructions,  and  all  the  first  objects  with  which  he  is 
conversant,  the  persons  whom  he  loves,  the  life  to  which  he 
addicts  himself,  and  the  character  which  he  assumes,  are  aH 
savage.     He  is  an  Indian  froin  the  cradle :  he  is  an  IndisB 
to  the  grave.     To  say  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise,  we  are 
not  warranted ;  but  that  he  is  not,  is  certain. 
•    Another  child  is  bom  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.     From  this  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  be  an  Arabian.     '  His  hand  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  him.'     Before 
he  can  walk  or  speak,  he  is  carried  through  pathless  wastes  in 
search  of  food ;  and  roams  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  oi 
the  back  of  a  camel,  from  spring  to  spring,  and  from  pasture 
to  pasture.     Even  then  he  begins  his  conflict  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  is  scorched  by  a  vertical  sun,  shrivelled  by  die 
buming  sand  beneath,  and  poisoned  by  the  breath  of  the 
Simoom.     Hardened  thus  tiirough  his  infancy  and  childhood, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes,  under  the  exhortations 
and  example  of  his  father,  a  robber  from  his  youth ;  attacks 
every  stranger  whom  he  is  able  to  overcome,  and  plunden 
every  valuable  thing  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand. 

A  third  receives  his  birth  in  the  palace  of  a  British  noble- 
man, and  is  welcomed  to  the  world  as  the  heir  apparent  of  an 
ancient,  honourable  and  splendid  family.  As  soon  as  he  opens 
his  eyes  on  the  light,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments 
which  opulence  can  furnish,  ingenuity  contrive,  or  fondness 
bestow.  He  is  dandled  on  the  knee  of  indulgence ;  encircled 
by  attendants  who  watch  and  prevent  alike  his  necessities  and 
wishes ;  cradled  on  down,  and  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  ▼oice 
of  tenderness  and  care.  From  the  dangers  and  evils  of  life 
he  is  guarded  with  anxious  solicitude.  To  its  pleasures  he 
is  conducted  by  the  ever-ready  hand  of  maternal  affection. 
His  person  is  shaped  and  improved  by  a  succession  of  mas- 
ters ;  his  mind  is  opened,  invigorated  and  refined,  by  the  as- 
siduous superintendence  of  learning  and  wisdom.  While  a 
child  he  is  served  by  a  host  of  menials,  and  flattered  bv  suc- 
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9wve  tFBiiis  of  yisiton.     When  a  youfli  he  is  regarded  by 

band  of  tenants  with  reverence  and  awe.  His  equals  in 
j[e  bow  to  his  rank,  and  multitudes  of  superior  years  acknow- 
idge  his  distinction  by  continual  testimonies  of  marked  re- 
>ect.  When  a  man  he  engages  the  regard  of  his  sovereign, 
ammands  the  esteem  of  the  senate,  and  earns  the  love  and 
pplanse  of  his  country. 

A  fourth  child,  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  begotten  by  a  beg- 
ur,  and  bom  under  a  hedge.  From  his  burth  he  is  trained  to 
ifibring  and  hardihood.  He  is  nursed,  if  he  can  be  said  to 
B  nursed  at  all,  on  a  coarse,  scanty,  and  precarious  pittance ; 
3lds  life  only  as  a  tenant  at  will,  combats  from  the  first.dawn- 
ig  of  intellect  with  insolence,  cold,  and  nakedness ;  is  origi- 
ally  taught  to  beg  and  to  steal,  is  driven  from  die  doors  of 
ten  by  the  porter  or  the  house-dog,  and  is  regarded  as  w 
lien  from  the  family  of  Adam.  like  his  kindred  wonns  he 
reeps  through  life  in  the  dust,  dies  under  the  hedge  where  he 
ras  bom,  and  is  then  perhaps  cast  into  the  ditch  and  covered 
rith  earth  by  some  stranger,  who  remembers  that,  although  a 
•eggar,  he  was  still  a  man. 

A  child  enters  the  world  in  China ;  and  unites,  as  a  thing 
»f  course,  with  his  sottish  countrymen  in  the  stupid  worship  of 
lie  idol  Fo.  Another  prostrates  himself  before  the  Lama,  in 
consequence  of  having  received  his  being  in  Thibet,  and  of 
leeing  the  Lama  worshipped  by  all  around  him. 

A.  third,  who  begins  his  existence  in  Turkey,  b  carried  early 
x>  the  mosque ;  taught  to  lisp  with  profound  reverence  the 
lame  Mohammed  ;  habituated  to  repeat  the  prayers  and  sen- 
%Qces  of  the  Koran,  as  the  means  of  eternal  life ;  and  induced, 
n  a  manner  irresistible,  to  complete  his  title  to  paradise  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  Hindoo  infant  grows  into  a  religious  veneration  for  the 
^w ;  and  perhaps  never  doubts  that  if  he  adds  to  this  a  solemn 
levotion  to  Juggernaut,  the  Gooroos,  and  the  Dewtahs,  and 
^rforms  carefully  his  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  he  shall  wash 
^^ay  all  his  sins,  and  obtain  by  the  favour  of  Brahma  a  seat 
Qiong  the  blessed. 

In  our  own  favoured  country,  one  child  is  bom  of  parents 
©voted  solely  to  this  world.  From  his  earliest  moments  of 
iiderstanding  he  hears  and  sees  nothing  commended  but 
luting,  horse-racing,  visiting,  dancing,  dressing,  riding,  par- 
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ties,  gaming,  acquiring  money  with  eagerness  and  skill,  and 
spending  it  in  gaiety,  pleasure,  and  Inxuiy.  These  things, 
he  is  taught  by  conversation  and  example,  constitute  all  Ap 
good  of  man.  His  taste  is  formed,  his  habits  are  riveted,  and 
the  whole  character  of  his  soul  is  turned  to  them,  before  he  is 
fairly  sensible  that  there  is  any  other  good.  The  question 
whether  virtue  and  piety  are  either  duties  or  blessings,  he  pro- 
bably never  asks.  In  the  dawn  of  life  he  sees  them  n^ected 
and  despised  by  those  whom  he  most  reverences,  and  leans 
only  to  neglect  and  despise  them  also.  Of  Jehovah  he  tfainb 
as  little,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  Chinese  or  a  Hindoo. 
They  pay  their  devotions  to  Fo,  and  to  Juggernaut ;  he,  Hs 
to  money  and  pleasure.  Thus  he  lives  and  dies  a  mere  ani- 
mal, a  stranger  to  intelligence  and  morality,  to  his  duty  and 
his  God* 

Another  child  comes  into  existence  in  the  mansion  of  Know- 
ledge and  Virtue.  From  his  infancy,  his  mind  is  fashioned  to 
wisdom  and  piety.  In  his  infancy  he  is  taught  and  allnred,  to 
remember  his  Creator;  and  to  unite,  first  in  form,  and  then  in 
affection,  in  the  household  dlevotious  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. Qod  he  knows  almost  as  soon  as  he  can  know  any 
thing.  The  presence  of  that  glorious  Being  he  is  taught  to 
realize  almost  from  the  cradle ;  and  from  the  dawn  of  intel- 
ligence to  understand  the  perfections,  and  government  of  bis 
Creator.  His  ovm  accountableness,  as  soon  as  he  can  com- 
ppehend  it,  he  begins  to  feel  habitually  and  alway.  The  way ' 
of  life  through  the  Redeemer  is  early  and  regularly  explained 
to  him  by  the  veiee  of  parental  love,  and  enforced  and  en* 
deared  in  the  house  of  God.  As  soon  as  possible  he  is  en- 
abled to  read,  and  persuaded  to  *  search  the  Scriptures/  Of 
the  approach,  the  danger,  and  the  mischiefs  of  temptation^ 
he  is  tenderly  warned.  At  the  commencement  of  sin,  he  is 
kindly  checked  in  his  dangerous  career.  To  God  he  was  so- 
lemnly given  in  baptism.  To  God  he  was  daily  commended 
in  fervent  prayer.  Under  this  happy  cultivation  he  grows  np» 
like  an  olive  tree  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord ;  and,  green,  beano- 
ful  and  flourishing,  he  blossoms,  bears  fruit,  and  is  prepared  to 
be  transplanted  by  the  Divine  hand  to  a  kinder  soil  in  the  re- 
gions abovQ. 

How  many  and  how  great  are  the  differences  in  these  ••• 
veral  children.     How  plainly  do  they  all,  in  ordinaiy 
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•Btaoce^  arise  out  of  their  birth.  From  their  birth  is  dmved  of 
oourse,  the  education  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them ;  aud  from 
ttus  educotioa  spring  in  a  great  measure  both  their  character 
and  their  destiny.  The  place,  the  persons,  the  circumstances, 
are  here  evidently  the  great  things  which  in  the  ordinary  coune 
of  providence  appear  chiefly  to  determine  what  the  resqpective 
laen  shall  be,  and  what  shall  be  those  allotments  which  rego- 
kudy  follow  their  respective  characters.  As  then  they  are  not 
at  all  concerned  in  contriving  or  accomplishing,  either  their 
Urth  or  their  education ;  it  is  certain  that  in  these  most  im- 
portant parficulars,  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself.  God 
only  can  determine  what  child  shall  spring  from  parents  wise 
or  foolish,  virtuous  or  sinful,  rich  or  pQor^  honourable  or  in- 
fiunous^  civiliased  or  savage,  christian  o^  heathen. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,. and  carefully  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  moral  conduct  of  cdl  these  individuals,  no 
physical  necessity  operates.  Every  one  of  them  is  absolutely 
a  firee  agent,  as  free  as  any  created  agent  can  be.  Whatever 
he  does  is  the  result  of  choice,  absolutely  unconstrained. 

Let  me  add,  that  not  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which j, if  he  learns  and  performs  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his 
|M>wer,  he  will  fail  of  being  finally  accepted. 

II.  The  doctrine  is  strikingly  evident  from  this  great  foci 
also,  that  the  course  of  life  which  men  usually  pursue,  is  very 
different  from  that  which  they  have  intended. 

Human  life  is  ordinarily  little  else  than  a  collection  of  dis- 
appointments. Rarely  is  the  life  of  man  such  as  he  designs  it 
shall  be.  Often  do  we  fail  of  pursuing  at  all,  the  business 
originally  in  our  view.  The  intentional  farmer  becomes  a 
mechanic,  a  seaman,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a 
divine.  The  very  place  of  settlement  and  of  residence  through 
life,  is  often  different  and  distant  from  that  which  was  originally 
contemplated.  Still  more  different  is  the  success  which  fol- 
lows our  efforts. 

All  men  intend  to  be  rich  and  honourable,  to  enjoy  ease, 
and  to  pursue  pleasure.  But  how  small  is  the  number  of  those 
who  compass  these  objects.  In  thb  country  the  great  body 
of  mankind  are  indeed  possessed  of  competence,  a  safer  and 
happier  lot  than  that  to  which  they  aspire ;  yet  few,  very  few 
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are  rich.  Here  also  the  great  body  of  mankind  possess  a 
character  generally  reputable ;  but  very  limited  is  the  nmnber 
of  those  who  arrire  at  the  honour  which  they  so  ardendy 
desire,  and  of  which  they  feel  assured.  Almost  all  stop  at 
the  moderate  level,  where  human  efforts  appear  to  hove  their 
boundary  established  in  the  determinations  of  €h>d.  Njj, 
far  below  this  level,  creep  multitudes  of  such  as  began  life 
with  full  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  distinction  and 
splendour. 

The  Lawyer,  emulating  the  eloquence,  business  and  fame, 
of  Murray  or  Dunning,  and  secretly  resolved  not  to  slacken  Us 
efforts  until  all  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory  are  outstripped, 
is  often  astonbhed,  as  well  as  broken-hearted,  to  find  businen 
and  fame  pass  by  his  door,  and  stop  at  the  more  favoured 
mansion  of  some  competitor,  in  his  view  less  able  and  less  dis- 
cerning than  himself. 

The  Physician,  devoted  to  medical  science,  and  possessed 
of  distinguished  powers  of  discerning  and  removing  diseases, 
is  obliged  to  walk,  while  a  more  fortunate  empiric,  ignorant 
and  worthless,  rolls  through  the  streets  in  his  coach. 

The  Legislator  beholds  with  anguish  and  amazement,  the 
sufirages  of  his  countrymen  given  eagerly  to  a  rival  candidate, 
devoid  of  knowledge  and  integrity ;  but  skilled  in  flatteriog 
the  base  passions  of  men,  and  deterred  by  no  hesitations  of 
conscience,  and  no  fears  of  infamy,  from  saying  and  doing  any 
thing  which  may  secure  his  election. 

The  Merchant  often  beholds  with  a  despairing  eye  his  own 
ships  sunk  in  the  ocean,  his  debtors  fail,  his  goods  unsold, 
his  business  cramped ;  and  himself,  and  his  family,  and  bis 
hopes  ruined;  while  a  less  skilful  but  more  successful  neigh- 
bour sees  wealth  blown  to  him  by  every  wind,  and  floated  on 
every  wave. 

The  crops  of  the  Farmer  are  stinted,  his  cattle  die,  Ws 
markets  are  bad,  and  the  purchaser  of  his  commodities  proves 
to  be  a  cheat,  who  deceives  his  confidence,  and  runs  away  with 
his  property. 

Thus  the  darling  schemes  and  fondest  hopes  of  man  are 
daily  frustrated  by  time.  While  sagacity  contrives,  patience 
matures,  and  labour  industriously  executes ;  disappointment 
laughs  at  the  curious  f ibric,  formed  by  so  many  efforts,  and 
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Vf  widi  so  many  biilliant  colours ;  and  whUe  tbe  artists  im- 
pne  Ae  work  arrired  at  the  moment  of  completion,  brushes 
pay  the  beautiful  web,  and  leaves  nothing  behind. 
The  designs  of  men  however  are,  in  many  respects,  not  un- 
leqnently  successful.  The  lawyer  and  the  physician  acquire 
Bsiness  and  fame,  the  statesman  votes,  and  the  farmer  wealth, 
hit  their,  real  success,  even  in  this  case,  is  often  substantially 
lie  same  with  that  already  recited.  In  all  plans,  and  all  Ibt 
lOurs,  the  supreme  object  is  to  become  happy.  Yet  when 
Bra  have  actually  acquired  riches  and  honour,  or  secured  to 
hemselves  popular  favour,  they  still  find  the  happiness  which 
iiey  expected,  eluding  their  grasp.  Neither  wealth,  fame, 
Ace,  nor  sensual  pleasure,  can  yield  such  good  as  we  need. 
kM  diese  coveted  objects  are  accumulated,  the  wishes  of  man 
ihrays  grow  faster  than  his  gratifications.  Hence,  whatever 
lie  acquires,  he  is  usually  as  little  satisfied,  and  oflen  less 
lian  before. 

A  principal  design  of  the  mind  in  labouring  for  these  things 
is  to  become  superior  to  others.  But  almost  all  rich  men  are 
Dbliged  to  see,  and  usually  with  no  small  anguish,  others  richer 
than  themselves;  honourable  men,  others  more  honourable; 
rohptuous  men,  others  who  enjoy  more  pleasure.  The  great 
ind  of  the  strife  is  therefore  unobtained,  and  the  happiness 
expected  never  found.  Even  the  successful  competitor  in  the 
ace  utterly  misses  his  aim.  The  real  enjoyment  existed,  al- 
hough  U  was  unperceived  by  him.  in  the  m^  strife  for  ^. 
iority.  When  he  has  outstripped  all  his  rivals,  the  contest  is 
(t  an  end ;  and  his  spirits,  which  were  invigorated  only  by 
ontending,  languish  for  want  of  a  competitor. 

Besides,  the  happiness  in  view  was  only  the  indulgence  of 
ride,  or  mere  animal  pleasure.  Neither  of  these  can  satisfy 
r  endure.  A  rational  mind  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  narrow 
nd  grovelling,  as  not  to  aim  at  any  higher  good,  to  understand 
B  nature,  or  to  believe  its  existence.  Still,  in  its  original 
onstitution,  it  was  formed  with  a  capacity  for  intellectual  and 
loral  good,  and  was  destined  to  find  in  this  good  its  only 
atisfaction.  Hence  no  inferior  good  wiU  fill  its  capacity,  or 
ts  desires.  Nor  can  this  bent  of  its  nature  ever  be  altered. 
ilThatever  other  enjoyment  therefore  it  may  attain  ;  it  will» 
irithout  this,  still  crave  and  still  be  unhappy. 

No  view  of  the  ever- varying  character  and  success  of  man- 
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kind  in  ihdr  expeetations  of  ktppineai,  and  dnir  eibrte  to^ 
obtain  it,  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  nu>fe  gatiafcctoily  dan 
that  of  the  progress  and  end  of  a  class  of  Stodents  in  dns 
Seminary.  At  their  first  appearance  here,  they  are  ail  ex- 
actly on  die  same  level.  Their  character,  their  hopes,  sad 
their  destination,  are  the  same.  They  are  enrolled  cm  one 
list,  and  enter  upon  a  collegiate  life  with  the  same  promise  of 
success.  At  this  moment  they  are  plants,  aiq>earing  just 
above  the  ground,  aU  equaUy  fiEur  and  flourishing.  Witfaia  s 
short  time  however,  some  begin  to  rise  above  others ;  indicat- 
ing by  a  more  rapid  growdi  a  structure  of  superior  vigoar, 
and  promising  both  more  early  and  more  abundml  firuit 

Some  axe  studious,  stediast,  patient  of  toil»  resolved  m 
distinction,  in  love  with  science^  and  determined^  with  unbrt* 
ken  ambition,  never  to  be  left  behind  by  their  conqMunons. 
Of  these  a  part  are  amiable,  uniform  in  their  morals,  exceliesi 
in  their  dispositions,  and  honourable  by  their  piety.  Anotiier 
part,  aUhougfa  less  amiable,  are  still  decent ;  pleasant  in  tfadr 
temper,  uncensurable  in  their  conduct,  and  reputable  in  thdr 
chanwter. 

Others  are  thoughdess,  volatUe,  fluttering  from  object  to 
object,  particularly  from  one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another; 
alighting  only  for  a  moment,  never  settling,  regardless  of  eveij 
thing,  except  the  present  gratification ;  and  most  regardless 
of  their  time,  their  talents,  their  duty,  and  their  souls. 

Others  still,  are  openly  vicious,  idle,  disorderly,  gamblers, 
profane,  apparendy  infidels,  enemies  to  themselves,  undutiful 
to  their  parents,  corrupters  of  their  companions,  and  disturbeif 
of  the  collegiate  peace. 

When  the  class  which  these  individuals  originally  consti- 
tuted, leaves  this  seat  of  science,  a  number  of  them  will  al- 
ways  be  missing.  Some  of  these  have  been  sent  away  bj 
the  mandate  of  law,  some  have  voluntarily  deserted  their  edu- 
cation, and  some,  not  very  unfrequendy,  have  gone  to  the 
grave.  Of  those  who  remain,  the  character  and  the  prospecto 
have  usuaUy  become  widely  difierent  The  original  level  is 
broken,  and  broken  for  ever. 

How  difierent  from  all  this  were  their  parents'  expeeta^ 
tions,  and  their  own. 

Still,  when  they  enter  the  world,  they  all  intend  to  be  riehy 
honourable^  and  hi4>py.     Could  they  look  into  futurity^  sikI 
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icem  the  erttnts  wliieh  it  will  shortly  unfold,  how  changed 
>uld  be  their  apprehensions. 

One,  dmost  at  his  entrance  into  life,  knowing  but  inexpe- 
^needy  disceniing  bat  not  wise,  urged  by  strong  passions,  and 
cure  in  self-confidence,  pushes  boldly  forward  to  affluence 
id  distincthm ;  but  marked  as  the  prey  of  cunning,  and  the 
&tim  of  temptation,  is  seduced  firom  prudence  and  woith,  to 
lly,  vice  and  ruin.  His  property  is  lost  by  bold  specular 
m.  Ins  character  by  licentiousness,  and  the  man  himself  by 
e  disappointment  or  his  hopes,  and  the  breaking  of  his 
mrt 

Another,  timid,  humble,  reluctant  to  begin,  and  eafdy  dis- 
»uraged  from  pursuing,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  distinc- 
m,  and  a  stranger  to  the  inspiration  of  h<q>e,  without  friends 
sustain,  and  without  prospects  to  animate,  begins  to  flag, 
hen  he  commences  his  connection  with  the  world ;  creeps 
rough  life,  because  he  dares  not  attempt  to  climb ;  and 
res  and  dies,  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 
Uage. 

A  third  yields  himself  up  a  prey  to  sloth,  .and  shrinks  into 
significance  for  want  of  exertion. 

A  fourth,  possessed  of  moderate  wishes,  and  preferring 
fety  to  grandeur,  steers  by  design  between  poverty  and 
'hes,  obscurity  and  distinction ;  walks  through  life  without 
ivying  those  who  ride ;  and  finds  periiaps  in  quiet  and  safety, 
an  even  course  of  enjoyment,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  being 
loved  rather  than  admired,  the  happiness  which  his  more 
stiess  companions  seek  from  opulence,  power  and  splendour, 
vain. 

A  fifth,  cheeiful,  fraught  with  hope,  and  assured  by  the 
iety  and  bustle  which  he  sees  around  him,  that  the  world  is 
ed  with  good,  moves  onward  to  acquire  it,  without  a  sus- 
ion  of  disappointment  or  danger.  At  once  he  is  astonished 
find,  that  men  who  look  pleasantly  on  him,  are  not  his 
mds ;  that  a  smile  of  approbation  is  no  evidence  of  good- 
1,  and  that  professions  and  promises  convey  to  him  no  as- 
ance  of  aid  or  comfort  To  be  dependent,  he  soon  learns, 
:o  be  friendless ;  and  to  need  assistance,  a  sufficient  reason 
having  it  refused.  The  business  which  he  expected  to  court 
acceptance,  flies  firom  him ;  the  countenance  on  which  he 
losed,  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  hopes  which  he  gaily  dierudied. 
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be^  eariy  to  wither.  AloDe,  forgotten,  nnprepated  for 
stnig^es,  and  never  mistrustiDg  that  struggles  would  be  ne- 
cessary, he  is  overset  by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the 
shock ;  and  either  falls  into  listlcssoess  and  stupor,  or  diet  of 
a  broken  heart. 

A  sixth,  from  imbecility  of  constitntion,  or  the  "inlignfnit 
power  of  accident,  sickens,  and  expires,  when  he  has  scarcely 
begun  to  live. 

A  seventh,  with  vigorous  industry,  eflTort  and  preseverance, 
goes  steadily  forward  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Yet  even  kt 
finds  the  void  of  his  mind  unsuppUed  by  real  good.  He  b 
rich  and  great,  but  not  happy.  That  encfaantiiig  object,  bq>- 
piness,  wrought  into  such  elegance  of  form,  and  adorned  with 
such  brilliant  colours,  has  ever  fascinated  his  mind.  Lost  m 
wonder  and  delight,  and  ga^ng  with  an  eager  and  bewildering 
eye,  he  never  considered  that  in  this  world  the  rainbow,  with 
all  its  splendour,  was  only  painted  on  a  cloud ;  and  while  ba 
roves  from  field  to  field,  and  climbs  from  one  height  to  another 
in  pursuit  of  the  fairy  vision,  is  astonished  to  behold  it  still  r^  I 
treat  before  him,  and  finally  vanish  for  ever.  i 

Were  I  to  ask  the  yooths  who  are  before  me,  what  are  their   [ 
designs  end  expectatiaos   concerning  their  future  life,  and   [ 
write  down  their  several   answers ;  what  a  vast  diBeieoce   I 
would  ultimately  be  found  between  those  answers,  and  the 
events  which  would  actually  beful  them  !      To  how  great  a 
part  of  that  difference  would  facts,  over  which  they  could  have 
no  controul,  give  birth.     How  many  of  them  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  less  prosperous,  rich  and  honourable,  than  they 
now  intend  :  how  many,  devoted  to  employments,  of  which  ■! 
present  they  do  not  even  dream ;  in  circumstances,  of  which 
they  never  entertained  even  a  thought ;  behind  those,  whom 
they  expected  to  outrun ;  poor,  sick,  in  sorrow,  or  in  tk 
grave! 

ni.  nt  doetriiu  u  farther  evident  from  the  fact,  fU 

e  Jo«jt  not  depend  upon  man. 

!l  intend  to  live,  and  feel  secure  of  many  years :  bat  hw 

does  death  frustrate  this  intention,  and  dissolve  Oe 

;   of  tills  security.     How  many  leave  ftie  wor^*  "^^  ""*" 

)  ago.     How  many,  in  the  midst  of  '^^  yoycti^M^ 
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ippear  nith  a  melancholy  aspect  even  in  the  yoiinget  classea 
if  the  triennial  catalogue,  marking  solemnly,  to  a  considerdta 
nind,  the  tennination  of  parental  hopes,  and.  the  vanity  of 
routfafiil  designs.  Where  now  are  multitudes  of  those,  who  a 
ittle  while  since  lived,  and  studied,  and  worshipped  here* 
ritfi  fond  views  of  fiiture  eminence  and  prosperity,  and  with 
IS  fiedr  a  promise  as  can  be  found,  of  future  success^  useful- 
less,  and  honour? 

As  we  are  unable  to  assure  ourselves  even  of  a  single  day, 
■och  more  of  a  long  life,  it  is  plain  that  our  eternal  state  lies 
»eyond  our  controul.  As  death  finds  us,  so  the  judgment 
fin  certainly  find  us.  Ho  therefore  who  '  kiUs,'  as  well  as 
makes  alive'  at  his  pleasure,  must  of  course  hold  in  his  hands 
oly,  all  our  allotments,  which  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

I  have  not  called  up  this  doctrine  at  the  present  time  for 
he  purpose  of  entering  into  any  of  those  metaphysical  disquF- 
itions  which  restless  curiosity,  rather  than  sound  wisdom,  ha» 
ommonly  founded  on  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  its 
roper  place  in  this  system  of  Discourses,  and  on  the  other  to 
erive  firom  it  several  practical  observations,  which  there  is 
sason  to  hope  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  useful  to  those 
lio  hear  me,  especially  to  those  who  are  students  in 
ennnary. 


REMARKS.  ; 


1.  You  see  here,  my  young  friends,  the  most  solid  reasons 
w  Oraiitude  to  your  Creator. 

'God  only  directed  that  yon  should  be  bom  in  this  land, 
■d  in  the  midst  of  peace,  plenty,  civilization,  freedom,  leacn- 
^f  and  religion;  and  that  your  existence  should  not  com* 
Mice  in  a  Tartarian  forest,  or  an  African  waste.  God  alone 
idered  that  you  should  be  bom  of  parents  who  knew  and 
f9twbipped  him,  the  glorious  and  eternal  Jehovah ;  and  not  of 
I,  who  bowed  before  the  Lama,  or  the  ox,  an  image  of 
or  the  stock  of  a  tree.     In  the  book  of  his  counsels 

er  names,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to.  judge,  were  written  m 
finr  fines  <^  mercy.    It  is  of  his  overflowing  goodness  that 
ifa^aie  aow  here  surrounded  with  privileges,  and  beset  with 
itHlllgii;  edoeated  to  knowledge,  usefulness  and  piety,  and 
f6U  I.  s 
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prepared  to  begin  an  endless  coarse  of  happiness  and  i 
All  these  deHghtful  things  have  been  poured  into  you] 
and  have  come  unbidden  to  solicit  your  acceptance.  If 
Uessingp  awaken  not  gratitude,  it  cannot  he  awakenc 
blessingB  in  the  present  world.  If  they  are  not  than 
felt  by  you,  it  is  because  yon  know  not  how  to  be  tha 
Tfamk  what  you  are  and  where  you  are,  and  what  and  i 
you  just  as  easily  mi^t  have  been.  Remember  that,  in 
of  dheiishing  tender  affections,  imbibing  refined  sentin 
exploring  the  fidd  of  science,  and  assuming  the  name  an^ 
racter  of  the  sons  of  God,  you  might  as  easily  have  beei 
ing  in  the  smoke  of  a  weekwam,  brandishing  a  tomahav 
dancing  round  an  embowelled  captive;  or  that  you  i 
yourselves  have  been  embowelled  by  the  hand  of  aopersl 
and  biimt  on  the  altars  of  Moloch.  If  you  remember 
things,  yon  cannot  but  call  to  mind  also, '  who  made  } 
£ffer'  from  the  miserable  beings  who  have  thus  livec 
died. 

3.  Thi$  doctrine  forcibly  demands  of  you  moderate  4 
and  expectations. 

There  are  modes  in  which  men  seek  happiness,  in  th< 
joyments  of  the  present  world.     Most  persons  freely  in 
their  wishes,  and  intend  to  find  objects  sufficient  in  nu 
and  value  to  satisfy  them.     A  few  aim  at  satisfaction  bj 
portioning  their  desires  to  the  number  and  measure  of 
probable  gratifications.     By  the  doctrine  of  the  text  the 
method  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  wisdom,  and  on  the 
mer  is  inscribed  the  name  of  folly.     Desires  indulged, 
faster,  and  fcurther,  than  gratifications  extend.     Ungra 
desire  is  nusery.     Expectations  eagerly  indulged,  and  t 
nated  by  disappointment,  are  often  exquisite  misery, 
how  frequently  are  expectations  raised,  only  to  be  disappoii 
and  desires  let  loose,  only  to  terminate  in  distress.     The 
pines  for  a  toy.     The  moment  he  possesses  it  he  throws  ; 
and  cries  for  another.     When  they  are  piled  up  in  1 
around  him,  he  looks  at  diem  without  pleasure,  and  leaves 
without  r^^t.     He  knew  not  that  all  the  good  which 
eould  yield,.  Jay  in  expectation ;  nor  that  his  wishes  for 
would  increase  faster  than  toys  could  be  multiplied ;  and  i 
happy  art  last,  for  the  scune  reason  as  at  first :  his  wishei 
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^tified.  Still  indulging  them,  and  still  belteving  that  the' 
lification  of  them  vriiH  fiumish  the  enjoyment  for  whicH  hfi 
les,  he  goes  on,  only  to  be  unhappy. 
Meti  ete  merely  taller  children.  Honour,  wealth  and 
ODdour,  are  the  toys  for  which  grown  ddldren  pine ;  but 
iohi  however  accumulated,  leave  them  still  disappointed 
i  unhappy.  God  never  designed  that  intelligent  beings 
mid  be  satisfied  with  these  enjoyments.  By  his  wisdom 
ci  goodness,  they  were  formed  to  derive  their  happiness  firom 
line. 

Moderated  desires  constitute  a  character,  fitted  to  acquire 
the  good  which  this  world  can  yield.  He  who  is  preparedy 
1  whatever  situation  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content,'  bsut 
imed  effectually  the  science  of  being  happy  9  and  possesses 
i  alchymic  stone  which  will  change  every  metal  mto  gold^ 
ch  a  man  will  smile  upon  a  stool,  while  Alexander  at  hiir 
!e  sits  weeping  on  the  throne  of  the  world. 
The  doctrine  of  the  text  teaches  you  irresistibly,  that  since 
a  cannot  command  gratifications,  you  should  command  your 
ores :  and  that  as  the  events  of  Hfe  do  not  accord  with  your 
ibes,  your  wishes  should  accord  with  them.  Multiplied  en- 
rments  fall  but  to  few  men,  and  are  no  more  rationally  ex- 
cted  &an  the  highest  prize  in  a  lottery.  But  a  well  regu- 
isd  mind,  a  dignified  independence  of  the  world,  and  a  wiser 
Bparation  to  possess  one's  soul  in  patience,  whatever  circum- 
oces  may  exist,  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  v  and  is  greater 
talth  than  that  of  both  the  Indies,  and  greater  honour  than 
esar  ever  acquired. 

8.  As  your  course  and  your  success  through  life  are  not 
Ahr  your  controul,  you  are  strongly  urged  to  commit  your^ 
hes  to  God,  who  can  controul  both. 

That  you  cannot  direct  your  course  through  the  world,  tiiat 
ilr  best  concerted  plans  will  often  fail,  Aat  your  sanguine 
pectations  will  be  disappointed,  and  that  your  fondest 
rldly  wishes  will  terminate  in  mortification,  cannot  admit  of 
DOmentary  doubt.  That  God  can  direct  you,  that  he  actu- 
f  controuls  all  your  concerns ;  and  that,  if  you  commit  your- 
Ves  to  his  care,  he  will  direct  you  kindly  and' safely;  can  be 
obted  only  of  choice.  Why  then  do  you  hesitate  to  yield 
orselves  and  your  interests  to  the  guidance  of  your  Maker  ? 

s  3 
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Tliere  are  two  reasons  which  appear  especially  to  govern  maA- 
kind  i»  this  intportant  concern ;  they  do  not  and  will  not  le- 
alke  the  agency  of  God  .in  theii  afiaurs,  and  they  do  not  cboM 
fo  have  them  directed  as  they  imagine  he  wiU  direct  theoL 
The  former  is  the  result  of  stupidity^  the  latter  of  impie^* 
Bolir  ate  foofish  in  the  extreme^  and  not  less  sinful  tbdft 
foolish. 

The  infinitely  wise,  great  and  glorious  Benefactor  of  ths 
noiverse,  has  offered  to  take. men  by  the  hand»  lead  them 
through  the  journey  of  life,  and  conduct  them  to  his  own  hoiut 
in  the  heayens.     The  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  making  this  ot 
fer  has  been  already  produced*     He  has  given  his  own  Sdli 
to  live,  and  die,  and  rise,  and  reign,  and  intercede  for  Mt 
iBce^     '  Herein  is  love,'  if  there  ever  was  love ;  *  not  that 
We  have  loved  Ura^  but  that  he  has  toved  us.'     That  he  wha 
has  done  diis  should^  not  be  sincere,  b  impossible.^     St  Past' 
therefore  triumphantly  asks  what  none  can  answer^  '  He  thst 
spaced  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all»  how  , 
diall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us'all  things  ? '     Trart  ! 
then  his  word  with  undoubting  confidenee,  take  his  hand  wili 
humble  gratitude,  and  with  aU  the  heart  obey  his  voice,  wUcb 
you  will,  everywhere  hear,  saying,,  *  This  is  the  way,  walk  ji 
in  it.     Inr  sickifess  and  in  healthy  by  night  and  by  day,  at 
home  and  in  crowds,  be  will  watch  over  you  with  tendemesifi 
inexpressible.   He  will '  make  you  lie  down  in  green  pastures^ 
lead  you  beside  the  still  waters^  and  guide  you  in  paths  of 
lighteousness,  for  his  name^s  sake.     He  will  prepare  a  table 
before  you  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies,  and  eause  yeit 
cup  to  run  over  with  blessings.'     '  When  you  pass  through 
Ihe  watem'  of  afiliction>  '  he  will  be  with  you ;.  and  through 
Ae  rivers^  they  shall  not  overflow  you*     When  you  walk 
through  the  fire,  you  shall  not  be  bumedr  neither  shall  tfat 
flame  kindle  upon  you.'     From  their  native  heavens,  he  wiD 
eommission  those  charming  twin  sisters.  Goodness  and  Merq^r 
to  desceml,  and  ^  follow  you  all  your  days.' 

But  if  you  wish  God  to  be  your  g^ide  and  your  firiend,.  yoM 
must  conform  to  his  pleasure.  Certainly  you  cannot  wondeiy 
that  the' infinitely  Wise  should  prefer  his  own  wisdom  to  youn^; 
and  that  he*  should  choose  for  his  childr^i  their  allotments* 
rather  than  leave  them  to  choose  for  themselves.  That  paft 
ef  his  pleasure  vrlah  yo«  are  to  obey,  is  aU  summed  up  in  tkt 
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ia^e  word  Duty ;  and  is  perfectly  disclosed  m  the  Sciiptares  - 
Hie  whole  scheme  is  so  formed  as  to  be  plain,  easy,  profitably 
ind  deHghtftd :  profitable  in  hand,  delightful  in  the  possessioik ' 
Byery  part  and  precept  of  the  whole  is  calculated  for  this  end, 
nd  ynll  make  yon  only  wise,  good,  and  happy. 

life  has  been  often  styled  an  ocean,  and  our  progress 
Ikrongfa  it,  a  voyage.  The  ocean  is  tempestuous  and  billowy, 
^erspread  by  a  cloudy  sky,  and  fraught  beneath  with  shelves 
nd  quicksands.  The  voyage  is  eventful  beyond  comprehen- 
rion,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  uncertainty,  and  replete  wifh 
laoger.  Every  adventurer  needs  to  be  well  prepared  for 
whatever  may  befal  him,  and  well  secured  against  die  manifcM 
hasards  of  losing  his  course,  sinking  in  the  abyss,  or  of  being 
wrecked  against  the  shore. 

These  evils  have  existed  at  all  times.  The  present,  and 
that  part  ofthe  past  which  is  known  to  you  by  experience,  has 
seen  them  multiplied  beyond  example.  It  has  seen  the  an- 
cient and  acknowledged  standards  of  thinking  violently  thrown 
iffWD.  Religion,  morals,  government,  and  the  estimate  form- 
pi  by  man  of  crimes  and  virtues,  and  of  all  the  means  of 
Hefiilness  and  enjoyment,  have  been  questioned,  attacked, 
•nd,  in  various  places,  and  with  respect  to  millions  of  the  hu- 
ij^na  race,  finally  overthrown.  A  licentiousness  of  opinion  and 
iniduct,  daring,  outrageous,  and  rending  asunder  every  bond 
famed  by  God  or  man,  has  taken  place  of  former  good  sense 
nd  sound  morals,  and  has  long  threatened  the  destruction  of 
kiman  good.  Industry,  cunning,  and  fraud,  have  toiled  with 
unrivaled  exertions,  to  convert  man  into  a  savage,  and  the 
vorid  into  a  desert.  A  wretched  and  hypocritical  philaii- 
ftropy  also,  not  less  mischievous,  has  stalk-cd  forth  as  the  com- 
pttion  of  these  ravagers ;  a  philanthropy  bom  in  a  dream, 
ked  in  a  novel,  and  living  only  in  professions.  This  g^ardiait 
gtoius  of  human  interests,  this  friend  of  human  rights,  this  re- 
diesser  of  human  wrongs,  is  yet  without  a  heart  to  feel,  and 
md  without  a  hand  to  bless.  But  she  is  weH  furnished  with 
hnigs,  with  eyes,  and  a.  tongue.  She  can  talk  and  sigh,  and 
^eep  at  pleasure,  but  can  neither  pity  nor  give.  The  objects 
>r  her  attachment  are  either  knaves  and  villains  at  home,  or 
Qdcnown  sufferers  beyond  her  reach  abroad.  To  the  former, 
lie  ministers  the  sword  and  the  dagger,  that  they  may  fight 
heir  way  into,  place,  and  power,  and  profit     At  the  latter^ 
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fl]^  only  looks  tbrough  a  telescope  of  ftmcy,  as  an  astronomer 
search^  for  stairs  invisible  to  the  eye.     To  every  real  object 
of  charity  within  her  reach,  she  complacently  ^ays,  *  Be  thon 
ifarmed,  and  be  thou  filled ;  depart  in  peace.' 

By  the  daring  spirit,  the  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  ingenious 
jcunning  so  industriously  exerted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
smooth  and  gentle  benevolence  so  softly  professed  on  the 
other,  multitudes  have  been,  and  you  easily  may  be,  destroyed. 
The  mischief  has  indeed  been  met,  resisted,  and  overcome ;  bat 
it  has  the  heads,  and  the  lives,  of  the  Hydra ;  and  its  *  wounds,' 
which  at  times  haye  seemed  *  deadly,'  are  much  more  readily 
*  healed'  than  any  good  man  could  wish,  than  auy  sober  man 
oould  expect.    Hope  not  to  escape  the  assaults  of  this  enemy ; 
to  feel  that  you  are  in  danger  will  ever  be  a  preparation  for 
your  safety.     But  it  will  be  only  such  a  preparatioii ;  your  de- 
liverance must  ultimately  and  only  flow  from  your  Maker. 
Resolve  then  to  commit  yourselves  to  him,  with  a  cordial  re* 
liance  on  his  wisdom,  power  and  protection.     Consider  hoi^ 
much  you  have  at  stake  ;  that  you  are  bound  to  eternity,  tha^ 
your  existence  will  be  immortal,  and  that  you  will  cither  ris^ 
to  endless  glory,  or  be  lost  in  absolute  perdition.     Heavei* 
is  your  proper  home.     The  path  which  I  have  recommendedb 
jbo  you,  will  conduct  you  safely  and  certainly  to  that  haf^f 
world.   Fill  up  life  therefore  with  obedience  to  God,  with  faitb 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  unto  life,  the  obe- 
dience to  the  two  great  commands  of  the  Gospel ;  with  su^ 
preme  love  to  God,  and  universal  good- will  to  men,  the  obe* 
dience  to  the  two  great  conmiands  of  the  Law.     On  all  your 
sincere  endeavours  to  honour  him  and  befriend  your  fellow* 
men,  he   will  smile:    every  virtuous  attempt  he  will  bless: 
every  act  of  obedience  he  will  reward.     Life  in  this  manner 
will  be  pleasant  amid  all  its  sorrows ;  and  beams  of  hope  will 
icontinually  shine  through  the  gloom,  by  which  it  is  so  often 
overcast.     Virtue,  the  seed  that  cannot  die,  planted  from  hea- 
ven, and  cultivated  by  the  Divine  hancl,  will  grow  up  in  your 
hearts  with  increasing  vigour,  and  blossom  in  your  lives  with 
supernal  beauty.     Your  *  path  will  be  that  of  the  just,'  ani 
will  gloriously  resemble  the  dawning  light, '  which  shines  brighter 
and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day.'     Peace  will  take  you  by  the 
hand,  and  offer  herself  as  the  constant  and  delightful  comp^' 
nion  of  your  progress.     Hope  will  walk  before  you,  and  wit** 
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an  unerring  finger  point  out  your  course ;  and  joy»  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  will  open  her  arms  to  receive  you.  You  will 
'  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  renew  your  strength ;  will  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles  *  will  run,  and  not  be  weary ;  will  walk, 
and  not  faint' 
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CREATION. 
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AIR ;  STARRY,  AND  SUPREME,  HEAVENS. 

IN  THE    BEGINNING    GOD    CREATED    THE    HEAVEN  AND 
THE  EARTH. 

GENKSlt  I.  1. 

In  the  preceding  Discourses  I  have  considered  the  Existenoe 
and  Perfections  of  God ;  his  Decrees,  or  that  pleasure  or 
choice,  with  which  he  willed  the  existence  of  all  things ;  and 
the  Sovereignty  with  which  he  disposes  of  them.  The  next 
subject  in  such  a  system  of  Discourses  is  tlie  Works  of  God; 
wUch  are  no  other  than  the  execution  of  that  pleasure.  These 
are  generally  and  justly  distributed  under  two  great  headi» 
Creation  and  Providence.  Under  these  heads  I  propose  to 
consider  them. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that,  '  In  the  l>eginning  €rod 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.*  The  phrase,  '  In  the  be- 
ginning,' is  universally  expressive,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
commencement  of  created  or  finite  existence.  Whether  it  is 
intended  to  be  applied  in  the  present  case  to  both  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  with  exactly  the  same  meaning,  is  uncertain^ 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  proper  import  of  this  phraseok^« 
The  word  '  created,'  denotes,  brought  into  existence.  *  llie 
heaven  and  the  earth,'  is  a  Jewish  phrase  denoting  the  noi* 
verse,  and  all  things  which  it  contains.  As  some  of  these 
things,  particularly  the  souls  of  men,  were  not  created  at  the 
same  time  with  the  earth,  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase,  '  in  the 
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ning/  cannot  be  particularly  and  strictly  applied  to  every 
ad  being. 

the  text  than  explained,  the  following  dckstrine  is  evi- 
f  asserted ;  — 

[AT   ALL   THINGS   V\rERE  BROUGHT  INTO  BXISTBNCB 
rOD. 

e  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  abready  8u£BcientIy 
sd  in  the  two  first  of  these  Discourses,  so  far  as  argo- 
\  from  Reason  are  concerned.  That  it  is  the  real  doo> 
of  the  text,  and  that  the  word  '  created'  does  not  mean 
y  moulded,  or  fashioned,  is  completely  evident  from  the 
nation  of  Moses  himself;  who  undoubtedly  will  be  al- 
I  to  be  his  own  commentator.  In  Gen.  ii.  3,-  he  says, 
1  God'  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it :  because 
n  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God  created 
made.'  In  the  original  language  it  is,  *  which  God 
sd  to  make/  that  is,  which  he  created  or  brought  into 
'  first,  and  made  or  fashioned  afterwards,  into  all  the  in- 
rable  forms  and  beings  with  which  the  universe  is,  in  a 
endlessly,  replenished. 

lis  truth  has  by  various  persons,  of  no  small  note  in  the 
1  as  men  of  science,  been  called  in  question.  It  seems 
ident  that  all  things  which  do  not  involve  a  contradiction, 
K>ssible  with  the  Omnipotent  God,  that  a  sober  man  can 
ely  fail  to  wonder  how  these  persons  can  hesitate  to  be- 
*  that  the  act  of  creating  or  giving  being,  is  within  the 
I  of  his  power.  The  acts  of  preserving  and  governing, 
niverse  also  seem  to  be  equally  evidential  of  Omnipo-. 
»,  and  equally  to  demand  its  exertions.  I  cannot  easily 
Ave  how  any  man  can  admit  that  God  governs  the  uni- 
I,  and  doubt  whether  he  brought  or  was  able  to  bring  it 
being.  At  the  same  time,  the  several  modes  adopted  by 
i  very  men  to  accoimt  either  for  the  existence,  preserva- 
or  government  of  all  things,  are  attended  with  incompara- 
nore  difficulty,  being  indeed  palpable  absurdities,  and  in- 
Dg  evident  contradictions.    This,  it  is  believed,  has  been 

ed  in  a  former  Discourse.* 

f 

at  the  formation  of  the  human  Soul  is  itself  a  continual 
'  *  See  Sermon  II. 
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exhibitioB  of  creating  power.  It  ia,  nnqaestioiiiibljry  as  dif* 
ficult  to  create  minds,  as  to  create  matter.  Bot  that  God 
creates  minds  is  certain,  becanse  matter,  being  nnintelligeiit, 
cannot  communicate  intelligence ;  and  therefore,  even  if  ad- 
mitted to  possess  active  power,  cannot  bring  into  existence  i 
mind.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  opinion  resti 
upon  no  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  doubt  or  denial 
gratuitously  assumed.  The  abettor  of  it  merely  doubts  or  de- 
nies the  fact,  that  God  created  all  things ;  and  to  justify  him- 
self, alleges  that  he  cannot  conceive  such  an  act  to  be  pcMisible. 
But  he  ought  to  show  that  he  does  see  it  to  be  impossible. 
That  he  cannot  discern  what* Omnipotence  can  do,  anyfitf> 
ther  than  God  discloses  it,  either  by  his  acts  or  his  declara- 
tions, is  very  obvious ;  but  that  this  ignorance  should  be  a 
foundation  of  doubt  to  himself,  or  of  conviction,  or  even  of  at- 
tention to  others,  is  I  think  explicable  only  by  the  supposition 
of  extreme  folly  in  either  case. 

As  this  amazing  work  is  in  the  text  divided  into  two  great 
parts,  *  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;'  I  shall  adopt  this  natural 
and  pertinent  division  in  my  Discourses.  I  shall  begin  my 
consideration  of  it  with  the  subject  mentioned  first  in  the  text, 
VB.  the  Heaven, 

The  word '  heaven,'  in  the  text,  is  used  to  denote  what  is 
elsewhere  called '  the  heavens,'  as  is  evident  from  the  first  verse 
of  the  following  chapter;  in  which  it  is  said,  with  a  reference 
to  exactiy  the  same  subject,  ^  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  eaiA 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.'  As  the  term  is 
variously  applied  in  the  Scriptures,  it  will  be  proper  in  thii 
place  to  mention  the  objects  to  which  this  application  k 
^nade. 

In  the  first  place, '  heaven  or  heavens,'  (for  the  word  is  used 
indifierentiy  in  either  the  singular  or  plural  number)  is  applied 
to  God.  *  Until  thou  know  that  the  heavens  do  rule.*  Dai* 
iv.  96.  Secondly,  to  Angels.  *  The  heavens  are  not  clean  ii 
his  sight.'  Job  xv.  15.  Thu-dly,  to  the  Church.  *  There  wai 
War  in  heaven.'  Rev.  xii.  7.  Fourthly,  to  a  grea^  beigM: 
'  Cities  walled  up  to  heaven.'  Deut.  i.  28.  FifUdy,  to  dii^ 
tinguished  Glory.  *  How  art  thou  fallen  firom  heaven,  O  Jj» 
fer,  son  of  the  morning !'    Isai.  xiv.  12. 

All  these  are  plainly  figurative  senses  of  this  word,    b  i 
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nl  wemie,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Ae  Jews  to  de- 
ls, first,  the  Air.  As  when  the  Seriptioral  writers  speak  of 
I  dew,  winds,  and  fowls  of  heaven.  Seeondly,  tibe  Finm- 
11^  or  ezpiEUision  over  oar  heads.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  con- 
st; verse  17,  '  God  set  them,'  that  is,  the  son,  moon,  and 
n» '  in  dte  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  Hght  upon  the  eardi.* 
irdfy,  the  supreme  Heaven,  styled  also, '  the  heaven  of  hea* 
IS.'     ^  Bdidd  the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  is 

LorcTs.*  Dent  x.  14.  God  also  is  styled  '  the  Gt)d  of 
\iren\'  and  St  John  '  beheld  a  door  opened  in  heaven,'  and 
I  directed  by  a  voice  to  go  ^  up  thither  ;*  and  was  immedi- 
ly  carried  in  the  Spirit  before  die  throne  of  God. 
Hrom  these  and  many  other  passages  it  is  evident,  tfiat  the 
ITS  acknowledged  three  heavens ;  and  considered  all  dnngs,' 
lide  the  earth  and  that  which  it  contains,  and  the  world 
punishment,  as  being  included  under  the  word,  heaven. 

this  is  the  common  language  of  Scripture,  I  shall  consider 
i  subject  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  order  afaready 
scified. 

L  I%e  Air,  or  Atmotphere,  by  which  the  earth  u  sur» 
mded^  is  replete  with  wonderful  displays  of  the  power  and 
dom  of  God, 

Ptarticulariy,  it  has  over  engaged  the  attention  of  wise  and 
lervant  men,  and  merits  our  own  attention, 
I.  As  it  is  the  immediate  mean  of  life  to  mankind,  and  tQ 
ammal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Fhe  nature  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  main* 
led,  are  both  very  imperfectly  understood ;  nor  will  it  be 
•eeted  firom  me,  that  I  should  here  attempt  to  give  an  ac* 
nt  of  such  discoveries  as  have  been  made  by  inquisitive 
1  concerning  these  mysterious  subjects.  The  remarks  of  a 
dster  of  the  Grospel,  and  not  those  of  an  Anatomist,  the 
vs  of  common  sense,  and  not  those  of  chemical  or  medical 
noe,  will  be  expected  in  the  present  discussion.  All  men 
»w  that  living  beings  depend  in  this  world,  for  the  continit- 
e  of  -Ufe,  on  respiration ;  and  that  the  medium  of  respira- 
I  is  air.  Among  the  wonders  which  pertain  to  this  subject, 
lis  one;  that  although  the  air  is  a  compound  substance, 
de  up  of  very  diverse  materials,  one  of  them  nosous,  and 
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a  second  by  iteelf  perfectly  unproductive  of  life ;  yet  the 
so  blended  with  the  third,  in  which  alone  the.  power  of 
taining  life  retddes,  that  in  their  combination  they  are 
fitted  to  continue  life  than  even  the  life-giving  principle 
be,  if  it  existed  pure  and  unmixed.     Another  is,  tha 
combination  is  maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  p: 
tionai  quantities  of  these  materials  are  at  all  times  sub: 
ally,  if  not  exactly  the  same.   When  we  consider  the  inn 
able  revolutions  of  which  the  air  is  the  subject,  and  th 
petual  fluctuations,  it  seems  scarcely  less  than  a  mirach 
this  equability,  so  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life,  i 
be  always  and  everywhere  preserved.     Nothing  less  ths 
wisdom  of  God  could  have  contrived  the  means,  by  whi< 
iact  is  accompUshed. 

2.  As  itis  the  great  instrument  of  dissolution. 
This  world  is  fonned  to  be  a  theatre  of  successive 
tence.     The  beings  which  exist  in  it  are  intended  to  fa 
end  for  which  they  exist,  and  then  to  leave  the  stage 
to  those  who  succeed  them.     Of  course  they  dissolv 
return  to  their  original  dust.     Of  this  dissolution,  air 
knowledged  by  philosophers  to  be  the  primary  means, 
had  never  been  witnesses  of  the  fact,  few  things  could 
more  strange  and  improbable  to  us,  than  that  the  sam 
ment  should  be,  at  once,  the  chief  means  of  preservii 
and  the  chief  means  of  dissolution ;  and  that  both  thei 
cesses  should,  without  any  confusion,  go  on  from  age 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  as  indispensable  parts  of  a  co 
system. 

8u  As  it  is  a  principal  mean  of  heat  and  cold. 
These  great  effects  are  both  produced  by  different 
tions  of  the  same  element,  hitherto  inexplicably  myst 
but  without  any  discord  or  confusion.  The  manner  io 
air  withdraws  heat  from  other  objects,  and  again  gives 
to  those  objects,  must  be  confessed,  familiar  as  the  fac 
be  eminently  wonderful,  while  at  the  same  time  the  op 
is  absolutely  necessary.  On  it  depends  a  great  part 
activity,  comfort,  and  usefulness,  of  mankind.  From  it 
in  a  great  degree  those  changes  of  the  seasons,  those  v 
of  temperature  which  are  so  pleasing,  necessary  and  u 
the  world.     In  a  word,  from  this  source  in  a  great  fl 
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arise  the  growth  aud  perfection  of  the  vegetable  world,  the 
sisteiice  of  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
ifey  and  apparently  the  continuance  of  our  being. 

4.  As  it  is  the  medium  by  which  are  conveyed  to  us  ratm, 
hw,  haU  and  snow,  and  as  it  is  also  the  source  of  drcugki 
n  its  various  degrees. 

The  attraction  between  air  and  vapour,  existing  in  such  a 
naimer  as  to  diffuse  the  vapour,  in  a  sense  equably,  througlH 
rat  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  that  great 'and  mysterious  process  in  the  natural 
vorld  which  is  called  evaporation.  £very  person  knows  diat 
■ithout  this  process,  rain  and  dew,  snow  and  hail,  could  not 
pEsist ;  and  that  without  these  there  could  be  neither  vegeta- 
Gon,  food,  raiment,  nor  even  existence  to  mankind.  At  the 
lame  time,  by  a  mysterious  process  of  nature,  respecting  es- 
jpecially  a  peculiar  state  of  ihe  atmosphere,  the  seasons  be- 
come dry ;  the  '  rain,'  in  tHe  emphatical  language  of  the  Scrips 
tees,  is  changed  into  '  powder  and  dust ;  the  heavens  are  as 
frass  over  our  heads,  and  the  earth  as  iron  under  our  feet.' 
Vrought  and  famine  then  spread  their  baleful  influence  over 
die  world,  and  mankind  are  compelled  by  thousands  to  the 
jttave. 

5.  As  it  is  eminently  the  source  of  health  and  sickness. 
Among  the  various  exhalations,  accomplished  on  the  snr- 

«ee  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  atmosphere,  there  are  many 
^ch  are  impure,  noxious,  and  fraught  with  poison  and  death. 
yf  this  nature,  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  that  suffocating  va- 
lour, conveyed  over  the  deserts  of  Nubia  in  the  fatal  blast 
^liich  is  called  the  Simoom.  Of  a  similar  nij^ure  are  numer- 
ta  other  exhalations,  not  so  immediately,  but^|(lften  more  ex- 
dQsively  destructive  to  human  life,  which  arise  from  marshes, 
onds,  and  other  stagnations  of  water ;  as  well  as  many  more, 
ieending  from  decayed  vegetables  and  other  masses  of  pu- 
Mhetion.  All  these,  but  for  the  atmosphere,  would  be  con- 
bed  to  the  surface,  and  fail  of  their  malignant  influence  on 
lunan  life.  At  the  same  time,  air  is  the  great  source  of 
ealtfa ;  and  wherever  it  passes  freely,  contributes  perhaps  to 
le  preservation  or  restoration  of  this  essential  blessing.  In 
t  purest  state  it  seems,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  man, 
»  promote  health  only;  and  often  restores  such  as  are  lan- 
inriiing  and  decayed,  more  than  all  other  causes  united. 
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6.  As  it  if  the  seat,  and  in  an  important  $mm^  tis  etam 
i^  many  highly  magnificent  displays  cf  divine  worimansh^. 

Storms,  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  oombnstioDt  yolcaooei^ 
earthquakes,  the  magnificent  rainbow,  and  the  dehghtftf 
iMreeze,  are  all  dependent  on  air  for  their  existence.  All  tf 
them  abo  are  deeply  interesting  to  man  in  many  ways.  Betide 
their  obvious  influence  in  promoting  our  daily  health  and  com* 
fort,  our  frequent  delight  and  sorrow,  the  continuance  cf  em 
life,  and  the  arrival  of  death,  they  are  in  no  small  d^;ree  int» 
«6ting  to  us  as  displays  of  the  Divine  presence  and  charadefi 
eminently  'beautiful,  various,  awfiil  and  majestic,  and  prodoe* 
live  of  important  and  extensive  moral  influence  on  mnnkiiMl ' 

7.  As  it  is  in  many  respects  an  important  aid  to  Vision^ 
No  small  part  of  the  beautiful,  majestic,  and  interestiol 

scenes  of  naturei  depend,  for  their  peculiar  appearance,  upoa 
the  atmosphere.  Such  in  an  eminent  manner  is  the  twiiiglit, 
which  so  usefully  and  beautifully  returns  every  morning  $ei 
every  evening.  Such  also  is  the  sky  or  firmament,  that  maf 
nificent  azure  concave,  which  apparently  b^ids  in  so  g^riooi 
a  manner  over  this  great  world.  Such  also  are  all  those  sceoei 
in  which  the  refraction  of  light  is  concerned.  Without  the  itf 
of  the  atmosphere,  none  of  these  things  would  appear  to  iri 
at  all. 

These  summary  hints  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  iffi- 
portance  of  this  wonderful  subject,  so  frur  as  is  necessary  for  tbd 
present  design.     I  proceed  therefore  to  observe, 

II.  That  the  Starry  Heaven  is  a  still  more  wonderfid  esi 
magnificent  part  of  the  Creation  of  OocL 

To  the  most  uninstructed  mind,  and  the  most  vulgar  ej«y 
the  firmament,  with  the  innumeruble  and  glorious  bodied 
which  it  contains,  has  ever  been  far  the  most  wonderful  ptt^ 
of  the  visible  creation ;  while  minds  of  superior  intelhgencei^ 
especially  when  the  subjects  of  piety,  have  ever  regarded  dai 
amazing  scene  with  study,  admiration  and  awe,  as  pre-ani^ 
nently  displaying  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  God.  '^  When/ 
says  David,  '  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingW 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  Lord !  ^eM 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him ;  or  the  son  of  man,  tbst^ 
thou  visitest  him?'  ' 

Of  all  material  objects,  the  Sun  is  beyond  measiure  the  mo^ 
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glorioiw  and  wasigaiSceut,  and  the  noblest  emblem  of  its  Creator. 
TUs  great  world  of  light  is,  beyond  every  thing  eke,  the  most 
fedoct  wpshiA  of  the  exaltation,  unchangeableness,  perpetuity, 
Efe-giving  power,  benevolent  influence,  omnipreaenoe,  onmis- 
deaee,  dominion,  and  greatness  of  God. 

The  moon,  a  softer  but  not  less  beautiful  object,  returns 
akl  comnumicates  to  mankind,  the  light  of  the  sun  in  a  gentle 
akl  delightful  manner,  exactly  suited  to  the  strength  of  the 
bman  eye ;  an  illustrious  and  most  beautiful  emblem,  in  this 
■id  several  other  respects,  of  the  divine  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind;  who,  softening  the  splendour*  of*  the  Godhead,  brings  it 
to  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  the 
ftnmgth  of  the  mind ;  so  that  without  being  overwhelmed  or 
iktteaaed,  it  can  thus  behold  '  the  lig^t  of  the  knowledge  of 
Ae  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

The  Stars  also,  by  their  endless  multitude,  and  the  un- 
cening  variety  and  beauty  with  which  they  everywhere  reple- 
aiik  the  vast  expansion,  astonish  and  delight  the  mind,  whil^ 
ftey  manifest  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah  No 
■tronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  un* 
piessions,  with  which  these  marvellous  objects  have  affected 
Ae  mind  of  man,  than  the  fact,  that  in  very  fearly  ages  of  the 
Woild  they  began,  and  through  every  succeeding  period  have 
continued,  to  be  objects  of  religious  adoration ;  and  by  a 
great  proportion  of  our  race,  have  been  directly  acknowledged 
at  gods. 

Such  have  been  the  views  formed  by  the  human  mind, 
with  the  mere  light  of  uninstructed  reason,  concerning  this 
glorious  part  of  the  creation.  But  when  the  eye  is  permitted 
to  look  out  of  the  window  of  science  into  this  vast  field,  it  as- 
iBBies  an  entirely  new  and  immensely  nobler  character.  In- 
Head  of  a  great  and  splendid  luminary,  hung  up  in  the  hea- 
tttM  to  communicate  light  and  warmth  to  this  world,  and  to 
iMOsnre  the  returns  of  day  and  night  to  its  inhabitants,  the 
Son  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  astronomer  to  be  a  vast  world 
of  itself;  possessed  of  the  wonderful  power  of  emitting  this 
equally  wonderful  element  in  immeasurable  quantities  to  im- 
Qieasinrable  distances ;  and  the  centre  of  many  other  worlds, 
tUch  receive  from  this  their  light  and  warmth,  their  motion, 
iBgnlaxity  and  harmony.  To  the  same  eye,  the  Planets  no 
Wyrqipear  as  gems  of  inherent  and  immortal  lustre,  ndom- 
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.ing  the  concave  with  uDnvalled  degance  and  beauty ;  but  as 
Tast  worlds,  resembling  this  globe  in  dieir  various  affections, 
.and  moving  round  the  son  with  a  rapid,  regolar,  and  mysteri- 
ous circuit ;  surrounded  by  other  inferior  worids,  by  which 
they  are  wonderfully  beautified  and  adorned ;  and  inhabited, 
in  all  probability,  by  endless  multitudes  of  beings,  rational  and 
immortal.  Of  these  inferior  worlds,  the  Moon  is  one ;  and 
to  us,  far  the  most  interesting.  How  many  important  pur- 
poses which  are  known,  does  this  beautiful  attendant  of  our 
earth  continually  accomplish.  How  many  more,  in  all  pro- 
bability, which  are  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  hereafter  may 
be  extensively  disclosed  to  more  enlightened,  virtuous,  and 
happy  generations  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most 
rationally  concluded,  that  intelligent  beings  in  great  multitudes 
inhabit  her  lucid  regions,  being  probably  far  better  and  hap- 
pier than  ourselves. 

The  Comets,  of  which  the  number  already  discovered  is 
very  great,  are  still  more  extraordinary  parts  of  this  amaring 
work.  Man  no  longer  beholds  them  as  occasional  and  flam- 
ing meteors,  wandering  through  the  sky  as  mere  omens  to  the 
human  race  of  convulsions,  famines,  and  pestilences  ;  but 
sees  them,  with  Unquestionable  certainty,  to  be  worids,  whicb, 
like  the  planets,  regularly  move  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  of 
extreme  eccentricity  and  inconceivable  extent. 

Concerning  the  Stars  our  views  have  undiergone  a  still 
greater  change.  The  mind  no  more  regards  them  as  feeble 
but  beautiful  tapers,  twinkling  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
mankind,  with  an  innate  and  perpetual  lustre.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  known  with  absolute  certainty  to  be  universaBy 
suns,  resembling  our  own ;  and  apparently  so  much  less,  odW 
because  they  are  removed  to  a  distance  incomprehensibly 
greater.  The  same  science  which  has  detected  their  nature, 
size  and  distance,  has  also  to  a  great  extent  disclosed  their 
numbers.  Instead  of  the  comparatively  small  collection, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any  given  night,  they  are  proved 
to  be  in  a  sense  innumerable,  and  to  fill  with  an  inmiense 
army  the  immeasurable  fields  of  ether. 

It  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  that  worlds  so  great  and 
glorious  as  the  Sun  were  made  in  vain.     Yet  of  the  endless 
millions  of  stars,  less  than  three  thousand  have  been  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  of  man  ;  and  till  within  a  few  years,  ail  the  vast 
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niultitades  which  have  been  since  discovered  had  been  se- 
creted  from  every  inhabitant  of  this  globe.  Herschel  first 
detected  ahnost  all  which  are  now  known,  or  have  ever  been 
visible  to  the  human  eye.  So  far  as  mankind  are  concerned 
then,  the  stars,  ever  since  the  creation,  have,  in  far  the  great- 
est number  of  instances,  existed  in  vain.  Of  course  they 
were  formed  for  other  purposes,  than  any 'in  which  we  can  be 
directly  concerned.  But  for  what  purposes  can  we  suppose 
such  worlds  of  light  were  created  ?  The  only  rational  answer 
is,  they  were  formed  for  the  same  purposes  which  are  accom- 
plished by  our  own  sun ;  to  give  light,  and  motion,  and  life, 
and  comfort  to  systems  of  worlds,  of  which  each  star  severally 
is  the  common  centre.  Such  worlds  therefore  are  with  the 
highest  reason  supposed  to  exist,  and  to  be,  like  the  earth,  the 
residence  of  intelligent  beings,  of  incalculable  numbers,  and 
endless  diversities  of  character ;  all  supported,  governed,  and 
blessed,  as  the  worlds  which  they  inhabit  are  sustained,  re- 
gulated and  moved,  by  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Being  who 
created  them,  and  '  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.'  Thus 
the  universe  is  the  immense  and  glorious  empire  of  Jehovah ; « 
an  empire  formed  of  suns  and  systems;  the  families,  cities 
and  provinces,  of  the  vast  kingdbm  ruled  by  him,  '  who  tell- 
eth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their 
names.' 

III.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  a  still  more  edifying  obfect 
of  our  attention. 

On  this  sublime  subject  I  shall  discourse  only  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner  at  the  present  time,  as  I  expect,  God  wiUing,  to 
consider  it  more  extensively  at  a  future  period. 

The  high  superiority  of  this  happy  and  glorious  world  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  Scriptures,  whence  alone  we  derive  any 
knowledge  of  it,  by  that  peculiar  epithet,  '  The  heaven  of  hea- 
vens.' As  '  the  God  of  gods*  is  distinguished  by  this  phrase 
above  all  other  gods ;  so  the  heaven  of  heavens  is,  in  a  man- 
ner indefinitely  similar,  intentionally  exhibited  as  wholly  supe- 
rior to  all  other  heavens. 

In  the  same  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  that  this  glorious 
world  is  the  house  of  God,  or  the  peculiar  and  favourite  place 
of  bis  residence ;  the  place  where  those  manifestations  of  him- 
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self  are  seen^  wUch  he  is  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  special 
displays  of  his  presence  a^  chataeter.  Present  in  all  other 
places,  he  is  pecnliarly  present.here. 

It  is  also/ as  we  are  farther  informed  by  the  same  Scrip- 
tmres,  the  throne  of  Crod^  the  seat  of  universal  and  endless  ^ 
minion ;  where  the  divine  authority  is  peculiarly  exercised  and 
made  known,  and  the  splendour  of  the  divine  government  ex- 
hibited viith  singular  effulgence  and  glory. 

It  is  the  residence  of  his  most  favoured  creatures;  of  d» 
saints,  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  Son  ;  and  of  tb 
angels,  who,  innumerable  in  multitude,  '  stand  round  about 
his  throne/ 

It  is  the  everlasting  seat  of  consummate  holiness,  or  virtue; 
where  that  divine  principle  shines  without  alloy,  flourishes 
in  immortal  youth,  and  reigns  and  triumphs  with  eieaiti 
glory. 

It  is  the  place  in  which  are  seen  all  thefimshings  ofdkm 
workmanship ;  and  in  which  the  beauty  and  grea^ess  of  the 
Infinite  Mind,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  Omniscient  sldL 
appear  in  all  their  most  exquisite  forms,  and  in  the  last  degrees 
of  refinement  and  perfection. 

It  is  the  centre  of  all  divine  communications ;  the  dtf«iB 
which  all  the  paths  of  providence  terminate ;  the  ocean,  froa 
which  all  the  streams  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  proceed, 
and  into  which  they  return,  to  flow  again  and  for  ever. 

It  is  the  theatre  in  which  an  eternal  providence  of  progres- 
sive knowledge,  power  and  love,  rendered  daily  more  and  more 
beautiful  and  amiable,  wonderful  and  majestic,  is  begun,  and 
carried  on  through  ages,  which  will  never  approach  towards 
an  end. 

It  is  the  place  where  all  the  works  of  God  are  studied  and 
understood,  through. an  eternal  progress  of  knowledge  ;  where 
all  the  diversities  of  virtuous  intelligence,  all  the  forms  aad 
hues  of  moral  beauty,  brighten  in  an  unceasing  gradation  ;  and 
where  gratitude,  love,  enjoyment,  and  praise  resound  day  aad 
night,  in  a  more  and  more  perfect  harmony  throughout  tiie 
immense  of  duration. 

Thas  have  I  finished  the  observations  which  I  designed  to 
make  on  this  subject,  and  shall  now  conclude  the  Discourse 
with  some  practical 
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REMARKS. 

L  With  whai  enHre  propriety  is  Ood  exhibited  in  the 
very  firet  verse  of  the  Scriptwres^  as  the   Creator  of  all 

9^9w^W^P^S9 

This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduotioii,  or  preface 
to  the  whole  Bible,  and  to  the  system  of  doctrines  which  it 
eontains.  Accordingly  it  announces  to  us  in  few  and  simple, 
Imt  those  most  sublime  and  affecting  terms,  the  two  great  sub- 
6cts  about  which  the  Bible  and  its  doptrines  are  employed : 
9od,  and  his  immense  kingdom.  Him  it  exhibits  to  us  in  the 
iharacter  of  Creator,  and  all  things  else  as  created  by  him. 

On  the  act  of  creating  is  founded  a  great  part  of  that  cha- 
acter,  in  which  especially  he  calls  for  die  obedience  of  intel- 
^[ent  beings.  As  the  Creator  of  the  universe  he  appears 
tiesistibly  to  every  eye,  as  a  Being  possessed  of  iniSnite 
*ow^,  wisdom  and  greatness ;  and  therefore  able  to  preserve 
ad  govern  the  vast  work  which  he  was  thus  able  to  make ; 
i  power,  which  nothing  can  resist  or  escape ;  of  wisdom, 
rinch  nothing  can  circumvent  or  ehide ;  and  of  greatness, 
^  which  nothing  can  be  compared.  As  the  Creator  of  the 
miverse,  he  is  exhibited  as  the  absolute  Proprietor  of  the 
^ori^  which  he  has  made.  Creation  is  the  highest  ground  of 
roperty  which  can  exist.  All  is  his ;  and  his  in  a  sense  su- 
erior  to  that  in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  All  therefore 
I  rightfully  required  to  be  employed  supremely  and  solely  in 
ii  service,  for  his  purposes,  and  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Intelligent  creatures,  particularly,  have  no  property  in  any 
ling,  except  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  on  no  terms,  and  for  no 
ies,  beside  those  which  he  has  established.  They  them- 
Ives  are  as  absolutely  his  property  as  any  thing  which  he  has 
ade.  .  Their  faculties  and  their  time  are  as  truly  his ;  for 
ey  were  made  by  him,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own.  Of 
•arse  they  are  justly  required  by  him,  and  ought  to  be  devo- 
i  by  themselves  to  whatever  services  he  b  pleased  to  enjoin. 
f  course  also,  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  render  to  him  them- 
Ives,  and  whatever  they  do  or  possess,  is  plain  and  gross  in- 
itice,  and  refusing  or  neglecting  to  '  render  to  God  the 
ings  which  are  Gods'.' 

By  his  character  of  Creator  also  they  are  called  upon,  in 

T  2 
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the  most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  regard  him  with  un- 
ceasing admiration,  reverence  and  awe.  There  is  something 
singularly  awful,  something  singularly  fitted  to  inspire  profound 
reverence  in  the  character  of  God  as  our  Creator,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  him  as  the  Being  by  whom  we  were  made.  On 
this  Being  we  cannot  but  feel,  if  we  feel  at  all,  that  as  we  de- 
rived our  existence  from  him,  so  we  absolutely  depend  for  our 
continuance  in  being,  and  for  all  which  can  render  that  being 
comfortable  or  desirable.  In  this  view  we  can  scarcely  fail 
to  realize  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  he  is  all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amazing  nature  of  the  works  them- 
selves, their  number,  their  variety,  their  beauty,  their  grandeur, 
their  magnificence,  the  glory  of  the  end  for  which  they  are 
made,  and  the  astonishing  fitness  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
accomplished,  necessarily  excite  in  every  sober  and  contempla- 
tive mind  the  highest  possible  admiration,  an  admiration  wbick 
will  continue  and  increase  for  ever. 

2.  With  what  reason  does  God,  as  the  Creator  of  all  tUngt, 
claim  the  entire  Confidence  of  his  creatures. 

He  who  is  the  Author  of  the  creation,  can  do  all  things;  is 
everywhere,  knows  every  thing,  and  controuls  the  universe 
with  an  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion.  He  who  bas 
made  such  various,  rich,  and  abundant  provision  for  the  wants 
of  his  creatures,  can  provide  for  all  their  wants.  He  vbo 
was  willing  to  provide  in  the  bountiful  manner  which  we  ac- 
tually see  existing,  is  reasonably  argued,  and  expected,  to 
provide  all  other  things  which  are  either  necessary  or  useful 
If  they  please  him,  he  cannot  but  be  expected  to  give  to  them 
freely ;  if  they  obey  him,  they  will  certainly  please  him ;  and 
if  they  are  willing  to  do  that  which  their  own  minds,  candidly 
employed  and  enlightened  by  his  word,  must  of  course  declare 
to  be  right,  they  will  certainly  obey  him.  The  path  therefore 
which  leads  to  the  most  ample  supplies  of  all  their  real  wants, 
and  the  attainment  of  all  real  good,  is  open,  direct  and  certain. 
Nor  can  any  reason  be  given  why  they  should  refuse,  or  neg- 
lect to  pursue  this  highway  to  the  divine  and  eternal  posses- 
sion. How  rich,  how  vast,  how  glorious  a  work  is  the  visible 
creation.^  With  what  endless  multitudes  of  creatures  is  it 
replenished.  With  what  innumerable  blessings  is  it  stored! 
All  these  sprang  from  the  mere  goodness  and  bounty  of  tbe 
Creator.      Who   can  limit   such  bounty,   even  in  thought! 
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Yho  can  imagine  a  real  want,  which  it  is  not  able  and  wilting 
3  supply  ?  How  plainly  then  ooght  all  those  creatqresy  not 
nly  to  wait  on  him,  but  to  trust  in  him  also,  that  he  may  give 
hem  all  blessings  in  due  season. 

Particularly,  when  his  children  remember  that  he  has  created 
lie  heaTen  of  heavens  for  their  reception,  and  adorned  9nd  en- 
iched  it  with  every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  their  happi- 
ess  and  glory;  they  cannot  but  discern  and  feel,  that  he 
laims  from  them,  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  all  possible  con-- 
dence,  as  well  as  reverence  and  love.  In  the  Scriptures  ho 
as  disclosed  to  them,  that  here  there  is  made  all  the  provision 
rhich  they  can  need,  and  far  more  than  they  can  ask  or  con- 
eive  ;  and  that,  however  enlarged  may  be  their  faculties  and 
iews,  they  will  through  eternity  receive  all  which  they  can 
ver  desire.  Of  the  power  of  God  to  fulfil  these  promises  they 
re  completely  assured  by  the  efiects,  which  it  has  produced  in 
le  visible  creation.     Of  his  willingness  to  perform  them,  and 

>  satisfy  every  reasonable  wish,  they  are  fumbhed  with  no  un- 
appy  evidence  in  the  provision  which  he  so  bountifully  makes 
>r  rebels  and  apostates  in  the  present  world.    When  they  add 

>  this  the  gift  of  his  own  Son,  whom  '  he  did  not  spare,  but 
elivered  him  up  for  us  all,'  they  are  completely  assured  that 
he  will  also  with  him  freely  give  them  all  things.' 

3.  How  amazing  and  glorious  a  Being  does  God  appear  in 
he  character  of  Creator. 

Of  what  power,  knowledge  and  goodness,  must  He  be  pos- 
3ssed,  who  has  done  ail  these  things ;  who  is,  who  lives,  and 
ho  acts,  through  all  the  worlds  in  immensity ;  who  contrived 
lem,  and  brought  them  into  being;  who  stored  them  with 
ich  abundant  furniture,  and  filled  them  with  such  multitudes 
r  inhabitants ;  who  controuls  them  with  an  omnipotent  hand, 
ad  with  an  omniscient  eye ;  and  who  will  advance  them  for 
rer  in  their  progress  towards  perfection.  All  these  things  are 
oly  displays  of  the  Godhead.  In  them  all,  Jehovah  is  seen 
I  forms  of  beauty,  wisdom,  goodness,  life,  joy,  loveliness, 
id  greatness,  which  transcend  both  number  and  comprehen- 
on. 

4.  How  ought  this  great  and  awful  Being  to  be  feared  by 
's  Intelligent  creatures. 

How  ought  we,  particularly,  to  realize  his  presence,  agency, 
laracter  and  will;   the  obligations  which  we  are    under  to 
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obey  and  the  supreme  interest  which  we  hawe  in 
pleasure.  His  right  to  diq>ose  of  us  oannot  be  denied.  The 
rectitude  of  his  pleasure  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same 
time,  on  him  our  all  depends.  How  indii^wsable  is  it  thero- 
fore,  that  we  act  in  all  things  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aecnre  his 
favour,  and  in  tUs,  the  only  possible  manner,  to  obtain  his 
blessing. 

On  the  contrary,  what  madness  must  it  be  to  forget,  disr 
obey,  and  provoke  him.  Think  what  it  is  to  be  *  found  fight- 
ing against  God.'  *  Hast  thou,'  says  Jehovah  to  Job,  *  an  ann 
like  God ;  or  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him?  Theo 
I  will  confess  unto  thee,  that  thine  own  right  hand  can  save 
thee.'  What  evil  is  not  to  be  expected  from  Ids  anger.  What 
terrible  proofs  have  been  given  of  its  dreadful  eiScacy,  in  his 
ancient  dispensations  to  the  Antediluvians,  to  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  Israelites,  both  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  the  Land  of  Canaan.  What  awful  speci- 
mens are  even  now  continually  seen  of  his  displeasure  against 
this  polluted  world,  in  the  ravages  of  the  stc»m,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  volcano,  and  the  more  extensive  evils  of  pesti- 
lence and  famine ! 

5.  How  miserabh  must  be  the  condition  of  those  who  had 
no  interest  in  the  favour  of  God. 

God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good  which  is  found,  or  will  ever 
be  found  in  the  universe.  *  Every  good  gift,  and  every  per- 
fect gift,  is  from  above ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  tmn- 
ing.*  Wherever  then  he  refuses  to  give,  it  is  certain  that  no 
enjoyment  can  be  found.  How  dreadful  of  course,  how  soB- 
tary,  how  friendless,  how  forlorn  must  the  situation  of  a  crea- 
ture be,  if  he  were  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence,  fa- 
vour, and  love  of  God.  Were  the  sun,  as  the  heathen  sup- 
posed, an  intelligent  being,  capable  of  being  pleased  and  dis- 
pleased, and  of  communicating  and  withholding  his  light  and 
warmth  at  pleasure ;  how  lonely,  dark  and  wretched,  would  be 
the  condition  of  men,  if  he  should  withdraw  his  beams  from 
this  world,  and  permit  them  never  more  to  shine ;  of  men  coo- 
signed  to  everlasting  night,  and  everlasting  winter ;  who  shouU 
yet  livty  in  this  cold  and  dreary  solitude,  and  know  and  feel 
their  wretched  condition :  while  at  the  same  time  they  also 
knew  that  other  favoured  and  happy  beings,  in  all  other  re- 
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Bpects  resembling  themselves,  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
tBe-ghing  influence,  and  cheering  splendour  of  this  glorious 
luminary.  God  is  the  Sun  of  the  intelligent  and  immortal 
world.  Wherever  he  shines,  there  is  light,  and  peace,  and 
hope,  and  joy :  wherever  he  withdraws  his  beams,  all  is  dark- 
less and  desolation  for  ever. 

On  this  subject  I  am  apprehensive,  diat  Chiistians  do  not 
meditate  nor  converse,  nor  Mimsters  preach,  so  frequently  and 
io  fervently  as  their  interest  and  dieir  duty  plainly  require. 
Hie  Apostles  have  dwelt  often  and  extensively  on  the  pros- 
pects, the  joys,  and  the  glories  of  heaven.  In  this  respect 
they  are  obviously  patterns  to  all  succeeding  preachers.  Chris- 
tians are  in  Ae  Scriptures  often  invited  to  meditate  on  hea- 
venly things ;  and  presented  with  the  most  sublime,  alluring 
and  delightful  objects  of  a  heavenly  nature,  to  engc^e  them 
in  such  meditations.  They  are  directed  also  to  '  set  their  af- 
fections on  things  above ;'  commanded  to  have  '  their  coilver- 
sation  in  heaven,  and  not  on  the  earth ;'  and  reminded,  that 
in  a  humbie  and  figurative  sense,  they  are  already  '  come  to 
the  New  Jerusalem,'  and  to  the  glorious  beings  by  whom  it  is 
inhabited,  by  entering  the  Church  of  God  in  the  present  world. 
A.11  these  precepts  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey. 

When  we  approach  the  table  of  Christ,  we  are  by  the 
itrongest  motives  compelled  to  remember,  that  the  exalted  end 
3f  his  Mediation  was  to  open  this  happy  world  for  the  recep- 
ion  of  his  followers ;  an  end,  purchased  with  tears  and  blood, 
rhis  end  is  the  most  illustrious  and  delightful,  of  which  we  can 
form  a  conception ;  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  accom- 
pBshed  are  the  most  sublime  display  of  infinite  gOod-will  which 
the  universe  has  ever  beheld. 

When  Christians  approach  the  table  of  their  communion, 
they  approach  it  to  commemorate  their  Saviour.  What  do  they 
[H>inmemorate  ?  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  ex- 
Edtalion ;  a  life  of  humiliation,  sufiering  and  sorrow ;  a  death  of 
shame  and  agony,  a  resurrection  to  endless  life,  an  exaltation 
to  infinite  glory.  Whither  has  he  gone  ?  To  heaven.  Whi- 
ther are  tliey  gcing?  To  the  same  happy  world.  *  In  my 
Father's  house,*  said  this  Divine  Person,  as  he  was  advancing 
near  to  the  grave,  *  are  many  mansions.  If  it  were  not  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  re- 
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ceive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  1  am,  there  ye  may  b^ 
also.'     Can  Christians  then  fail  to  look  often  to  that  deligfattel 
world  where  their  Saviour  dwells,  and  where  they  are  all 
finally  to  be  assembled  in  his  presence?     Will  not  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fulness  of  joy,  the  pleasures  which  flovr 
for  ever  in  this  region  of  immortality,  awaken  in  the  most  ar- 
dent manner  their  admiration,  their  love,  their  gratitude  and 
their  praise  to  Him,  who  formed  it  in  the  beginning;  who 
stored  it  with  glory,  life  and  joy ;  who  ascended  the  cross,  that 
he  might  open  its  everlasting  doors  for  their  admission  to  its 
infinite  blessings. 

To  enhance  all  these  views  and  affections,  let  them  remem- 
ber also,  that  in  the  same  wonderful  manner  be  redeemed 
them  from  the  deplorable  character  of  sin,  and  the  miseries  of 
perdition.  That  Divine  Spirit,  who  renews  them  '  in  righteous- 
ness, and  true  holiness,  unto  ever]^  good  work,'  entered  upon 
this  benevolent  office,  only  in  consequence  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ  But  for  this  mediation,  no  child  of  Adam  would  ever 
have  been  renewed.  Sin  unmingled,  unrestrained,  and  eod- 
less,  would  have  prevailed  tiiroughout  all  tiie  nations  of  men, 
and  all  the  ages  of  time.  The  way  to  heaven  would  have  been 
unknown.  The  only  path  from  this  world  would  have  gone 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

In  how  interesting  a  manner  then  is  heaven  now  broagbt 
before  our  eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  CrosSi 
Here  Christ  dies  again,  in  a  figure  pre-eminentiy  affecting;  and 
shows  us  his  broken  body  and  bleeding  wounds,  as  the  price 
which  he  paid  to  procure  for  us  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  his  followers  before  the  foundation  of  the  worid. 
No  other  hand  could  have  opened  the  gates  of  life.  No  other 
atonement  could  have  expiated  our  sins.  No  other  means 
could  have  procured  the  sanctification  of  our  souls  by  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  and  thus  fitted  us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  heaven, 
and  made  them  blessings  to  us.  But  for  him,  the  best  of  men 
would  have  gone  down  to  the  world  of  woe.  By  him,  every 
good  man  will  be  raised  to  '  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was.' 
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CREATION. 


THE  ANGELS. 


POR  BY  HIM  WERE  ALL  THINGS  CREATED,  TIMT  ARE 
IN  HEAVEN,  AND  THAT  ARE  IN  EARTH,  VlfllBLK  AND 
INVISIBLE,  WHETHER  THEY  BE  THRONKH,  OR  DOMI- 
NIONS, OR  PRINCIPALITIES,  OR  POWERS:  ALL  TillNGII 
WERE   CREATED   BY    HIM,    AND   FOR   HIM. 

COU   L  I0« 

In  my  last  Discourse,  I  l>egaa  the  examination  of  tin;  Woii« 
of  God,  with  some  considerations  on  thr;  Heavens.  I  simll 
^w  pursue  the  same  subject,  in  several  o^iservations  cipfu^JtrU' 
^  those  beings  who  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  higb«$¥t 
k^vens. 

As  all  our  knowledge  coiK^eming  this  snhgect  is  d^rrived 
^itHD  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  diseciMi//ri  U$ 
^  information  which  they  communicate ;  reservfiiig  scicb  vi^fws 
^  Season  ha^  been  al/le  to  form  of  it,  to  thft  DiscottfKe  whi  Ji 
I  propose  to  derole  to  a  c^mMfrrdiifm  fjf  thtr  ^rtni^me^i  a/iJ 
<4iaracfer  of  FaOen  An^lk. 

In  the  tffxt  it  u  aMeit^, '  ikti  TliroflMrf ,  Dmmmffm,  Vrin- 
^^alities,  and  Pow^n/  qesms^^  viii^.-h  are  Ciirfy  ^i^^f^A  Up 
denote  dxffereirt  M-der*  of  tiir  A^zeftf:  ^^'f^,  l«d  to  'm4katUf,  i$$ 
^  words  of  St.  F^cvL  '  liitff^  m  l^^y^ru  /  w^^e  ^taiUs4  ky 
Jesus  Chrift,  fvr  x6f  '/«ii  «Mr  aosid  ^sfyA^ak.  Km^m^  «il6i0!9 
Idlings  co?n^**f  V,  'w  -,7  rji*  ;!st4«?*A'y*.  fllifr  CvH^/wm^  fAfn^s^ftiMr 
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That  the  angel^  are  a  part  of  the  creation 

OF   GOD. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observatioii,  that  the  Scriptures  teadi 
us  scarcely  any  thing  concerning  any  of  the  worlds  included 
under  the  genial  name  of  heavens,  except  the  supreme  hea- 
ven. The  reason  is,  I  think,  not  diflScult  to  be  divined.  With 
other  heavenly  worlds  we  have  no  direct  concern.  Whatever 
knowledge  therefore  we  might  be  supposed  to  attain  aboat 
them,  or  their  inhabitants,  would  be  a  mere  gratiiGcation  of 
curiosity,  and  incapable  of  being  directed  to  any  valuable  end. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  powerful  principle,  we  should  in 
all  probability  have  been  led  away  by  such  communicatioDS, 
if  they  had  been  made,  from  those  things  which  we  need  and 
ought  to  know.  Few  affections  of  the  human  mind  have  more 
influence  over  its  conduct  than  curiosity.  Well  directed,  and 
carefully  kept  within  proper  bounds,  it  is  eminently  profitable 
to  man,  by  prompting  him  unceasingly  to  useful  inquiries  and 
improvement  in  knowledge  ;  but  when  suffered  to  wander 
without  restraint,  it  conducts  to  mere  gratification,  and  de- 
frauds the  soul  of  real  good. 

But  with  the  heaven  of  heavens,  we  have  a  continual  and 
most  important  concern.  This  glorious  and  delightful  world 
is  the  place,  to  which  all  our  ultimate  views  are  directed  by 
our  Maker ;  the  home  to  which  he  invites  us  to  look,  as  our 
final  rest  from  every  trouble ;  and  the  final  seat  of  all  the  en- 
joyment, which  we  are  capable  of  attaining.  With  its  inhabi- 
tants we  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  become  familiarly  acquainted, 
and  intimately  united ;  and  shall  live  in  the  midst  of  them, 
through  ages  which  cannot  end.  Of  this  world  therefore,  and 
those  who  dwell  in  it,  we  need  information,  various  and  ex- 
tensive. Accordingly,  God  has  in  the  Scriptures,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  opened  heaven  to  our  view ;  and  furnished  us, 
in  many  particulars,  with  an  account  of  the  happy,  beings  who 
inhabit  it;  of  the  rank  or  station  which  they  hold  in  his 
great  kingdom,  the  attributes  of  which  they  are  possessed^ 
and  tlie  employments  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

Under  these  three  heads,  I  propose  to  consider  them  at  the 
present  time.  To  an  audience  possessed  of  so  many  advan- 
tages for  estimating  the  comparative  importance  of  subjects  of 
contemplation,  and  particularly  the  comparative  worth  of  in- 
telligent beings,  it  is  reasonably  hoped,  that  a  subject  of  such 
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tnherent  digpitj  cannot  be  indifferent  Etpecially,  as  this 
subject  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced  into  the  desk,  and  is  but 
too  unfirequently  a  topic  of  private  contemplation ;  and  as  it 
wifl  of  course  have  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  novelty, 
as  well  as  of  nobleness,  it  ought  to  be  expected  to  gain  at 
least  the  transient  attention  which  such  a  discussion  de- 
niaiidB. 

That  Angels  are  the  beings  intended  by  the  phraseology  of 
the  text,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  four  titles  by  which 
diey  are  here  denoted,  probably  indicate  fonr  different  orders 
oP  tiiese  heavenly  beings ;  or  perhaps,  may  be  used  as  a  ge- 
neral representation  of  all  the  orders  into  which  they  are  di- 
lided.  Beside  the  general  name  of  Angels,  or  Messengers, 
dmved,  from  their  peculiar  employment,  -they  are  called  in  the 
Scriptures  by  the  following:  e^oro/.  Thrones;  KupMrmrts,  Domi- 
nions ;  Afx»*9  Principalities,  or  Governments ;  AtnafMts,  Pow- 
ers ;  E|iMr/«/,  Authorities ;  Zo^a,  Living  Ones  ;  Chembim, 
Knowing  Ones,  or  those  in  whom  is  fidness  of  knowledge ; 
Seraphim,  or  Burning  Ones ;  Elohim,  Gods ;  beside  the  name 
of  IVnices,  used  by  the  Angel  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and  probably 
equivalent  to  one  of  the  five  first  appellations.  All  these 
names,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  are  plainly 
and  strongly  significant  of  their  great  importance.  With  the 
greatest  probability  however  they  are  names,  very  imperfectly 
descriptive  of  their  natures ;  although,  without  a  doubt,  they 
are  the  most  suitable  which  human  language  contains.  As 
words  are,  of  necessity,  expressive  of  such  ideas  as  those  who 
use  them  possess ;  and  as  men,  from  a  want  of  correspondence 
with  Angels,  have  no  direct  or  original  ideas  concerning 
them ;  it  is  plain  that  all  words,  chosen  firom  human  language, 
to  describe  the  nature  of  these  celestial  beings,  must  exhibit 
them  very  inadequately  and  imperfectly.  Still,  these  names 
are  very  forcible  declarations  of  their  supreme  distinction 
among  created  Intelligences,  and  the  important  character 
which  they  hold  in  the  imiverse. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  names  given  to 
Angels  in  the  text  are  used  metonymically ;  the  adjunct  being 
an  along  chosen  to  denote  the  subject ;  or  the  thing  possessed, 
the  possessor.  Thus  Thrones  are  substituted  for  those  who  sit 
en  them.  Dominions  and  Principalities,  for  those  who  hold 
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them ;  aad  Powers  and  Authorities,  for  those  by  whom  thej 
are  exercised. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Angels  are  also  called  Hon- 
ing Stars,  to  denote  their  peculiar  beauty  and  splendour  «f 
character ;  and  not  improbably  as  Harbingers  of  Christ,  tk 
Sun  of  righteousness  ;  and  Sons  of  God,  to  teach  us  tint 
they  are  nearly  connected  with  the  Creator,  dwell  in  Us 
house  as  children,  and  enjoy  bb  parental  presence,  care,  and 
love. 

From  all  these  observations  united,  it  is  evident  that  Angels 
are  possessed  of  pre-eminent  dignity,  importance  and  distinc- 
tion, in  the  divine  kingdom :  since  all  these  names  are  gives 
to  them  by  God  himself,  and  are  used  therefore  to  in&ate 
their  true  and  proper  character.  This  character  I  shall  now 
attempt  summarily  to  exhibit,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  according  to  the  scheme  of  Discourse  which 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

I.  Angels  are  the  highest  Order  of  Intelligent  creatures. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  manifest,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  several  names  given  to  them  in  the  text,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  As  these  names  respect  the  kingdon 
of  G  od  at  large,  without  a  limitation  to  any  particular  part  of 
that  kingdom :  so  they  are  to  be  understood,  as  being  Throna, 
Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  the  immense  and 
eternal  empire  of  Jehovah.  Angels  therefore,  who  are  called 
by  these  names,  are  the  beings  who,  under  God  the  supreme 
Ruler,  hold,  throughout  his  dominion,  authority  and  power: 
all  other  finite  beings  are  therefore  beneath  them  in  dignity/ 
and  subordinate  to  them  in  station. 

The  same  truth  is  also  completely  evident  from  the  place 
assigned  them  for  their  residence.  *  I  am  Gabriel,'  said  the 
angel  who  appeared  to  Zechariah  in  the  temple  ;  *  I  am 
Gabriel,  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  God.' — *  And  before  the 
throne,'  says  St.  John,  *  there  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto 
chrystal ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the 
throne,  were  four  Living  Ones,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind. 
And  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and  who  is  to 
come.'    Rev.  iv.  6,  8.    And  again.  Rev.  vii.  11 :  *  All  the  ao- 
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gels  Stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  worshipped  God,  say- 
ing, Amen.*-r-^  In  the  year  that  king  Uzadah  died,'  says  the 
Ph)phet  Isaiah,  '  I  saw  also  Jehovah  sitting  upon  a  throne, 
Ugfa  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it 
stood  the  seraphim ;  each  one  had  six  wings ;  and  one  cried 
to  another,  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts : 
Ae  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory/  In  the  same  manner  is 
die  same  subject  exhibited  to  us,  and  with  a  sublimity  not 
ioferior,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  concerning  the  cherubim ; 
and  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  concerning  the  myriads  of  the 
lieavenly  hosts.  Angels  then  surround  the  throne  of  God, 
stand  in  his  immediate  and  awful  presence,  and  worship  con- 
timially  at  his  feet.  What  beings,  let  me  ask,  can  we  ra- 
tionally suppose  would  be  admitted  to  a  communion  so  inti- 
mate with  their  Creator,  an  access  to  him  so  near,  a  distinction 
so  wonderful  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Every 
man  will  without  hesitation  say.  None  but  those  who  sus- 
tain the  first  character,  and  the  highest  station  among  created 
beings. 

Nor  is  the  same  truth  much  less  evident  from  the  glory  and 
^lendour  with  which  these  celestial  beings  have  customarily 
qypeared  in  the  present  world.  When  the  angel  came  to  roll 
away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  his  *  countenance 
was  Uke  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow  :  and  for  fear 
of  him,  the  keepers  became  as  dead  men.' — '  And  I  saw,* 
says  St.  John  '  another  mighty  angel  come  down  firom  hea- 
ven, clothed  with  a  cloud ;  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head, 
and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
fire.'  All  these  circumstances  of  splendour,  greatness,  and 
awfulness,  surrounded  these  illustrious  beings,  while  employed 
as  the  ministers  of  God  in  executing  his  commands.  They 
were  therefore  the  proper  emblems  of  their  character,  and  the 
proper  accompaniments  of  their  station.  But  we  cannot  be 
at  a  loss  concerning  the  suitableness  of  these  circumstances  to 
beings  of  a  character  and  station,  superior  to  every  created 
thing  which  we  are  able  to  conceive.  Beings,  of  whom  this 
is  tlie  ordinary  dress  and  characteristical  splendour,  must  un- 
loubtedly  be  exalted  above  all  others,  hitherto  supposed  by 
Sie  mind  of  man. 

II.  Angeh  are  endowed  uith  tlie  noblest  created  attributes. 
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1.  They  are  endowed  with  wondetftd  power. 

This  perfection  of  angds  is  forcibly  indicated  by  tlie  (act, 
that  die  name  Power,  or  Might,  is  in  several  places  gireo  to 
them  in  the  gospel.  No  stronger  testimony  of  their  high  pof- 
session  of  this  attribnte  can  be  conveyed  by  a  single  wwd; 
for  it  is  a  direct  declaration  that  their  nature  is  power  iUdf. 
In  P^alm  ciii.  20,  David  exclaims, '  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  Ym 
angels,  who  excel  in  strength/  A  strong  angel,  and  a  mightf 
angel,  are  also  phrases,  in  the  Apocalypse,  expressive  ct  the 
same  character. 

Proo&  of  the  power  with  which  these  exalted  b^gs  an 
endowed,  and  of  the  amplest  kind,  are  in  several  inatanoei 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  An  angel  destroyed,  in  three 
days,  threescore  and  ten  thousand  persons  out  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  David  in  nnmberiug  tke 
people.  An  angel  destroyed,  in  one  night,  of  the  army  of 
Sennacherib,  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  we^ 
Angels  also  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  n 
holding  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  and  as  executing,  in  a  loag 
succession,  the  judgments  of  God  upon  this  evil  world,  with  a 
series  of  efforts,  demanding  power  utterly  incomprehensible  hj 
us.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  book,  particulariy,  one 
of  them  is  exhibited  as  binding  that  fierce  and  strong  spirit, 
*  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,'  who  has  so  extensively 
and  dreadfully  distressed  this  unhappy  world ;  as  '  casting  hiffl 
into  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  as  setting  a  seal  upon  him,  that 
he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,  until  the  thousand 
years  should  be  fulfilled.'  In  all  these  instances,  angels  aie 
exhibited  as  endowed  with  might,  to  which  other  intelligeat 
creatures  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  of  which  men  cannot 
even  form  any  adequate  conception. 

2.  Angels  are  also  possessed  of  activity  equally  wondeffuL 

In  Psalm  civ.  4,  quoted  Hebrews  i.  7,  their  nature,  in  thb 
particular,  is  summarily  described  in  this  renmrkable  declara- 
tion :  '  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministen  a 
flaming  fire.'  The  word  here  rendered  '  spirits'  most  usoaHj 
signifies  winds.  In  either  sense,  the  phraseology  forcibly  i^ 
clares  the  eminent  activity  of  the  beings  described  by  it,  who 
are  thus  represented  as  moving  with  the  swiftness  of  wioda 
or  spirits,  and  operating  with  the  astonishing  energy  of  flaiR' 
ing  fire. 
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The  same  doctrine  is  also  emphatically  taught  in  the  fre- 
qiuent  attribution  of  many  wings  to  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim, 
apd  other  orders  of  angels.  This  we  know  is  a  representa- 
tion merely  symbolical,  and  the  language  of  the  symbol  cannot 
be  nusconstmed. 

But  the  following  story  in  the  prophet  Darnel,  exhibits  this 
doctrine  with  unrivalled  force,  and  will  preclude  the  neces- 
Mty  of  any  ifurther  illustration.  Chapter,  ix.  verse  3,  and 
90^ — ^28.  *  And  I  set  my  face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes. 
And  while  I  was  speaking,  and  praying,  and  confessing  my 
am,  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel,  and  presenting  my  sup- 
plication before  the  Lord  my  God,  for  the  holy  mountain  of 
ny  Grod:  Yea,  while  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the 
man  6d)riei^  whom  I  had  se^i  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning, 
being  caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the 
evening  oblation.  And  he  informed  me,  and  talked  with  me, 
and  said,  O  Daniel,  I  am  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill 
ttd  understanding.  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications, 
the  commandment  came  forth,  and  I  am  come  to  show  thee : 
£»  thou  art  greatly  beloved :  therefore  understand  the  matter, 
and  consider  the  vision.' 

Firom  this  remarkable  story  we  learn,  that  some  time  in  the 
dajr,  *  Daniel  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  in  fasting  and 
prayer ;'  that  after  his  prayer  was  begun, '  the  commandment* 
^VBs  given  to  Gabriel  to  explain  to  him  the  vision  and  the  pro- 
phecy.    In  verses  20  and  21  we  are  told,  that  Gtibriel  came 
to  him  while  he  was  speaking;   that  this  was  his  evening 
prayer;  and  that  during  the  time  in  which  he  was  employed 
IB  uttering  his  prayer,  Gabriel  came  from  the  supreme  hea- 
ven to  dus  world.     This  is  a  rapidity  exceeding  all  the  com- 
prehension of  the  most  active  imagination ;  surpassing,  beyond 
Uy  comparison,  the  amazing  svriftness  of  light     light,  we 
^Qow,  is  several  years  in  commg  from  such  fixed  stars  as  are 
^bie  to  the  eye  of  man.     But  there  is  the  best  reason  to 
Nieve,  that  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  at  a  much  greater 
Pittance  than  those  stars  ;  so  as,  not  improbably,  to   be  a 
^ven  io  them,  as  the  starry  firmament  is  to  us.     The  Poet 
^ilerefore  is  justified  by  this  wonderful  fact,  in  that  forcible 
^^pression. 
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*  The  speed  of  Gods,  (Angels)  time  counts  not' 

No  stronger  exhibition  can  be  asked  or  given,  of  the  acti?itj 
of  these  celestial  beings. 

3.  Angels  are  endowed  with  unfading  and  immortal  ytmtk 
Of  this  doctrine  we  have  many  most  decbive  testimonies  m 

the  Scriptures.  Particularly,  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  tk 
name,  Zm«,  Living  Ones,  given  them  by  St  John  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, and  by  Ezekiel  in  the  first  chapter,  and  several  other 
parts  of  his  prophecy.  By  this  name  we  are  tau^t,  that  life 
is  the  proper  nature,  a  pre-eminent  and  glorious  characteristic 
of  angels;  life  in  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  degree;  tbe 
most  perfect  manifestation  of  that  quickening  energy  wbick 
Christ  attributes  to  the  Father,  and  challenges  to  himself,  ai 
an  exclusive,  appropriate,  and  wonderful  attribute  of  tlie 
Godhead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  tlie 
angels  who  appeared  to  Mary  in  the  tomb  of  our  Saviov. 
These  illustrious  persons  were  then,  at  the  least,  four  thousand 
years  old.  Still  they  appeared  as  young  men,  and  in  all  that 
long  succession  of  ages  had  undergone  no  decay.  Their  yoothi 
a  bright  and  beautiful  blossom,  still  shone  with  all  its  lustre 
and  firagrance;  and  directly  indicated  that  it  was  superior 
both  to  accident  and  time ;  and  would,  after  many  such  fligliti 
of  years,  survive  in  all  its  vigour ;  being  destined,  as  well  as 
fitted,  for  immortaility.  Even  this  is  probably  an  imperfect 
representation  of  this  glorious  subject  The  youth  of  angdi 
is,  like  their  other  attributes,  formed  to  refine,  improve,  and 
brighten  for  ever. 

4.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  intelkchud  far 
cutties^  and  are  cf  course  possessed  of  knowledge  superior  U 
that  qfang  other  created  beings. 

This  character  of  these  heavenly  inhabitants  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  The  living  Ones,  mes- 
ttoned  by  the  Apostle  John  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  are 
deckivd  to  have  been  '  full  of  eyes  within;'  that  is,  to  hsfO 
been  all  sense,  all  intellect,  all  consciousness ;  turning  their 
attention  every  way,  beholding  at  once  all  things  within  Af 
T^Mch  of  their  understanding,  and  discerning  them  with  a  cle•^ 
lies*  of  perv^ption.  which  is  the  most  perfect  created  sem- 
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smee  of  the  intuitive  and  boundless  views  of  the  Omniscient 
ind. 

'  The  face'  also  *  of  a  man/  attribated  to  one  of  theise  it-* 
strious  beings  by  St  John,  and  to  all  those  who  appeared  to 
sekiel  by  that  prophiet,  is  another  ascription  of  this  character 

angels.  The  face  of  a  man  was,  among  the  Jews  and 
her  extern  nations,  the  standing  symbol  of  intelligence; 
id  denotes  here,  the  superior  possession  of  this  attribute  by 
ose  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

Ai^els  were  originaUy  formed  with  an  eotjie  freedom  from 
a,  the  only  source  of  prejudice,  and  the  chief  source  of  er- 
n  Their  faculties  were,  at  first,  such  as  becanie  the  Morning 
tars  of  the  highest  heavens ;  the  Sons  of  God,  intended  to 
orround  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and  to  hold  the  chief  places 
'  power,  distinction  and  glory,  in  his  eternal  kingdouL  They 
ere  such  as  to  become  those  to  whom  in  the  beginning*  was 
[ven  by  God  himself  the  name  Cherub,  or  fulness  of  know- 
dge.  They  were  such,  in  a  word,  as  to  become  their  other 
anscendent  attributes  of  power,  youth,  and  activity ;  and  the 
lalted  stations  which  they  were  destined  to  fill  /or  ever. 

With  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  faculties,  has  the  place 
f  their  residence  in  this  respect  exactly  accorded.    They  have 
ver  dwelt  in  that  world  where  truth  reigns  without  opposition, 
rhere  knowledge  is  the  universal  state  and  character,  where 
iD  mysteries  are  continually  disclosed,  and  where  the  nature' 
ind  propriety  of  both  the  means  and  the  ends  of  providence 
ve  more  than  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  unfolded.     There, 
day  and  night'  for  six  thousand  years,  they  have  been  un- 
easingly  employed  in  studying  the  works  of  God.   Wearinessr 
nd  decay  they  know  not.  Strength  of  understajiding  in  them  is 
icapable  of  being  impaired.    Every  object  of  investigation  is 
>  them  delightful ;  and  every  faculty,  by  its  nature,  suscep- 
ble  of  improvement  What  then  must  be  the  extent  of  their 
ttainments  at  the  present  time  ? 

Beyond  this,  the  favour  of  God  is  extended  to  them  iir  a 
egree  incomprehensible  b^  such  minds  as  ours.  To  commu- 
icate  just  and  extensive  views  of  his  works  to  &ese  glorious 
dings,  is  declared  to  be  hi^  especial  *  intent  in  the  creation  of 
1  things  by  Jesus  Christ  ;'t   fOkd  peculiarly  *  his  manifold  wii 

*  Se«  Gen.  iu.  24.  *  f  Sec  Bph.  iii.  9,  10. 
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dom'  in  his  dispensations  to  *  the  church.'  No  commonicatioB 
on  his  part,  and  no  attainment  on  theirs  can  be  imagined  too 
great  for  this  divine  purpose,  or  the  goodness  by  which  it  wis 
formed. 

In  Matthew  xxiv.  36,  our  Saviour  declares  that, '  of  Alt 
day/  viz.  the  day  of  his  coming  to  the  destniction  of  Jemsalen^ 
*  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  of  heaven.'  TUs  qn 
peal,  if  we  understand  the  passage  in  the  common  acceptatioii^' 
can  have  force  and  pertinence  only  on  the  supposition,  tM{ 
nothing  which  is  known  of  the  works  and  ways  of  Grod,  is  hid- 
den from  angels ;  and  is  therefore  a  complete  proof  of  ih^ 
entire  stiperiority  of  their  intellectual  nature  and  attainmeoli^' 
to  those  of  any  other  created  being. 

6.  Angeb  an  possessed  of  consummate  hoUness. 

The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  so  multiform  and  so  abundaaft 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  no  particular  proof  or  illustration  witM 
to  be  neeessary.  Their  joy  and  praise  at  the  creation,  tteir' 
divine  transport  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  anioi 
of '  ^ory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  good-will  towards  mei^^ 
disclosed  by  that  wonderful  event,  and  their  noble  and  Sm^ 
terested  exultations  in  the  repentance  of  mined  sinners,  arodi 
sublime  manifestations  of  the  unalloyed  holiness,  of  the  pr^* 
eminent  beauty  of  mind,  possessed  by  this  dignified  order  ef 
beings.  The  name  Seraphim,  or  burning  ones,  is  also  a  moit 
forcible  representation  of  this  exalted  character.  In  this  nam^ 
the  mind  of  an  angel  is  exhibited  as  enkindled  vnth  one  intense 
and  eternal  flame  of  divine  love,  burning  with  a  clear,  unceai- 
ing,  perpetual  ardency  and  splendour.  Such  a  love,  we  en- 
not  but  see,  is  entirely  suited  to  the  character  of  those  who 
'  stand  before  God,'  dwell  in  his  house,  enjoy  his  favour,  aai 
exercise  the  glorious  offices  of  his  kingdom.  In  accordance 
with  this  character,  the  four  Living  Ones,  who  are  exhibited  0 
representatives  of  the  angelic  host  in  the  heavens,  raaiuM 
their  exalted  love  to  the  great  Author  of  their  blessings,  tj 
celebrating,  with  an  unceasing  voic^,  his  infinite  holiness  tai 
excellency  throughout  the  never  ending  progress  of  their  behg** 
In  this  glorious  employment  also,  all  the  innumerable  compivf 
of  angels  are  declared  to  unite  with  them,  to  be  animated  bf 
the  same  perfect  character,  and  to  harmonizse  With  them  i^ 
their  hearts,  as  well  as  in  their  songs. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  this  glori* 
If  order  of  beUys. 

All  thiDgs  pertaining  to  this  ilinstrious  subject  are  cheering, 
iminoaSy  animating,  and  sublime.  The  very  names  assigned 
»  angels  by  their  Creator,  convey  to  us  ideas  pre-eminently 
leasing,  fitted  to  captivate  the  heart  and  exalt  the  imagin^i- 
on ;  ideas  only  cheerful,  refined  and  noble ;  ideas  which  dis-* 
b1  gloom,  banish  despondency,  enliven  hope,  and  awaken  sin- 
3ie  and  unmingled  joy.  They  are  Living  Ones ;  beings  in 
horn  life  is  inherent  and  insthictive ;  who  sprang  4ip  under 
le  quickening  influence  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  beneath 
le  morning  of  everlasting  day;  who  rose,  expanded,  and 
lossomed,  in  the  uncreated  beam,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
riife,  and  were  nourished  by  the  waters  of  immortality.  They 
re  Spirits,  winged  with  activity,  and  formed  with  power, 
no  labour  wearies,  and  no  duration  impairs :  their  fa- 
always  firesh  and  young,  their  exertions  unceasing  and 
loiiderful,  and  their  destination  noble  and  delightfill,  without 
Kample,  and  without  end.  They  are  Burning  Ones,  glowing 
ith  a  pure  and  serene,  with  an  intense  and  imiQortal,  flame 
r  divine  love ;  returning,  without  ceasing,  the  light  and  warmth 
4iich  they  have  received  from  the  great  central  Sun  of  the 
Diverse;  reflecting  with  supreme  beauty  the  image  of  thai 
ivine  luminary ;  and  universally  glorious,  although  differing 
torn  each  other  in  glory. 

The  place  in  which  they  dwell  is  perfectly  suited  to  their 
histrious  character.  It  is  no  other  than  the  heaven  of  hea- 
ens,  the  first  and  best  world  that  will  ever  be  created,  the 
lace  where  God  himself  delights  peculiarly  to  dwell ;  the 
loose  where  virtue,  peace  and  joy,  dwelt  in  the  beginning, 
ad  will  dwell  for  ever ;  the  throne  of  boundless  dominion, 
he  parent  city  of  the  great  empire  of  Jehovah,  the  happy 
egion  where  all  things  are  verdant  with  life,  and  blossom 
rith  immortality. 

The  station  which  they  hold,  is  of  the  same  cheerful  and 
levated  nature.  It  is  the  first  station  allotted  to  created  ex- 
tence.  These  sublime  intelligences  are  the  immediate  at- 
mdants  of  Jehovah,  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  universe. 

u  2 
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All  their  employmentfi,  all  tfa<3ir  allotments,  are  honoarable 
and  happy ;  all  their  destiny,  dignified  and  divine. 

Angels  then  present  us  with  an  object  of  contemplatioD, 
replenished  with  inherent  light,  beauty,  and  greatness,  with 
nothing  to  tarnish,  nothing  to  impair  its  lustre ;  nothing  to  al- 
loy the  pleasure  of  the  beholder ;  a  vivid  landscape,  formed  of 
all  the  fine  varieties  of  novelty  and  greatness,  without  one 
misshapen,  decayed  or  lifeless  object,  to  lessen  its  perfection : 
a  morning  of  the  spring,  without  a  cloud  to  overcast  it :  a  son, 
without  a  spot,  shining  only  with  the  various  colours  of  ud- 
mingled  light. 

'  When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  charming  and  transporting 
scene,  we  instinctively  ask.  What  is  the  source  of  this  unrival- 
led assemblage,  this  unmixed  group  of  objects  so  delightfiil! 
The  answer  is  at  hand.  Holiness  is  the  well-spring,  vriieiioe 
all  these  streams  of  beauty  and  pleasure  are  derived.  If  a 
single  doubt  arises  in  our  minds  concerning  this  truth,  it  may 
be  removed  in  a  moment.  Fallen  Angels  were  once  possei- 
sed  of  all  these  illustrious  attributes,  and  held  the  exalted  sta- 
tion which  is  now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  their  fellows.  FaHea 
Angels  are  still  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  of  power,  life» 
activity,  and  knowledge ;  but  they  yielded  up  their  hofiness, 
when  they  revolted  from  their  Maker ;  and  changed  for  ever 
their  character,  and  their  destiny,  by  sinning  against  God. 
Sin  converted  them  into  fiends,  and  made  hell  their  habitation. 
From  sin,  that  dark  and  dreadful  world  derives  all  its  gloom, 
sorrow,  and  despair.  Sin  ushered  it  into  being,  raised  its 
prison  walls,  barred  its  iron  gates,  shrouded  its  desolate  re- 
gions in  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  kindled  the  fires,  by  vdnch 
it  is  gloomily  enlightened,  and  awakened  all  the  cries,  and 
groans,  and  curses,  and  blasphemies,  which  echo  through  its 
regions  of  sorrow.  Sin  changed  angels,  once  surrounding 
the  throne,  and  harmonizing  in  the  praise  of  God,  into  lian, 
accusers,  calumniators,  adversaries,  and  destroyers.  How 
amazing  and  dreadful  the  change.  How  loathsome,  how  de- 
testable the  spirit,  by  which  it  was  accomplished ! 

2.  How  different  from  these  glorious  and  unspotted  hemg^ 
are  Men. 

Nmnerous  are  the  ways  in  which  we  may,  if  we  please^ 
derive  instruction^  improvement  and  delight,  from  the  ctd^ 
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&iiq>latioii  of  this  illosfrious  race  of  beings.  A  comparison 
r  oorselves  with  them,  and  of  our  circumstances  with  theirs, 
ill  particularly  teach  us  our  own  littleness  and  depravity ; 
id  happily,  as  well  as  naturally,  prepare  us  for  humility  and 
sfonnation. 

Man  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  intelligent  beings,  kindred  to 
aimals,  often  raised  very  litde  above  their  level,  possessed  in 
le  humblest  degree  of  rational  attributes,  the  subject  of  ex- 
etne  weakness,  sluggishness,  and  ignorance ;  hastening  with 
rapid  tendency  to  decay,  old  age,  and  death ;  without  love 
>  God,  or  his  fellow-men ;  depraved  throughout  with  sin,  and 
oluntarily  yielded  by  himself  to  final  perdition. 

What  an  affecting  contrast  is  here  presented  to  our  viel^ ! 
Lngels  so  great,  virtuous,  and  happy :  Man  so  little,  sinful,  and 
[liserable.  How  deeply  humbled  ought  we  to  be  by  the  sight 
f  this  picture,  presenting  so  just  as  well  as  forcible  a  delinea- 
ion  of  our  real  character.  How  ashamed  ought  we  to  be  of 
tur  impiety,  deceit,  injustice,  unkindness,  pride,  and  vanity. 
?or  in  this  hmnble  state  we  are  vain  :  possessed  of  this  guilty 
character  we  are  proud.  Of  what  are  we  proud  ?  Of  what 
ire  we  vain  ?  Of  our  sin,  our  disgrace,  our  folly,  our  frailty, 
}xa  diseases,  or  our  death  ?  What  beside  these  things  can  we 
ind  to  excite  our  pride  ? 

Yet  we  are  proud  and  vain :  wonderfully  proud,  deplorably 
fain :  we  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms,  and  pam- 
>ered  for  corruption  and  the  grave  ;  of  clothes  which  we  bor- 
'ow  from  the  sheep  and  the  silk-worm,  of  endowments  given 
IS  by  God,  of  wealth  amassed  by  fniud  and  avarice,  and  of 
stations  conferred  by  base  favouritism  and  popular  frenzy. 
NTay,  we  are  proud  of  profaneness,  cursing,  and  blasphemy. 
We  boast  of  bargains,  made  only  by  the  cunning  of  fraud,  or 
lie  violence  of  oppression.  We  glory  in  the  infernal  arts  and 
mfiunous  success  of  seduction.  We  murder  our  fellow-crea- 
tures in  duels,  and  wreathe  our  temples  with  garlands  dyed 
n  blood.  We  slaughter  thousands  and  millions  in  war ;  plant 
aurels  amid  the  bones,  and  nourish  them  with  the  blood  of 
;hose  whom  we  have  destroyed.  We  raise  our  thrones  on 
be  cemetery  of  buried  nations ;  and  mistake  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  surviving  parents,  widows,  and  orphans,  for  the 
jrumpet  of  fame.  In  a  word,  all  that  ought  to  humble  us  in 
jbe  dust,  all  that  ought  to  clothe  us  in  sackcloth^  and  cover  us 
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with  ashes,  all  that  Uackens  us  with  disgrace  and  goilt,  il 
that  makes  us  deformed  apd  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  t 
converted  by  us  into  the  means  of  pride  and  exultation. 

Angels,  although  so  greatly  exalted  above  men,  are  neitk 
proud  nor  vain.  The  plain  reason  is,  they  are  not  siiAl 
Pride  and  vanity  are  derived  from  sin  only ;  or  rather  sin  i 
the  root  and  stem  of  bitterness,  of  which  they  are  the  branckei 
To  be  proud  or  vain,  then,  is  not  to  resemble  the  holy  angdi 
but  the  fallen  ones.  Can  this  resemblance  flatter  any  man; ; 
resemblance  to  the  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  the  creatine 
of  God  ?  Who  would  not  eagerly  drop  this  wretched  like 
ness,  this  tatterred  garb  of  guilt  and  shame,  assume  an 
semblance  to  the  glorious  beings  whom  we  have  been  cos 
templating,  and  adorn  himself  with  the  unspotted,  spiritml 
and  never-fading  robe  of  humility  and  righteousness?  Th 
faith,  repentance,  and  love  of  the  Gospel,  are  '  the  fine  finei 
of  the  saints,'  wrought  and  made  white  in  the  heavens ;  ann 
with  this  best  robe,  in  his  father^s  house,  every  repenting  an 
returning  prodigal  will  be  clothed. 

3.  What  a  happy  change  would  be  accomplished  in  Ui 
world,  if  Men  would  assume  the  ^irit  and  conduct  of  An 
gels. 

Angels  never  indulge  sloth,  deceit,  wrath,  malice,  envy,  o 

impiety.     Angels  never  cheat,  corrupt,  betray,  nor  opfK» 

Angels  never  profane  the  name  of  Ged,  perjure  themsehet 

ridicule  sacred  things,  insult  the  Redeemer,  resist  the  Hoi; 

Ghost,  nor  deny  the  being,  the  perfections,  the  word,  or  tb 

government  of  Ged.      Angels  never  consume  their  time  ii 

idle  amusements,   or  guilty  pleasures;   never   slander  eaci 

other,  never  quarrel ;  never  make  wars,  and  never  desire  no 

plunder  each  other^s  blessings.     How  miserable  have  men,  b; 

all  thb  conduct,  rendered  this  unhappy  world !     With  what  \ 

prodigal  hand  do  we  waste  the  blessings  given  to  us  by  God 

pervert  our  talents,  and  frustrate  the  end  of  our  being.  WitI 

v  hat  rapacity  and  violence  do  we  plunder  the  blessings,  an< 

r-estroy  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures?     In  an  existence 

rituraUy  accompanied  by  many  evils,  we  are  impatient  t 

<  '3ate  and  multiply  sufierings ;  to  lessen  the  good  which  Gro* 

'    s  given,  to  shorten  the  period  of  life  already  so  little,  an< 

' )  surround  it  with  miseries  of  our  own  creation.     In  A" 

noanner,  and  by  ourselves,  the  evils  which  we  suffer  have  beei 
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immensely  multiplied ;  and  the  world,  destined  for  our  habita* 
tion,  which,  if  we  were  pious,  jnst,  sincere,  and  kind,  would 
be  a  comfortable  residence,  has  t^een  converted  into  a  region 
of  sorrow  and  mourning.  Private  dwellings,  the  proper  man- 
sions of  peace  and  love,  have  been  disturbed  by  domestic 
broils;  the  father  contending  against  his  son,  and  the  son 
against  his  father ;  the  mother  with  parental  unkindness  pro- 
voking her  daughter  to  wrath,  and  the  daughter,  with  filial  im- 
piety, revolting  from  her  mother.  Brethren  have  become 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and 
nfith  such  violence  of  passion,  that  they  have  been  *  harder  to 
be  won  than  the  bars  of  a  castle.'  Neighbourhoods  have  been 
distracted  with  divisions  and  contentions,  and  nations  rent 
asunder  by  faction  and  discord.  Empires  have  become  fields 
of  war  and  slaughter,  and  the  earth  has  been  changed  into  a 
▼ast  receptacle  of  misery  and  ruin.  All  this  wretchedness  is 
the  consequence  of  sin ;  its  immediate  product,  its  genuine 
ofispring.  Should  we  then  drop  this  character,  would  not 
our  consciences  be  more  serene,  our  lives  more  pleasant,  our 
families  more  harmonious,  and  the  world  more  quiet  and 
happy. 

The  mighty  difference  between  heaven  and  earth,  angels 
and  men,  lies  in  holiness  and  sin.  Angels  are  holy,  we  are 
sinful:  their  residence  is  happy,  ours  in  many  respects  wretched. 
This  world  was  originally  formed  to  be  a  delightful  habitation ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  creation,  was  by  God  himself  pro- 
nounced to  be  very  good.  Man  was  once  immortal  and  happy, 
because  he  was  just,  kind,  sincere,  humble,  and  pious.  What 
has  the  world,  what  has  man,  gained  by  the  change?  The 
afilicting  unswer  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word.  God  made 
the  earth  a  beautiful  image  of  heaven ;  man,  by  his  apostasy, 
has  changed  it  into  no  obscure  resemblance  of  hell.  God 
made  man  '  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honour ;  man  being  in  honour,  abode  not,  but 
became  like  the  beasts  which  perish.' 
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THE  ANGELS. 
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FOR  BY  HIM  WfiRB  ALL  THINGS  CREATED,  THAT  ARI 
IN  HEAVEN,  AND  THAT  ARE  IN  EARTH,  VISIBLE  AMD 
INVISIBLE,  V^HETHER  THEY  BE  THRONES,  OR  DOMI- 
NIONS, OR  PRINCIPALITIES,  OR  POWERS:  ALL  THINGS 
WERE  CREATED   BY   HIM,   AND   FOR  HIM. 

COL.  I.  16L 

In  the  preceding  Discourse,  I  began  a  consideration  of  the  nft- 
tore  and  circumstances  of  Angels.  After  examining  these 
things  generally,  as  imported  by  the  several  names  given  to 
these  illustrious  beings  in  the  Scriptures,  I  proposed  to  men- 
tion whatever  was  necessary  to  my  design  under  the  folio  .ving 
heads:* — 

I.  Their  Rank  or  Station.  II.  Their  Attributes.  And 
III.  Their  Employments. 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  then  considered  at  some 
length.  Under  the  second  head  I  observed,  that  they  are 
possessed,  1.  Of  wonderful  Power:  2.  Of  wonderful  Ac- 
tivity: 3.  Of  immortal  Youth:  4.  Of  the  noblest  Intellectual 
fitculties,  and  of  Knowledge  superior  to  that  of  any  othei 
created  beings :  and  5.  Of  consummate  Holiness. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  braneh 
of  the  general  subject ;  and  observe, 

6.  nai  AngeU  are  possessed  of  distinguished  hveUmss  cf 
chounsdeT^ 
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In  the  view  of  passion  and  taste,  beings  are  lovely  when 
possessed  of  external  beauty  of  fprm,  and  gracefulness  of  de- 
portment. A  complexion  finely  coloured  and  blended,  a 
figure  finely  fashioned,  features  happily  turned  and  adjusted, 
and  a  demeanour  elegantly  exhibited,  are,  to  our  fancy  and 
our  passions,  so  engaging  and  lovely,  as  not  unfirequently  to 
engross  the  afiections  of  the  mind.  Yet  even  we  are  sensible, 
that  these  are  very  imperfect  objects  of  our  attachment.  Ac- 
cordingly we  speak  of  them,  in  customary  lang^ge,  as  things 
of  mere  fancy ;  unsolid,  unenduring,  of  little  value  ;  and 
therefore  incapable  of  claiming  or  receiving  the  sincere  ap- 
probation of  the  judgment,  the  full  testimony  of  unbiassed 
reason,  on  account  of  any  inherent  or  essential  excellence. 

But  there  are  objects  of  a  nobler  kind,  claiming,  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  both  our  afiections  and  our  esteem.  All  the 
diversities  of  virtue  or  holiness,  are  in  their  nature  pre-emi- 
nently lovely.  Virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind,  and  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  form,  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  tene- 
ment in  which  it  dwells.  On  this  delightful  object,  the  under- 
standing, in  spite  of  every  human  prejudice,  fixes  its  eye  with 
unqualified  approbation ;  and  the  heart,  if  not  wholly  destitute 
of  candour,  with  sincere  delight.  Virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the 
heavenly  world ;  and  while  it  engrosses  the  attachment  and 
the  homage  of  angels  themselves,  is  regarded  with  entire  com- 
placency by  its  divine  Author. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  supreme  value  of  this  ines- 
timable object,  mankind  customarily  speak  of  it  under  its. 
Various  names,  as  more  excellent,  more  noble,  more  solid, 
more  desirable,  and  as  demanding,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  attribute,  the  regard  and  complacency  of  every  in- 
telligent being.  In  this  manner  we  show,  that,  partial  as  we 
Hre,  we  still  prefer  worth  to  external  beauty  and  grace. 

There  is  dien,  even  in  our  view,  a  higher  and  nobler  love- 
Bneas,  than  that  which  engages  our  fancy  or  our  taste  ;  a 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  for  more  rational,  more 
pure,  and  more  enduring  attachment.  In  what  does  this 
loveliness  consist  ?  In  something,  plainly,  which  is  not  found 
in  external  form,  complexion,  or  gracefulness  ;  something 
>vliich  belongs  to  mind,  and  not  to  person.  It  does  not  con- 
mt  in  intelligence.  Men  of  the  greatest  understanding  and 
infermation  ara  often  odious,  injurious,  and  deformed  with  all 
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the  turpitude  ever  found  in  the  human  character.  The  Men 
angels  also  are  unquestionably  possessed  of  intelligence,  in 
degrees  far  superior  to  our  comprehension ;  and  are,  notwith- 
standing, the  most  hateful  of  all  beings. 

In  the  disposition  then,  the  only  remaining  characteristical 
fapulty  of  the  mind,  must  its  amiableness  reside.  But  the 
disposition  is  lovely,  either  as  it  is  sinful  or  virtuous ;  either 
as  it  hates  or  loves  God,  and  other  intelligent  beings.  To 
determine  in  which  of  these  cases  the  mind  is  lovely,  demands 
not  even  a  question. 

In  virtue  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  mankind,  sinAiI 
as  they  are,  is  found  the  true  loveliness  of  intelligent  beings; 
that  which  unbiassed  reason  approves,  which  is  always  excel- 
lent, which  is  uniformly  the  object  of  delight,  which  will  never 
change,  and  which  will  never  cease  to  be  desired. 

Of  this  loveliness,  angels  are  above  all  created  beings  sn- 
ppemely  possessed.  Angels  are  sincere,  gentle,  meek,  kind, 
compassionate,  and  perfectly  conformed  to  that  great  mora) 
principle,  communicated  in  the  '  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,* 
when  he  said,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 
This  sublime  excellence,  incomparably  '  more  precious  than 
gold  which  perisheth,'  has  in  them  been,  from  the  beginning, 
debased  with  no  alloy,  tarnished  with  no  spot,  impaired  bjr 
no  leng^  of  years,  and  changed  by  no  weakness  or  imperfec- 
tion. Free  from  every  defect  and  every  mixture,  it  has 
varied  with  length  of  years  merely  towards  higher  and  higher 
perfection,  and  shone,  not  only  with  undiminished,  but  with 
increased  beauty  and  lustre.  There  is  no  good  which  it  u 
proper  for  angels  to  do,  which  they  are  not  habitually  pre- 
pared to  do.  There  is  no  kindness  capable  of  being  suitablj 
exercised  by  them,  which  they  do  not  in  fact  exercise.  The 
more  their  faculties  are  enlarged,  the  more  their  knowledge 
is  increased ;  the  more  their  means  of  usefnlness  are  multi- 
plied, the  more  ejcalted  is  their  excellence,  the  more  disinter- 
ested and  noble  their  disposition,  the  more  intense  their  bene- 
volence, and  the  more  lovely  and  beautiful  their  character' 
The  good  which  they  have  already  done,  has  only  prepared 
them  to  do  more  and  greater  good ;  and  the  disposition  vith 
•which  it  was  done,  has  only  become  stronger  by  every  pre- 
eoding  exertion. 

Lei  Me  pause  herv,  with  a  momentary  digression;  and  per- 
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snade  yoa  to  call  to  mind  how  delightful  an  intimate  conneo 
tion  must  be  with  even  a  single  rational  being,  who  always 
spoke  that  which  was  true,  and  always  did  that  which  was  just 
and  kind ;  in  whom  confidence  could  be  reposed  without  a 
fear,  and  firom  whom  every  kind  office  might  be  expected 
without  even  a  suspicion  of  disappointment.  If  the  friend* 
ship  of  one  such  being  would  be  a  rich  possession,  how  ines- 
timable must  be  the  privilege  of  living  for  ever  in  a  world  of 
such  friends ! 

7.    Angels  are  invested  with  high  personal  dignity  and 
glory. 

Dignity  originally  denoted  the  same  with  worth  ;  but  is 
now  generally  used  to  signify  that  kind  of  worth  which  is 
elevated  and  great ;  which  inspires  reverence  and  admiration, 
rather  than  that  which  is  more  gentle  and  familiar ;  as  well 
as  the  manifestations  of  it  in  the  conduct,  and  the  honours 
with  which  it  is  considered  as  suitably  rewarded.  The  spirit 
and  character,  formed  by  the  magnanimous  land  sublimer 
virtues,  are  here  intended  by  personal  dignity ;  and  all  the 
honour  with  which  God  has  invested  this  character  in  angels, 
is  intended  by  personal  glory.  In  these  respects,  angels  are 
totally  distinguished  from  all  other  created  beings. 

This  truth  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  account,  already 
summarily  ^ven  of.  the  attributes,  both  natural  and  moral,  of 
these  exalted  intelligences.  •  Their  minds,  it  has  been  shown, 
were  originally  formed  with  vast  capacities,  and  with  an  un- 
mingled  and  intense  love  of  truth.  Truth  is  an  account  of 
the  character  and  works  of  God,  subjects  elevated  above  all 
height,  and  extended  above  all  limits ;  possessed  of  inherent 
grandeur,  and  sublimity  literally  infinite ;  fitted  to  awaken  in 
every  mind,  formed  with  an  understanding  to  perceive,  and  a 
taste  to  relish  them,  great  ideas  and  exalted  conceptions ;  and 
calculated  to  inspire  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  of  the  most 
dignified  nature.  To  these  subjects,  angels  have  already  de- 
voted themselves  throughout  a  vast  period  of  time,  with  su- 
preme intenseness  and  fervour.  Their  views  have  beeh  all 
formed  without  error,  decay,  or  weariness;  and  their  rdish 
for  the  objects  of  their  knowledge  has  only  been  strengthened 
by  indulgence.  Of  course  their  progress  in  understanding 
has  been  rapid,  and  their  attainments  have  been  very  great 
Of  course  also  their  minds  have  been  continually  expanded 
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and  ennobled,  by  all  the  conceptions  which  they  have  enter- 
tained concerning  these  wonderfnl  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conscious  exercise  of  soch  vast  power 
and  activity,  and  the  possession  of  ever  vigorous,  ever  bkoiB- 
ing  youth,  destined  to  survive  and  triumph  over  time  and 
labour,  must  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  personal  importance, 
'which,  tempered  and  refined  by  perfect  humility,  cannot  but 
be  elevated  in  a  manner  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  To 
this  character  their  stations,  their  residence,  and  their  emfh/j- 
ments,  all  powerfully  contribute.  Hi^y  favoured,  exalted, 
and  happy,  in  these  great  particulars,  angels  have  the  nearest 
access  to  their  Creator,  for  understanding  the  mysteries,  wai 
contemplating  the  greatness  of  his  dispensations,  and  f<Hr  lean- 
ing from  them  his  infinitely  majestic  and  ^orious  character. 
Heaven  is  the  centre  and  the  seat  of  all  that  is  great  and  won- 
derAil,  all  that  is  refined  and  exquisite,  all  that  is  qdendid  and 
glorious.  To  angels,  these  magnificent  things  are  habitually 
familiar,  and  by  diem  their  taste  is  formed,  and  their  dian»- 
ter  established.  Their  exertions  also  are  of  a  kind  wonder- 
fully sublime.  The  being  who  can  bind  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  imprison  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  or  wing 
his  flight  in  a  moment  to  a  distant  worid,  possesses  an  inherent 
importance,  to  which  our  imaginations  cannot  extend ;  a  sidh 
limity  of  character,  elevated  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  hu- 
man sight 

Exactly  accordant  with  these  views  of  the  subject,  are  the 
splendour  and  majesty  of  appearance,  frequently  assumed  b? 
angels  in  their  visits  to  this  lower  worid.  I  shall  not  detail 
the  facts  of  which  this  splendour  has  been  composed,  nor  re- 
peat the  unrivalled  descriptions  of  it  given  to  us  in  the  word  of 
God.  It  vrill  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  in  their  presence  mankind  have  trembled,  shrunk,  and 
fiedlen ;  and  scarcely  able  to  survive  their  impressions,  have  felt 
themselves  to  be  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 

How  abashed,  how  amazed,  how  dumb  should  we  be  in  the 
presence  of  Gabriel,  known  by  us  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
heavenly  worid  to  '  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  ;*  to  be  ex- 
alted above  all  human  weakness,  error,  and  sin ;  and  to  be  wise 
and  great,  and  good,  in  the  sight  of  God  himself.  How  great 
■umI  lia  te^n  to  us,  how  dignified,  how  ^orious.  How  little, 
W  Iha  «Nilrary»  should  we  appaar  to  him ;  how  low,  how  un- 
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wortliy.  Would  not  our  pride  wither  in  a  nuMuent^  and  our 
ifamty  flee  away?  Should  we  not,  like  Peter  and  his  compa- 
nions in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Elias,  be  instantly  lost  and 
beiwildered ;  and  utter,  if  we  spoke  at  all,  that  which  we  did 
not  understand.  . 

Of  all  diese  attributes  it  is  to  be  remembered  further,  that 
ikf^  are  eternal.  Angels  tive  for  ever ;  and  are  hence  termed, 
by  way  of  distinction.  Living  Ones,  or  Living  Creatures. 
With  their  being,  their  excellencies  are  all  co-extended,  and 
are  in  the  same  manner  immortal.  Nor  are  they  merely  im- 
mortal, but  are  perpetually  improving.  Every  day  they  study 
and  understand  more  and  more  the  wonders  of  creation  and 
piovidence,  and  the  character  of  their  great  Author.  With 
iheir  knowledge,  their  love  to  God  b  continually  enlarged,  and 
ennqptured ;  their  benevolence  to  their  fellow-creatures,  their 
aariable  conduct,  their  sweetness,  loveliness  and  dignity  of 
charaoteor,  are  all  enhanced  and  refined.  Great,  wise,  noble, 
and  excellent  at  first,  they  have  regularly  advanced  in  this  di- 
vine progress  of  improvement  to  the  present  time. 

How  excellent  did  Paul  become  in  the  short  period  of  his 
ISief  which  elapsed  after  hb  conversion.  How  much  more  ex- 
cellent and  glorious  have  angels  become ;  who,  never  stained 
sin,  weakened  by  prejudice,  nor  wearied  by  labour,  have, 
enlarged  understanding,  intense  love  of  truth,  and  un- 
mingled  holiness  of  disposition,  regularly  and  rapidly  advanced 
in  the  attainment  of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  through  a  pe- 
riod of  six  thousand  years.  How  superlatively  and.  universally 
excellent  will  they  then  become  hereafter.  To  what  a  height 
of  glory  will  they  rise  in  the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  in  the 
pmuit  of  these  objects,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  this  disposi- 
tion throu^out  endless  ages ! 

IIL  Angels  hold  the  first  employments  and  offices  in  the 
universe. 

In  every  government  there  must  be  of  course  public  offices. 
These  offices  must  also  increase  in  number  and  importance,  as 
die  government  becomes  more  extensive.  In  a  town  they 
will  naturally  be  few,  in  a  province  more  numerous,  and  in  a 
kingdom  far  more  numerous  stiU.  In  such  an  empire  as 
Rome  or  China,  a  vast  multitude  of  concerns  continually  exist, 
all  of  which  must  be  the  immediate  business  of  persons  devoted 
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to  them  only.  Were  this  worid  under  a  single  «diniiiistiati«i 
of  government,  the  public  offices  would  become  muDMow^ 
important  and  dignified,  proportionally  to  the  number,  gresftr 
ness,  and  complication  of  its  mighty  interests.  The  IringnVm 
of  God,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  plainly  exhibited^both  in  his  mod 
and  works,  as  a  kingdom  of  means.  Under  his  universal  g<>- 
vemment,  secondary  causes  and  subordinate,  agents  are  tm- 
ployed  with  a  real  instrumentality  and  efficacy,  in  accompluh* 
ing  his  pleasure.  In  such  an  empire  the  concerns  are  neow- 
sarily  inmiense,  both  in  their  number  and  their  impertaneei 
Of  these,  some  however  are  greater,  and  others  less :  while  aB 
are,  in  their  respective  places,  proper  and  usefuL  Tliese  cMh 
cems,  according  to  this  scheme,  are,  to  an  extent  nndefinabla^ 
committed  to  such  of  his  intelligent  creatures  as  he  hasfomifll 
to  conduct  them  under  his  own  superintendency ;  and  the  oi^ 
fices  which  they  of  course  sustain,  must  to  our  view  be,  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  instances,  invested  with  a  greatness,  digniCv 
and  importance,  incomprehensible. 

The  intelligent  beings  to  whom  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
these  concerns  are  entrusted,  and  by  whom  the  most  illustriosi 
of  all  these  offices  are  sustained,  are  undoubtedly  the  angeb  <if 
Grod.  Whatever*  demands  the  employment  of  created  power, 
activity,  knowledge  and  virtue,  of  high  distinction  ;  whatefer 
is  in  an  eminent  degree  complicated,  vast  or  sublime,  can  with 
propriety  be  committed  only  to  beings,  eminently  invested  irith 
these  illustrious  attributes.  In  the  amazing  extent  of  crea- 
tion, in  the  eternal  progress  of  providence,  fields,  sufficiently 
ample,  are  furnished  for  the  employment  of  immense  numben 
of  these  glorious  beings,  in  business  of  high  import  and  ii- 
estimable  dignity.  To  this  scheme  of  things  accord,  not  ooij 
their  attributes,  but  their  numbers,  as  they  are  exhibited  is 
the  Scriptures :  for  we  are  there  told,  that '  thousand  thoo- 
sands  minister  unto  God,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
stand  before  him.' 

That  angels  are  actually  thus  employed,  can  scarcely  b^ 
doubted  by  any  man  who  remembers  the  illustrious  attribotfiS 
of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  who  believes  that  these  at- 
tributes were  not  given  in  vain.  Should  he  however  doubt, 
he  may  be  furnished  with  proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  wWck 
cannot  rationally  be  questioned. 

1.  T%eir  Names  charly  indicate  their  high  employments^ 
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Aey  are  styled  Angels ;  that  is,  the  immediate  messengers 
Gt>d.  They  are  styled  Thrones,  Dominions,  Authorities, 
Boipalities,  or  Governments,  and  Powers ;  to  denote  that 
y  ait  upon  thrones,  exercise  dominion,  hold  authority,  pre- 
sin  government,  and  are  invested  with  the  power  necessary 
these  great  purposes. 

They  are  calledChief  Princes,  to  indicate  that  they  are  the 
I  order  of  rulers  in  the  universe,  under  Him  who  has  '  pre- 
led  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  kingdom  ruleth 
sr  all.'  They  are  called  Sons  of  God,  to  teach  us  that  they 
)  beings  nearly  related  to  God  in  character,  favour,  place, 
1  authority.  They  are  called  Morning  Stars,  to  teach  us 
)  splendour  and  glory  with  which  they  outshine  all  other  in- 
igefnt  creatures.  They  are  named  Cherubim  and  Sera- 
fan,  to  inform  us  that  they  are  beings  furnished  with  su- 
rior  knowledge  to  discern,  and  with  superior  holiness  to 
tsue,  whatever  is  good  and  right,  honourable  to  the  Creator, 
d  useful  to  his  creatures. 

All  these  names  are  descriptive  either  of  the  nature  and  at- 
bntes  of  these  exalted  beings,  or  of  the  stations  and  employ- 
ads  for  which,  by  this  nature,  they  are  qualified. 
2.  The  ScriptureSy  in  many  instances^  exhibit  them  as  thus 
flayed. 

(1)  Angels  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  extensively 
jaged  in  the  immediate  business  of  glorifying  God,  and  cele- 
uting  his  praise. 

At  the  creation,  *  the  morning  stars,'  in  the  dawn  of  their 
ing,  surrounded  their  Maker  during  (he  progress  of  that 
eat  work ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  in  the  celebration  of 
at  peculiarly  divine  Sabbath,  observed,  consecrated  and 
essed,  by  God  himself,  as  an  infinitely  solemn  and  authorita- 
re  example  to  mankind, '  sung  together,  and  shouted  for 

y.' 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  on  Mount  Sinai, 
publish,  amid  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  flame  of  de- 
curing  fire,  his  most  holy  law  to  the  children  of  men,  '  the 
lariots  of  God,  even  thousands  of  angels,'  *  attended  him  at 
is  awful  solemnity,  and  glorified  him  by  their  ministry  in  this 
Mime  dispensation. 

•  Pjialm  !x\'ui.  17, 1& 
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When  the  same  divine  person  became  incarnate,  Gabriel 
announced  his  birth  to  Zechariah  and  to  Maiy.  Ananfcd 
also  proclaimed  these  *  glad  tidings  of  great  joy'  to  llie  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem ;  and  *  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  boft 
praised  God'  on  the  same  occasion,  in  the  noblest  hymn  em 
heard  in  this  lower  world ;  and  sang,  *  Glory  to  God  in  tka 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men/ 

'  When  he  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive^' 
having  finished  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  triumphed  over 
all  his  enemies ;  the  same  exalted  beings,  with  renewed  tnutf- 
port  and  adoration,  surrounded  him  with  the  same  magni- 
iiceut  attendance  as  at  Sinai,  singing,  as  he  approached  tte 
heaven  of  heavens,  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  oh  ye  gates ;  and  ke 
ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors :  and  the  King  of.  glory  sU 
come  in/* 

At  the  end  of  this  earthly  system,  when  *  he  shall  oome  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,'  and  blot  out  firom  under  bes- 
ven  this  world  of  iniquity  and  rebellion;  an  archangel  preced- 
ing him,  will  call  the  dead  out  of  their  graves ;  while  Ae  nnl- 
titude  of  the  heavenly  host  will  shout  to  the  universe  the 
awfiil  wonders  of  the  final  day,  and  subjoin,  to  all  its  anas- 
iog  transactions,  their  solemn  Amen. 

In  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  four  Living  Ones  'rest not, 
clay  and  night,  saying  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord. God  Almigbtj;  ' 
who  was,  and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come/     '  And  I  bdieU,' 
ssiys  St.  John,  '  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  Angeb  romid 
about  the  throne,  and  the  Living  Ones,  and  the  Elders ;  and 

the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 

# 

and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Wor 
thy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  wif- 
dom,  and  riches,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing/ 

(2)  Angels  are  employed  in  studying  the  works  of  Godj  aad 
in  learning  from  them  his  perfections, 

'  Who  created  all  things,'  says  St.  Paul,  *  by  Jesus  Cairirt; 
to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  fowen  k 
heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  maniAU 
wisdom  of  God.'     •  Which  things/  says  St  Peter,  *  Ae  » 

•  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18,  compared  with  Ephes.  iv.  8.    See  ali^ 
Psalm  xxiv: 


i 


i 
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els  desire  to  look  into :'  or  more  literally^  ^  Inta  which 
ngels  earnestly  desire  to  look  with  the  deepest  attention.' 
lie  original  word,  wmfawv^m,  denotes  the  action  of  stooping 
own  to  inspect  minutely,  and  piy  critically  into  an  object  of 
iTestigation. 

In  the  former  of  these  passages  we  are  presented  with  one 
:reat  end  of  the  creation  of  all  things;  viz.  the  disclosure  of 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God/  in  his  dispensations  to  his 
church,  unto  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places.' 
Ls  this  disclosure  was  one  great  end  of  the  creation  of  all 
lungs,  so  it  is  evident  that  angels  were  created  with  the 
pecial  design,  that  they  should  attain  the  knowledge  which  it 
onveys.  In  the  second  of  these  passages  we  are  taught,  that 
be  disposition  of  angels  is  perfectly  accordant  with  this  de- 
ign, and  that  *  they  earnestly  desire '  to  investigate,  and  are 
berefore  unceasingly  employed  in  investigatiug  those  things, 
>r  the  knowledge  of  which  they  were  especially  created. 

For  this  great  purpose,  these  glorious  beings  are  in  the 
lost  eminent  manner  fitted  by  all  their  other  employments, 
leir  wonderful  attributes,  and  their  exalted  station.  Parti- 
ularly,  in  their  employments  as  Messengers  of  God,  in  which 
ley  visit,  not  only  this  world,  but  the  Ot/^ «»<«  of  the  Scrip- 
ires,  the  innumerable  regions  of  the  heavens ;  they  are  fur- 
ished  with  the  most  ample  and  perfect  opportunities  of  un- 
erstanding  the  endless  multitude,  and  the  astonishing  nature, 
r  the  works  of  creation  and  providence.  Throughout  these 
icoinprehensible  tracts,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
le  same  unceasing  diversity  is  continually  pursued  in  all  the 
tvine  works,  which  prevails  so  perfectly  in  this  worid.  Idie 
ature,  attributes,  and  real  importance  of  all  things,  are 
tamed,  not  by  inspection  only,  but  also,  in  an  extensive  de- 
ree,  by  comparison.  The  relations  which  they  bear  to  each 
ther,  can  be  known  in  no  other  manner:  £md  the  knowledge 
f  these  is  a  most  extensive  and  important  part  of  all  that  is 
nown.  From  the  advantage  furnished  him,  of  beholding 
umy  objects,  and  making  numerous  and  accurate  comparisons 
etween  them,  a  rational  traveller  who  has  visited  many  conn- 
ies;  is  unrversatly  acknowledged,  not  only  to  possess  a  moire 
nlarged  knowledge  of  the  world  than  other  men,  but  also  to 
e  a  more  sound  and  thorough  judge  of  the  things  with  which 
e  is  acquainted.     Angels  visit  distant  worlds,  probably  with 
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Biore  ease  and  expedition  ihan  men  the  towns  in  their  n^;Ii- 
booriiood ;  and  compare  systems  with  more  perfect  compre- 
hension and  accoracy,  than  we,  states  and  kingdoms.  At  the 
same  time  their  strong  and  unmingled  relish  for  all  the  ohjects 
of  their  contemplation,  the  unwearied  and  undiminished  Tigoor 
of  their  minds,  and  the  length  of  years  through  which  they 
have  been  employed  in  this  illustrious  pursuit,  have  on  ths 
one  hand  given  it  the  peculiar  power  of  habit,  and  on  the 
other  increased,  beyond  calculation,  the  pleasure  which  it  «i- 
ginally  and  naturally  yields.  Man,  by  the  lindted  nature  d 
his  powers,  is  almost  of  course  obliged,  whenever  he  stndiei^ 
to  confine  himself  to  study ;  and  whenever  he  acts,  to  actioi. 
Angels,  by  their  superior  energy,  seem  fitted  to  pursue  both 
courses  at  once;  and  to  be  able  to  study  and  act  withoil 
hindrance,  confusion,  or  any  other  disadvantage. 

3)  Angels  are  emplojfed  m  executing  the  Judgements  ef  Ooi 
upon  this  world. 

The  first  judgment  upon  man,  which  was  excluding  him 
from  paradise,  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the  execa- 
tion  of  these  ministering  spirits.  In  the  same  manner,  they 
were  the  immediate  instruments  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  of 
Grod  on  the  Israelites,  on  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  on  Neba- 
ohadneszar,  and  on  Herod.  In  the  same  manner  also  Aey 
are  exhibited,  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  as  pouring  out  the 
yials  of  divine  wrath  upon  the  nations  of  this  g^ty  world,  and 
especially  upon  the  Antichristian  Hierarchy,  as  the  pecnliir 
ministers  of  the  justice  of  God.  To  us,  with  our  limited  views 
and  strong  partialities,  this  office  may  seem  undesirable,  and  a 
dUminution  of  that  perfect  felicity  which  I  have  attributed  to 
this  distinguished  order  of  beings.  The  decision  however  will 
easily  appear  to  be  unfounded,  if  we  remember  that  they  pos- 
aess  an  entire  and  unchangeable  confidence  in  God,  and  in  the 
perfect  rectitude  of  all  his  dispensations ;  and  in  innumerable 
iBstancea»  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  import  of 
die  dispensations  themselves ;  the  wisdom  and  goodness  with 
iduoh  they  are  brought  to  pass,  and  the  valuable  and  gloriou 
eMis  which  they  are  intended  to  accomplish.  In  exact  ae- 
ooidwce  with  this  view  of  the  subject  is  sung  in  heaven,  *  the 
aoBf  of  Mpsea  and  the  Lamb.  Great  and  marvellous  are  ti^ 
^fQVk%  Lud  Grod  Almighty.  Just  and  true  are  thy  wajs* 
of  saints.     Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  ui 
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glorify  thy  name?  For  thoa  only  art  holy;  for  all  nations 
shall  come  and  worship  before  thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are 
Buule  manifest.' 

(4)  Angeh  are  oho  employed  in  nmistering  hUssinge  to  tk§ 
dkiUrenrf  OodiMthisv)arU. 

'    *  Are  Aey  not  aD  ministering  spirits/  says  St.  Paul,  *  sent 
fbrth  to  minister  to  them  who  shiill  be  heirs  of  salvation  T 
In  fliis  passage  we  are  plainly  taught,  that  ministering  to  the 
fldnts'is  a  standing  employment  of  angels,  throughout  the  ages 
of  time.     Accordingly,  they  are  exhibited  in  Jacob's  vision  of 
iht^  ladder  as  '  ascending  and  descending,'  from  heaven  to  earth, 
And  from  earth  to  heaven  continually,  in  the  discharge  of  this 
gteat  duty.     According  to  this  declaration  also,  we  are  fup- 
dUied  by  die  Scriptures  with  numerous  examples  of  their  ac- 
tual ministry  to  the  children  of  God.     Thus  Angels  delivered 
Lot  from  Sodom,  Jacob  from  ^au,  Daniel  from  the  lions,  his 
duree  companions  from  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  from  Herod 
and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  the  nation  of  the  Israelites, 
successively,  from  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  Assyrians. 
Thnoi  they  conducted  Lot,  Abraham,  and  the  Israelites,  in  sea- 
sons of  great  difSculty  and  danger,  to   places  and  circum-t 
lianioaa  of  safety  and  peace.     Thus  they  conducted  Gideon 
ts  the  destruction  of  the  Midianites,  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
Bgypt,  Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  and  Cornelius  to  Peter,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  through  him,  and  to  the  salvation  of 
iunnelf,  his  family,  and  his  friends.     Thus  Angels  instructed 
Abraham,  Joshua,  Gideon,  David,  Elijah,  Daniel,  Zechariah 
the  prophet,  Zachariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-disciples.     Thus 
tfiey  comforted  Jacob  at  the  approach  of  Esau,  Daniel  in  his 
peeoliar.  sorrows  and  dangers,  Zechariah  in  the  suflTerings  of 
Un  natioii,  Joseph  and  Mary  in  their  perplexities,  Christ  in 
\am  agony,  the  Aposties  and  their  companions  after  his  resur- 
tection,   Paul  immediately  before    his    shipwreck,  and  the 
CShnrch  mnversally,  by  tho  testimony  and  instruction  given  in 
.  Ae  Rev^tion  of  St.  John. 

Generally,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  especially  in  the  visions 
of  Easekiel,  Daniel,  and  John,  that  they  are  employed  in  ex- 
eeotiag  various,  great,  and  wonderful  purposes  of  divine  pro- 
vidence. Here  we  behold  them  controlling  evil  spirits, 
wielding  the  dements  of  this  worlds  producing,  directiag»  and 
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terminating  the  great  convulsions  of  time  ;  conveying  the 
souls  of  the  just  to  the  paradise  of  God,  *  severing  the  vicked 
from  the  good'  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  performing  the 
duties  of  other  dignified  and  glorious  missions.  All  these 
are  instances,  either  of  wonderful  power  and  skill,  or  of 
singular  benevolence  and  excellency  of  character  ;  both  oni- 
nently  honourable  to  them,  and  eminently  important  to  the 
universe.  By  these  facts  we  canot  fail  to  be  convinced,  diil 
their  employments  are  wholly  noble  and  magnificent,  and 
wholly  suited  to  their  dignified  stations  and  exalted  tides,  ai 
well  as  to  the  attributes  of  power,  knowledge  and  goodnen, 
of  which  they  are  so  transcendently  possessed.  Nor  can  wo 
rationally  doubt,  that  they  visit  every  other  habitable  woild 
with  messages  and  designs  of  the  same  sublime  import;  ex- 
ecute the  great  purposes  of  God  in  all  the  parts  of  his  vast 
kingdom,  and  thus  become,  in  an  extensive  sense,  illustrioui 
benefactors  of  the  intelligent  creation. 


REMARKS. 

1.  Tliese  considerations  furnish  us  with  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive  argument^  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  n- 
velaiion. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  find  an  order,  or  rather  a  kind  of  be- 
ings described,  which  were  never  known  nor  imagined  by 
any  person  who  did  not  derive  his  acquaintance  with  then 
from  that  book.  They  are  beings  who  have  a  character  ai 
appropriate  as  that  of  man,  and  differing  from  that  of  man  as 
far  as  finite  intelligences  can  be  supposed  to  difier  from  each 
other.  Yet  the  character  is  complete,  entire,  and  of  a  piece 
with  itself.  Every  attribute  is  suited  to  every  other ;  all  are 
angelic,  all  are  heavenly.  A  station  is  also  assigned  to  then, 
of  dignity  and  importance  perfectly  fitted  to  their  character, 
^d  worthy  of  being  filled  by  such  beings.  Employments  aie 
also  marked  out  for  them,  altogether  becoming  both  the  sta- 
tion and  the  character;  angelic  employments,  suited  to  the 
Sons  of  God,  the  l^Ioming  Stars  of  Heaven.  Can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  that  these  things  were  devised  by  human 
imagination  ?  •  Have  similar  things  been  ever  thus  devised  I 
The  fi^iey  of  man  has  in  all  nations  and  a^es,  delighted  itself 
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with  the  employment  of  fashioning  imaginary  beings  of  a 
nature  superior  to  ours.  What  have  been  its  productions  t 
The  gods,  demons,  and  genii  of  ancient,  and  the  elves,  sylphs; 
and  fairies,  of  more  modem  times.  But  how  do  all  these 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  angels  ?  They  are  little,  base, 
fnfling,  sordid,  and  sinful  enough  to  have  been  copied,  with  d 
few  easy  additions,  from  the  depraved  characteristics  of  men. 
But  where  does  this  world  fbmish  materials  for  the  composi- 
lion  of  an  angelic  character  ?  What  originals  has  it  pre- 
sented, from  which  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  ? 

A  multitude  of  writers  in  the  Scriptures,  fifteen  at  least? 
have  described  these  glorious  beings  with  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  without  a  single  discordant  idea.  In  the  mean 
time,  their  descriptions  are  extensively  various,  comprising 
many  particulars,  and  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  All 
the  writers  are  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  originals. , 
Not  one  is  a  copier,  not  one  a  plagiary ;  yet  their  representa- 
tions are  universally  noble,  sublime,  dignified,  beautiful,'  and 
lovely,  beyond  any  thing  found  in  the  most  perfect  writings 
of  uninspired  men. 

.  .  How  came  these  things  to  pass?  Whence  did  these  writers, 
in  so  distant  ages,  and  differing  so  widely  in  education,  genius,- 
characters,  interests  and  views,  unite  with  such  perfect  har- 
mony in.  so  difficult  an  object  of  conception ;  while  writing  for 
so  diverse  purposes,  and  on  so  diverse  occasions?  Whence 
is  it,  that  not  an  individual  of  them  has  made  a  single  slip ; 
that  not  a  thought  is  uttered,  not  a  fact  asserted,  nor  a  doc- 
trine declared,  but  such  as  is  perfectly  free  from  fault,  impu- 
rity, littleness,  and  defect ;  such  as  is  entirely  noble,  refined, 
and  becoming  so  exalted  and  spotless  a  character  ?  All  hea- 
then writers  have  stained  even,  their  gods  with  great  defects, 
and  deformed  them  with  gross  crimes;  and  wherever  they 
Iiave.  exhibited  their  gods  as  acting,  have  filled  up  their  history 
irith  weakness  and  depravity.  The  Angels  of  the  Scriptures, 
on  the  contrary,  are  everywhere,  by  every  writer,  and  in 
every  attribute  and  act,  alike  pure  and  perfect.  The  only 
answer  which  can  be  given  is,  God  directed  the  one  class  of 
writers,  and  human  reason  and  imagination  the  other. 
.  2,  How  wonderful,  and  haw  amiable,  do  thue  oonsidera- 
funfi  exhibit  the  humility  of  angels. 

X  3 
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In  tbe  observatioiiB  which  have  been  made,  we  liaTe  tea 
their  character  to  be  great  and  glorious  withoot  a  paraDd; 
their  station  exalted  above  that  of  all  other  created  beings, 
and  their  employments  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Te( 
they  do  not  disdain,  nor  grudge  to  minister  to  the  wanti  mi 
the  relief,  to  the  instruction  and  the  comfort  of  men ;  who, 
compared  with  them,  are  only  worms  of  the  dust 

A  single  fact  will  set  this  subject  in  a  stronger  l^t;  Ibii  |i 
any  train  of  general  observations.  Call  up  to  yomr  TiewAei^ 
a  choir  of  these  illustrious  beings,  cheerfully  leaving  tt» 
glory  of  heaven,  and  directing  their  flight  to  this  fiidoni  anl 
sinful  earth,  to  accompany  the  departing  spirit  of  poor,  d» 
siHsed,  forgotten  Lazarus  to  the  world  of  hat^inesa  ;  to  paU 
the  way  to  that  distant  and  delightful  region,  and  to  aid  Iv 
trembling  wing  to  the  house  and  presence  of  his  Father  mi 
his  God.  What  monarch,  what  noble,  what  gentleman,  whit 
plain  man,  would  willingly  have  even  attended  his  lEttienl! 
Who  would  have  received  him  when  alive  into  hia  hoiw; 
powerfully  as  his  sufferings  pleaded  for  charitable  leKrf! 
Who,  much  more,  would  have  consented  to  become  his  com 
panion  1  Who,  still  more,  would  have  acknowledged  himself 
his  fiiend  ?     Yet  all  this.  Angels  did  not  disdain. 

Let  us  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  confusion  of  Cmo,  at  tb 
remembrance  of  our  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart.  Hov 
often  do  we  despise,  neglect,  insult,  and  trample  mider  foot 
those,  who  in  the  sight  of  God  are  far  better  than  our»elve& 
For  what  do  we  despise  them  ?  Because  perhaps  their  houseii 
their  persons,  their  dress,  tiieir  wealth,  or  tiieir  talents,  m$ 
inferior  to  our  own.  We  might  indeed  sometimes  pity  than 
for  these  reasons,  and  be  justified.  But  where  shall  we  find 
an  excuse  for  despising  them? 

Nor  is  the  meekness  of  angels  less  contrasted  to  our  wndk 
and  revenge.  They  do  not  even  *  bring  railing  accusatmift? 
Much  less  do  tiiey,  like  ourselves,  indulge  furious  resentmentii 
and  -seek  insatiable  revenge.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  to 
believe  that  they  ever  exercised,  even  in  one  instance,  peiso* 
Hal  resentment  against  the  basest  and  most  guilty  chfld  of 
Adam,  or  a  revengeful  thought  against  tiie  most  depraved  0^ 
habitant  of  hell.  No  provocation  b  able  to  disturb  the  se- 
renity of  their  minds.  No  cloud  ever  overcasts  their  smOoi^ 
or  intercepts  the  clear  sunshine  of  their  benevolence. 


3.  Horn  are  tie  meet  and  humNe  mrlticr  ^jfn^Ud  fty  this 
freai  examph. 

These  Yirtnes  are  the  constant  charaetery  the  essential  attri- 
butes, the  peculiar  gloiy»  of  Thrones,  Dominians,  PrincqMli- 
ties,  and  Powers.  But  these  yirtues,  and  those  in  whom  they 
lie  found  on  earth,  *  man,  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of 
man,  who  is  but  a  worm,'  regards  with  contempt  Men  gloiy 
m  being  proud^  in  being  wrathfuly  in  being  revengeful,  in  b6- 
ing  tyrants  and  oppressors,  in  being  heroes  aftd  butchers.  To 
nen  of  these  oharacters,  statues  are  erected ;  nay,  temples 
bave  been  built,  and  altars  smoked  with  victhns.  To  fliem, 
the  page  of  the  historian  and  the  harp  of  the  poet  are  cimse- 
Bsated*  To  tfieir  praise,  the  sculptor  bids  the  marble  breathe. 
Hid  the  painter  teaches  his  canvas  to  glow.  They  live  in 
palaces,  and  are  entombed  in  mausoleums^  Shouts  and  ho- 
Hdmas  follow  them  through  life ;  and  at  their  deaA,  naftions  re- 
seho  the  cries  of  lamentation,  and  kingdoms  are  covered  with 
lackcloth  and  ashes.  How  strange  is  all  this  to  the  eye  of 
Reason*  *  Dives  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  far- 
iag  sumptuously  every  day;'  while  Lazarus  lies  *  at  ins  gate,* 
ander  &e  naked  heaven,  coveting  '  only  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  his  table.'  Nay,  Pilate  and  Herod  oil 
the  seat  of  judgment,  and  Christ  on  the  cross ! 

In  the  invisible  worid,  these  things  are  w<mderfnlly  inverfedw 
Dives  expires ;  but  no  Angels  convey  him  *  to  Abrahaiii't 
bosom.'  There  die  meek  and  lowly  virtues  claim-  die  esteem 
and  love,  and  engross  the  kind  offices  of  beings,  possessed  of 
the  highest  wisdom  and  excellence ;  and  obtain  the  everlastings 
Cavour  of  the  infinite  God.  On  liiese  virtues,  angels  smile 
with  complacency,  while  fools  and  sinners  regard  them  with 
hatred  and  scorn.  But  if  we  would  be  like  angels,  tf  we 
would  secure  their  good-will,  if  we  would  be  admitted  to  their 
glorious  company,  if  we  woidd  share  in  their  immortal  bless*> 
lagB,  if  we  would  dwell  in  the  house  of  their  Father  mid  our 
Father,  of  their  God  and  our  God ;  we  must  esteem  the  things 
wUck  they  esteem,  love  the  things  which  they  love,  and  do 
the  .tilings  which  they  de.  We  must  renounce  the  haughty, 
angky,  revengeful  character,  which  we  are  so  pleased  to  as- 
same;  become  *  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,'  like  the  divine  Be- 
ir;  and  in^the  midst  of  provocations,  however  great, 
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most  be  ready  cheerfiilly  to  say,  '  Father,  forgive  dieiii,  Ibr 
they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

4.  What  exalted  views  does  this  subfect  present  tons  qfik 
Jkiture  state  of  the  righteous.  •    « 

'  In  the;  resurrection/  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Saddik 
cees,  '  the  children  of  God  shall  be  laayytfM,  equal  to  tht 
angels ;'  or .  peiiiaps  more  properly,  they  shall  be  Uke  tht 
angels  in  attributes,  station,  and  employments.  like  the 
angeU,  they  will  possess  endless  youth,  activity,  power, 
.knowledge,  and  holiness ;  enjoy  the  same  immortal  happiness, 
dignity,  and. divine  favour;  be  lovely,  beautiful  and  glorious, 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  '  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king- 
dom of  their  Father.' '  Like  the  aogjels,  shall  tiiey  be  sons, 
and  kings,  and  priests  to  God,  and  live  and  reign  with  him 
for  ever  and  ever. 

What  a  change  must  this  be  from  the  present  weakness  and 
guilt  of  man ;  from  sluggishness  and  ignorance,  decay  and 
death,  sin  and  misery.  What  a  wonderful  display  of  the 
boundless  compassion  of  God,  to  raise  us  from  such  a  depth  to 
such  a  height !  Can  we  hesitate  to  exclaim,  *  This  is  love, 
passing  all  understanding.'  Who  would  not,  for  these  divine 
blessings,  renounce  the  pleasures  of  sin ;  and  cheerfully  bid 
adieu  to  all  that  avarice,  ambition,  and  sensuality  can  boast! 
Who  would  not,  with  all  the  wise  and  good,  cease  at  once  from 
the  sordid  pursuits  of  sinners,  and  direct  every  view,  desire, 
and  effort,  towards  the  state  and  character  of  angels,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  same  residence,  employments,  happiness  and 
glory.  ^ 

5.  What  sublime  views  does  this  subject  furnish  us  of  the 
greatness  of  Christ, 

By  him,  says  the  text,  were  all  these  illustrious  beings 
created,  together  with  all  their  attributes,  importance,  and  dig- 
nity. The  character  of  every  workman  is  seen,  of  course; 
in  the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  has  made.  If  this  be  in- 
significant and  worthless,  it  exhibits  notliing  but  the  insigni- 
ficance and  worthlessness  of  the  maker.  If  curious  and  excel- 
lent, if  sublime  and  wonderful,  it  unfolds  strongly,  and  cer- 
tainly, his  greatness,  wisdom  and  glory.  Of  what  faculties 
are  angels  the  subjects !  Of  what  intelligence,  purity,  power, 
loveliness,  and  elevation  of  mind !     What  then  must  be  the 
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fections  of  Him  who  contrived  and  formed  angels ;  who 
I  a  word  called  them  into  being ;  who  preserves,  informs, 
!Ct8,  contronls  and  blesses  them  for  ever.  Great  and  ex- 
ent  as  they  are,  they  are  exhibited  as  *  unclean  in  his  sight, 
as  charged  with  folly'  before  him.  How  amazing  then 
(t  be  tiie  perfection  of  his  character ;  how  great,  how  wise, 
^  good! 


1  ■■ 
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THE  FALLEN  ANGELS. 


AND  THE  ANGBLS,  WHO  KEPT  NOT  THEIR  PIS8T  V* 
TATE»  BUT  LEFT  THEIR  OWN  HABITATION,  HE  HATB 
RESBRVED,  IN  BVERLASTINO  CHAINS,  UNDER  DAU* 
NESSy   UNTO  THB  JUDGMENT  OP  THB  GREAT  DAY. 

JUBBlk 

In  this  passage  we  have  a  concise,  but  very  interestiBg  ae- 
coant  of  certain  Angels,  who  once  dwelt  in  heaven.  Creital 
at  first  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  angelic  nature,  placed 
in  drcnmstances  of  the  highest  honour,  and  enjoying  tbe 
greatest  happiness,  tiiey  are  here  represented  as  harii^  M 
tiieir  character,  and  forfeited  their  honour  and  hiq^piness.  TfiL^ 
nature  and  allotments  of  these  Angels  furnish  die  sdyjecC 
which  next  demands  our  attention  in  this  System  of  Dii- 
courses. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  at  this  subject,  it  wl 
be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion  which  baa,  cUelf 
within  the  two  past  centuries,  been  adopted  concemiiig  itrti' 
advanced  with  confidence  by  persons  of  varioas  deaerqptioBf : 
an  opinion,  which  if  true,  would  preclude  the  presoit  Discooifi 
as  groundless  and  nugatoiy.  It  is  this ;  tkat  there  are  it 
enck  beinye  as  Fallen  Angels.  Infidds  have  made  die  Sonp- 
tural  account  of  these  beings  a  fonnal  objection  against  tk 
truth  and  credibility  of  tbe  Scriptures.  Not  a  smidl  waaAtt 
of  men,  professing  tbemsehres  to  be  Christians,  baive  pai^ 
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^ed  to  die  objectioB,  and  partly  comidered  tbe  eoBlraiy 
trine  as  necessary  to  their  particular  systems  of  theology, 
as  here»  as  in  other  cases^  men  ^^^arently  opposed  to  each 
or  in  the  belief  and  (he  denial  of  the  Scriptures,  have  yet 
ted  in  overthrowing  their  authority,  and  unsettling  their 
iracter  as  a  revelation. 
From  the  mamn/fr  in  which  die  doctrine  has  been  of^KMOc^ 

should  naturally  mrgue  un&vourably  coooeiidng  the  o[qx>- 
on.  It  has  been  most  usually  opposed,  not  with  sober 
^nment,  but  with  ridicule  and  sneers.  A  eanse  which  needs 
I  support  is  bed  of  course,  and  is  by  its  abettors  seen  to  be 
1:  for  no  man  of  common  sensewill  ever  leeort  to  this 
Me  and  ineffectual  mode  of  attack  or .  defence,  when  the 
"er,  mcNTO  rational,  and  more  eflkacious  resort  of  sober  argn* 
tnt  is  in  his  power* 
If  the  existence  of  fallen  Angek  is  incrediUe^it  must  be  so 

one  of  the  following  reasons:^ — : 

Tu  ThBi  it  b  not  revealed  suffiriendy  to  command,  belief; 
I  diat,  as  we  have  my  direct  kaowMgs  of.  invisible  beings, 
de  ficiom  Beveladon,  so  in  this  case.  Revelation  does  not 
irant  us  to  admit  their  existence:  ear, 
2»  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  nature  of  thinga  which 
pioves  their  existence,  or  at  least  senders  it  hig^  im« 
ibaUe. 

'  '  •  •     • 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  mediods  of  qiposing  the  ex- 
SDee  of  fallen  angels,  I  observer  that  it  has  been  very  iktto 
erted  to  by  the  opposers  af  this  doctrine.  Here,  as  in 
ny  other  cases,  Revelatbn  has  been  tried  b^re  the  tri* 
oal  of  Philosophy.  Men. have  supposed,  that  dieir  wm 
^ffttmnt  was  a  more  unerring  standard  of  faith  and  truth,  than 
\  ScriptMT€9.  That  Infidels  diould  thus  act  is  certainly  to 
etxpected,  for  this  opinion  is  the  basis  of  thekr  system^ 
swever  irrational  thereforOr  and  indefensible,  their  conduct 
tf.'  seem  to  us,  we  are  certainly  to  feel  no  sm^Hsse  when 
ij  resort  to  it,  or  rely  upon  it  wtth  confidence.  But  for  this 
huon, '  they  could  not  retain  dieir  system  for  a  moment  - 
'Sut  that  men  professing  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  m 
nae  revelation,  should  adopt  this  method  of  estabKslung  or 
TuEtiiig  their  declarations,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wonAeifvX. 
ill  it  has  in  every  age  been  more  or  less  the  conduct  ef 
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persons  who  have  professed  this  belief.  It  began  to  exist  k 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  boldly  adopted  in  defianee 
of  their  authority  and  inspiration.  The  deolaratioDs  of  St 
Paul,  relative  to  this  subject,  are  ample  proofs  of  the  fint 
The  two  first  chapters,  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthiai 
are  in  a  great  measure  employed  on.  this  subject.  In  them  ht 
informs  us  that  to  the  philosophical  Greeks,  who  airogated  to 
themselves  the  titles  of  ^o^t  and  ^tXoao^,  Wise  Hen  and 
Philosophers,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  *  was  foolishness.'  THk 
therefore  was  then  a  general  decision  of  philbsophy.  Agaimi 
the  adoption  of  that  philosophy,  and  the  imitation  ci  the  mm 
who  professed  it,  he  strongly  cautions  the  Corindiian  chrii- 
tians,  who  were  in  no  small  danger  from  its  imposing  and  do> 
ceitful  influence.  At  the  same  time  he  infomyi  diem  that  thii 
*  foolishness,*  as  they  termed  it,  *  of  God,  was  wiser  than  men;' 
.that  '  God  had  not  chosen'  men  of  this  character  'to  cd 
them'  to  salvation,  but  men  of  an  opposite  character,  who  de- 
claimed the  very  '  words,*  ias  well  as  the  spirit  of  tins  pUbw- 
phy ;  men  who,  although  despised  and  accounted  as  noMug 
by  these  vain,  arrogant  philosophers,  and  their  followers,  wen 
yet  beloved  of  God,  and  the  instruments  of  their  sahatisiL 
He  farther  informs  them,  that '  the  wisdom  of  this  woiU  h 
foolishness  with  Gt>d;'  and  again  declares,  *  that  die  hori 
knoweth  the  reasonings  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.'  Tb 
the  Colossians  he  writes,  ''Beware  lest  any  man  spoU  vol 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit ;'  that  is,  vain  and  deoeitfol 
philosophy;  which,  he  declares,  accorded  with  '  the  tradidoM 
of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  but  not  with  Cknt' 
Of  course  it  merited  contempt  on  the  one  hand,  and  wtf 
fraught  with  danger  on  the  other. 

FVom  the  age  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time,  afanoit 
eveiy  existing  heresy  has  been  derived  from  this  soorce.  Tk 
Scriptures  were  found  by  many  men,  and  men  too,  who  were 
often  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity,  not  to  agree  with  their 
philosophy ;  and  of  course  could  not  in  their  opinion  be  troe, 
unless  they  could  be  bent  to  such  an  agreement  Those  there- 
fore who  chose  still  to  acknowledge  the  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, employed  themselves  in  helping  out  their  character  as  a 
system  of  truth,  and  removing  their  supposed  inconsisteneiss 
by  new  constructions,  allegorical  explanations,  and  geneaSf 
by  substituting  what  they  ought  to  mean,  for  that  which  a^ 
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cording  to  the  naturtd  and  proper  force  of  language,  they  must 
mean,  lliose  on  die  contrary  who  cared  little  abont  them, 
finding  the  doctrines  which  they  contain  to  disagree  with  their 
own  philosophy,  denied  their  authority  at  once.  Men  of  this 
class  arOf  in  my  view,  more  rational,  more  self-consistent,  and 
less  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures,  than  diose  of 
the  other.  For  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  inconsistent, 
•r  injurious  to  the  Scriptures,  than  to  profess  to  receive  tiiem 
as  a  divine  revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  human 
opinion  the  standard  by  which  their  declarations  are  to  be 
triad.  This  is  no  other  than  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God 
himself,  (who  in  this  case  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Author 
of  the  declarations)  and  to  determine  whether  he  has  spoken 
troth  or  falsehood.  Must  not  angels  wonder  to  see  men  thus 
employe^. 

The  truth  is,  the  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often  and  so 
dearly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  denial  of  it  cannot 
be  founded  on  them  alone.  All  men  act  in  this  case  as  Dr. 
Priestley  has  acted,  in  questioning  the  existence  of  the  holy 
iog^ls.  In  pursuing  the  doctrines  of  his  peculiar  system,  he 
was  led  to  doubt,  and  ultimately  to  deny  the  immateriality  of 
Uie  human  soul ;  and  roundly  decided,  diat  it  was  nothing  but 
nrgainized  matter.  Angels,  he  saw  plainly,  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  arguments  concerning  this  subject:  for  no  mind  pes* 
leases  sufficient  ingenuity  to  rehder  it  even  remotely  proba- 
ble that  angels  are  material.  And  as  the  human  soul  may  as 
easily  be  supposed  to  be  immaterial  as  an  angel  can  be,  there 
Was  no  resort  left  to  Dr.  Priestley,  but  to  question  the  exist-* 
ience  of  angels  altogether.  This  therefore  he  chose  to  do, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  express  declarations  of  God  to 
the  contrary ;  declarations  as  express  as  language  will  admit ; 
rather  than  give  up  a  doctrine  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
Ae  support  of  his  system.  In  this  manner  the  Scriptures 
may  be  made  to  declare  any  thing. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  reasons,  on  which  the 
existence  of  fallen  angels  is  denied,  viz.  that  there  is  some 
evid^ice  in  the.  nature  of  things,  which  disproves  the  existence 
of  anch  beings,  or  at  least  renders  it  highly  improbaUa,  I  observe, 

X.'Thai  the  existence  cf  Angels,'  generally  considered,  if 
originally  less  improbable  than  that  of  men. 
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To  a  rational  being,  nnacqoainted  witib  the  existnoe  of 
either  angels  or  men,  pure  spirits  wodd  tfeeni  BMyie  likely  to 
be  a  part  of  the  creation  of  Ood,  dian  spirits  nikited  to  bodBes; 
beings  wholly  rational,  than  beings  partly  mtional  and  pardy 
animal.  God  is  a  pnre  spirit.  It  is  not  rationally  svppossd; 
that  in  creating  intelligent  beings,  he  wonld  nnite  Aen  to  bm^ 
ter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fonn  one  being  of  both  matter  md 
mind ;  bnt  it  is  rationally  supposed,  that  delighting  as  he  desi 
in  his  own  manner  of  existence,  he  would  create  beii|;s  m 
much  like  himself  as  might  be.  In  creating  men,  a  new  di^ 
ficulty  concerning  existence,  a  new  mysteiy  of  phflotophy,  ii 
presented  to  our  contemplation ;  viz*  the  union  of  soil  ail 
body,  so  accomplished  as  to  constitute  one  percqnent  hmif. 
Should  it  be  here  observed,  that  philosophers  in  d^iyingtlB 
existence  of  angels,  whether  virtuous  or  fallen,  avoid  this  Ht 
ficulty  by  denying  also  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  aool  ii 
man :  I  acknowledge  that  the  objection  is  fairfy  aliened,  as  be^ 
ing  founded  in  truth ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin,  that  in  thii 
very  manner  they  introduce  to  us  a  new,  more  myaterions,  mi 
more  peiplexing  doctrine ;  a  doctrine  so  mysterious  aa  to  bt 
no  other  than  a  gross  absurdity :  viz,  the  doctrine  of  eogita^ 
tive,  or  thinking  matter.  As  I  propose  hereafter  to  dlMMi 
this  subject  at  length,  I  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  preaent 
any  further  remarks. 

2.  Thai  Angels y  cfitr  their  creation,  fell,  invoheg  no 
difficulty  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  man. 

All  that  in  ihe  nature  of  tiie  case  appeals  necessafy  to  a^ 
complish  the  fall  of  any  finite  being  is  a  sufficient  temptatiiNii 
Temptation,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  rise  to  any  degres* 
beneath  infinite :  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  thst 
the  strength  of  an  angel,  or  his  habits  of  virtue,  are  suffioisit 
to  resist  all  possible  temptation,  than  to  suppose  that  the 
strength  of  a  man  is  sufficient.  I  speak  here  of  sudi  a  isiii 
as  Adam,  who,  antecedently  to  the  first  temptation,  was  afasa* 
lately  free  from  sin.  The  same  temptation  which  would  ovcl^ 
come  the  man,  might  not,  and  probably  would  not,  overcon* 
tiie  angel  ;  but  a  temptation  sufficiently  increased  to  bear  la 
equal  {Nroportion  to  his  disposition  to  resist,  might  overcoBO 
him,  and  undoubtedly  would :  nor  is  there  any  apparent  pnd 
that  God  b  any  more  obliged  to  secure  an  angel  from  fiffiflf^ 
than  to  secure  a  man. 
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:  ft  TkaifaBiH  attgeb,  if  permiited,  should  act  in  the  qf- 
lain  of  mankind,  .i$:  attemUd  with  no  more  improbability^ 
&»  ih(A  virtuous  angds  should  thus  act* 

VirtipiMii  ngeb  are  declared  to  be  '  all  ministeiiDg  spirits, 
miftt  forth  to  flodnister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation;'  and  are, 
iifouf^stotat  Ae  Scriptures,  exhibited  as  being  really,  continiH 
ri^«  and  eoctensively  concerned  in  the  affSEiirs  of  tiie  present 
weMm.  With  the  same  cleaniess  are  fallen  angels  also  decla- 
•li  to  be  flms'  employed. 

\]X^ft  is  there  any  presumption  against  this  interference  of 
dAer,  We,  it  is  true,  could  not  know  this  fact,  unless  it  were 
Maved  to  us,  or  utiless  we  were  to  become  acquainted  with 
il  liy  experimental  OYidence.  But  that  the  rational  inhabi- 
tmts  of  one  world  should  be  interested  in  the  concerns  of  ano- 
Aer,  and  if  allowed  by  Grod  thus  to  act,  interfere  in  them  in  a 
■aaiier  smted  to  their  respective  dispositions,  is  in  a  high 
degree  probable.  We,  certainly,  if  we  were  able,  and  were 
pofmitted  to  visit  the  planetaiy  worlds,  should  take  such  a  part 
ii  th^  importimt  eoncems  of  their  inhabitants  as  suited  our 
diipoaitions.-  'If  we  were  governed  by  benevolent  motives, 
He  should  save  or  relieve  them,  so  far  as  was  in  our  power, 
60111  dangers  and  sufferings ;  if  by  malevolent  ones,  we  should 
pppmote  their  distress  and  ruin.  We  do  in  reality  thus  act  in 
tUs  w<Hrld,  not  in  our  own  affairs  only,  but  in  those  of  others ; 
b  the  affairs  of  strangers  as  well  as  of  our  friends,  and  of 
ttose  in  distant  nations  and  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  unnatural  or  improbable  in  our  in- 
Nvference,  if  it  were  permitted,  in  the  concerns  of  distant 
terids,  than  in  those  of  distant  nations. 

4.  Ti&frs  is  no  more  d^ficulty  in  supposing,  that  the  fdUen 
0)1^  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom,  than  that  fallen 
^fmdo  the  same. 

It  is  indeed  originally  improbable,  that  either  men  or  an- 
ids  should  accomplish  evil  in  the  dirine  kingdom ;  or,  univer- 
ttdly,  tiiat  evil  should  exist  at  all.  But  since  we  know  that  it 
loM  exiit,  there  is  no  more  perceivable  difficulty  in  attribut- 
Dg  it  to  one  class  of  intelligent  creatures  than  to  another, 
ilor  ii  there  any  explanation  of  the  agency  of  men  in  produc- 
ts evil,  which  may  not  be  applied  in  a  manner  equally  satis- 
SfiUny  to  that  of  angels. 

&  Hoi  Angels  should  communicate  thoughts,  either  good 
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or  evU,  to  mankind,  is  originally  no  fHore  imfnAaiHk  (km 
that  we  should  communicate  tliem  to  each  other. 

We  do  this  daily  and  hourly  in  many  ways  which  are  &• 
miliar  to  us  by  experience,  but  wEich  were  originally  unii 
aginable  by  ourselves,  and  probably  by  any  other  finite  beii^ 
We  show  our  thoughts  to  each  other  by  words,  tones,  gestarei 
silence,  hieroglyphics,  pictures,  letters,  and  mieuny  other  tUngbi 
All  these,  antecedent  to  our  experience  of  them,  were  hiddn 
in  absolute  darkness  from  our  conception.     If  all  manlni^ 
had  been  bom  diunb,  no  man  would  have  entertained  a'sii%i»| 
thought  concerning  the  communication  of  ideas  by  jpMb^ 
The  conveyance  of  thought  by  /ooit5  also,  if  never  experienorf 
by  us,  would  have  been  necessarily  deemed  mysteiioiisi«li 
impossible.     Yet  very  many  thoughts  are  thus  conveyed  If  j 
every  person  living,  and  with  very  great  force,  and  frequenlif  1 
with  entire  precision.     Nay,  the  countenance  often  disclon* 
the  whole  character  at  once. 

That  angels  conmiunicate  their  thoughts  to  each  othisr,  it^ 
know,  because  the  Scriptures  have  declared  the  fact;  Ait 
they  may  communicate  them  to  us,  we  have  no  solid  ressn 
to  doubt.  Of  the  mode  of  communication  in  either  case  t9 
know  nothing,  and  are  unable  to  conjecture  any  thing  M 
what  is  idle  and  useless.  But  that  they  may  convey  thoogkft 
into  our  minds,  as  well  as  understand  those  which  arise  is 
them,  contravenes  no  analogy  and  no  evidence. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  when  we  communicate  thoughts  to 
each  other,  we  are  conscious  of  the  act  by  which  the  thonglits 
are  communicated  to  us,  and  of  the  presence  and  agency  of 
the  communicator ;  but  that  wc  are  conscious  in  no  instance 
of  communication  from  angels,  and  never  perceive  their  pi©- 
sence  or  agency;  whence  it  is  reasonably  concluded,  tW 
angels  do  not  convey  thoughts  to  our  minds :  I  admit  the  de- 
claration as  just,  but  deny  the  inference  derived  from  it  by  the 
objector.  There  is  no  proof  from  any  thing  with  which  iw 
are  acquainted,  that  thoughts  cannot  be  conveyed  to  us  by  •' 
being,  of  whose  presence  and  agency  in  conveying  them  we 
are  not  conscious. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed  abundantly  that  GiA 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  communicates  thoughts  to  mankind.  Bst 
it  is  certain  that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  his  presence  and 
agency,  in  communicating  them.      Of  the  thoughts  them- 
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Ives  we  are  indeed  conscious,  bnt  not  of  the  source  whence 
ey  are.  derived.  The  same  doctrine,  for  aught  that  ap- 
Murs,  is  equally  applicable  to  our  reception  of  thoughts  horn 
igelk; 

.  d.  If  good  angeh  may  toith  propriety  be  supposed  to  prO" 
siU  our  obedience ;  evil  dngels  may  with  the  same  propriety 
'supposed  topronqft  us  to  disobedience^ 
Jt  the  agency- of  these  two  classes  of  beings  should  be  ex- 
ijBy  balanced,  it  is  plain  that  we  could  suffer  no  injury. 
btfre  is  no  reason  to  conclude  however,  that  the  influence  of 
lod  angels  does  not  upon  the  whole  overbalance  that  of  evil 
lea.  But  all  that  is  necessary  to  vindicate  God  in  the  case 
Hqposed  (if  even  this  is  necessary)  is,  that  we  be  not  upon 
0  whol(B.  subjected  by  their  joint  agency  io  any  disadvantage. 
hit  we  are  flius  subjected,  the  Scriptures  fiumish  us  not  a 
Bgle  reason  to  believe ;  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  believed, 
aless  perhaps  where  judicial  blindness  is  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
mat  on  an  obstinate  sinner.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  suffi- 
Mt  reason  to  conclude  from  the  mercy  of  God,  as  unfolded 
k  tbe  Scriptures,  that  he  always  causes  the  scale  in  this  case 
k^  pfeppnderate  in  our  favour. 

Thus  have  I  considered  all  the  material  objections  which  I 
ank  of,  against  the  existence  and  agency  of  angels,  parlicu- 
ariy  evil  ones,  suggested  by  human  philosophy;  and  if  I 
astake  not,  have  proved  them  to  be  unfounded.  I  proceed 
lerefore  to  a  particular  consideration  of  the  doctrines  con- 
dnedin  the  text. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  informed, 

I.  That  after  the  angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kept 
ot  their  first  estate  : 

H.  That  they  left  their  own  habitation : 

III.   That  they  are  confined  in  chains  under  darkness : 

rV.  That  they  are  reserved  in  this  state  unto  the  judg- 
Lent  of  the  great  day. 

These  propositions  I  shall  briefly  examine  in  the  order  spe- 
wed. 

I.  After  the  angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kept  not 
\mrfir9t  estate. 
The  angels  who  fell  were  in  their  first  estate  of  the  same 

VOL.   I.  V 
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rank  and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  emptoymenfi, 
possessed  of  the  same  happiness,  irhich  was  enjoyed  bj 
virtnoiis  companions.   Accordingly,  they  are  described  bji 
same  names  in  1  Cor.  xy.  24,  and  Ephes.  vL  10.  This 
is  also  clearly  indicated  in  the  text ;  where  in  the  oiigiiMli 
said,  '  that  they  kept  not  their  {principality,'  instead  of' 
first  estate,'  as  it  is  improperly  rendered  in  our  Bible, 
these  blessings  however  they  lost  by  rebelling  agvmst 
Of  this  great  and  wonderful  event,  a  revolt  in  the 
world,  and  among  the  highest  order  of  created  beings,  we  I 
no  r^olar  histoiy  in  the  Scriptures.     Still  we  are 
assured  by  them,  that  it  actusdly  took  place.    By  various 
rations,  allusions  and  hints,  contained  in  them,  we  are 
that  Satan,  an  angel  of  pre-eminent  distinotion  ui 
rebelled,  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  ambition, 
his  Maker.     In  this  deplorable  enterprise,  we  farther 
that  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  united  widi  him ;  Boi 
the  same  disposition  violated  the  law,  and  revolted  froa^ 
government  of  God.    That  pride  and  ambition  were 
the  sins  by  which  Satan  and  his  companions  fell,  is  I  thiiik 
ficiently  evident  from  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  where  St.  Pbul, 
of  a  bishop,  says,  *  he  must  not  be  a  novice,'  fM^ww,  a 
convert,  *  lest  being  pufied  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  Ae 
damnation  of  the  devil.'    In  this  passage  it  is  plainly 
that  the  devil  was  condemned  for  his  pride ;  and  it  is 
presumable,  that  the  same  sin  was  the  source  of  condei 
tion  to  his  companions.     The  revolt  appears  to  have  been 
one,  to  have  existed  at  one  time,  and  to  have  united 
who  shared  in  it,  in  the  same  guilt,  as  well  as  in  the  same  — , 
dertaking.  i 

II.  They  left  their  own  habitation* 

By  this  phraseology  heaven  is  perhaps  intended,  or 
happy  world  in  which  all  the  angels  were  originally  united 
gether  around  the  throne,  and  in  the  peculiar  presence  of' 
If  this  sense  be  admitted*  as  by  most  persons  it  probably 
be,  then  it  would  seem  that  they  voluntarily  deserted  U, 
happy  place,  and  chose  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  gM 
ous  blessings,  rather  than  continue  under  the  government  fin 
which  they  were  derived.  If  otxvtrriptov,  the  Greek  word  iHii 
is  rendered  '  habitation,'  denotes,  as  some  divines  have  sif 
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taedy  some  other  residence  or  station  assigned  them  in  some 
ikfir  world ;  dien  it  would  seem  that  they  left  this  residence* 
iDId  the  fyrincipality  or  govemment^  that  is,  the  office  or  sta- 
iriiich  they  held,  refusing  to  perform  the  duty  assigned 
by  their  Creator.  In  either  case  tfiey  were  shut  out  of 
Wmen ;  and  as  St.  Peter  informs  us,  were  cast  out  by  a  final 
Irtwhment  ftom  God,  and  were  never  more  permitted  to  re- 
im  to  their  former  habitation.  They  had  despised  and  dis- 
iriied  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  therefore  were  permitted 
P^'BOjoj  it  no  more.  They  were  discontented  with  their  bless- 
es, therefore  they  were  taken  firom  them.  They  bad  re- 
felted^firom  their  God,  therefore  he  cast  them  off, 

F,  nL  They  are  confined  in  chains  under  darkness. 
IS*  Darkness'  is  a  state  obviously  suitable  for  beings  to  whom 
hi  light  of  heaven  was  unsatisfactory  and  odious ;  and  *  chains' 
hi  most  proper  for  beings,  whose  proud  and  wanton  wishes 
liie  discontented  with  the  *  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
lid.'  Both  also  united,  form  a  degradation  eminently  fitted 
ir  beings  who,  at  the  head  of  the  created  universe,  were  im- 
ktiently  ambitious  of  a  higher  station.  Both  at  the  same 
■le  constitute  a  proper  temporary  punishment  for  beings 
ho  rebelled  against  the  government*  of  God^  himself,  who 
ildled  discord  even  in  heaven,  and  to  whom  aU  their  exalted 
bMsings  stood  for  nothing,  while  any  higher  and  richer  bless- 
^^  remained. 

rV.   They  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

The  punishment  and  degradation  of  these  evil  beings  are 
Dt  completed.  They  will  hereafter  be  tried  and  condemned, 
V  all  the  evils  which  they  will  have  wrought  or  attempted. 
Bring  the  continuance  of  this  earthly  system.  These  evils, 
Piever  gratifying  to  them  in  the  perpetration,  will  after  the 
idgment  return  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  instead  of  the 
lunph  for  which  they  hoped  and  laboured,  will  cover  them 
idi  eternal  shame,  and  overwhelm  them  in  endless  ruin.  The 
liins  which  they  now  wear  are  literally  everlasting,  and  will 
ipfine  them  unto  the  judgment,  so  that  they  cannot  escape  ; 
id  will  confine  them  for  ever  in  the  sufferance  of  that  misery 
^  which  they  have  destined  themselves  by  a  voluntary  devQ* 
m. 

Y  2 
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Such,  generally,  is  tbe  scriptural  account  of  the  chandcr 
and  allotment  of  evil  angels.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  Iff 
more  particulars  derived  from  the  same  source.  .  The  kadbr 
or  prince  of  these  evil  beings,  was  the  tempter  of  our  fintpik 
rents;  the  author  of  aU  the  miseries,  and  an 
cause  of  all  the  sins  which  have  followed  that  dreadful 
The  same  disposition  which  manifested  itself  in  his 
the  heavenly  world,  was  here  directed  in  the  same 
against  the  government  of  his  Maker:  a  disposition 
pounded  of  malice,  baseness,  and  treachery.  Hence  ke 
styled  in  the  Scriptures,  '  the  adversary,'  the  calumniator, ' 
father  of  lies,  the  destroyer,  a  murderer  and  a  Uar  ftoii 
beginning.*  All  his  followers  sustain  the  same  dreadfiil 
detestable  character.  So  far  as  has  been  in  their  power,  tktf 
have  deceived,  betrayed,  and  destroyed  the  race  of 
have  been  uniformly  the  enemies  of  God  and  mankind ;  kiM 
tempted  them  unceasingly  to  sin,  and  have  especially  peneif' 
ted  and  distressed  the  children  of  God.  They  poweffil^ 
excited  the  persecution  and  crucifixion  of  the 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  apostles  and  their  followers, 
that  time  to  the  present  they  have  unceasingly  pursued  Iki 
same  malignant  bourse  ;  and  will  hereafter,  so  far  as  they 
permitted,  delude,  distress,  and  destroy  unto  the  end  of  Afi 
world. 


REMARKS. 

1.  In  this  passage  we  find  a  short  hut  affecting  accamd^ 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  events  which  have  iaken  plaa  fli' 
the  universe, 

A  vast  multitude  of  intelligent  beings,  of  the  first  order  in 
the  divine  kingdom,  excelling  all  other  orders  in  knowledge, 
power  and  splendour,  and  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  GA 
rose  up  in  rebellion  against  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  •■' 
Sovereign;  lost  their  pristine  honour  and  happiness,  thtf 
primaeval  virtue  and  dignity  ;  sunk  down  to  the  depths  of  «ft 
shame  and  misery,  and  incurred  the  endless  hatred  and  Cf» 
tempt  of  all  good  beings. 

From  this  singular  and  amazing  event,  many  interestia 
truths  may  be  learned  by  us. 
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(1)  No  created  faculties,  no  finite  holiness  or  happiness, 
imish  sufficient  inducements  to  prevent  creatures  from  apos- 
jy.  AogeLs  felL  All  others  therefore  may  fall;  and  if 
ft  to  themselves,  will  fall.  The  true  reason  why  '  the  spirits 
^  just  men  made  perfect,  and  the  innumerable  company  of 
Hj  angels,'  persevere  in  their  obedience  is  evidently,  I  think, 
)t  their  own  inherent  perfection,  but  the  promise  of  God, 
id  his  almighty  power  especially  exerted  to  secure  them  from 
n.  Without  this  safeguard  they  would,  at  least  in  my  view, 
3  utterly  unsafe,  nnd  plainly  exposed  to  destruction.  We 
mnot  but  see  therefore,  with  what  forcible  propriety  our 
aviour  has  taught  us  to  pray  '  after  this  manner.  Lead  us 
>t  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.'  If  angels 
seded  a  continual  exertion  of  divine  power  to  preserve  them 
om  falling,  how  much  more  do  we,  frail  and  feeble  as  we  are, 
rone  by  nature  to  sin,  and  easily  overcome  by  temptation, 
sed  the  same  exertions  for  our  daily  and  hourly  safety.  How 
uistantly  and  earnestly  ought  we  to  offer  up  tfiese  petitions, 
[ow  unceasingly  ought  we  to  beseech  God  to  *  keep  our  feet 
wn  falling,  our  eyes  from  tears,  and  our  souls  from  death ;  * 
nd  to  implore  the  influence  of  his  holy  and  good  Spirit  to 
uike  *  the  meditations  of  our  hearts,  and  the  words  of  our 
lonths,  acceptable  in  his  sight.'  He  only  can  preserve  the 
ruised  reed  from  falling  asunder,  and  the  dimly  burning  flax 
*om  being  extinguished  in  everlasting  darkness. 

(2)  We  are  here  taught  that  pride  could  disturb  the  peace 
nd  happiness  of  heaven,  and  prove  the  cause  of  endless  ruin 
3  a  multitude  of  its  inhabitants.  How  great  an  evil  then  is 
ride !  It  overcast  in  a  moment  all  the  beautiful  and  eternal 
rospects,  it  eclipsed  in  a  moment  all  the  splendour,  virtue 
nd  dignity  of  angek.  What  a  vast,  what  an  immeasurable 
3in  did  it  here  accomplish  !  What  a  change  did  it  make  in 
le  universe.  What  an  amazing  change  did  it  produce  in 
lose  by  whom  it  was  exercised  !  How  ought  we  then  to 
lemble  at  the  indulgence  of  pride,  the  sin  to  which  we  are 
robably  more  prone  than  to  any  other !  More  or  less,  it 
Tcapies  every  heart ;  manifests  itself  in  all  the  conduct  of  the 
lildren  of  men,  and  intrudes  itself  into  their  piety,  their  be- 
»yolence,  their  prayers,  their  songs,  their  alms,  their  hu- 
ility,  and  their  repentance.  If  angels  were  so  odious  in 
e  sight  of  God  on  account  of  their  pride,  how  odious  must 

Y   3 
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we  be!     If  they  were  mined  by  it  for  ever,  what  will  be- 
come of  lis  ? 

(3)  We  are  further  taught  that  no  creatures  are  so  ne- 
cessary or  important  to  God,  as  to  he  secure  from  his  anger 
when  they  sin  against  him.  Angels  sinned,  and  were  destroyed. 
Who  then,  if  found  of  the  same  character,  will  escape  ?  Men 
often  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  safe  in  the  falsely  intend- 
ed reflection,  '  that  Ood  never  made  men  to  damn  them/  I 
have  used  the  words  which  J  have  frequently  heard  used  to 
express  this  miserable  refuge  of  lies.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  that  God  never  created  either  men  or 
any  other  beings  for  this  end ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he 
has  created  men  and  angels  also,  who  after  they  were  created, 
sinned ;  and  who,  for  their  sin,  were  condemned  to  final  per- 
dition. The  phraseology,  apparently  true,  is  substantially  false, 
and  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  ourselves  and 
others.  The  angels  might  certainly  have  used  this  language 
with  more  seeming  force  and  justice  than  we  can ;  but  it  could 
not  save  them,  and  therefore  certainly  cannot  save  us. 

The  number  of  wicked  men,  often  relied  on  in  no  small  de- 
gree as  a  foundation  of  hope  and  safety,  is  merely  a  founda- 
tion of  sand.  The  number  of  the  wicked  angels  did  not  avail 
them  at  all.  Every  one  of  the  rebels  was  destroyed  as 
absolutely,  as  if  no  other  had  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion.  Their  number  also  was  immensely  great ;  and 
one  of  them  was  of  more  worth  and  importance  than  many 
men  united.' 

(4)  The  punishment  of  the  evil  angels  is  not  disciplinary. 
They  have  been  already  punished  at  least  six  thousand  years; 
yet  instead  of  being  reformed,  they  have  grown  Woirse  conti- 
nually ;  and  will  grow  worse,  not  only  till  the  day  of  judgment, 
but  probably  for  ever.  The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  the 
punishment  of  evil  angels  is  the  same  with  that  of  evil  men. 
The  punishment  of  evil  men  therefore  is  not  disciplinary,  but 
punishment  properly  so  called;  punishment  designed  to  re- 
ward the  sins,  not  to  amend  the  characters  of  either  angels  or 
men.  Both  are  hopeless  of  amendment ;  yet  both  may  be 
useful,  although  dreadful,  examples  to  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe  that  a  sin  was  ever  renounced, 
or  a  sinner  reformed,  except  by  the  almighty  power  of  the 

grit  of  grace. 
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2.  We  learn  from  these  observations,  that  opposition  to 
God  is  supremely  odious  and  deformed. 

This  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  apostacy  in  both 
angels  and  men.  Of  this  the  diabolical  character  is  made  np« 
How  odions  and  defonned  is  it  most  justly  accounted  !  How 
fklae,  how  malicious,  how  cruel,  how  base,  how  detestable. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  opposition  to  God  is,  in  nature 
and  substance,  the  same ;  and  that  it  differs  not  in  kind,  but 
merely  in  degree. 

3.  Jit  how  many  respects  do  wicked  meti  resemble  wided 
anffels  I 

Like  them,  do  wicked  men  exalt  themselves  against  6od« 
hate  his  government^  oppose  his  designs,  and  revile  his  charaol 
ter ;  inflate  themselves  with  pride,  murmur  at  their  own  allot* 
ments,  covet  the  enjoyments  of  others,  corrupt  their  fellow- 
ereatures,  tempt  them  to  iniquity,  and  defraud  them  of  eud- 
less  life.  Like  them  do  they  hate,  envy,  injure,  calumniate 
and  destroy.  How  much  of  the  history  of  this  great  world 
has  resembled  a  history  of  fiends  1  How  much  of  it  has  been 
a  history  of  falsehood,  fraud,  creachery,  pollution,  slanders, 
contentions,  murders,  oppression,  slaughter,  irreligion,  im- 
piety, profaneness,  and  blasphemy.  How  readily  have  evil 
men,  like  evil  angels,  undertaken  to  rival  God :  and  demanded 
the  homage,  worship  and  obedience,  due  to  him  alone. 

How  laboriously  do  infidel  writers,  even  now,  oppose  their 
Maker,  and  their  Redeemer ;  and  strive  to  shut  both  their  fel- 
low men  and  themselves  out  of  heaven.  Particularly,  with 
what  frequency  and  constancy  do  they  repeat  the  very  false- 
hood, which  was  first  told  to  the  parents  of  mankind :  *  Al- 
though ye  disobey  God,  ye  shall  not  surely  die.*  How  con- 
tinually do  wicked  men  by  argument,  ridicule,  eloquence,  and 
example,  tempt  each  other  to  sin  against  God !  How  great  a 
part  of  their  life  and  labours  do  multitudes  spend  in  this  em- 
ployment !  Where  can  we  find  a  moral  distinction  between 
this  conduct,  and  that  of  fallen  angels  ? 

4.  The  same  punishment  which  is  reserved  for  evil  angels, 
is  accordingly  reserved  for  evil  men. 

I'his  punishment  was  '  prepared'  at  first, '  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.'  But  Christ  the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead  has  informed  us,  that  impenitent  men  shall  at  the  great 
day  stand  with  them  on  the  left  hand,  be  included  in  the  sarao 
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seuteDce,  and  depart  to  the  same  place  of  torment     Both 
will  have  been  embarked  in  one  cause,  will  have  sustained  one 
character,  and  will  therefore  share  in  one  allotment  of  woe. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  affecting,  more  overwhelming 
consideration  to  a  serious  mind  than  this :  that  evil  men  will 
hereafter  be  confined  in  the  same  habitation  with  these  hateful 
beings,  who  are  possessed  of  a  disposition  to  do  eveiy  thing 
which  is  injurious  to  God  and  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
perpetrate  all  the  crimes  dictated  by  malice,  cruelty,  deceit, 
and  revenge.     To  be  imprisoned  in  this  world  with  a  collec- 
tion of  abandoned  villains ;  to  be  hated  and  despised,  deceived 
and  betrayed^  oppressed  and  insulted,  wounded  to  the  soul 
with  unceasing  cruelty  and  treachery,  and  broken  down  by 
scorn  and  insolence,  even  for  our  present,  momentary  life, 
would  I  think  be  a  lot  sufficiently  dreadful  to  lacerate  the  soul 
with  agony.    What  then  must  be  the  nature  and  misery  of  a 
confinement  with  these  powerful,  active,  sagacious  beings; 
whose  minds  are  all  malice,  fraud  and  cruelty;  and  whose 
endless  being  is  only  a  succession  of  rage,  revenge,  and  des- 
pair ! 


*  i-j 


CREATION. 


THE  EARTH. 


IN  THB   BS6INN1K6  GOD    CREATED    THE    HEAVEN    AND 
THE   EARTH. 

GENESIS  1.  1. 

In  the  four  preceding  Sermons,  I  have  briefly  considered  the 
several  things  intended  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Hea- 
ven ;  and  made  some  observations  concerning  the  character 
and  circtunstances  of  'those  beings,  who  either  are  or  have 
been  inhabitants  of  the  supreme  heaven.  The  next  subject 
of  exfunination  in  our  progress,  is  the  world  which  we  in- 
habit 

In  the  history  given  by  Moses  of  this  great  work,  we  are 
informed, 

1.  Tlmt  together  with  the  rest  of  the  material  system,  it 
was  made  of  nothing ;  or  in  other  words,  the  materials  were 
brought  into  existence,  of  which  the  world  was  afterwards 
composed.  That  we  might  be  at  no  loss  concerning  this 
truth,  Moses  has  taught  it  distinctly  in  Gen.  ii.  3 ;  where  he 
informs  us,  that  '  God  rested  from  all  his  works,  which  he 
created  and  made;'  or,  as  in  the  original,  created  to  make. 
Of  the  energy  by  which  this  mighty  effort  was  accomplished, 
the  Psalmist  gives  us  a  most  sublime  conception,  when  he 
says,  concerning  the  Creator,  that '  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.'  These  materials, 
after  thoy  were  first  brought  into  being,  were  originally  a  mere 
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mass  of  confusion ;  in  the  language  of  the  divine  writer, 
'  without  form  and  void;*  and  are  styled  successively,  '  the 
earth,  the  waters,  and  the  deep.' 

2.  The  first  element  separated  from  the  chaos  teas  light, 
the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  useful  of  all  material  objects. 
At  this  time  it  seems  not  to  have  been  gathered  into  any 
common  receptacle,  as,  according  to  the  received  philosophy, 
it  is  at  the  present  time ;  but  to  have  been  diffused  extensivdy 
through  the  universe.     It  is  possible  that  this  may  now  be 
its  real  state ;  and  that  the  sun  and  stars,  instead  of  being  in 
themselves  luminous,  may  merely  possess  the  power  of  originat- 
ing its  motion  and  direction.     That  period  of  darkness  which 
intervened  between  the  creation  of  the  chaos  and  the  produc- 
tion of  light,  and  that  period  of  light  which  preceded  the  next 
return  of  darkness,  constituted  the  first  day.     In  reference 
to  this  event,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  celebrate 
their  sabbath  '  from  evening  to  evening,'  thb  being  the  true 
course  of  a  natural  day. 

3.  The  next  event  in  this  great  work  was  the  constitutm 
of  the  firmament,  and  a  division  of  the  chaotic  mass  into  tvo 
great  parts,  one  beneath  and  one  above  the  firmament.  Tkis 
was  the  work  of  the  second  day. 

4.  This  was  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  land  from 
the  waters ;  the  land  being  named  earth,  and  the  great  col- 
lections of  water,  seas. 

To  this  immediately  succeeded  the  creation  of  grass  a$id 
herbs,  of  shrubs  and  trees.  These  were  all  formed  with  the 
power  of  re-production,  and  of  continuing  their  respective 
kinds  in  this  manner  to  the  end  of  the  world.  By  a  wonder- 
ful process  of  vegetation,  they  were  enabled  to  yield,  each  its 
own  proper  seed :  a  minute  particle,  which,  being  committed 
to  the  earth,  a  plant  of  the  same  nature  and  properties  regu- 
larly springs  up,  and  gradually  advances  to  its  perfection. 
Thus  vegetables  have  existed  in  every  age,  of  the  same  kinds, 
which  were  formed  on  the  third  day  of  the  creation ;  and  have 
ever  constituted  much  of  the  food  of  both  men  and  animali» 
and  not  a  little  part  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  both.  With 
the  creation  of  these^  terminated  the  third  day. 

5.  On  the  fourth  day  were  created  the  lights  of  heaven, 
particularly  the  sun  and  moon.  As  I  have  heretofore  con- 
sidered these,  in  the  discourse  on  the  heavens,  it  wiH  be  on- 
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necessaiy  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  so  lately  said.     I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional  olraervations. 

These  luminaries  were  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night;  and  to  be  for  signs  and  fcxr  sea- 
sons, for  days  and  for  years.  Accordingly,  they  have  been^the 
great  means  of  distributing  time  firom  the  beginning,  into  all 
its  important  divisions ;  enabling  us  to  form  the  chronology  of 
the  worid,  to  ascertain  the  order  and  connection  of  all  histori- 
cal events,  and  to  regulate  by  correct  dates  our  various  useful 
business. 

The  sun  at  the  same  time  is  the  great  fountain  of  lig^t  .to 
this  world,  and  to  all  those  which  are  united  in  our  system ;  and 
thus  enables  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  successfully  their  neces- 
sary employments.  It  is  the  parent  also  of  that  universal  ve- 
getation with  which  the  earth  is  so  beautifully  adorned,  and 
on  which  we  are  so  obviously  dependent  for  the  existence  of 
health,  comfort  and  life.  Not  less  absolutely,  and  still  more 
inmiediately,  is  our  life,  together  with  our  activity,  dependent 
on  the  presence,  warmth  and  energy  of  this  fountain  of  light. 
In  a  word,  whatever^lives  and  moves,  lives  and  moves  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun ;  and  without  his  presence,  eternal  night, 
and  eternal  winter,  would  reign  with  boundless  desolation  over 
this  habitable  globe. 

The  moon  also  is  inestimably  useful  to  mankind  in  the 
beautiful  light  which  she  gives  by  night,  in  the  important 
changes  which  she  accomplishes  in  the  ocean  and  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  in  becoming,  in  connection  with  the  other  lu- 
minaries of  heaven,  the  source  of  a  great  part  of  our  skill 
in  navigation,  and  our  knowledge  of  geography  and  as- 
tronomy. 

6.  When  the  earth  was  thus  prepared  to  be  a  habitation  of 
living  beings,  God  said,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day, '  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
fomament  of  heaven.'  Immediately  the  ocean,  and  the  air, 
were  filled  with  their  respective  inhabitants.  The  innumerable 
useful  and  delightful  purposes  which  they  were  destined  to 
accomplish,  and  which  accordingly  they  have  accomplished  to. 
the  present  time,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  particularize  on  the 
present  occasion. 

7.  On  the  sixth  and  last  day  of  the  creation,  the  earth  was 
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replenished  with  the  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  thingt, 
by  which  it  has  been  ever  since  inhabited.  These  also,  so  use- 
fill  to  man,  and  so  indispensable  to  his  comfortable  existeoce, 
are  so  well  known  as  not  to  demand  any  account  of  their 
nature,  or  destination,  from  me. 

8.  All  these  works  of  the  Divine  band  were  severally  pro- 
nounced by  their  great  Author  to  be  very  good.  Such  indeed 
was  the  original  nature  of  them  aU.  This  world  was  formed 
to  be  a  delightful  residence.  Its  sur&ce  was  beautiful,  its 
soil  fertile  without  decay,  its  seasons  vernal,  its  atmosphere, 
waters  and  productions,  pregnant  with  life  ;  and  all  its  ioha- 
bitants  pacific,  usefid  and  happy.  .  In  the  country  of  Edeo, 
^  the  Lord  God  planted  also  a  garden,'  to  become  the  ap- 
propriate residence  of  the  first  man  ;  and  here  '  he  made  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for 
food.'  This  paradise  was  the  beautiful  metropolis  of  a  beau- 
tiful world. 


REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  we  learn, 

1.  How  mighty  and  mqfestic  a  work  was  the  creation  «f 
this  world. 

The  earth  is  a  vast  and  solid  globe,  composed  of  particles 
so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us,  united  by  the  energy 
which  called  them  into  being,  and  holden  together  by  the  same 
energy  in  a  manner  wholly  incomprehensible.  This  ^obe  is 
*  hung  upon  nothing;'  and  moved  through  the  fields  of  ether 
with  amazing  velocity,  and  yet  with  infinite  ease,  by  the  hand 
of  its  Creator.  Too  great  to  be  moved  at  all,  perhaps,  by  all 
created  intelligences,  it  has  yet  for  many  thousand  years  been 
rolled  on  with  perfect  ease  by  him  '  who  faiuteth  not,  neither 
is  weary.'  It  has  also  moved  always  in  its  own  place,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  other  worlds.  Its  motion  at  the  same 
time  is  so  regular  and  undisturbed,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
its  inhabitants ;  and  yet  so  rapid,  as  to  outrun  every  human 
conception. 

In  a  manner  not  less  wonderful,  it  turns  its  face  continuallj 
to  the  sun ;  and  derives  light,  and  warmtli,  and  energy,  for 
Ibe  comfort  of  its  inhabitants^  the  production  of  its  fruits,  and 
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the  accomplishment  of  the  business  allotted  to  the  race  of 
man. 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Power  were  the  acts  of  calling* 
it  into  being,  uniting  its  parts,  preserving  its  structure,  moving 
it  through  the  boundless  void,  and  regulating  with  perfect  har- 
mony all  its  various  affections. 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Wisdom  is  the  endless  (fiversity 
of  beings  which  it  contains;  their  structure,  qualities/ and 
uses ;  their  relations  and  dependences,  their  wants  and  sup- 
pliesy  their  endlessly  various  beauty,  novelty  and  grandeur. 

Nor  is  infinite  Goodness  less  wonderfully  manifested  by  the 
bounty  everywhere  displayed  in  providing  for  the  least  as  well 
as  the  greatest ;  in  making  the  least,  that  it  might  be  provided 
for,  and  in  giving  to  each  its  own  peculiar  happiness.  How 
evidently  are  all  these  things  the  work  of  a  God  ! 

2.  How  wonderful  is  the  order  of  thtngs  which  was  esta- 
blished at  the  creation. 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts : 
- — the  order  of  things  which  is  permanent,  and  that  which  is 
subject  to  perpetual  revolutions. 

Of  the  former  class  are  the  stable  position  of  the  globe  at 
given  distances  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  position  of  its 
poles,  its  regular  motions  round  its  axis  and  round  the  sun,  by 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  returns  of  day 
and  night  are  accomplished ;  the  steady  attractions  of  gravi- 
tation and  cohesion,  which  produce  the  stability  of  the  earth 
itself,  and  all  its  great  affections.  All  these  are  indispensable 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
order  of  these  things  I  call  permanent,  although  subject  to 
many  changes,  and  in  several  instances  a  mere  series  of 
changes ;  because  they  are  stable,  regular,  and  unvaryuig  in 
their  nature. 

The  other  and  more  mutable  course  of  things  respects  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  ocean,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  all 
are  subjects  of  unceasing  changes ;  and  several  of  them  of 
continual  decay,  and  continual  renovation.  Plants  and  ani- 
mals are  formed  to  renew  and  perpetuate  their  kinds  through 
an  indefinite  period ;  and  were  the  date  of  the  earth  to  be  suf- 
funently  protracted,  to  continue  them  for  ever.  Nor  are 
mineral  substances,  so  far  as  they  are  liable  to  decay,  unpro- 
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▼ided  with  the  means  of  re-production.  Stones  decay,  and 
return  to  earth ;  and  earth  is  petrified,  or  hardened  into  stone. 
Ores  are  supposed  to  be  exhausted  and  renewed.  Gems  and 
other  beautiful  substances  are  multiplied,  and  worn  cot. 
Soils  are  furnished  anew  for  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  ocean  is  also,  in  a  sense,  emptied  and  filled  again.  From 
that  great  storehouse  of  waters,  vapour  perpetually  ascends, 
and  is  discharged  on  the  earth  in  rain,  snow  and  hail,  in  mists 
and  dews ;  while  the  earth,  through  its  various  channels,  re- 
turns again  its  tribute  of  waters  to  the  ocean.  Thus,  in  Ae 
langni^of  the  wisest  of  men: 

'  Generation  goetii,  and  generation  cometh ; 

Bat  the  earth  doth  ever  abide. 

The  son  also  riseth,  the  son  also  setteth. 

And  hasteth  to  the  place  where  it  rose ; 

It  passeth  to  the  sooth ;  again  it  circleth  to  the  north. 

Round  and  round  goeth  the  wind. 

And  ever  repeateth  its  circuits. 

All  the  rivers  ran  down  into  the  sea. 

Yet  the  sea  doth  not  overflow : 

To  the  place,  whence  the  rivers  go  forth, 

To  the  same,  to  flow  again,  do  they  return. 

All  the  things  thus  at  their  task,  no  man  can  recount ; 

The  eye  would  not  be  able  to  behold  them, 

Nor  would  the  ear  be  competent  to  bear  them/ 

3.  How  wonderful  are  the  uses  of  the  various  things  whtA 
constitute  this  earthly  system. 

How  important  to  mankind  is  the  mineral  kingdom !  How 
indispensable  is  the  soil  for  vegetation,  the  stones  and  clay  for 
building,  the  peat  and  coal  for  fuel,  the  metals  for  all  the  ne- 
cessary and  elegant  arts  of  life,  and  for  the  existence  of  almost 
every  thing  which  we  name  a  convenience,  or  a  comfort.  Iron 
alone  is  indispensable  to  the  employments,  and  even  to  the 
existence  of  civilized  life.  Without  it,  agriculture,  conmierce, 
arts  and  science,  would  dwindle  speedily  into  nothing ;  and 
but  for  its  aid,  would  never  have  been.  To  minerals  also  we 
are  indebted  for  medicines  of  the  most  valuable  nature,  in- 
dispensable to  the  restoration  of  health,  and  the  continuance 
of  life. 

What  tfien  shall  be  said  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  of  grass, 
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s  food  for  catda ;  and  h^rbs  and  grain .  as  the  food  of  men ; 
f  the  BaXf  cotton»  and  hemp,  with  which  we  are  olotjied;  of 
nees,  as  the  materials  of  fiiel,  bmlding,  and  fencing ;  and  as 
be  means  of  accomplishing  a  multitude  of  other  puiposes, 
qually  demanded  by  necessity  and  comfort. 

Finally,  What  shall  be  said  of  the  animal  kingdom;  of  the 
larse,  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep ;  of  the  furry 
ribes,  and  the  silk- worm ;  all  of  which  so  largely  contribute 
ittlier  to  the  husbandry  of  man,  his  food,  his  clothing,  or  his 
>le«8ure. 

Nor  ought  we,  in  considering  the  nature  of  earthly  things, 
to  forget  &em,  as  the  delightful  means  of  beauty  a$id  aran" 
ieur.  Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  colour  and  form 
to  disappear,  how  unsightly,  dull  and  wearisome,  would  be  the 
Euq>ect  of  the  worid.  The  pleasures  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
endless  varieties  with  which  these  sources  di  beaufy  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  are  so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so 
Knuch  without  intermission,  that  we  scarcely  think  either  of 
their  nature,  their  number,  or  the  great  proportion  which  they 
constitute  in  the  whole  mass  of  our  enjoyment  But  were  an 
inhabitant  of  this  country  removed  from  its  delightful  sceneiy, 
to  the  midBt  of  an  Arabian  desart;  a  boundless  expanse  of 
sand,  a  waste,  spread  with  uniform  desolation,  enlivened  by  the 
murmur  of  no  stream,  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  verdure ; 
although  he  might  live  in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  splendour  and 
luxury,  he  would  I  think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome,  melan- 
choly round  of  existence ;  and  amid  all  his  gratifications,  would 
si^  for  the  hills  and  vallies  of  his  native  land,  the  brooks  and 
rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of 
autumn.  The  ever-varying  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  land- 
scape, and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
mter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  of  mankind  than 
we  perhaps  ever  think,  or  can  possibly  apprehend,  vdthout  fre- 
quent and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendour 
of  the  objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not 
necessary  to  their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  commonly  intend  by 
their  usefulness.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of 
pleasure,  gratuitously  superinduced  upon  the  general  nature 
of  the  objects  themselves ;  and  in  this  light,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  peculiarly  affecting. 

Still  more  deeply  ought  we  to  regard  this  part  of  the  ere- 
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ation  as  exhibitiiig,  in  the  most  convincingiiiaiinery  the  being 
and  agency  o^  Chd.  How  plainly,  how  deligfatfblly,  how  so- 
lemnly is  this  glorious  Being  seen  everywhere  in  these  works  of 
his  hands.  All  these  changes  are  the  result  of  a  canse  adequate 
to  their  production.  The  living,  acting  thing,  called  man,  is 
never  directly  perceived  by  other  men.  We  see  motions,  and 
know  that  there  is  one  who  moves.  We  hear  a  ToiGe,  and 
know  that  there  is  one  who  speaks.  We  perceive  actions,  and 
know  that  there  is  an  agent  who  gives  them  birth.  This  agent 
we  denominate  Man.  So  in  every  place,  in  every  thing,  and 
during  every  moment,  we  behold,  throughout  the  creatioB,  a 
perpetual  progress  of  most  wonderful  events;  and  know  tiiil 
an  agent,  to  us  invisible,  but  adequate!  to  tbeir  produdioi, 
effectuates  them  all.  <  This  agent  we  call  Grod;  anddnben 
his  being,  character  and  presence,  as  direcdy.  and  dearfy  as 
we  discern*  the  being,  character  and  presence  of  man.  Ilnis 
all  things  hold  out  to  every  attentive  eye,  the  living,  acting, 
governing  Jehovah. 

At  the  same  time,  this  earthly  system  strongly  displi^  lie 
asiger  of  God  against  the  sins  of  men.  Amidst  all  these  pleas- 
ing manifestations  of  the  Creator,  the  world  around  us  fin^ 
nishes  also,  many  proofs  of  his  displeasure.  The  storm  plunges 
multitudes  in  the  deep.  The  lightning  destroys  its  victims  in 
a  moment.  The  famine  sweeps  its  millions  to  the  grave. 
The  volcano  overwhelms  towns  and  cities  with  deluges  of  fire. 
The  pestilence,  '  walking  in  darkness,'  drives  before  it  whole 
nations  into  eternity :  while  death,  both  with  and  without  the 
aid  of  these  ministers,  empties,  once  in  thirty  years,  the  world 
of  its  inhabitants.  What  awful,  as  well  as  decisive  proofs  are 
here  furnished,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  regards  our  race 
with  severe  and  terrible  displeasure.  How  solemnly  do  they 
impress  this  humiliating  truth  upon  every  serious  mind.  Hov 
forcibly  do  they  summon  us  to  repent  and  reform,  that  we 
may  find  mercy ! 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which  these  woiks 
ought  to  be  remembered  on  the  present  occasion.  Eveiy 
thing  in  creation  and  providence  appears  not  only  to  be  use- 
ful, but  to  have  many  uses,  and  to  answer  very  many  pw- 
poses.  God,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  his  agency,  aoconh 
plishes  his  ends  by  the  most  direct,  the  simplest,  and  the 
fewest  means. 
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<  In  human  works,  though  labouring  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  senres  to  second  too,  some  other  use.'* 

Thus  water  and  iron  become  means  of  ends  innomerable* 

The  hitteir  liters,  to  a  vast  extent,  into  ahnost  all  human*  arts 

and  concerns :  while  the  former  is  almost  everywhere  difinsed 

through  the  great  system  of  benefits  which  God  has  provided 

for  mankind. 

A  great  part  of  the  usefulness  found  in  the  objects  of  this 
worldy  arises  firom  the  order  established  among  them,  and  men- 
4ioiied  under  a  former  head  of  discourse^  From  this  order 
^rings  all  the  forecast  of  the  human  mind.-  By  observii^  the 
ofegular  succession  of  causes  and  efiects  around  us,- we  learn 
to  judge  with  a  good  degree  of  correctness,  from  past  evehts, 
concerning  those  which  are  future.  The  nature  of  the  sea^ 
sons,  exhibited  in  their  past  revolutions,  teaches  us  how  to 
piepsuce  ourselves  against  both  heat  and  cold ;  to  sow  our  seed 
in  the  spring,  and  gather  our  harvests  in  the  summer  and  au- 
Jtimm ;  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky, 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  ourselves  and  our  families^ 
and  to  adjust  universally,  the  arts  and  business  of  life.  By 
the  regularity  of  the  system,  all  our  profitable  employments  are 
wholly  directed.  Without  this  guide  we  could  plan  nothings 
ve  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  should  literally  be  unable 
to  conjecture  what  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  moment,  would  bring 
forth.  Our  existence  would  be  a  mere  succession  of  acci- 
dents. Nor  can  we  confceive  how,  in  such  a  state,  any  means 
could  be  furnished,  by  which  we  might  either  enjoy  comfort,  or 
prolong  our  lives. 

From  the  same  source  arises,  in  a  chief  measure,  thatfuU, 
imanswerable  proof  of  the  existence  and  clhoracter  of  God, 
which  is  presented  by  these  works  of  his  hands.  The  wisdom 
cf  God  is  principally  seen  in  the  design  and  contrivance  ex- 
liibked  throughout  the  globe^  But  contrivance  and  design 
appear  only  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends :  and  wisdom 
is  visible  only  in  the  choice  of  good  ends,  aofd  of  fit  means  to 
accomplish  them«     I  have  abready  remarked,  that  without  this 

*  Essay  on  Man,  part  i.  line  53. 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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regularity,  our  extsteuce  would  be  a  mere  saccession  of  acci- 
dents. This  would  be  equally  true  of  the  whole  course  of 
events.  There  would  be,  visibly,  neither  means  nor  eod& 
If  second  causes  existed,  they  would  be  unperceived ;  and 
their  efficacy  being  continually  variable,  could  never  be  dis- 
cerned. AU  things  therefore  would  naturally  be  attributed 
to  chance.  Who  then  would  be  able  to  refute  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  or  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  perfections  or  cyco 
the  existence  of  God  ? 

4.  How  interesting  an  direct  is  the  destination  of  iiii 
world. 

The  earth  was  designed  to  be  the  habitation  of  immortal 
beings,  whose  numbers  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  limit 
Every  one  of  these  is  an  heir,  either  of  endless  happmess  or 
endless  woe.  All  of  them  also  have  apostatized  from  God, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  final  condenmation.  In  this  stale 
of  things,  this  ^orld  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  wonderfU 
worics,  which,  so  £Eur  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  ever  ex- 
isted. The  Son  of  God  descended  from  heaven,  and,  passing 
by  the  angels,  *  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham ;'  suffered 
the  distresses  of  a  humble  persecuted  life ;  died  on  the  cxoss, 
and  was  buried  in  the  grave,  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.  b 
consequence  of  thb  expiation,  the  Spirit  of  truth  has  here  sbed 
his  renewing  influence  on  the  human  soul ;  and  has  sanctified, 
and  will  hereafler  sanctify,  ^  multitude  which  no  man  can  nam' 
ber,  '  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues.'  All  these, '  by  a 
patient  continuance  in  welldoing,  wili  seek  for  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality;'  and  will  find  a  new,  '  eternal  life.'  By 
their  union  to  Christ,  and  their  interest  in  his  mediatioOf 
they  will  hereafter  become,  together  with  the  angels  who  kept 
their  first  estate,  inhabitants  of  the  supreme  heaven,  and  at- 
tendants upon  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  a  destiny  to  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  virtuous  beings  will  .ever 
be  raised.  Thus  this  worid  is  a  scene  of  transactions,  such  as 
probably  never  existed  in  any  other :  and  its  inhabitants  are 
heirs  of  glory  and  happiness,  in  which  they  will  be  rivalled  onlt 
by  thf)  angeb  of  God. 

5.  T^hese  considsrations  exhibit  the  unreasoncibleness  cf  st 
veral  objections  made  againsi  the  divine  origin  of  ike  &np 
#iire«. 

(1)  The  reprcyentatioB  of  the  scriptnres,r  that  ike  creaium 
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ticampUtihed  progressively,  and  not  instantaneously,  is 
declared  to  be  unworthy  of  God.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
Moses  has  taught,  not  only  in  the  most  explicit,  but  in  the 
most  sublime  manner,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  God  to 
create  the  world  in  an  instant  *  Let  there  be  light,'  said  thb 
glorious  Being,  *  and  there  was  light.  Let  there  be  a  firma- 
ment, and  there  was  a  firmament.  Let  the  waters  be  separa- 
ted from  the  waters,  and  they  were  separated.*  He  who  can 
do  these  things  in  this  manner,  can  do  any  thing  in  any  man- 
ner that  shall  please  him.  No  other  representation  of  power 
"was  eyer  to  be  compared  with  this.  Nor  has  any  one  of  those 
irho  have  followed  Moses,  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  ri- 
TaUed  Mm  in  .nblimity  of  narratioii. 

But  while  he  exhibits  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  so  im- 
ptassiye  a  manner,  he  giyes  us  an  account  of  the  creation, 
"which  is  both  intelligible  and  useful.     Had  the  work  of  crea- 
tion been  instantaneously  performed ,  it  would  have  been  to- 
tatty  incomprehensible  even  by  the  angels,  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  it ;  and  the  history  of  it  would  haye  been  totally 
nseless  to  ourselves,    except  merely  as  settling  the   point, 
that  the  world  was  created.     The  first  verse  in  the  bible 
wonld  have  contained  the  whole.     Nor  could  any  thing  have 
heen  added  to  it  with  propriety,  unless  that  God  called  the 
universe  into  existence  by  his  word.     How  much  more  inter- 
esting, comprehensible  and  delightful,  is  the  whole  chapter, 
in  which  that  verse  is  contained.     In  a  far  higher  proportion 
was  the  actual  progress  and  order  of  this  great  work  intelli- 
gible, interesting  and  delightful,  to  the  '  sons  of  God,'  who 
were  witnesses  of  its  accomplishment.     They  saw  and  un- 
derstood much  of  what  was  done :  we  read  and  understand 
not  a  little. 

The  history  of  the  creation  as  written  by  Moses,  is  the 
noblest  history  which  was  ever  written  by  man.  With  perfect 
rimplicity,  it  unites  supreme  grandeur ;  and  has  accordingly 
received  the  highest  testimony  of  criticism,  from  the  time  of 
Longiqus  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  by  means  of  this  order 
of  creation,  the  Sabbath,  the  great  source  of  piety  and  eter- 
nal life  to  man,  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  solemnity 
unrivalled  and  infinite.  '  God  rested,'  say  the  divine  writers, 
'  from  aO  his  works  which  he  created  and  made  ;  the  morn- 

z  2 
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iDg  stars  sang  togetlier,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy.'  What  a  sabbath  was  this !  Who»  with  snch  an  exam- 
ple before  htm^  can  refuse  to  '  keep  this  day  holy  unto  the 
Lord  ? '  Who  does  not  see  that  the  very  existence  of  this  ex- 
ample, and  all  its  consequent  influence,  arose  oiit  of  the  order 
of  the  creation,  recited  by  Moses  ? 

(2)  Another  objection  urged  by  infidels  against  the  dirine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  is  derived  from  the  date  assigned  b; 
them  to  the  creation.  '  Can  it  be  supposed/  say  these  meD, 
'  that  God  existed  so  many  millions  of  ages  alone ;  and  begair 
the  work  of  creating  only  six  thousand  years  ag»?*  Tto 
question  has  been  often  asked  with  confidence,  and  even  with 
triumph.  But  it  has  been  always  asked  without  good  sense 
or  consideration.  Yet,  as  there  are  persons  who  will  ask  it, 
and  others  who  will  suppose  it  to  possess  real  we^ht,  it  wiD 
not  be  improper  to  give  it  a  momentary  attention.  I  answer 
then, 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  the  ex- 
istence of  created  things  to  have  been  begun  at  the  time  wien^ 
this  world  was  made ;  and  tliere  is  no  presumption  against  the 
formation  of  this  world  at  the  time  specified.  Here  is  ih) 
more  reason  to  conclude,  (\  priori,  that  worlds  may  not  be 
created  at  difierent  times,  but  must  all  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence co>etaneousIy,  than  there  is  to  form  the  same  decisioD 
concerning  trees,  animals,  or  men. 

Again :  If  all  things  were  created  at  the  time  specified  by 
Moses,  then  it  is  certain  that  tlie  creation  existed  as  soon  as 
was  possible.  Between  the  eternity  of  God,  and  any  sup- 
posable  date  of  creation  or  commencement  of  time,  there  is, 
there  can  be,  no  possible  relation,  and  therefore  no  posdble 
comparison.  To  the  eternity  of  Him,  '  with  whom  one  day  is 
exactly  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day; 
who  inhabiteth  eternity  at  once;  whose  duration  is  an  om- 
nipresent now ;  our  successive  existence,  and  the  periods  by 
which  it  is  reckoned,  have  no  reference  whatever.  To  Him> 
time  and  date  have  no  relation,  and  are  obviously  nothing. 

Further :  Had  the  world  been  created  at  the  commence- 
ment of  any  imaginable  past  period,  suppose  a  billion  of  years; 
at  the  end  of  six  thousand  years  from  its  first  creation,  the 
same  objection  would  have  been  made  against  the  date  of  its  ex- 
istence with  exactly  the  same  force.     It  might  then  have  beeB 
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asked,  with  exactly  the  same  propriety.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  God  existed  so  many  millions  of  ages  alone,  and  began 
the  work  of  creating  only  six  thousand  years  ago?  The  ob-i 
jectors  appear  not  to  perceive,  that  by  receding  into  past  dura- 
tion, they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  goal ;  but  that,  while  they 
amuse  themselves  with  the  dream  of  advancing  towards  a  satiii- 
factory  linut,  tiie  same  vast  still  expands  immeasurably  before 
them. 

(3)  From  the  regular  order  of  things^  infidels  have  also  dd- 
termined.  That  the  universe  is  eternal,  and  have  hence  denied 
the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures.  St.  Peter  has  taught  us,  that 
'  in  the  last  days  there  should  be  scoffers,  walking  after  their 
own  lusts,  and  saying,  where  is  the  promise  b(  his  coming'? 
For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.'  This  prediction  we 
ourselves  see  verified.  There  have  long  been,  there  are  now, 
just  such  scoffers,  just  such  objectors.  The  regular  order  of 
things  established  in  this  world,  has  long  been  the  source  of 
pertinacious  opposition  to  the  word,  the  government,  and  even 
the  existence  of  God ;  and  the  design  of  the  opposition  has 
uniformly  been  to  overthrow  *  the  promise,'  and  the  probability, 
*  of  his  coniing'  to  judgment. 

The  general  doctrine  of  these  men  has  been  this :  '  The  ma- 
terials of  the  universe  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  By 
means  of  these  materials,  fate,  necessity,  destiny,  or  a  blind 
succession  of  causes,  have  produced  such  beings  and  events 
as  have  hitherto  existed.'  At  the  same  time,  another  class  of 
infidels  pronounce  all  such  beings  and  events  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  mere  chance.  Regular  as  the  present  system  is,  they 
professedly  find  in  it  sufficient  irregularity  to  warrant  them  in 
making  this  conclusion.  Singular  indeed  must  be  that  state 
of  things  which  is  sufficiently  regular  to  support  the  former  of 
these  doctrines,  and  sufficientiy  irregular  to  warrant  the  latter. 
According  to  these  schemes,  taken  together,  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  any  proof  of  the  existence  and  government  of  God, 
either  in  the  present,  or  in  any  supposable  state  of  things.  The 
oifly  remaining  mode  by  which  the  Creator  can  make  him- 
self known  to  mankind  is  Revelation;  and  the  possibility 
of  this,  several  of  these  men  roundly  deny.  Men  indeed  make 
known  themselves  to  each  other  every  day,  by  speakings 
movmg,  and  acting.    Even  common  modesty,  as  well  as  jcom- 
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mon  sense,  could  not,  ouo  would  think,  believe  this  to  be  be- 
yond the  power  and  skill  of  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
Creator  of  men. 

The  two  schemes  of  existence  here  specified,  have  been 
sufficiently  examined  in  the  second  of  these  DisconiBes.  Ail 
that  I  have  intended  here  was  barely  to  remind  yon  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  men  of  this  character  have  thought  proper  to 
reason ;  and  to  show  you  that  their  views  of  the  universe  and 
its  Author,  flow  firom  the  heart,  and  not  from  the  head* 

(4)  InfideU  obfect  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptmt$^ 
against  their  dhmie  origin ;  on  the  ground^  that  there  is  e 
universal  presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  tmrack, 
iniose  which  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature  were,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, subsequent  in  their  existence  to  the  creation.  Tfaii 
work  could  not  therefore  be  in  any  sense  conformed  to  them, 
but  was  an  immediate  act  of  Divine  power;  absolute^  new, 
conformed  to  no  analogy,  and  existing  in  a  manner  whoDj 
iniraculous.     What  is  thus  true  of  the  work  of  creation  at 
large,  b  equally  true  of  the  act  by  which  each  individual  thing, 
originally  created,  was  brought  into  being.    There  have  there- 
fore been  many  millions  of  miraculous  productions ;   and  in 
this  vast  number  of  instances,  miracles  hav«  been  Gertaialj 
wrought     Of  course,  there  is  the  strongest  presumption  of 
their  existence  in  other  cases.    We  know  that  they  have  beet 
actually  wrought,  when  there  was  a  sufficient  occasion :  an4 
cannot  rationally  doubt,  that  on  every  other  such  occasioa 
they  would  be  wrought  again.    Nothing  more  theref<Hre  can  be 
lecessary  to  prove  their  existence,  than  fair  unexceptionable 
testimony. 

6.  Jf  this  great  work  is  thus  wonderful,  how  uxnubrftdf 
how  glorious  must  be  its  Author, 

All  these  things  He  contrived  and  executed.  All  of  them 
are  merely  pictures,  or  archetypes,  of  the  thoughts  originallj 
existing  in  the  uncreated  mind.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  use- 
ful, majestic  or  exalted,  is  only  a  display  of  tbe  beauty,  excel- 
lence, greatness,  and  sublimity  of  Divine  perfection.  How 
naturally  do  our  first  parents  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the 
great  English  poet, 

*  These  are  thy  g^Iorioas  works,  Parent  of  good, 
.^Imighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame. 
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Thus  woDdroas  fair;  thyself  how  wondroas  thea, 
UjMqpeakAblel' 

Wkat  an  astonisluDg  act  most  it  have  been  to  create  a 
world,  its  furniture  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  all  their 
natures  and  qualities,  and  to  prepare  them  for  all  their  sue* 
oessive  operations ;  many  of  these  inhabitants  destined  to  live, 
and  many  of  these  operations  destined  to  affect  them,  througb- 
ont  eternity. 

What  a  mind  must  that  be,  which  could  contiun  an  exact 
88  well  as  comprehensive  scheme  of  all  the  parts,  charac- 
toristical  qualities,  and  operations  of  such  a  work;  which* 
without  confusion  or  mistake,  could  see  through  the  whole, 
and  discern  every  consequence,  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of 
being;  -which  could  so  exactly  prescribe  the  nature,  deter- 
mine the  operations,  and  limit  the  number  of  parts,  however 
great,  however  minute ;  and  in  the  progress  of  duration  find 
no  cause  for  the  least  change  in  the  work,  or  the  least  devia* 
tion  firom  the  system. 

Such  are  the  views  which  justly  arise  firom  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  world,  as  it  now  is.  How  much  more  forcibly 
would  they  have  been  impressed  on  our  minds,  had  we  lived 
in  the  same  world,  as  it  came  fresh  and  fair  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator,  when  he  surveyed  every  thing  that  he  had 
done,  and  pronounced  it  '  very  good.'  How  delightfully 
should  we  have  been  affected  by  the  objects  contained  in  the 
fMresent  world,  had  we  been  superior  to  death,  and  destined  to 
live  for  ever ;  had  we  been  planted  in  Eden,  where  the  air^ 
the  earth,  and  the  waters,  teemed  with  life ;  and  immortality 
breathed  in  the  winds,  flowed  in  the  streams,  ripened  in  the 
fiiiits,  and  exhaled  from  the  flowers.  At  the  side  of  our  first 
parents,  and  encircled  by  paradise,  how  instinctively  should 
we  have  exclaimed,  *  Worthy  art  thou,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
Messing,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast 
made  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were 
created.' 

The  source  of  all  these  wonders  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
'  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers  ;  all  things  were 
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created  by  him,  and  for  him ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and 
by  him  all  things  consist'  To  Him  therefore  is  this  admira- 
tion and  glory  dne ;  and  to  him,  the  obedience,  confidence 
and  worship,  which  the  Creator  of  the  universe  justly  chal- 
lenges from  his  intelligent  creation. 


CREATION. 


MAN. 

kX'D  GOD  MID,  LET  US  MAKE  MAN  IN  OUR  IMAGE,  AFTER  OUR 
LIKENESS;  AND  LET  THEM  HAVE  DOMINION  OVER  THE  FISH  OF 
THE  SEA,  AND  OVER  THE  FOWL  OF  THE  AIR,  AND  OVER  THE 
CATTLE,  AND  OVER  ALL  THE  EARTH,  AND  OVER  EVERY  CREEP- 
ING THING  THAT  CREEPETH  UPON  THE  EARTH.  SO  GOD  CRE- 
ATED MAN  IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE  ;  IN  THE  IMAGE  07  GOD  CREATED 
HE   HIM  ;  MALE   AND   FEMALE   CREATED   HE  THEM. 

GENESIS   I.  26,  27. 

ff 

[n  several  preceding  Discourses,  I  have  considered  the 
^ormation  of  the  Heavens,  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
\ngels,  both  virtuous  and  fallen,  and  the  Creation  of  the 
^orld  in  which  we  dwell.  The  next  subject  of  our  investi- 
gation is  Mctn.  This  subject,  though  far  less  splendid  than 
Several  of  the  preceding  themes  of  contemplation,  is  yet  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  us.  Every  thing  that  relates  to  it  must 
lirectly  and  intimately  concern  ourselves ;  and  nothing  of  this 
iiatore  can  be  to  us  uninvested  with  serious  importance,  or 
undeserving  of  our  particular  attention. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  Man  claims  a 
iiigli  regard.  God  himself  has  bestowed  an  attention  upon 
turn,  which  has  not  been  given  even  to  angels  themselves. 
A.ngels,  when  they  fell,  were  banished  for  ever  from  the  pre- 
sence and  favour  of  their  Creator.  But  wheli  man  had 
fallen,  the  Son  of  God  descended  from  heaven ;  assumed  our 
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nature,  lived  in  this  world  a  saifering  life,  and  died  a  diame- 
ful  death,  that  we  might  be  saved.  From  the  grave  also  he 
arose  on  the  third  day,  ascended  to  heaven,  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father ;  and  became  *  head  over  ill 
things '  for  the  benefit  of  hui  church.  Angels  themselves  aro 
employed  by  him  in  promoting  this  mighty  work ;  and  are  '  dl 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation.'  For  man,  heaven,  shut  to  the  apostate 
angels,  is  again  opened.  For  man  also,  when  '  the  eotb 
and  all  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up,  and  die 
heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved ;  new  heavens,  and  a 
new  e&rth,'  like  the  fabled  Phoenix  out  of  its  ashes,  shall 
arise,  '  in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell '  for  ever. 

Man  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  humble  origin  and 
guilty  character,  is  an  object,  rendered  highly  important  on 
'  account  of  the  peculiar  regard  exhibited  to  him  by  his  Maker. 
At  the  same  time  we  ought,  in  every  general  estimate  of  man, 
to  remember,  that  at  his  creation  he  was  endued  with  powen, 
placed  in  circumstances,  and  destined  to  enjoyments,  rf  no 
inconsiderable  distinction  and  glory.  This  reference  we  are, 
in  every  such  case,  taught  to  make  by  St.  James ;  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  abuses  of  the  tongue,  and  of  cursing  our  fellov- 
men  as  one  of  those  abuses,  mentions  the  original  charaoler 
of  human  nature  as  a  consideration  plainly  enhandng  botk 
the  absurdity  and  the  guilt  of  this  evil  conduct.  *  Therewith,' 
says  this  apostle,  '  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father ;  and  there- 
with curse  we  men,  who  are,'  or  as  in  the  Greek,  *  who  were 
made  in  the  similitude  of  God.' 

In  the  text,  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  as  holding 
a  consultation,  concemiog  the  creation  of  man.  '  And  God 
said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.' 
The  work  of  creation  is  in  the  Scriptures  indifierently  attri- 
buted to  the  Fath^,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  it 
is  attributed  to  the  Father,  will  not  be  questioned.  Hat  it  is 
attributed  to  the  Sou,  and  to  the  Spirit,  can  no  more  be  quel* 
tioned,  if  we  allow  the  Scriptures  to  speak  the  customary 
language  of  men;  or  indeed,  if  we  allow  them  to  speak 
language  that  has  any  defensible  construction,  or  ai^ 
meaning. 

The  text  declares  to  us,  in  a  clear  and  decisive  mannei; 
that  more  persons  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  design  ef 
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creating  maa ;  and  that  some  person  or  persons  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  speaker.  Various  attempts  have  indeed  been 
made  to  avoid  the  proof,  furnished  by  this  passage,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  this  manner  to  force  out  of 
view  the  obvious  and  only  meaning  of  the  terms.  But 
none  of  these  attempts,  which  I  have  seen,  will  bear  exami- 
nation. 

In  the  first  place  :  The  style  royal  is  not  adopted  here. 
This  is  the  use  of  the  plural  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  the 
singular,  to  denote  an  individual ;  a  practice  adopted  by 
modem  princes,  with  an  intention  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  inferior  mortals.  He  who  can  believe  that  Jehovah 
would  in  this  manner  violate  the  propriety  of  language  -  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  countenance  human  pride  and  folly, 
in  its  ridiculous  labours  fcnr  the  acquisition  of  personal  supe- 
riority, must,  to  say  the  least,  have  formed  extraordinary 
views  concerning  the  character  of  his  Creator.  That  God 
has  not  acted  in  this  manner  is  unanswerably  clear  from  the 
universal  tenour  of  the  scriptural  language.  Only  a  single 
specimen,  and  that  a  doubtful  one,  of  the  style  in  question, 
can  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings.  Nor  is  this  in  the  He-; 
brew  style ;  but  copied  from  the  decree  of  a  Persian  monarch, 
some  thousands  of  years  after  the  Pentateuch  was  written; 
The  simplicity  of  the  scriptural  language  is  supreme.  Every 
thing  is  spoken  of  as  it  is,  and  in  the  mere  phraseology  of 
natmre.  A  Jew,  if  the  passage  had  been  intended  to  speak 
in  this  manner,  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  discover  its 
signification. 

But  what  places  the  point  in  question  out  of  dispute  is  the 
declaration  of  the  same  glorious  Being,  in  the  third  chapter 
and  twenty  second  verse.  *  And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold, 
the  man  has  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil.'* 
It  will  not  be  pretended  that  even  a  modem  prince,  when 
declaring  that  one  of  his  subjects  had  become  like  himself, 
would  say,  ThiB  man  has  become  as  one  o(  us. 

Our  Saviour,  who  understood  this  subject  incomparably  bet- 
tor than  these  commentators,  has  explained  to  us  this  phraseo- 
logy in  a  manner  which  solves  every  rational  doubt  Speaking, 
ts  St.  John  declares,  John  xii.  41,  in  Isaiah  vi.  8,  He  says. 
Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us*  Ag^n,  addres- 
aag  his  Father,  John  xvii.  21,  He  says,  *  That  they  all  may 
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be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  ihoy 
also  may  be  one  in  us  J  And  again,  verse  22,  '  That  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.'  In  all  these  instances, 
the  same  person  uses  the  same  language,  with  the  same,  and 
that  both  obvious  and  exact,  propriety. 

Secondly :  This  phraseology  also  is  not  addressed  to  angels. 
Angels  could  not  be  addressed  in  this  manner ;  for  such  an 
address  would  have  had  neither  truth,  nor  meaning.  In  the 
work  of  creating  man,  angels  had  as  little  agency  as  the  man 
who  was  to  be  created.  Suppose,  instead  of  the  proposal  to 
aogels  to  unite  with  God  in  creating  man,  we  were  to  substi- 
tutie  a  history  of' this  transaction.  We  should  then  say,  that 
God  and  his  angels  created  man ;  and  therefore,  that  angels 
performed  a  part  of  this  work ;  or  were,  in  some  sense  and  de- 
gree, the  creators  of  man.  The  absurdity  of  this  account  neeis 
no  explanation.  It  is  as  really,  it  is  equally,  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  God  would  address  angels  in  this  manner ,  and  propose  to 
them  to  occupy  themselves,  or  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  in 
this  work ;  in  which  both  He  and  they  knew  it  was  neitha 
proper,  nor  possible  for  them  to  be  at  all  concerned ,  as  to  rap- 
pose  that  they  actually  performed  a  part  of  it.  .  It  was  also, 
according  to  every  scriptural  account  of  the  Creator,  and  of 
angels,  wholly  improper  for  Him  to  associate  them  with  himself 
in  a  work  which  was  exclusively  his  own.  Nor  will  it  be  as- 
serted, that  God  here  proposes  to  create  man  in  the  image  of 
angels.  In  verse  2,  it  is  said,  '  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image.'  In  addition  to  this  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  angels 
are  not  mentioned  in  this  history,  till  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards ;  and  therefore,  if  tliey  had  been  intended,  this  cotdd 
not  he  known :  whereas  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  have 
been  customarily  interpreted,  the  persons  spoken  of  in  the  text 
are  expressly  named.  *  In  the  beginning  Aleim '  (the-Coven* 
anters)  *  '  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.' 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited 
in  the  text  as  solemnly  consulting  concerning  the  creation  of 
man.  *  Let  us  make  man,'  said  the  Divine  workman,  *  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness;'  not.  Let  man  exist,  or  Let  there 
be  man ;  as  he  had  before  said,  '  Let  there  be  light,  let  thefs 
be  a  firmament,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass :'  and  so  on 

*  Parkhorst. 
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with  respect  to  every  thing  else  which  was  made.  This 
solemn  manner  of  introducing  man  into  being,  was  strongly 
expressive  of  his  importance,  and  very  honourable  to  his  cha- 
racter. The  distinction  made  between  hkn  and  alt  the  pre- 
ceding objects  of  creation  was  intentional,  and  declared  him  to 
be  of  more  consequence  than  them  all. 

This  subject  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  follow- 
ing observations. 

I.  The  Time  at  which  man  was  created,  is  strongly  expres- 
uve  of  the  importance  of  his  cltaracter. 

The  creation  of  the  world  was  now  completed.  *  The  hea- 
vens were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.'  The  sun  was 
constituted  a  perpetual  fountain  of  light,  and  set  in  the  firma- 
ment to  rule  over  the  day,  and  to  distribute  warmth  and  life, 
activity  and  enjoyment,  to  all  the  sentient  inhabitants  of  this 
iforld.  In  his  absence,  '  the  moon  walked  in  brightness,  fo 
rale  the  night;'  and  shed  on  the  earth  a  softer  but  liot  less 
beautiful  splendour,  than  that  of  the  day.  The  stars  also, 
ipreading  their  glory  throughout  the  sky,  delightfully  illustrated 
'he  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  rejoiced  over  the  inferior  works 
)f  his  hands. 

The  whole  process  also  of  forming  the  earth,  of  clothing  it 
with  verdure,  of  replenishing  it  with  animals,  of  providing  the 
neans  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  of  arraying  it  with 
leauty  and  magnificence,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Fresh  from 
he  perfect  hand  of  its  Creator,  it  was  a  work  of  such  excel- 
ence,  that  the  eye  of  infinite  wisdom,  surveying  all  its  parts, 
law  that  it  was  *  very  good.'  It  was  a  habitation  which  angels 
leheld  with  delight ;  a  palace  fitted  for  the  residence  of  an 
mmortal,  virtuous,  happy  being ;  of  him  who  was  to  be  made 
n  the  image  of  God,  of  him  who  was  to  have  dominion  over 
he  earth,  and  every  thing  which  it  contained. 

This  mighty  preparation  conveys  to  us  high  ideas  concerning 
he  object  for  which  so  much  was  done.  God  does  nothing 
)VLt  with  the  strictest  propriety.  The  bounty  which  here 
lowed  in  such  copious  streams,  was  directed  by  infinite  wis- 
bm,  as  well  as  poured  out  by  infinite  goodness.  While,  on 
be  one  hand,  it  was  glorious  to  its  Author;  it  was,  on  the 
Iher,  perfectly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  recipient'    The 
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recipient  therefore  was  of  such  a  character,  as  to  be  the  proper 
object  of  these  illastrions  communications. 

II.  The  Nature  of  Man  is  a  sHU  more  initre$ting  obfed 
of  our  attention* 

Man  is  a  compound  existence,  made  up  of  two  great  parti; 
the  body,  and  die  soul,  or  spirit.  The  body  was  formed  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  can  claim  no  higher  origin  thsa 
that  of  the  animals  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  is  possesied 
only  of  the  same  life  and  activity,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  same 
suffering  and  enjoyment  Still,  it  is  a  frame  of  a  most  won* 
derful  nature.  The  parts  of  which  it  is  composed ;  their  man- 
ber,  their  yarious  natures,  dependencies,  operations,  and  uses; 
the  arrangement  by  which  they  are  formed  into  a.  system,  i 
world- within  itself;  the  faculties  attached  to  it,  of  seeiiq^, 
hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling ;  its  capacity  of  pais 
and  pleasure,  the  warnings  which  it  is  fitted  to  give  of  ap- 
proaching or  commencing  evil,  and  the  power  which  it  so  van- 
ously  possesses,  of  self-restoration ;  are  all  wonderfril,  mysteii- 
ous,  and  strongly  declaratory  of  the  skill  and  goodness  of  tlie 
Creator.  Nor  ought  we,  on  this  occasion,  to  forget  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  person ;  the  beauty  of  the  complexion,  the 
symmetry  of  the  members,  particularly  that  displayed  in  the 
features  of  the  face ;  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  the  mo- 
tions ;  nor  the  power  of  the  countenance  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind.  By  this  last  mentioDecl 
attribute,  the  face  becomes  an  index  to  the  character  of  the 
invisible  man ;  and  shows,  not  only  his  ideas,  but  his  emo- 
tions also  ;  his  virtue  and  vice,  his  loveliness  and  defoimity ; 
and,  in  a  word,  whatever  his  fellow-men  are  interested  to 
know. 

All  these  things  were  at  first  formed  for  endless  duration. 
The  body,  like  the  mind,  was  originally  incapable  of  decompo- 
sition or  decay.  Its  life  was  a  mere  progress  of  youth,  and 
bloom,  and  beauty;  and  disease  and  death  had  not  yet 
marked  it  for  their  prey. 

Of  a  still  more  wonderful  nature  was  the  human  soul,  or 
spirit.  This  indeed  would  naturally  be  expected,  from  the 
peculiar  description  of  it  given  in  the  text.  '  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.'     And  again, '  So  God  crea- 
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ted  man  in  his  owb  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him.'  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  image  of  Grod  was  im- 
pressed, and  was  capable  of  being  impressed  on  the  soul  only, 
and  not  on  the  body.  As  little  ought  it  to  be  doubted,  that 
this  phraseology  attributes  to  the  soul  a  distinguished  impor- 
tance, not  a  Httle  enhanced  by  these  repetitions.  Since  this 
pc^cnliar  language  embodies  all  the  important  characteristics  of 
tlie  huinan  soul,  I  shall  conform  the  observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  at  the  present  time  on  this  subject, 
to  the  single  scheme  of  explaining  these  declarations  in  the 
text. 

Tlie  Intage  of  Chd,  in  which  man  is  here  said  to  hare  been 
created,  denotes  especially  the  following  things. 

1.  JTuit  the  soul,  or  spirit,  was  created  a  pure  tmcom- 
pounded  substance. 

It  is  impossible  that  thought  should  be  the  act  of  a  plurality 
of  subjects,  since  it  is  in  its  own  nature  perfectly  simple  and 
indivisible.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  such  is  ther 
nature  of  God ;  and  that  the  same  nature  is  also  possessed  by 
angels.  There  is  as  little  reason  to  deny,  that  it  is  also  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul.  On  this  subject  however  I  shall 
dwell  more  extensively  in  the  following  Discourse,  and  shall 
here  consider  it  as  granted. 

*b  this  important  particular,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  soul 
difinoi  entirely  from  all  material  substances.  These  are,  uni- 
venrily,  collections  of  innumerable  atoms;  and  therefore  be- 
come, whenever  the  bond  which  unites  them  is  destroyed, 
subjects  of  dissolution.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  material  form,  than  the  mere  separation  of  its 
parts.  The  soul  being  perfectly  nmple,  is  incapable  of  suf- 
fering this  process,  and  cannot  perish,  unless  by  annihilation. 
As  there  is  no  example  of  annihilation  within  the  experience 
of  man,  no  reason  can  be  drawn  from  analogy  to  support 
the  supposition,  that  the  exisence  of  the  soul  will  ever  be  ter- 
minated. 

2.  The  soul  was  formed  a  thinking  substance. 

St.  Paul,  Col.  iii.  10,  says, '  And  have  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image  of  Him  that 
created  him.'  To  know  therefore,  the  great  exercise  of 
thought,  is  in  one  respect  of  high  importance  to  be  like  God. 
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ThiDking  beings  are  the  only  beings  who  are  active;  who 
originate  changes  in  the  universe,  who  commence  oparatioDs, 
who  contrive  useful  purposes,  who  direct  unconscious  objects 
to  their  proper  uses,  and  who  are  the  subjects  of  enjoyment  or 
suffering. 

Bare  thought  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  here  to  be  under- 
stood.  Animals  think ;  but  are  not,  still,  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  The  broad  distinction  between  men  and  animals  is, 
that  the  former  discern  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
can  therefore  be  made,  and  are  actually  made,  subjects  of  law 
and  moral  government;  of  both  which,  the  latter  are  abso- 
lutely incapable. 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  either  bj 
Moses  or  Paul,  The  knowledge  which  they  consider  as  com- 
prised in  the  image  of  God,  is  that  of  a  sanctified  or  virtuous 
mind;  such  a  mind  as  Adam  possessed  at  his  creation.  It 
is  the  knowledge  possessed  by  that '  love  which  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth ;'  which  is,  of  course,  unprejudiced  and  impartial ; 
which  allows  argument  and  evidence  their  true  weight;  and 
which  therefore  perceives  and  admits  truth,  especially  moral 
truth,  as  it  is.  This  and  this  only  is  the  manner  in  which 
Adam  knew ;  and  in  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  eveiy 
sanctified  mind  also  knows.  But  this  knowledge  is,  in  some 
respects,  essentially  different  from  that  possessed  by  men  in, 
what  the  Scriptures  call,  their  natural  state.  *  The  natural 
man,'  says  St.  Paul,  or  as  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Macknight, 
*  the  animal  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.' 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  it 
discerns  the  glory  and  excellence  of  God,  displayed  in  his 
works,  and  especially  in  his  word.  By  the  natural  man,  every 
thing  of  this  nature  is  unknown.  To  the  renewed  man,  eveiy 
such  thing  is  real  and  obvious,  whenever  the  objects  in  which 
it  exists  are  presented  to  his  eye,  and  placed  within  the  grasp 
of  his  understanding.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  dif- 
ference of  capacity.  The  capacity  of  the  natural  man  is  in 
innumerable  instances  greater,  and  his  power  of  discerning 
stronger,  than  that  of  the  renewed  man.  The  reason  why  he 
views  spiritual  objects  in  so  imperfect  and  unhappy  a  manner, 
lies  supremely  in  his  disposition.  II  is  biasses  against  their  trofi 
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nature  are  iDlense,  and  his  views  therefore  always  oblique  and 
delosiye.  When  Adam  was  created  he  was  a  friend  of  God ; 
saw  his  character  with  friendly  eyes»  and  therefore  discerned 
its  excellence. 

3.  That  the  soul  was  formed  with  dispOsitUme  or  affectum^. 
God  himself  b  possessed  of  infinite  affections ;  of  infinite 

love  to  goody  and  of  infinite  hatred  to  evil ;  and  is  the  subject 
of  infinite  joy  in  hin^self,  his  designs,  and  his  works. 

In  this  respect  also  the  soul  was  formed  to  resemble  its  Ma- 
ker,  an  endowment  of  more  importance  than  even  knowledge 
itself.  These  are  the  great  springs  whence  proceed  all  the  ac- 
tion of  minds ;  the  directory  of  our  contemplation,  the  cause 
of  our  knowledge,  and  the  source  of  ourvirtue^  usefulness/and 
enjoyment  Man  without  them  would  be  a  clod,  and  the 
worid  a  desert. 

4.  That  the  affections  of  the  soul  were  duly  attempered 
and  directed;  or,  in  other  toords,  were  virtuous. 

In  Ephes.  iv.  24,  St.  Paul  says,  '  And  that  y6  put  on  th^ 
new  man,  which  after  God'  {nara  efw,  after  the  image  of  God) 
'  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.^  Holiness  is 
that  state  of  the  affections  in  which  the  soul  loves  what  God 
loves.  God  loves  himself,  his  creation,  its  interests^  and  every 
thing  which  promotes  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  hates  every 
thing  by  which  they  are  destroyed  or  injured.  Such  is  the 
virtue  of  the  human  soul ;  such  its  love,  such  its  hatred,  when- 
ever it  is  enstamped  with  the  image  of  God.  Such  was  the 
character  of  Adam  at  his  creation. 

5.  That  the  soul  had  dominion  aver  the  world. 

God  is  the  Infinite  Ruler.  Man  was  constituted  the  ruler 
of  this  Iow6r  world,  with  a  delegated  dominion  over  all  its  ii^ 
habitants.  The  government  of  God  is  wholly  righteous,  rea- 
sonable, and  benevolent  Such  only  was  that  which  man,  at 
his  creation,  was  disposed  to  exercise.  AB  creatures,  under 
.  his  government,  were  uninvaded,  uninjured,  and  happy. 

6.  That  the  soul  of  the  first  man  was  possessed  of  spiritual 
ef^oyment. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  enjoyment  which  springs  fi^m  affec- 
tions harmonizing  with  the  conscience,  and  with  each  other. 
In  such  a  soul,  every  affection  is  delightful ;  and  all  it^  views, 
purposes  and  pursuits  are  just,  sincere,  benevolent  and  lovely. 
I4OVC,  the  controlling  affection,  however  various  may  be  ilir 
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exercises,  is  only  a  succession  of  varied  pleasure.  Its  two 
great  constituents  are,  delight  in  the  objects  beloved,  aod  i 
desire  to  do  them  good.  The  more  excellent,  dignified,  and 
enduring  these  objects  are,  the  more  noble,  pure,  and  raptur- 
ous is  the  enjoyment  which  it  derives  from  them.  Love  to 
God  therefore,  transcendently  the  greatest  and  most  excellent 
of  all  objects,  is  capable  of  becoming  in  itself,  and  in  its 
consequences,  higher  enjoyment  than  any  other.  At  the 
same  time,  every  other  affection  is,  in  such  a  mind,  perfectly 
accordant  with  this  commanding  one.  Other  objects  are  all 
duly  loved,  and  every  exercise  of  the  heart  is  attended  by  the 
delightful  sense  of  rectitude.    . 

To  such  a  mind  also,  all  the  various  displays  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  in  tlie  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
are  illustrious  sources  of  pleasure.  Wherever,  the  eye  tums 
its  glance,  God  is  seen ;  and  wherever  He  is  seen,  he  is.ieeo 
with  delight.  The  endlessly  diversified  focms  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  glory  in  the  works  of  God  are,,  and  ana  re- 
garded as  being,  only  eodubitions  of  infinite  excellence,  mado 
to  delight,  improve,  and  ennoble  the  intelligent  system* 

7.  That  the  soul  was  created  immortal. 

Both  the  body  and  mind  of  man  were  oiiginaDy  fcHned 
and  destined  for  immortality.  After  the  apostasy  however,  the 
body  was  sentenced  to  '  return  to  the  dust  ;*  as  being  rendered 
wholly  unfit  to  exist  in  the  new  creation.  But  the  soul  was 
left  possessed  of  the  never-dying  principle,  with  which  it  was 
originally  endowed ;  was  incapable  of  dissolution,  and  was  in- 
destructible, except  by  the  exertions  of  almighty  power. 

Thus  was  man,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  a 
creature  endued  with  high  and  glorious  perfections.  To  com- 
plete his  happiness,  '  God  created  him  male  and  female:'  and 
this  not  only  for  the  multiplication  of  his  species,  but  also  for 
the  interchange  of  those  amiable  affections,  and  those  offices  of 
kindness,  which  arise  from  the  inherent  diversity  of  character 
in  the  sexes.  In  the  emphatical  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  were  made  *  helpmeets'  for  each  other;  and  were  de- 
signed to  furnish,  mutually,  a  social  and  superior  hqipiness,  of 
which  solitude  is  incapable.  A  more  delicate  and  beautifbl 
form  was  united  in  the  woman,  to  a  mind  possessing  gender 
and  lovelier  affections,  a  more  refined  taste,  and  more  elegant 
sentiments.     In  the  man,  a  firmer  and  stronger  frame  was 
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joined  to  a  mind  more  robast,  more  patient  of  toil,  and  more 
equal  to  difficnities.  In  each,  the  other  was  intended  to  find 
tliat  which  was  wanting  in  itself;  and  to  approve^  love  and 
admire,  both  qualities  and  actions,  of  which  itself  was  imper- 
fectly capable :  while  in  their  reciprocations  of  tenderness  and 
g^ood  will,  each  beheld  every  blessing  mightily  enhanced^  and 
intensely  endeared. 

From  these  considerations  are  naturally  derived  the  fol- 
lowing 


REMARKS. 

1.  How  illustrious  a  being  was  man,  as  he  came  from  the 
hands  of  his  Maker, 

With  what  dignified  attributes  was  he  endued  9  For  what 
high  pursuits  was  he  qualified  !  To  what  sublime  enjoyments 
was  he  destined!  In  him  was  found,  in  an  important  sense, 
die  end  of  this  earthly  sjrstem.  Without  man,  the  world,  its 
furniture,  and  its  inhabitants,  would  have  existed  in  vain. 
Whatever  skill,  power,  and  goodness  were  displayed  by  the 
Creating  Hand ;  there  was,  before  the  formation  of  man,  none 
po  understand,  admire,  love,  enjoy,  or  praise  the  Creator.  The 
eartti  was  clothed  with  beauty,  the  landscape  unfolded  its  de- 
fightfid  scenes,  the  sky  spread  its  magnificent  curtains,  the  sun 
*  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,'  the  moon  and  stars 
solemnly  displayed  the  glorious  wisdom  of  their  Author,  witln 
oat  an  eye  to  gaze, or  an  heart  to  contemplate.  A  magnificent 
habitation  was  indeed  built  and  furnished,  but  no  tenant  was 
found.  Brutes  were  the  only  beings  which  could  enjoy  at  all» 
and  their  enjoyment  was  limited  to  animal  gratification. 

But  man  was  separated  from  all  earthly  creatures,  by  being 
formed  an  intelligent  being.  His  mind  could  trace  the  skill 
and  giofy  of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  work,  could  understand,  admire  and  adore 
the  Workman.  His  thoughts  could  rise  to  God,  and  wander 
through  eternity.  The  universe  was  to  him  a  mirror,  by  which 
he  saw  reflected  every  moment,  in  every  place,  and  in  every 
form,  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  excellence  of  Jehovah.  To 
Him,  his  afiections  and  his  praises  rose,  more  sweet  than  the 
hicense  of  the  morning ;  and  made  no  unhappy  harmony  with 
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the  Idlder  music  of  heaven.  He  was  the  priest  of  this  great 
world  ;  and  offered  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  whole  earthly  creation.  Of  this  creation 
he  was  also  the  lord ;  not  the  tyrant,  bat  the  rightful,  just,  he- 
nevolent  sovereign.  The  subjection  of  the  inferior  creaturei 
to  him  was  voluntary ;  and  productive  of  nothing  but  order, 
peace  and  happiness.  With  these  endowments  and  privileges, 
he  was  placed  in  paradise,  no  unhappy  resemblance  of  heaven 
itself;  and  surrounded  by  every  thing  which  was  '  good  for 
food,  or  pleasant  to  the  eye,'  or  fVagrant  to  the  smell.  Id  an 
atmosphere,  impregnated  with  life;  amid  streams,  in  whicli 
life  flowed;  amid  fruits,  in  which  life  bloomed  and  ripened; 
encircled  by  ever-living  beauty  and  magnificence,  peaceful 
within,  safe  without,  and  conscious  of  immortality  ;  he  was 
destined  to  labour,  only  that  he  might  be  useful  and  happy, 
and  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  and  wordnp 
its  glorious  Author,  as  his  prime  and  professional  employmeot 
He  was  an  image  of  the  invisible  God ;  created  to  be  like 
him  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness,  his  most  illus- 
trious attributes ;  and,  like  him,  to  exercise  dominion  oTer  the 
works  of  his  hands. 

In  this  situation  also,  removed  far  from  death  and  disease, 
from  sorrow  and  fear,  he  was  formed  for  endless  improvement 
His  mind,  like  that  of  angels,  was  capable  of  continual  expan- 
sion, refinement  and  elevation ;  and  his  life,  of  perpetual  ex- 
altation in  worth,  usefulness  and  honour.  God  was  his  visit<»r, 
angels  were  his  companions. 

To  complete  this  system  of  delight,  he  was  created  to  be 
the  parent  of  countless  millions,  who,  like  himself,  were  aD  to 
be  sinless.  They  were  also  to  inhabit  the  same  worid  of 
peace,  life,  and  happiness ;  to  possess  the  same  immortalitf, 
and  to  share  in  the  same  endless  enjoyment.  At  the  head  of 
this  lower  creation,  he  was  to  stand  and  survey  this  great 
globe,  filled  with  his  own  offspring ;  and  to  see  the  whole  im- 
mense family,  like  himself,  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  to 
everlasting*  love. 

2.  How  greatly  has  man  fallen  from  his  original  state. 

What  proofs  of  humiliation  are  visible  in  every  thing,  found  I ' 
in  the  present  world. 

In  our  bodies,  particularly,  what  seeds  of  weakness,  distress, 
and  decay.    The  first  proofs  that  we  possess  life  are  the  cries  of 
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pain  and  suffering,  inarticulately  uttered  by  the  infant,  just 
entered  into  the  world.  How  often  does  even  that  infant 
agonize  and  expire  in  the  cradle.  If  he  passes  into  childhood, 
how  many  pains  does  he  undergo ;  how  many  fears,  how  many 
sorrows.  How  frequently  is  he  carried,  while  a  child,  ^to  the 
grave.  Should  he  arrive  at  youth,  what  a  train  of  new  evils  is 
he  obliged  to  encounter.  And  in  how  many  instances  docs 
the  caidcer-worm  or  the  firost  nip  the  blossom,  and  wither  it 
beneath  the  fond  eye  of  parental  love.  Should  he  become  a 
man,  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow  still  hunt  him  through  every 
course  of  lifo»  and  not  unfrequently  infix  their  fangs  in  his 
heartstrings ;  while  death,  alwajrs  watching  for  his  prey,  de- 
scends when  he  is  least  aware,  and  seizes,  and  bears  away  the 
miserable  victim.  Should  he  live  to  old  age,  his  strength  de- 
clines, his  face  is  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  his  head  whitened 
with  hoary  locks.  His  body  bends  towards  the  earth,  from 
which  it  was  taken ;  and  exhausted  by  suffering,  he  resigns  his 
breath ;  and  is  conveyed  to  the  darii  and  narrow  house,  de- 
voured by  worms,  dissolved  by  corruption,  aad  changed  into  his 
cmginal  dust. 

Bis  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sport  of  evfl,  ungovernable 
passions,  is  ignorant,  wild,  wayward ;  the  seat  of  a  thousnhd 
errors,  weaknesses  and  follies.  With  its  follies,  its  sins  keep  at 
least  an  equal  pace.  Selfishness  in  many  forms,  all  of  them 
odious,  distresses  the  parental  eye  even  in  infancy.  In  child- 
hood, in  youth,  in  manhood,  it  is  seen  in  new  varieties  of  ope- 
ration, and  new  appearances  of  deformity.  Pride  and  ambi- 
tion, avarice  and  sensuality,  pollute  and  debase  the  man  in 
early  stages  of  life ;  and  all  increase  their  savage,  brutal  con- 
troul,  as  he  advances  in  H?  progress.  At  the  same  time  envy, 
firaud,  deceit,  violence,  and  cruelty,  mould  him  into  a  monster : 
and  scarcely  permit  us  to  believe,  that  he  was  once  formed  in 
the  image  of  God.  Where  is  now  the  mild,  benevolent, 
equitable  dominion,  exercised  by  our  great  Pro£^enitor  over 
his  happy  empire  ?  Whore  the  peace  between  man  and  the 
inferior  inhabitants  of  the  earth?  The  chief  traces  of  his 
footsteps  through  the  animal  world  are  oppression,  blood  and 
death. 

In  the  moral  world,  what  scenes  of  pollution,  fraud  and  ty- 
ranny, of  war  and  ravage,  are  everywhere  displayed.   What 
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groans  of  anguish  have  been  heard  firom  one  end  of  heaves 
to  the  other,  and  from  the  apostasy  to  the  present  hour. 

In  the  natural  worid,  what  a  host  of  enemies  to  man  are 
arrayed  by  famine  and  disease,  the  storm,  the  eaithqiiaki, 
and  the  volcano.  Even  his  breath,  his  food,  his  pleasure,  are 
all  means  of  his  destruction. 

Where  is  his  purity,  justice,  truth  and  good-will  ?  Wboe 
his  piety,  his  morning  praise,  his  evening  incense  ?  When 
his  converse  with  God,  his  familiarity  with  angels  ?  Men  an 
no'Y  the  family  of  Adam ;  but  how  different  a  family  iGrom  tkt 
which  has  been  described.  Were  the  great  ancestor  of  iias- 
kind  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  this  earth; 
what  a  race  of  children  would  he  behold.  AGcompany  Us 
in  your  imagination  to  the  retreats  of  drunkenness,  gluttujt 
and  pollution.  Could  he  believe  that  the  wretches,  bnnoved 
in  these  foul  recesses,  sprang  from  him,  who  once  oflRsfed  up 
the  worship  of  paradise  ?  Enter  with  him  into  a  haU  of  jw- 
-tice,  and  see  him  ponder  in  silent  amasement  the  tenftk 
exhibitions  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  private  injustice  and  p0- 
sonal  cruelty.  Behold  him  mark  with  a  failing  eye  the  lonw- 
ing  gbom  of  the  gibbet,  the  horrid  recesses  of  the  gaol,  aid 
the  felon  crimes  which  they  were  destined  to  reward.  FcAmt 
him  to  the  throne  of  tyranny,  and  see  his  bosom  heave  wkk 
emotions  unutterable,  while  he  watches  the  devastation  of  In- 
man  happiness  and  human  hope,  accomplished  by  the  iron- 
hand  of  power ;  man,  blasted  and.  withered  by  its  touch,  sal 
the  fiend  himself  rioting  on  sorrow,  tears  and  death.  Finaih; 
adventure  with  him  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and  see  him  tremble 
and  faint  at  the  shouts  and  groans,  at  the  sight  of  immeason- 
ble  fbry,  carnage,  and  woe.  How  would  his  heart  rend  asun- 
der with  agony ;  how  would  his  eyes  weep  blood,  at  sack  t 
view  of  this  miserable  world.  At  the  remembrance,  that  boA 
the  authors  and  the  subjects  of  these  sufferings  were  his  oifi 
offspring.  Where  would  he  now  find  his  Eden,  Us  viitae. 
his  immortality  ? 

3.  Haw  desirable  would  it  he  to  regain  the  hlessmg$  crif- 
naUy  bestowed  on  man. 

The  paradisiacal  state  has  been  an  object  of  hig^  estimatioa 
to  all  men.  Our  first  parents  were  wise,  virtuous,  and  happf- 
They  were  at  peace  with  God,  enjoyed  his  presence,  aad  r> 
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ceived  continually  communications  of  his  favour.  They  were 
companions  of  angels ;  and  shared  their  conversation,  their 
fiiendship,  and  their  joys.  Alike  were  they  free  from  pain, 
sickness,  sorrow  and  death ;  safe  from  fear  and  hatred,  injus. 
tice  and  cruelty ;  and  superior  to  meanness,  sloth,  intemper- 
ance and  pollution.  They  were  also  immortal ;  were  destined 
to  dwell  in  a  perpetual  Eden,  were  surrounded  always  by 
beauty,  life,  and  fragrance ;  and  were  employed  only  in  know- 
ing, loving  and  eiyoying.  To  regain  all  these  things,  would 
indeed  be  '  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.'  But 
God  has  offered  them  all  to  us ;  has  commanded,  has  besought 
na  to  receive  them ;  and  has  given  his  Son  to  die,  that  we 
might  obtain  the  glorious  possession.  We  may  therefore  re- 
gain the  blessings  of  that  paradise,  the  loss  of  which  we  so 
deeply  lament,  and  the  splendour  of  which  is  at  times  the  de- 
I^htful  theme  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  most  fascinating 
ornament  of  descriptive  song. 

The  best  of  its  blessings  we  may  in  a  great  measure  regain, 
even  here.     Sin  blasted  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  prir 
mitive  state,  and  changed  the  garden  of  God  into  a  desolate 
inldemess.     This  happy  place  was  formed  to  be  the  residence 
of  virtue ;  and  virtue  can  again  call  forth  all  its  glories,  even 
on  the  face  of  this  dreary  world.     '  Godliness  has  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.' 
The  piety,  truth,  and  benevolence  which  adorned  our  first 
parents,  would  again  call  down  similar  blessings  from  heaven. 
What  a  world  would  this  become,  if  such  were  again  the  dis- 
position of  man.     How  transporting  a  deliverance,  to  be  freed 
firom  all  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  this  melancholy  state  ;  and 
to  enjoy,  wherever  we  roved,  an  approving  conscience,  serenity 
of  soul,  an  unspotted  Ufe,  kindness  interchanged  with  all  men,* 
^iniversal  peace,  mild  and  equitable  government,  and  the  pure, 
constant,  and  delightful  worship  of  the  Infinite  Benefactor. 
To  escape  from  our  present  melancholy,  stormy,  bloody  world, 
to  such  a  state,  would  be  to  quit,  for  a  palace  of  splendour  and 
delight,  the  gloom  of  a  vault  hung  round  with  midnight,  and 
|)eopIed  with  corpses ;  a  bedlam,  where  the  eye  of  phrenzy 
flashed,  the  tongue  vibrated  with  malice,  and  chains  clanked 
in  dreadful  concert  to  rage  and  blasphemy ;  a  dungeon  haunted 
iprith  crimes,  teeming  veith  curses,  filled  with  fiends  in  the  human 
shape,  and  opening  its  doors  only  to  the  gibbet  and  the  grave. 
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4.  How  ghrums  dees  the  Redeemer  appear  m  the  ctmiewh 
plaiian  of  this  subject. 

Christ  formed  our  first  parents,  endowed  them  with  unspot- 
ted holiness,  and  invested  them  with  immortal  life.  Christ 
planted  Eden  for  their  possession,  and  placed  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  its  felicity.  Christ  gave  them  the  dominion  of 
this  lower  world,  and  entitled  them  to  the  company  of  the  hea- 
venly host.  All  these  blessings  they  lost  by  their  apostasy ; 
and  with  their  apostasy,  the  loss  also  has  descended  to  their 
posterity.  To  restore  our  ruined  race  to  the  enjoyment  of 
these  blessings,  Christ,  with  infinite  compassion,  left  his  own 
glory,  lived  in  our  world  a  frail  sufiering  man,  and  died  a  deaA 
of  shame  and  agony. 

He  who  created  paradise  at  first,  can  create  it  again.  He 
who  gave  immortal  life  and  youth ;  he  who  conmiunicated 
spiritual  knowledge,  refined  afiections,  and  spotless  holiness  ta 
our  first  parents,  can  communicate  them  to  us.  By  creatii^ 
them  at  first,  he  has  proved  that  he  is  able  ;  by  becoming  in- 
carnate, living  and  dying  for  our  sakes,  he  has  proved  that  he 
is  willing. 

For  this  end  he  has  assumed  the  government  of  all  things. 
*  In  his  Father's  house,'  he  has  told  us,  *  are  many  mansioiis.' 
To  that  happy  residence  '  he  has  gone  before,  to  prepare  a 
place  for  us.'  Nay,  he  has  declared  that  he  will  *  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,'  for  the  reception  of  those  who  trust 
in  him,  and  '  love  his  appearing.'  In  this  new  worid,  be  has 
assured  us  '  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  dy- 
ing, nor  any  more  pain  :  for  all  these  former  evil  things  shal 
then  have  passed  away.'  In  this  happy  region,  the  '  righte- 
ousness, '  which  the  paradise  below  the  sun  was  destined  to  re- 
ward, '  will  dwell  for  ever.'  There  the  tree  of  life  blossoms^ 
and  bears  anew ;  and  there  immortality  flows  again  in  '  the 
pure  river  of  the  water  of  life.'  There  '  the  sun  no  more  goes 
down  ;  neither  does  the  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  JehoTak 
is  '  the  everlasting  light'  of  his  children,  and  *  their  God  their 
glory.'  From  that  delightful  world  the  Redeemer  cries, '  Be- 
hold, I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me.'  Oh  M 
every  heart  present  may  answer,  '  Even  so,  come  Lord  JesoB* 
Amen.' 
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THB    LORD    GOD     FORMED    MAN     OP    THE   DUST   OF 

IB   GROUND,   AND    BREATHED    INTO    HIS    NOSTRILS 

IB   BREATH   OP   LIFE,    AND    MAN    BECAME   A   LIVING 

>UL. 

GENESIS   If.  7. 

ly  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  creation  of  man  un- 
bese  two  heads; — The  character  of  the  Creator;  and, 
mature  of  the  being  which  was  created, 
nder  the  latter  head  I  observed  that  man,  the  being  which 
;reated,  was  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts,  com- 
f  termed  the  body  and  the  soul.  Of  the  latter  I  also 
ved,  that  it  was  a  simple,  uncomponnded,  immaterial 
EUice :  being  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  othens,  made 
)  image,  or  after  the  likeness  of  God.  This  assertion  I 
d  as  being  the  amount  of  that  which  is  contained  in  the 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  text  itself  has  been  variously 
rued.  Instead  however  of  considering  these  different 
ructions,  I  shall  attempt  to  settle  the  true  meaning,  by 
ding  directly  to  an  interpreter  whose  opinions  will  not  be 
ted.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes  this  passage  in  the  fol- 
g  manner :  '  For  thus  it  is  written,  the  first  man,  Adam,' 

nf  4^vxn9  ^a/traf,  '  was  made  or  became  a  living  soul/ 
quotation  determines,  in  my  view  absolutely,  that  the 
s  accurately  rendered  into  our  language  by  the  tran«- 
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The  doctrine  which  I  consider  as  contained  in  the  text  hu 
also  been  abundantly  disputed.  Three  entirely  different  opi- 
nions have  been  formed  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is  that  which  I  have  ahready  advanced ;  viz.  (Bat 
man  is  an  immaterial  substance,  an  intelligent,  voluntaij  be- 
ing ;  the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  dei- 
tined  to  immortaUty. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  material,  thinking,  voIuDtaij 
being ;  differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects, 
from  other  material  substances.  Some  of  those  who  liold 
this  scheme  beUeve  him  immortal,  while  others  limit  his  exis- 
tence to  the  present  world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  fll^ 
cession  or  chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  express  themselves,  of 
ideas  and  exercises. 

That  something  is  true  with  regard  to  this  subject  must  be 
admitted,  and  that  all  these  schemes  cannot  be  true.  I  wooU 
willingly  have  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  meta- 
physical ;  but  when  I  observe  the  importance  which  it  has  as- 
sumed in  modem  times,  and  especially  when  I  see  theologicsi 
doctrines  of  very  high  import  derived  from  the  two  hst  of 
these  schemes  as  their  proper  consequences,  I  feel  myself 
obliged  to  give  the  subject  a  place  in  this  system  of  dis- 
courses. 

In  the  discussion  upon  which  I  am  entering,  I  shall  pursue 
the  following  plan :  viz.  I  shall  attempt  to  disprove  the  two 
last  of  these  doctrines ;  and,  in  that  way,  to  establish  the  first 
One  of  the  three  is  undoubtedly  true.  If  the  two  last  are 
false,  the  first  is  of  course  true. 

I.  Then,  I  assert  that  the  soul  is  not  material. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  in  the  most  convincing  light,  to  prove  the  false- 
hood of  the  opposite  doctrine,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  bas 
been  maintained.     This  therefore  I  shall  attempt. 

1.  Atoms  in  their  original  state  do  not  think. 

Our  senses  give  us  the  amplest  evidence  of  this  fact;  so 
ample,  that  no  man  ever  disbelieved  it  who  was  not  an  ideot 
or  a  maniac.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposition  admits  of  > 
dir^  demonstration.  Thought  is  in  its  nature  perfectly 
simple  and  indivisible.     But  if  each  atom  were  a  thioloBE 
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>eiiig,  millions  of  thoughts  would  exist  in  such  a  compound  of 
hem  as  man. 

2.  Atoms  do  not  think  in  any  aggregate,  or  under  any  or- 
ganization. 

(1)  That  a  mere  accumulation  of  atoms  cannot  think,  un- 
ess  the  original  atoms  were  possessed  of  thought,  is  self- 
evident  If  they  do  not  think  when  separate,  we  are  intui- 
iyely  certain,  that  mere  juxta-position  cannot  give  them  the 
K>wer  of  thought. 

(2)  Atoms  cannot  derive  thought  from  any  relative  po- 
fUion.  Suppose  one  atom  placed  above,  beneath,  or  on 
3ither  side  of  another ;  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  they 
lid  not  think  before  they  were  thus  posited,  neither  of  these 
positions  nor  any  other  can  have  the  least  influence  towards 
producing  thought  in  either  of  them.  What  is  thus  true  of 
two,  is  equally  true  of  every  supposable  number. 

3.  Matter  cannot  derive  thought  from  attenuation. 

The  attenuation  of  matter  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  distance, 
and  the  minuteness  of  its  particles.    That  distance  has  no  in- 
fluence on  this  subject,  has  been  already  shown.    That  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  corpuscles  has  no  influence  on  it  is  clear  from 
this  fact ;  that  the  original  atoms,  which  have  been  proved  to 
be  unpossessed  of  thought,  are  the  most  minute  divisions  of 
matter  which  are  possible.    That  the  distance  and  minuteness 
compounded  do  not  influence  it  is  certain,  because,  if  thought 
depends  on  neither  of  these,  it  cannot  depend  on  both  united : 
for  nothing,  repeated  ever  so  often,  is  still  nothing.     It  is 
abo  evident  to  our  senses  from  the  facts,  that  air,  heat,  and 
light,  approximate  no  nearer  to  thought  than  stones,  lead,  or 
earth.     When  therefore  men  speak  of  the  soul  as  a  material 
substance,  eminently  refined,  tenuous,  subtile,  or  ethereal,  they 
qpeak  without  meaning :  for  all  these  are  still  the  descriptions 
of  mere  attenuations  of  matter,  or  matter  attenuated;  and  it 
18  clearly  certain,  that  no  attenuation  of  matter  can  have  the 
least  efficacy  towards  enabling  it  to  think. 

4.  Thought  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  chemical  properties 
of  matter. 

It  is  not  inherent  in  any  of  the  elements  which  chemistry 
has  hitherto  discovered.  All  these  are  mere  collectioiis  of 
atoms ;  and  are  therefore  absolutely  incogitative ;  no  one  <if 
tbeir  attributes  having  the  least  resemblance  to  thought. 
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It  cannot  be  the  result  of  their  operations.  The  deiaeoti 
of  matter  operate  by  their  powers  or  attributes.  These  pow- 
ers, by  whatever  names  they  are  called,  and  however  diTeni- 
fied  in  their  operations,  are  only  two ;  attraction  and  repulsioiL 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  only  influence  which  these  powen 
can  have  on  corpuscles  must  be  originally  contained  in  die 
powers  themselves.  But  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  tkt 
there  is  no  resemblance  to  thought,  either  in  the  operation  of 
drawing  one  particle  of  matter  to  another,  or  in  that  of  forcii^ 
one  particle  of  matter  from  another ;  nor  in  the  capacity  of 
thus  drawing  or  being  drawn,  nor  in  that  of  thus  repelling  or 
being  repelled.  But  if  the  powers  themselves,  and  the  partieles 
in  which  they  inhere,  possess  no  resemblance  of  thought,  thqf 
can  never  communicate  thought  to  each  other. '  What  the; 
have  not  they  cannot  give. 

Farther,  the  only  possible  results  of  chemical  attraction  aad 
repulsion  arise  solely  from  motion,  relative  position,  condensa- 
tion, and  attenuation.  But  it  has  abready  been  shown,  dot 
neither  of  the  three  last  can  have  the  least  influence  towards 
enabling  matter  to  think.  Every  result  of  chemical  powers  and 
operations  hitherto  explained,  has  been  satisfactorily  exjdained 
to  be  the  efiect  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  nor  is  there  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  chemical 
power, 

5.  Thought  is  not  the  result  of  motion. 

Motion  is  a  change  of  place  or  relative  position,  or  a  god- 
tinned  succession  of  such  changes.     It  has  been    already 
shown,  that  no  relative  position  can  have  any  possible  influence 
towards  the  production  of  thought ;  and  that  particles,  if  not 
originally  cogitative,  cannot  become  so  by  any  possible  relative 
position ;  nor  by  any  distance  from  each  other,  whether  greater 
or  less.     Of  course  it  is  certain  that  no  change  of  position^ 
which  is  nothing  but  the  mere  assumption  of  a  new  position,  or 
a  variation  of  distance,  and  therefore  that  no  succession  of 
such  changes  can  have  any  influence ;  for  motion  is  notUng 
but  this  succession  of  changes.    Accordingly,  a  cannon  ball  ap- 
proximates no  nearer  to  thought  by  moving  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  than  when  lodged  in  the 
chamber  of  a  cannon ;  the  air,  when  moving  with  the  swift- 
ness of  sound,  than  when  at  rest;  the  electrical  fluid,  or  the 
rays  of  light,  than  bniss,  marble,  or  dust. 
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As  motion  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  thought,  so  no  com- 
bination of  motions,  however  complicated  and  diversified,  can 
have  any  such  efficacy.  Organic  motion  therefore,  though  so 
multiform  and  mysterious  as  to  perplex  our  minds,  and  to 
leare  us  in  a  sense  lost,  when  contemplating  it,  in  admiration^ 
being  only  a  combination  of  simple  motions,  each  of  which  has 
no  tendency  towards  the  production  of  thought,  has  not  in 
any  degree  this  tendency,  however  diversified,  or  however 
mysteriously  combined. 

6.  Thought  cannot  be  superadded  to  matter,  so  as  in 
any  sense  to  render  it  true,  that  matter  can  become  cogi" 
tative. 

If  thought  be  superadded  to  matter,  the  thought  must  be 
first  created,  and  exist  separately  and  independently  of  the 
matter.      Should  it  be  said  that  the  creation  of  an  attribute, 
without  any  subject  or  being  in  which  it  inheres,  is  an  absur- 
dity :  I  readily  grant  it ;  but  it  is  an  absurdity  of  which  the 
penons  whom  I  oppose  are  the  authors.    They  must  therefore 
charge  it  to  themselves,  and  not  to  me.     But  the  thought  or 
consciousness  existing  by  itself  and  independently,  before  it  is 
annexed  to  the  matter,  must  exist  also  in  the  same  indepen- 
dent manner  afterwards.    It  may  be  annexed  or  joined  to  the 
matter ;  but  it  cannot  be  inherent  in  it.     The  thought  may 
exist  within  or  without  the  matter  as  an  appendage ;  but  it 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  property  or  attribute  of  the  matter. 
The  matter  was  perfect  in  all  its  essential  properties,,  antece- 
dently to  the  annexation  of  thought ;  and  thought  was  not  one 
of  those  properties.    Thought  is  no  more  one  of  the  properties 
of  matter,  after  being  annexed  to  it,  than  it  was  before ;  and 
if  separated  from  it  again,  will  leave  the  matter  still  perfect,  or 
possessed  of  all  its  properties.     Before  the  thought  was  an- 
tiexed  to  it,  it  could  not  be  truly  said  that  the  matter  was  co- 
^tative :  it  can  be  no  more  truly  said  now,  after  it  is  annexed, 
fbr  the  matter  itself  thinks  no  more  than  before.     The  suppo- 
sition therefore,  that  thought  may  be  superadded  to  matter,  is  a 
palpable  absurdity. 

7.  This  doctrine  intends,  either  that  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter and  mind  are  the  same ;  or  that  the  substratum  of  mind  is 
the  same  with  the  substratum  of  matter ;  and  in  either  inten- 
tion is  an  absurdity. 

That  thought,  volition,  and  motivity,  the  properties  of  mind. 
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are  the  same  things  with  solidity,  entension,  and  mobility,  th^ 
properties  of  matter,  is  a  proposition  which  contradicts  iBtui- 
tive  certainty,  and  is  therefore  intrntiyely  false.    The  subftnta, 
in  both  cases,  are  absolutely  unknown  by  us.    But  it  is  a  pal* 
pable  absurdity  to  say,  that  an  unknown  thing  in  one  case,  a 
thing  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  is  the  same  with  a  Hmg 
in  another  case,  equally  unknown.    I  grant  that  a  propositiai 
concerning  things  unknown  may  be  true,  but  it  can  never  bt 
known  by  us  to  be  true.     Ideas  which  we  have  not»  we  cn- 
not  possibly  compare ;  and  therefore  can  never  diaoem  whe* 
ther  they  agree  or  disagree.    To  form  propositions  about  thes 
therefore,  so  long  as  this  is  the  fact,  is  absurd  and  ridicaloA 
But  if  both  these  propositions  are  absurdities,  then  die  pro- 
position that  mind  is  material,  is  also  an  absurdity:  fiiritii 
formed  either  of  one  or  both  of  these. 

The  only  mode  of  legitimate  argumentation  on  the  suifeel; 
considered  in  this  manner,  is  the  foUdwing.  Mind  and  Mattff 
present  to  us  two  totally  diverse  sets  of  properties.  The  ssk- 
stratum  in  which  these  properties  co-exist  is^  in  each  case,  n* 
tionally  regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  difierence.  The  proptf* 
ties  (you  will  observe,  I  speak  of  essential  properties  only)  are 
commonly  and  justly  considered  as  a  part,  and  an  insepara- 
ble part  of  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  substratum  in 
which  they  are  inherent ;  not  as  merely  annexed,  or  aibitn- 
rily  adjoined  to  the  substratum  ;  but  as  inseparable  from  it  in 
such  a  sense,  that  the  destruction  of  the  properties  would 
be  also  the  destruction  of  the  substratum.  Thus  if  matter 
should  cease  to  be  extended,  solid,  or  moveable,  it  woaU 
cease  to  be  matter.  Thus  if  minds  ceased  to  be  perceiviD;, 
conscious,  voluntary  and  active,  they  would  cease  to  be  miiHis. 
This  pari  of  their  nature  therefore  which  we  call  their  prope^ 
ties,  is  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  sob- 
stratum,  or  that  part  of  their  nature  which  lies  beyond  our 
reach,  that  both  necessarily  exist  or  cease  to  exist  together. 
The  substratum  is  therefore  by  its  constitution,  the  necessaif 
and  inseparable  cause  of  the  properties ;  that  is,  the  propeitiei 
are  what  they  are,  because  the  substratum  is  what  it  is.  Ai 
therefore  the  effects  are  totally  unlike,  it  is  rationally  aignei 
that  the  causes  are  unlike,  from  the  well  known  and  intuitifs 
truth,  that  unlike  effects  cannot  proceed  from  the 
cause. 
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8.     Tk^    existence    of  the  substratum  itself  cannot    be 
pwfivetL 

This  trnfh  is  so  well  known  to  every  metaphysician,  and  even 
to  every  person  tolerably  acquainted  with  logic,  as  customarily 
taa^t  in  schools  of  science,  that  it  would  seem  hardly  to  de- 
mand an  illustration.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as 
this  supposed  substratum,  if  it  exist,  b  a  thing  of  which  we 
io  not  and  cannot  form  a  single  idea ;  we  can  of  course 
Aether  affirm  nor  deny  any  thing  concenui^  it,  with  any  pos- 
sible knowledge,  that  either  the  affirmation  or  negation  is  true. 
A.I1  that  we  can  do  is  to  render  one  or  the  other  in  a  certain 
clegpree  probable.  Of  course  every  discussion  and  eveiy  doc- 
trine, tending  to  establish  tiie  materiality  of  the  soul,  is 
ibunded  originally  in  uncertainty,  and  absolutely  incapable  of 
sroof :  for  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  such  a  substratum  ex- 
ists, it  plainly  cannot  be  proved  that  the  soul  is  such  a  sub- 
itratum,  connected  with  its  properties. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  doctrine  as  it  is  presented 
:o  us  by  reason.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account 
arbich  is  given  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 
.    Here  I  observe, 

1.  That  all  other  thinking  beings,  of  which  we  have  any 
tttowledge,  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  Immaterial. 

Beside  ourselves,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  think- 
ing beings,  except  God  and  angels.  Both  these  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  '  spirits '  in  the  Scriptures,  in  a  plain  and  direct 
distinction  from  matter.  That  God.  is  an  immaterial  being 
will  not  be  questioned.  That  angels  are  immaterial,  ^as  repre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures,  is  so  obvious,  thsit  so  far  as  I  know,  it 
never  has  been  questioned.  Dr.  Priestly,  the  principal  mo- 
dem champion  for  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  was  so  sensible 
that  this  is  the  Scriptural  exhibition  of  this  subject,  that  he 
has  laboured  hard  to  disprove  the  existence  of  any  such  beings 
■s  angels ;  because  he  saw  their  existence,  as  separate  spirits, 
wonld  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  his  scheme ;  and  because  he  thought  it  easier  to  disprove 
their  existence  absolutely,  than  to  evince  that  they  were  mate- 
rial. In  doing  the  former,  he  had  however  to  face  a  great 
raidtitude  of  express  assertions  contained  in  the  bible,  declar- 
ing the  existence  of  such  beings ;  and  a  multitude  of  historical 
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accounts,  affirming  in  the  same  direct  manner  their  charader, 
stations  and  employments ;  together  with  their  appearance  m4 
i^ncy,  often  repeated  in  the  affairs  of  tfiis  worid.  If  ho 
thought  this  the  easier  task  of  the  two,  as  he  evidently  did,  ir 
is  clear  that  the  latter,  viz,  the  proof  that  angels  are  materiri, 
was  in  his  view  a  task  absolutely  hopeless.  In  truth,  erciy 
thing  attributed  to  angels  in  the  scriptures,  refutes  and  d»> 
stroys  every  supposition  of  their  materiality. 

But,  if  God,  if  angels  are  thinking  beings,  and  at  tb 
same  time  immaterial,  the  argimient  from  analogy  stn»igtf 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  all  other  thinking  beings  are  i 
terial  also.  Nor  is  there  one  valid  objection  against  the  i 
materiality  of  the  human  soul  which  will  not  lie  with  eqad 
force  against  that  of  angels,  and  that  of  the  Creator.  Itii 
true,  neither  of  these  beings  is  united  to  a  body ;  but  boll 
God  and  angels  are  possessed  of  the  power  of  acting  npoi 
matter,  and  controlling  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  wk 
This  being  admitted,  as  it  plainly  must  be  without  a  question, 
the  only  real  difficulty  concerning  the  connection  of  soul  ui 
body  is  removed,  and  there  can  remain  no  solid  objedioi 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  derived  from  tlai 
source. 

2.  TTie  souls  of  men  are  in  tJie  Scriptures  declared  to  k 
immaterial 

The  Scriptures  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  two  ways ; — in  ex- 
press Assertions,  and  in  Facts. 

(1)  In  express  Assertions. 

In  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  David  says,  '  Into  thine  hand  I  comnnt 
my  sjtirit.'  These  words  were  repeated  by  our  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  immediately  before  he  expired.  In  the  same 
manner  St.  Stephen,  immediately  before  his  death,  prayed  to 
Christ  in  these  words ;  *  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit*  That 
both  these  forms  of  phraseology  have  a  real  and  important 
meaning,  cannot  be  disputed;  nor  that  those  who  uttered 
them  understood  what  that  meaning  was,  and  used  then 
with  the  most  exact  propriety :  one  of  them  being  Christ;  die 
other  two,  David,  an  inspired  prophet,  and  Stephen,  •  aman 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Let  me  then  ask;  what  is  this  moan- 
ing? What  does  the  word  Spirit,  in  these  passages,  signify? 
Certainly  it  does  not  signify  the  body.  It  will  not  be  plte- 
tended  that  this  can  be  the  meaning.     Much  less  does  it 
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giiify  that  organization  of  the  body,  which  Dr.  Priestly  con- 
ders  as  being  especially  the  soul.  Cer&unly  it  does  not 
itend  the  breath ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  of 
lese  persons  wished  to  commend  to  Grod  the  last  portion  of 
or  which  he  breathed.     What  then  does  it  intend  ?    There 

no  other  altematire  but  this ;  that  it  intends  the  immaterial 
ml ;  the  thinking,  conscious  being. 

This  is  completely  evinced  by  that  remaricable  phraseology, 
ith  which  the  Hebrews  customarily  declared  the  death  of  a 
an ;  *  He  gave  up  the  ghost.'  That  this  phrase  denoted,  in 
le  mouths  of  those  who  used  it,  the  yielding  up  of  the  imma- 
rial  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God,  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  it 
$  voluntarily  doubted.  Should  it  be  doubted,  Solomon  has 
3termined  Uie  point  beyond  a  debate.  *  Then,'  says  he  (that 
,  immediately  after  death)  '  shall  the  dust,*  or  ^body,  *  return 
( the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  who 
ive  it.'  Here  the  whole  Hebrew  doctrine  is  declared  on  this 
ibject,  and  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body  com- 
letely  established :  for  of  the  one  it  is  asserted,  that  it '  shall 
ftom  to  the  earth  ;  *  and  of  the  other,  *  that  it  shall  return  to 
bd.'  As  the  dust  or  body  contains  all  that  is  material  in 
an  :  so  it  is  certain  that  all  this,  after  death,  '  returns  to  the 
irth.'  But  it  is  equally  certain  that '  the  spirit'  does  not  re- 
im  to  the  earth,  but  'unto  God;'  and  is  therefore  some- 
dng  totally  distinct  from  the  body,  or  the  material  part  of  man. 
his  is  therefore,  unquestionably,  the  true  meaning  of  the  He- 
rew  phrase, '  giving  up  the  ghost ; '  and  of  these  expressions  of 
Br  Saviour,  David,  and  Stephen.  This  phraseology,  it  should 
9  remembered,  is  always  used  by  the  Spirit  of  truth;  and  is 
losen  by  him  to  convey  to  us  just  ideas  concerning  this  sub- 
ct  It  is  therefore  really  just,  and  is  exactly  expressive  of 
lat  which  is  true. 

In  Isaiah  xxxi.  3,  the  prophet  says,  *  For  the  Egyptians  are 
en,  and  not  God;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit.' 
[ere  the  distinction  between  flesh,  or  body,  and  spirit  is  so 
ainly,  as  well  as  intentionally  marked,  that  the  passage  can 
^A  no  comment. 

In  Genesis  xxv.  8,  it  is  said, '  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the 
lost — and  was  gathered  to  his  people.'  This  by  a  thought- 
ss  reader  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Abraham  was  bu- 
sd  with  his  fathers.     But  this  is  an  entire  misconception :  for 
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the  fothers  of  Abraham  were  buried  several  hundred  miki 
from  him ;  some  in  Chaldea,  and  Terah  in  Haran  in  Mesopo- 
tamia :  whereas  Abraham  was  buried  in  the.  cave  of  Macpelal^ 
in  Canaan.    The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  i^  wa 
gathered  to  the  assembly  of  the  blessed,  and  particularly  to 
those  good  men  among  his  ancestors,  who  were  united  to  that 
assembly.     In  this  manner  the  prophets  themselves  explain  it 
Job  says,  *  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down,  but  he  shall  not  be 
gathered.'    Christ,  in  Isaiah  xlix.  5,  says  '  Though  Israel  be 
not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.' 
In  the  same  manner  is  the  phrase  explained  by  Jeremiah  and 
EzekieL     But  the  body  of  Abraham  was  changed  to  dost 
in  the  cave  of  Macpelah :  while  somethiog  beside  that  bodj, 
that  is,  the  immaterial  spirit,  was  gathered  to  this  divine  as- 
sombly.     Accordingly,  Christ  announces  to  his  disciples,  diat 
they  shall '  sit  down  in  the  kingdom-  of  God,  with  Abraham, 
with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob ;'  concerning  each  of  whom  it  was 
abo  said,  *  that  he  was  gathered  unto  his  people.*    Accordingly 
ako,  God  says  to  Moses,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  tbe 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.'     Christ  alleges  these 
words  as  unquestionable  proof  of  the  ait»<rr»a(s,  or  future  sqHt 
rate  existence  of  spirits ;  and  subjoins  to  his  proof  this  un- 
answerable argument,  which  the  Sadducees,  the  materialists  oi 
that  day,  durst  not  attempt  to  dispute ;  '  for  God  is  not  tbe 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.'     In  other  words,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living  beings,  when  this  declara- 
tion was  made  by  God  to  Moses. 

Accordingly  also,  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Laza- 
rus, informs  us  that  Lazarus  was,  after  his  death,  '  carried  bj 
angels  to  Abraham's  bosom:'  Lazarus  being  gathered  to  Us 
people,  as  Abraham  was  to  his;  and  both  being  united  to  the 
assembly  of  the  blessed. 

This  parable  is  itself  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  tbe 
doctrine  for  which  I  contend.  In  it  Dives  and  Lazarus  are 
both  asserted  to  have  died,  and  to  have  entered  the  fatore 
world  as  separate  spirits,  while  the  *  five  brethren'  of  DiTes 
were  living,  and  of  course,  while  their  bodies  were  both  mas- 
ses of  putrefaction  in  this  world.  No  exhibition  can  be  clearer, 
or  more  unexceptionable  than  this. 

It  has  however  been  objected,  that  this  is  a  parabolic  re- 
presentation;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
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as  decisive  on  this  point.  Nothing  could  more  stroiiglj  prove 
the  decisive  influence  of  this  parable  on  the  question,  in  the 
eye  of  the  objector  himself,  than  his  recourse  to  this  pitiful 
subterfuge.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  truth  of 
a  parable  does  not  demand  the  reality  of  the  persons,  or  the 
historical  facts  which  it  contains.  But  that  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it.are  equally  true  with  those  of  the  literal  texts, 
must  be  admitted  by  every  man  who  does  not  choose  to  say, 
that  Christ  in  his  parables  is  a  teacher  of  falsehood.  The  doc- 
trine therefore,  that  spirits  exist  in  a  separate  state,  is  as  cer- 
tainly declared  here  as  it  can  be  by  words. 

To  the  Thief,  just  ready  to  expire  on  the  cross,  our  Saviour 
said,  '  To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.'  The  body 
of  the  thief  was  that  day  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  grave. 
Of  course,  his  soul  or  spirit  was  that  which  went  to  paradise 
with  the  Redeemer.  The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  have  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  irresistible  force  of  this  text  by  two 
comments,  still  more  pitiful  than  the  subterfuge  above  men- 
tioned. The  first  is  that  the  word,  '  to  day,'  refers  to  the  time 
of  our  Savioui^s  speaking,  and  not  to  the  time  when  the  thief 
was  to  be  with  him  in  paradise.  On  this  I  shall  only  ask  my 
opponent.  Whether  he  really  believes  that  our  Saviour  said 
thus :  I  speak  to  thee  to-day,  and  not  yesterday,  nor  to-mor- 
row ?  The  other  explanation  is,  that  as  in  the  eternity  of  God 
one  day  is  the  same  thing  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day,  Christ  meant  by  the  word  '  to  day'  the  same 
thing  with  that  eternity.  On  this  comment  I  shall  only  ask. 
Whether  the  dying  Saviour  spoke  to  the  dying  man  language 
which  he  intended  he  should  understand,  and  which  he  could 
understand ;  or  whether  he  spoke  to  him  language  'which  he 
could  not  possibly  understand,  and  by  which  Christ  knew  he 
would  certainly  be  deceived  ? 

St.  Paul,  in  2  Corinthians  v.  6,  says,  *  Therefore  we  are  al- 
ways confident,  knowing  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the 
body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord.  We  are  confident,  I  say, 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  firom  the  body,  and  to  be  pre- 
sent with  the  Lord.'  In  this  passage  the  apostle  declares  ex- 
pressly, that  to  be  *  at  home  in  the  body'  is  to  be  '  absent  from 
the  Lord;'  and  that  to  be  '  absent  from  the  body'  is  to  be 
*  present  with  the  Lord.'  But  according  to  the  scheme  which 
I  am  opposing,  the  bod;  is  the  whole  man :  and  therefore,  if 
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the  man  is  ever  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  his  body  most  b« 
present ;  and  if  his  body  be  absent,  the  man  must  be  absent 
also;  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  apostle. 
To  be  absent  from  the  body  is,  on  this  plan,  phraseology  with- 
out meaning ;  because  there  is  nothing  but  the  body.    Thii 
passage  is  therefore  an  explicit  declaration,  that  man  is  some- 
thing beside  body ;  distinct  from  it ;  capable  of  being  separa- 
ted, or  absent  from  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  separation, 
of  being  '  present  with  the  Lord.'    This  something  also  he 
elsewhere  declares  to  be  conscious,  and  capable  of  enjoj^ment : 
for  he  says,  that  to  be  thus  present  with  Christ  is  a  far  better 
state  than  the  present.     This  something,  therefore,  thus  capa- 
ble of  being  absent  from  the  body,  is  an  imnutterial  spirit :  for 
beside  body  or  matter,  my  opponents  will  agree  Aat  there  is 
nothing  except  spirits. 

(2)  The  Scriptures  give  an  unansioerable  proof  hy  Facts, 
that  the  satd  U  immateriaL 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John  furnishes  many  spedmens  of 
this  nature.     In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  prophecy,  be  saw 
*  four  and  twenty  elders,'  surrounding  the  throne  of  the  Ma- 
jesty in  the  heavens.     In  the  seventh  chapter  he  infoims  xa, 
that  he  '  beheld  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  num- 
ber, of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people  and  tongues, 
standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,'  uniting  with  the  An- 
gels, the  Eiders,  and  the  four  Living  Ones,  in  the  worsh^)  of 
God,  and  the  everlasting  ascription  of  praise  and  gloiy  to  bis 
name.     Upon  this  he  asked  the  angel  interpreter  who  these 
persons  were  J   The  angel  informed  him,  that  they  were  those 
'  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  who  had  washed  thdr 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  that 
therefore  the}'  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him 
day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  that  they  shall  neither  hunger 
nor  thirst,  nor  suffer  any  more  ;  but  shall  be  fed  by  the  liamb 
with  living  bread,  and  led  unto  fountains  of  living  waters.' 
No  ingenuity  of  interpretation,  no  skill  at  evasion  will  enable 
any  man  to  satisfy  even  himself,  if  he  will  take  all  the  parts 
of  these  accounts  together,  that  they  can  mean  any  thing  less 
or  more,  than  that  these  persons  were  all  separate  spirits. 
Elders  are  men ;  those  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  are  men,  and  can  be  no  other  than  men.     Men  wbo 
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are  around  the  throne  of  God,  and  *  before  his  throne ;'  who 
are  '  brought  out  of  great  tribulation;'  who  '  serve  him  day 
and  night  in  his  temple ;'  who  '  hunger,  thirst,  and  suffer  no 
more  ;'  who  '  feed  on  the  bread,  and  drink  the  water  of  life ;' 
and  who  sustain  all  these  characters,  and  do  all  these  things, 
while  the  world  yet  remains,  and  many  ages  before  its  termi- 
nation, are  men  in  the  heavens.  They  are  therefore  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  or  their  separate  spirits.  I  leave  my  antagonists 
to  choose  which  side  of  the  alternative  they  please. 

But  if  a  doubt  can  remain,  St.  John  has  himself  settled  it ; 
for  in  the  sixth  chapter  and  ninth  verse,  he  says,  '  And  when 
he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testi- 
mony which  they  held  ;  and  white  robes  were  given  unto  every 
one  of  them."  The  like  phraseology  is  also  used.  Revelations 
XX.  4.  Now  let  me  ask,  what  was  it  which  John  saw  ?  That 
they  were  persons,  or  intelligent  beings,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
that  they  have  been  once  slain,  and  are  therefore  men,  is 
equally  certain ;  that  they  are  glorified  persons  is  also  certain ; 
that  they  are  '  souls,'  or  separate  spirits  is  certain ;  because 
the  apostle  has  said  sq,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  said  so.  It 
is  therefore  true.  It  is  also  certain,  from  the  whole  account 
given  by  the  Scriptures  at  large  concerning  this  subject ;  for 
we  know,  '  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
Gi>d.'  Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things  passed  in  vision, 
and  that  they  were  not  real  exhibitions  of  facts  ;  the  book  being 
a  symbolical  representation,  and  not  a  real  account  of  facts : 
I  answer,  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  granting  it ;  although  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  that  every  one  of  the  things  which  I  have 
mentioned,  was  strictly  a  matter  of  fact.  At  the  same  time, 
the  argument  stands  on  the  same  basis  upon  either  scheme. 
If  the  representation  be  considered  as  strictly  symbolical,  still 
the  doctrines  which  it  contains  are  all  exactly  true.  This  is 
all  for  which  I  contend;  and  this  must  be  conceded  by  my 
opponents,  unless  they  are  willing  to  charge  God  with  having 
taught  falsehood  to  mankind. 

In  exact  accordance  with  these  observations,  St.  Paul  ob- 
serves, 1  Thessalonians  iv.  14,  '  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died,  and  rose  again  ;  even  so  them  also  who  sleep  in  Jesus, 
will  God  bring  with  him;'  that  is,  when  '  the  Lord  shall  de- 
scend,' as  he  mentions  in  the  next  verse  but  one, '  from  heaven 
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with  a  shout,'  with  the  innumerable  company  of  angeb ;  God 
shall  bring  with  him  to  this  worid  the  isipirits  of  just  mea  made 
perfect,  and  re-unite  their  bodies  to  them ;  and  they,  and  those 
followers  of  Christ  who  shall '  remain  alive '  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  *  shall  be  caught  up  together  to  meet  the  Iiord  in  tbe 
air.'  A  great  multitude  of  these  very  persons  are  tho«e  g^on- 
fied  saints,  whom  John  saw  when  he  was  admitted  to  that 
happy  world. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  facts  specified  in  the  paiaUe  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  as  an  example  under  this  head ;  althongk 
I  think  they  might  be  fairly  insisted  on  as  jfiirnishing  such  an 
example.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  ano- 
ther specimen,  which  is  certainly  secured,  if  in  the  view  «f 
prejudice  any  thing  can  be  secured,  from  evasion  and  caviL 

When  Christ  was  transfigured  on  the  Mount,  there  were 
present  with  him  Moses  and  Elias,  '  who  appeared  in  gioi;, 
and  talked  with  him,  and  spake  of  his  decease  which  he  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem.'  The  body  of  Elias  was  changed, 
when,  he  was  conveyed  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But 
the  body  of  Moses  was  buried  by  the  hand  of  God  *  in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,.  over  against  Beth-Peor ;'  and  wiD 
rise  hereafter  with  other  bodies  of  the  saints,  at  the  general 
resurrection.  Yet  Moses  was  actually  on  this  Mount  in 
company  with  Elias.  If  Moses  when  he  thus  appeared  was 
not  a  separate  spirit,  I  leave  it  to  my  antagonists  to  tell  ns 
what  he  was. 

Thas  I  have  summarily  considered  this  subject,  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  both  by  Scripture  and  reason.  If  the  things 
which  I  have  said  have  the  same  weight  and  conclusiveness 
in  the  minds  of  others  which  they  have  in  my  own,  it  must  be 
admitted  by  them  as  unquestionably  evident  from  both  sources 
of  proof,  not  only  that  the  soul  is  not  material,  but  that  the 
doctrine  of  its  materiality  is  sustained  by  no  solid  argument 
whatever.  Reason  furnishes  none  :  the  Scriptures  furnish 
none.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  had  the  doctrine  been 
considered  by  itself  only,  and  not  been  thought  necessaiy  for 
the  support  of  some  system,  it  would  probably  never  have 
been  adopted  by  any  man  living.  I  know  not  that  it  was 
ever  adopted  by  itself,  or  on  account  of  any  evidence  which 
was  supposed  to  attend  it,  when  considered  singly,  or  as  un- 
connected  with  other  doctrines.     It  seems  ^ways  to  ha^c 
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m  taken  iip»  either  as  subsidiary  to  the  sappoit  of  other 
rts  of  a  systdm,  or  as  necessarily  flowing  from  other  doo- 
les,  considered  as  abeady  established,  and  as  being  incon- 
tent  in  themselves  with  the  immateriality  of  the  seal.  Dr. 
iestley  appears  to  have  adopted  this  scheme  for  thefcuoner 
these  reasons ;  viz.  because  he  thought  the  materiality  of 
>  soul  necessary  to  the  siq>port  of  those  parts  of  hia  systen^ 
dch  respect  the  character  of  the  Redeemer.  This  at  least 
die  fact,  if  I  understand  his  own  language.  Athebts  have 
ibraced  this  doctrine,  becaose  they  were  driven  to  it  by 
3  fundamental  principles  of  their  system.  There  is  always 
rational  su^icion  concerning  the  soundness  and  evidence 
doctrines  taken  up  on  these  grounds. 

A  single  observation  shall  conclude  this  Discourse. 

We  see  here,  one  remarkabk  instance  of  the  agreement  of 
e  Scriptures  with  common  sense. 

All  nations  have  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  human  soul 
an  immaterial  being,  wholly  distinct  from  the  body.  I  do 
•t  intend,  that  ignorant  nations  have  formed  a  system  or  a 
ience  on  this  subject;  nor  that  a  savage  could  correctly 
fine  or  explain  his  views  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  them  unobjec- 
inable  in  the  eye  of  a  philosopher.  But  I  intend,  that  im- 
iteriality,  and  distinction  from  the  body,  are  essential  parts 

all  his  opinions  concerning  the  soul.    When  I  mention  this 

the  doctrine  of  all  nations,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean, 
it  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  but  that  the  existing  excep- 
ms  are,  at  least  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  few  and  insignifi- 
nt  with  respect  to  this  question.  The  Aborigines  of  this 
untry,  for  example,  believed  that,  although  they  buried  the 
•dy  of  a  friend,  and  left  it  to  moulder  into  dust,  the  friend, 
e  man  lived  still,  and  went  to  a  happier  world.  This  man 
erefore  was  not  the  body,  for  that  was  in  the  grave ;  but 
IS  an  immaterial  and  separate  spirit ;  the  living,  thinking 
ing,  which  controlled  and  actuated  that  body. 

Exactly  the  same  in  substance,  and  altogether  more  perfect 

manner  and  degree,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
lis  harmony  between  the  Scriptures  and  common  sense  was 
leed  to  be  presumed ;  for  God  is  the  origin  of  both.    Hence 

all  cases,  so  far  as  the  views  of  common  sense  extend,  they 
3  exactly  accordant  with  the  Scriptures.     Philosophy  has 
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opposed  the  Scriptures  often :  common  sense  never.  Ao 
inglj '  the  common  people '  of  the  Jewish  nation '  gladly  1 
Christ,'  in  the  great  body  of  instances,  and  his  apostles 
him ;  in  spite  of  ail  their  prejudices,  and  the  influence  of 
rulers ;  and  often  awed  those  rulers,  so  as  to  restrain  i 
from  the  violence  which  they  intended.  On  the  other  li 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  still  more  the  Sadducees 
jected  their  doctrines  almost  absolutely,  notwithstanding 
confirmation  of  them  by  their  own  Scriptures.  In  the  i 
manner  have  the  common  people  in  Christian  countries  g 
rally,  when  left  to  themselves,  adhered  to  the  genuine  scb 
of  the  gospel :  while  the  numerous  heresies  which  ha?e 
turbed  the  church,  and  misled  mankind,  have  been,  alo 
without  an  exception,  the  offspring  of  Philosophy. 
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THE    SOUL   NOT   A    CHAIN 


or 


IDEAS  AND  EXERCISES. 


AND   THB     LORD    GOD     FORMED     MAN     OF    THE    DUST   OF 

THE   GROUND,    AND     BRKATHKD     INTO    HIS    NOSTRILS 

THE    BREATH    OF   LIFE,    AND    MAN    BECAME   A    LIVING 

SOUL. 

GENESIS   II.  7. 

In  my  last  Discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  Nature 
of  the  hiunan  Soul.  Concerning  this  subject  I  remarked, 
thai  there  were  three  entirely  different  opinions. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  then 
Oientioned,  is.  That  man  is  an  immaterial  substance;  an  intel- 
Hgent,  voluntary  being ;  the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author 
^>f  actions,  and  destined  to  immortality. 

The  second  is.  That  man  is  a  material,  thinking,  voluntary 
^ing ;  differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  ef- 
fects, from  other  material  substances.  Some  of  those  who 
^old  this  scheme  believe  him  immortal,  while  others  limit  his 
Existence  to  the  present  world. 

The  third  is.  That  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  sue- 
f^ession  or  chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  express  themselves,  of 
ideas  and  exercises. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  proposed  the  following  plan, 
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viz.  to  prove  the  ^t  of  these  doctrines,  by  disproving  tbi 
two  last :  observing,  that  as  one  of  the  three  is  nnqueslioBabl^ 
true,  if  the  two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  true  of  courBe. 

The  second,  which  asserts  the  soul  to  be  inaterial,  I  dm 
considered  at  length. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  third,  wUdi 
asserts.  That  the  soul  is  a  mere  succession,  or  chainj  cf  uhat 
and  exercises. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  arguments  agaiiist  this  doc- 
trine in  form,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  oa  the  princi- 
pal reason  alleged  against  the  reception  of  the  first  of  these 
schemes ;  or  that  which  I  consider  as  the  true  one»  and  made 
particularly  the  foundation  of  the  reception  of  the  third.  This 
reason,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed  of  it  (and  I  have  heard 
it  alleged  by  the  ablest  philosopher  among  all  those  whom  I 
have  known  to  adopt  this  scheme,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,) 
is  the  following ;  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  any  thiag 
in  ourselves,  beyond  our  ideas  and  exercises.  Of  these  we  are 
conscious  and  certain ;  but  of  a  supposed  substance  in  whick 
these  are  inherent,  a  cause  whence  they  proceed,  an  agent 
who  is  the  author  of  them,  we  have  no  conception.  Thb 
argument,  reduced  to  a  general  form,  will  stand  thus ;  Thai 
nothing  exists,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  For  un- 
doubtedly, if  the  argument  is  conclusive,  or  has  weight,  when 
alleged  against  the  existence  of  man  as  an  agent,  substance, 
or  cause ;  it  will  have  tho  same  weight  or  conclusiveness, 
against  the  existence  of  every  other  agent,  cause,  or  substance; 
and  in  a  word,  against  the  existence  of  every  thing  of  whid 
we  cannot  form  a  conception. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  length  to  which  we  shal 
necessarily  be  carried  by  the  adoption  of  this  supposed  prin- 
ciple. 

Of  God,  the  original  Existence,  from  whom  all  things  ebe 
are  derived,  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  (and  Reason  subjoiBS 
her  fullest  attestation  to  what  is  said) '  Canst  thou  by  searck- 
ing  find  out  God;  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  per- 
fection?' '  It,'  that  is,  this  subject,  '  is  high  as  heaven,  wU^ 
canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know?  The 
measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the 
sea.'     Concerning  the  omnipresence  and  omniscience  oi  this 
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great  Being,  Dayid  exclaims,  '  Such  knowledge  is  too  won- 
derfill  for  me ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  nnto  it'  According 
to  the  abovementioned  principle,  all  that  which  we  cannot  un- 
derstand concerning  God  has  no  existence,  and  must  stand  for 
nothing.  But  how  little  do  we  understand  concerning  God : 
particularly,  of  the  nature  of  that  exalted  Being ;  his  injBuence 
as  a  cause,  and  his  mode  of  operating.  To  apply  the  argu- 
ment to  the  case  in  hand :  it  is,  undoubtedly,  at  least  as  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  an  Infinite  agent  as  a  finite  one.  If  then 
we  are  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  finite  agent,  because  we  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  substance  of  such  a  being,  or  the 
modes  in  which  he  operates,  or  the  power  which  he  possesses 
of  producing  effects ;  then  we  must  also  deny  the  existence  of 
an  Infinite  agent,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  ;  since  it  is  per- 
fectly plain,  that  we  can  no  more  form  any  conception  of  these 
tilings  in  Him. 

Nor  shall  we  have  any  happier  success  in  our  inquiries  con- 
oeming  attributes  and  operations.     Grod  styles  himself  merci« 
ftd,  gracious,  true,  faithful,  and  just ;  and  we  uniformly  at- 
tribute to  him  mercy,  grace,  wisdom,  truth,  faithfulness,  and 
justice.    These  names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  certain  things 
which  they  indicate ;  things  which  in  fiEict  exist.     In  the  same 
manner  also  they  are  considered  by  God  himself,  as  is  evident 
6om  this  plain  reason :  that  he  adopts  them  to  express  his 
views  to  mankind,  as  they  adopt  them  toexpress  theirs  to  each 
oflier ;  and  does  not  indicate  what,  if  the  case  were  otherwise, 
veracity  plainly  demands  ;  that  he  uses  them  in  a  manner  di- 
verse from  that  in  which  they  are  used  by  men.     What  then 
is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?    What  for  example  is  Truth 
in  God  ?    There  are  but  two  answers  which  can  be  given  to 
the  question.     One  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken  truth  ; 
and  the  other,  that  there  is  in  him  a  cause,  disposition  or  pro- 
pensity, which  induces  or  inclines    him  to  speak  truth.     It 
liardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  former  of  these  is 
Yery  rarely  intended,  when  we  speak  of  the  Veracity  of  God ; 
nnd  the  latter,  almost  always.     As  this  cannot  but  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  man,  so  it  is  expressly  declared  in  many  parts 
of  the  Scriptures.     St.  Paul,  speaking  concerning  the  oath 
of  God  to  Abraham,  says,  that  *  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
lie.'    Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  mere  fact  that  God 
has  invariably  spoken  truth  heretofore,  infers  not  in  any  de- 
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gree  an  impossibility  that  he  should  lie  hereafter.  All  wluck 
can  be  said  concerning  this  fact  is,  that  it  gives  us  satufactoij 
reason  to  conclude  that  he  will  not  The  impossibility  of  hk 
speaking  falsehood  is  supposed  by  us  to  exist,  where  it  most 
necessarily  exist,  if  at  all,  in  the  cause  which  induces  him  to 
speak  truth;  that  is,  in  the  moral  attribute  of  his  nature, 
commonly  called  Truth  or  Veracity.  If  there  be  nothing  is 
his  nature  which,  as  a  cause,  influences  him  to  speak  troth; 
then  his  speaking  truth  heretofore  has  been,  and  his  speaking 
truth  heieafter,  if  he  should  in  fact  speak  it,  will  be  a  mere 
contingency.  If  then  '  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie;*  it  is 
so  for  this  reason  only,  that  there  is  in  his  nature  a  cause 
which  invariably  produces  truth  in  him,  as  its  proper  and  uu- 
form  effect ;  viz.  the  moral  attribute  of  truth  or  veracity. 

But  of  thb  cause,  what  conception  ate  we  able  to  form! 
Plainly,  none  at  all.  Its  effects  are  all  that  we  know ;  and 
from  these  only,  or  from  its  connection  with  other  moral  attri- 
butes, do  we  argue  even  its  existence.  Shall  we  then  deoj 
this  attribute  to  God ;  and  say  that  all  which  we  mean,  and 
all  which^e  means,  when  he  is  called  a  God  of  truth,  is,  that 
he  has  invariably  spoken  truth  hitherto.  There  was  a  period 
in  duration  when  he  had  not  spoken  at  all ;  because  there  was 
no  being  beside  himself,  and  therefore  none  to  whom  ho 
could  speak.  But  will  any  man  say  he  was  not  then  as  tmlj 
and  entirely  as  at  any  period  afterwards,  a  God  of  truth  ? 

Nor  shall  we  be  materially  more  successful  in  our  inquiries 
concerning  operations,  than  concerning  attributes  and  agents. 
Christ  declares  that  every  man  who  '  sees  the  kingdom  of  God, 
must  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God.*  But  what  concep- 
tion are  we  able  to  form  of  regeneration,  beyond  the  mere 
fact.  Christ  himself  teaches  us  in  his  allusion  to  the  wind,  in 
the  same  discourse,  that  we  are  unconscious  alike  of  the  man- 
ner in  which,  and  the  Agent  by  whom  it, is  produced.  Shall 
we  then  deny  the  fact,  that  man  is  thus  regenerated  ?  What 
is  true  of  the  attribute  of  truth,  thus  considered,  and  of  Ae 
operation  by  which  the  new  birth  is  thus  formed  in  man,  is 
equally  true  of  other  attributes  and  other  operations. .  Univer- 
sally, substance,  causation,  and  modus  operandi,  lie  whoHj 
beyond  our  reach.  But  shall  we  on  this  account  deny  the 
facts ;  or  assert  that  there  are  no  causes  to  produce  them  I 
In  the  former  onsn,  wc  shall  annihilate  the  universe  at  onco; 
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id  in  the  latter,  pronounce  every  fact  to  be  a  mere  contin- 
5ncy. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  argument  on  which  the 
iheme   concerning  the  human  soul,  opposed  in  this  discourse, 

founded,  does  not  contribute,  even  in  the  remotest  manner, 
» support  it.  It  appears  also,  that  according  to  this  argument, 
le  very  fundamental  principles  of  all  science  must  be  given 
p»  as  a  collection  of  palpable  absurdities. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer 
ome  direct  arguments  against  this  scheme. 

1.    It  is  directly  contrary  to  the  natural  conceptions  of 
umkind,  and  is  therefore  fahe. 

Every  man  living,  naturally  and  originally  conceives,  that 
le  himself  is  a  being,  a  substance,  an  agent ;  immediately  the 
[object  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  cause  and  author  of  his 
volitions  and  actions.  By  his  preceding  thoughts,  volitions, 
ind  actions,  he  feels  conscious  to  himself  that  he  influences,  in 
I  great  variety  of  ways,  those  which  succeed ;  and  that  by  his 
jMist  and  present  conduct  he  so  influences  his  future  conduct, 
that  it  would  never  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influence.  '  At 
the  same  time  he  is  equally  conscious,  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  past  thoughts,  and  the  author  of  past  conduct,  during  a  pe- 
tiod  which  he  denominates  his  life.  This  he  considers  himself 
as  knowing,  by  means  of  the  evidence  termed  remembrance ; 
BQd  regards  himself  as  having  had,  from  the  utmost  limit  of 
that  period,  a  continued  being.  This  he  witnesses  every  day  by 
saying,  '  I  was  the  subject  of  such  and  such  thoughts,  and  the 
mthor  of  such  and  such  conduct  and  designs,  at  such  and  such 
imes : '  denoting,  that  the  something  which  he  calls  '  /,'  and 
^hich  he  considers  as  a  living,  acting  existence,  was  in  being 
it  these  several  times,  and  has  had  a  continued  being  to  the 
>resent  time.  He  does  not  say,  '  Such  an  idea  existed  at 
nich  a  time ;  such  a  volition,  such  an  exercise  or  .action : '  but 
hat  *  /,'  a  certain  something,  totally  distinct  from  the  idea  or 
he  exercise,  '  was  the  subject  of  that  idea  or  exercise,  the 
mthor  of  it ;  the  agent  by  whom  it  was  performed,  or  brought 
4>  pass.'  Whether  this  be  not  the  only  course  of  thinking 
idopted  by  us  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I  appeal  to  every 
nember  of  this  assembly  to  decide :  for  he  will  find  the  proof 
complete  il  his  own  mind.     Thi;*  ciode  of  thinking  is  so  na- 
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tural  and  aeoessary  to  man,  that  no  other  mode  can,  withoat 
great  labour  and  pains-taking,  be  pursued  for  any  lAngth  nf 
time  by  any  man ;  if  indeed  it  can  be  thus  pursued  at  alL 

But  the  mode  of  thinkiug,  natural  to  tnan,  was  constUuM 
by  God  Maudf  and  inwrought  in  our  very  nature.  K  thea 
this  mode  is  erroneous,  God  has  produced  the  error  by  hisowa 
creative  act ;  and  is  himself  the  author  of  a  standing,  umveml 
delusion,  of  which  man  is  the  subject  alway :  not  by  any  Uas  of 
inclination,  but  by  the  original  constitution  of  his  nature.  Ii 
such  conduct  reconcileable  with  the  Divine  character;  irith 
that  perfect  sincerity,  with  that  infinite  love  of  truth,  wUeb  ob 
the  best  grounds  we  attribute  to  our  Maker  ?  {f  by  his  own 
voluntary  act  he  deludes  us  in  this  instance,  and  ik&o&uMM 
us  to  be  deluded ;  is  it  not  rationally  to  be  supposed,  that  be 
may  delude  us  in  any  and  every  other? 

Fiurther :  The  real  works  of  God,  whatever  they  are,  an 
undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  perfect  displays  of  ii$  dnih 
racter.  When,  therefore,  intelligent  creatures  conoeivo  of  Ms 
works  as  they  really  are ;  they  conceive  of  Him,  the  author 
of  them,  in  the  manner  most  honourable  to  himself,  til 
most  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  For  such  conceptions,  then, 
he  undoubtedly  formed  them.  Accordingly,  if  they  exercise 
their  faculty  of  understanding,  and  employ  their  powers  of 
conceiving,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  constituted, 
faithfully,  and  without  negligence ;  their  conceptions,  it  ongbt 
to  be  presumed,  will  be  right  and  true,  so  far  as  they  extend. 
Their  conceptions  may  be  very  few,  but  they  will  not  be  ne- 
cessarily erroneous.  They  may  mistake,  as  they  must  be  ig- 
norant with  regard  to  things  beyond  the  limits  of  their  capa- 
city ;  but  their  original  mode  of  conceiving  cannot  be  supposed 
to  lead  them  of  course  to  misconception.  If  the  contrary  be 
true,  then  God  has,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  led 
them  necessarily  to  misconceive  of  his  works ;  and  to  lepsi^ 
him  as  having  made,  not  the  things  which  he  has  really  made, 
but  totally  other  things ;  and  necessarily  to  conceive  of  baa 
in  a  totally  other  light,  than  that  in  which  he  would  be  exhi' 
bited  by  the  real  works  of  his  hands.  In  this  case,  they  are 
prevented  from  knowing  his  real  character  by  his  works,  the 
only  medium  through  which  it  can  be  known  at  all ;  and  are 
led  to  form  a  false  character  of  him,  from  that  constitutioD 
which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 
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Thk  argfument  is  not  a  little  illTi8trat4>(d  by  the  nature  of 
tmguage.  Lang^ge  was  originally  given  to  mankind  by 
Sod,  as  the  medium  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each 
dier.  It  is  therefore  unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium 
f  -  communication.  This  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
le  has  himself  used  it  to  communicate  his  own  thoughts  to 
umkind ;  and  used  it  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  in  which 
t  is  customarily  used  by  them.  But  all  languages  are  formed 
\n  the  scheme  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  real  beings, 
ttOed  men.  Such  beings,  particularly,  are  denoted  in  all 
ing^ages  by  the  personal  pronouns.  Each  of  these  expresses 
being,  an  ^ent,  who  thinks  and  acts ;  and  who  is  uniformly 
poken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting,  being ;  the  subject  of  qualities 
ind  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions.  Every 
tian  uses  language  in  this  manner.  In  the  same  manner 
jrod  uses  the  language  of  men ;  and  not  only  speaks  of  Am- 
)df  as  an  existing,  living,  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such 
md  such  manners ;  but  of  men  also  as  existing,  thinking  and 
ictiug,  as  really  as  himself.  To  this  scheme  every  part  of 
lang^ge  is  so  conformed,  that  no  man  can  possibly  discourse, 
Bven  for  a  few  minutes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conform  his 
language  to  the  scheme  which  I  am  opposing.  The  very 
abettors  of  it  are  obliged,  in  spite  of  their  philosophy,  to  speak 
ID  the  same  manner  with  that  of  other  men ;  and  must  form 
ft  new  language,  if  they  would  discourse  in  a  manner  accordant 
irith  their  philosophy. 

That  language  is  truly  expressive  of  the  manner  in  which 
men  really  think,  cannot  be*questioned.  Men  therefore  un- 
questionably think,  and  ever  have  thought:,  in  the  manner  t|^us 
slearly  exhibited  by  the  very  nature  of  their  language.  As 
this  language  was  originally  communicated,  and  has  since  been 
extensively  used,  by  God  himself;  it  is  rationally  concluded, 
that  the  thoughts  which  it  expresses  are  just  and  true. 

2.  Attributes  cannot  he  conceived  to  exist  ittdependently 
rf  substances,  or  of  something  in  which  they  inhere. 

No  man  conceives  that  extension,  solidity,  and  mobility, 
rnake  up  what  he  calls  matter ;  but  all  men  reg^urd  matter  ^s 
being  an  extended,  solid,  moveable  something ;  which  some- 
thing is  entirely  distinct  from  these  attributes,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject in  which  they  are  inherent.  By  the  abettors  of  this 
icheme  it  is  thought  to  be  an  objection  against  the  existence 
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of  substance,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  naiure.  Let  tkam 
try  whether  they  can  form  a  conception  of  an  idea,  paaefiam; 
an  independent  existence  ;  of  consciousness,  without  a  being 
to  be  conscious  ;  of  an  exercise,  without  any  thing  exercised, 
or  without  a  subject  of  that  exercise.  If  they  can  form  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  this*  kind,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
nounced to  possess  minds  of  a  very  pecuUar  structure. 

3.  This  scheme  destroys  personal  identity. 

An  idea  is  a  mere  event,  having  a  momentary  existence, 
and  then  perishing  for  ever.  Should  another  idea  aflerwanb 
exist,  exactly  resembling  it  in  every  thing  but  the  period  io 
which  it  exists,  it  would  not,  and  could  not  be  the  same ;  but 
would  differ  from  it,  in  consequence  of  being  separated  (root 
it  by  time,  just  as  if  the  two  ideas  were  to  co-exist,  and  wen 
separated  firom  each  other  by  place  and  number.  As  we  could 
not  say  in  the  latter  case,  that  the  two  ideas  were  but  one  jor 
the  same :  so  we  could  no  more  truly  say  this  in  the  fomer 
case.  An  example  will  make  this  subject  perfectly  familiar 
Two  equal. parts  of  space,  separated  from  each  other  by  inter 
vening  space,  are  numerically  different,  and  cannot  be  said, 
with  even  the  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  the  same :  but  are 
intuitively  discerned  to  be  distinct  from  each  other.  In  tk 
same  manner,  two  equal  parts  of  duration  separated  by  in- 
tervening duration,  are  irituitively  discerned  not  to  be  flie 
same ;  but  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The  hour 
between  eleven  and  twelve  which  existed  yesterday,  cannot 
re-exist  to-day,  or  hereafter ;  but  has  perished  for  ever ;  and 
cannot  be  recalled  even  by  God  himself,  since  its  re-existence 
would  involve  a  contradiction.  In  the  same  manner  it  in- 
volves a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  an  idea  which  existed 
yesterday  should  re-exist  to-day.  On  this  plan  therefore  Ac 
soul  of  man  has  no  continued  existence,  except  for  an  indiri- 
sible  moment ;  and  is  not  the  same  thing  which  it  was  the 
preceding  hour,  day,  or  year ;  but  has  varied  and  become  an 
absolutely  new  soul,  through  every  moment  which  has  passed 
since  it  was  created ;  and  will  continue  to  be  a  new  thing, 
every  moment  throughout  eternity. 

Should  it  be  alleged,  that  personal  identity  consists  in  con- 
sciousness ;  thirt  present  or  future  ideas  may  be  attended  witk 
a  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  those  which  are  past,  and 
ihdt  thus  identity  may  be  preserved :  I  answer,  that  Bishop 
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aeley  has  demonstrated,  and  any  man  of  reflection  may 
J  perceive  the  demonstration,  that  personal  identity  does 
and  cannot,  consist  in  consciousness.  Consciousness,  in- 
l  of  being  personal  identity,  is  only  the  evidence  of  it ; 
lay  be  easily  and  unanswerably  proved.  But  no  evidence 
exist  of  that  which  is  not  As  in  the  case  supposedy 
sfore,  there  is  no  such  identity  in  fact,  no  evidence  of  it 
axutt 

According  to  this  scheme,  itfoUows,  that  there  is  nothing 
%  can  be  punished  or  rewarded  by  God. 
coording  to  the  scriptures,  God  will  reward  and  punish 
and  that  only  which  is  the  subject  of  guilt ;  and  accord- 
both  to  the  scriptures  and  common  sense,  this  is  the  only 
table  mode  of  administration.  But  the  guilt  or  the  virtue, 
ther  be  imputable  to  a  mere  idea  or  exercise,  is  imput- 

only  to  those  ideas  and  exercises  which  existed  at  the 
when  the  guilt  or  the  virtue  existed.  But  these,  even  if 
hovld  allow  them  to  be  capable  of  punishment  or  reward, 
I  all  perished  before  the  day  of  trial,  and  can  never  exist 
ti.  That  part  of  the  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises  which 
exist  at  ihe  judgment,  will  have  begun  to  exist  after  the 
of  probation  is  ended,  and  cannot  be  chargeable  with 
;  which  existed  before  themselves  existed.  These  very 
s  also  will  perish  before  the  punishment  will  be  begun, 
will  not  be  the  ideas  actually  punished.  Other  ideas,  not 
I  then  in  existence,  but  which  will  have  begun  to  exist 
*  the  trial,  and  after  the  sentence,  will  be  the  things  by 
h  the  punishment  will  be  experienced.  Thus  the  whole 
rhat  is  intended  by  trial,  reward,  and  punishment,  accord- 
to  jthis  system,  amounts  to  this ;  that  there  are  many 
Ds  of  ideas  and  exercises,  successively  existing,  partly 
Dg  a  period  called  a  state  of  probation,  and  partly  during 
her  period  called  a  state  of  reward.  In  one  case,  the 
nning  of  a  chain  is  formed  of  virtuous  ideas  and  exer- 
I ;  and  the  end^  of  happy  ones :  in  another,  the  beginning 
nrmed  of  sinful  ideas  and  exercises  ;  and  the  end,  of 
irable  ones.  I  presume  this  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
ige  conception  of  the  creation  and  providence  of  God. 
According  to  this  scheme,  neither  guilt  nor  virtue  can  exist. 
n  all  the  views  which  have  been  formed  by  the  human 
I  concerning  vice  and  virtue,  or  if  this  is  saying  too  much, 
OL.  I.  2  c 
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in  those  which  haye  been  formed  by  common  sense,  it  iits 
been  universally  deemed  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
either,  that  a  natural  ability  to  choose  either  to  obey  or  dis- 
obey the  law  of  Grod,  should  precede  or  accompany  the  virtue 
or  the  vice ;  and  that  the  obedience  or  disobedience  shoiiU 
not   be,  in  the  natural  sense^  necessary.      Accordingly,  a 
finite  agent  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  possessed  of  under* 
standing  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  choose  that  which  m 
good  or  evil ;  that  which  was  conformed  or  not  confooned  i» 
the  law  under  which  he  was  placed.     Whenever  he  was  as* 
possessed  of  such  an  ability,  it  has  been  farther  supposed,  fhit 
he  was  incapable  of  either  virtue  or  vice.     Accoirding  to  dsi 
view  of  common  sense,  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  seosi 
everywhere  to  be  formed.   But  according  to  the  scheme  wlidi 
I  am  opposing,  each  idea  and  exercise  in  tbe  chain  is  fnh 
duced  by  an  immediate  creative  act  of  God,  and  must^^ 
natural  necessity,  be  what  it  is.     How,  let  me  ask,  cm  it,  • 
the  natural  sense  of  possibility,  be  otherwise  than  it  is!  b 
the  first  place,  an  idea  or  exercise,  itself  an  attribttte,  on 
never  be  the^  subject  of  the  attribute  of  power ;  and  can  Asfr 
fore  do  nothing  towards  rendering  itself  any  thing  betUi 
what  it  is.     Secondly,  it  is  not  in  existence  to  prevent  itfelT 
firom  being  what  it  is,  until  it  actually  becomes  possessed  tf 
its  proper  character ;  and  therefore  could  not,  on  this  accooBl, 
have  prevented  the  existence  of  this  ohamcter.     And  thinBf, 
it  is  made  what  it  is  by  Omnipotence,  which  nothing  ctt 
resist  or  oppose ;  and  therefore  is  what  it  is  by  the  most  per- 
fect natursd  necessity.    In  what  manner  an  idea  or  exenaie 
thus  created,  can  be  guilty  for  having  kn  existence  and  dv- 
racter  which  it  has  no  natural  power  to  avoid,  and  for  being 
what  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  creation,  I  confess  myself  wboDy 
unable  to  comprehend.   It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  tW 
all  preceding  volitions  and  ideas  have  perished,  antecedeotlf 
to  the  present  volition  or  idea ;  and  therefore,  if  we  concede 
that  they  were  capable  of  influence  while  they  existed,  tbf 
could  have  no  influence  on  that  which  is  present,  beoanse  it 
had  not  beg^  to  exist  until  after  they  had  perished.    Bsoh 
idea  and  exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  created  what  it  is,  isde- 
pendently  (rf^all  which  precede  it. 

6.  This  scheme  annihUaies  the  ij^uence  of  motives. 
Motives  in  their  nature  «re  addressed  to  bdngs,  supposed 
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l>e  capable  of  being  moved  or  inflttenced  by  flieiii.  But 
o^diog  to  this  scheme,  each  idea  and  exercise  is  fanmedi- 
ly  created  what  it  is  ;  and  derires  its  nature  and  ciiaraeter, 
from  any  preceding  motive,  but  ftotn  omnq>otence.  Mo^ 
«  can  be  addressed  only  to  things  existing  at  the  time 
an  lliey  are  addressed.  But  the  idea  or  exercise  wUob 
Its  at  that  time,  instantly  perishes ;  and  can  have  no  pov^ 
e  influence  on  the  nature  or  character  of  the  new  one 
!ch  succeeds  it  This  therefore,  whkh  the  motive  is  in^ 
ded  to  affect,  is  removed  by  the  nature  of  the  case  beyond 
possibility  of  being  affected  by  it.  Still,  6<Vd  addresses 
dives  in  his  word  to  mankind;  commends  them  for  being 
senced  by  them,  and  blames  them  for  not  being  thus  ltt<* 
iiiced.  How  can  this  be  consistent  v4th  the  justice  of 
d,  when  he  has  hhnself  made  it  absolutely  impossible  thAt 
'  such  influence  should  exist  ?  Besides,  if  the  influence  of 
Dotive  really  affected  the  preceding  idea,  and  in  the  natilW) 
things  it  were  possible  that  the  influence  should  ekteild  16 
succeeding  one ,  yet,  since  he  creates  the  sucoeedibg  OHe 
h  as  it  is,  it  is  plain  that  on  this  account  also,  no  such  iii- 
iiee  can  affect  it,  unless  in  direct  opposition  to  an  adt  of 
nipotence.  Motives  therefore  can  have  no  possible  in- 
Ace  on  man,  according  to  this  scheme ;  and  yet  God 
poses  them  to  man,  and  blames  and  punishes  him  for  not 
ag  influenced  by  them.  Can  this  be  supposed  of  the 
«tor? 

K  Mankind  receive  imprestions  from  each  other,  both  qf 
^ht  and  volition,  or  of  idea  and  exercise:  hut  ideas  and 
rdses  can  never  communicate  a  consciousness  of  their  ex- 
Hide  to  any  thing. 

to  communicate  is  an  act,  and  is  the  result  of  power.  But 
li  and  exercises  which  are  themselves  mere  acts,  cannot 
tibe  subjects  of  power,  and  become  themselves  active. 
it  other  men  communicate  to  us  many  thoughts  and  voli- 
IS,  is  too  certain  to  admit  either  of  doubt  or  illustration. 
»  Communication  certainly  exists,  and  exists  continually. 
her  then  the  idea,  which  for  the  time  being  is  the  soul,  the 
b,  communicates  the  apprehension  of  itself  to  another  idea, 
ch  for  the  time  being  is  another  soul ;  or  God  by  a  direct 
of  his  power  conveys  this  apprehension.  That  an  idea, 
ting  merely  passive,  should  act  in  this  manner,  or  any  man- 
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iy  iaipo8sibIe.     That  God  should  convey  to  u 

-rr ^  ^^*  "^  ^^^  ^<*  so  convey  it  as  to  give  us : 

jimb^  tfcavk-dkHi  tkstt  it  is  conveyed  to  us  always  by  a  fi 
acmu  k.  «>  tur  as  I  can  perceive,  the  same  thing  as  me 
and  vilVcBiIj  to  deluiLf  as.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  at 
bated  fc>  Go*L  Yet.  as  every  such  communication  is  unqu 
ikwaUT  aa  jcc  ic  certainly  is  performed  by  an  agent 
idex  4  Hfcfw  aniibate.  is  intuitively  not  an  agent,  but 
etfpct  *^'  wfocT.    God  is  an  agent ;  but  he  cannot  delude  1 


Fwtk«"-  Aiwat  moltitude  of  these  communicatioQs  ai 
(hiQ$ht  «k  xwrai  turpitude ;  are  lies,  slanders,  sophism 
ait^  full  01"  »««icir  ami  of  blasphemy,  are  direct  and  desigw 
templatiow  to  wn.  Con  these  be  the  immediate  acts  of  Jc 
hovah :  Is  it  ^.^rssib^e  that  where  such  is  the  act.  He  sbonli 
be  the  ap«t :  Cjkx  we  attribute  this  conduct  to  our  Creator 
and  feel  oiirk^«o$  w  be  v:uiltless  i  I  will  leave  it  therefore  U 
my  antagtHil^ts  r.>  ^  vploiu.  how  ideas  and  exercises  can  Mm- 
municate  Li^^wiodp?  d'  themselves  to  other  ideas  and  exer- 
cises, or  how  this  cvrxsLiauuication  can  be  charged  to  God. 

8.  «4ci^«nfiMr  U  sAis  sck^wuf^  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  tkt 
perset^nmof  ^ynjiixis  is/ulse. 

AccKvrXne  tx^  tt&  ;fcheme,  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ideal 
and  e\erti5^^$  aw,  dtf  they  plainly  must  be  acknowledged  U 
bo,  acts  of  mt'H:*  disobedience ;  and  are  therefore  absolntd? 
and  only  sinful ;  ^  hilo  <»thers,  in  the  same  chain,  are  consi 
dered  as  act*  of  Bu*r\*  olHxlience  :  and  are  therefore  absolatelf 
and  only  virtuous  or  hv^ly.     In  this  manner  then,  such. menu 
we  call  good  uwa  or  Christians,  are  alternately  holv,  and  per- 
fectly sinful.     St.  John,  in  the  first  epistle,  fifth  chapter,  aod 
eighteenth  vorw.  w>s,  •  We  Lnow  that  whosoever  is  boni  of 
God,  sinneth  not :  but  ho  Uut  is  begotten  of  God,  keepetk 
himself:  and  that  wiok^xl  one  toucheth  him  not/    As  this i 
^d  by  the  Spirit  ^>f  IivhI.  it  is  true.     But  in  what  sense  is  ii 
true!    Certainly  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  that  he  who  if 
bom  of  God  does  not  eonnut  any  sin :  for  the  same  apoide . 
sfcYs.  chapter  i.  8,  *  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  decait  1 1 
>ur«^ives ;  and  the  truth  »  not  in  us.'    In  this  sense  oalf  I 
tiwa.  «  feft  tme,  viz.  that  he  who  is  bom  of  God  does  netk- 1 ! 
ely  a  niiiMr«    Yet  in  the  case  supposed,  evm  I . 
imUfM  aWiArtBiy  a  sinner.    For  many  ivk  J  \ 
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ideas  and  exercises  in  the  long  chain  which  extends  througb 
life,  are  absolutely  sinful  during  their  existence ;  and  each  of 
these,  during  its  continuance,  is  the  man  for  the  time  being. 
For  according  to  this  scheme,  there  is,  during  each  such  period, 
nothing  else  existing. 

Thus  if  the  scheme  be  true,  man  in  his  best  estate  falls  from 
gpraee,  and  rises  to  it  again,  alternately ;  becomes  absolutely  a 
saint,  and  absolutely  a  sinner ;  is  perfectly  an  object  of  the 
divine  abhorrence,  and  the  divine  complacency,  by  turns ;  in 
thousands  and  millions  of  instances.  How  this  doctrine  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
flubgect,  I  shall  leave  to  the  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  de-^' 
termine.  j 

9.  ThU  sdheme  contradicts  intuitive  certainty. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  agreed  by  all  philosophers,  and  if 
the  subject  were  fairiy  proposed,  would  be  by  eveiy  man,  that 
we  are  all  intuitively  certain  of  our  own  existence.  But  I 
am  not  more  certain  that  I  exist,  than  that  I  act ;  that  I  per- 
ceive, think,  speak,  reason,  choose,  and  carry  my  choice  into 
execution.  I  am  as  intuitively  certain,  that  a  something  de- 
noted by  die  word  '  /,'  or  myself,  b  a  cause  of  certain  ef- 
fects ;  an  agent,  performing  certain  actions ;  as  I  am  of  any 
possible  proposition.  These  effects  I  also  intuitively  know 
^oald  not  exist,  were  there  not  such  an  agent  or  cause.  My 
actioBS  are  intuitively  seen  by  me,  not  to  be  the  effects  of  an 
extraneous  cause,  or  of  something  beside  myself.  It  is  me- 
taphysically true,  and  is  seen  by  me  with  the  highest  possible 
certainty  to  be  true,  that  the  thoughts  and  volitions  which  I 
call  mine,  are  really  mine ;  and  are  brought  into  existence  by 
an  active  power  which  I  intuitively  perceive  myself  continually 
to  exercise.  They  are  not  the  thoughts  or  volitions  of  ano- 
ther ;  but  are  certainly  discerned  by  me  to  be  mine  alone. 

"Whether  this  account  of  the  subject  be  not  exactly  just,  I 
appeal  to  every  individual  to  determine  for  himself.  The  pro- 
pgriety  of  this  appeal  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration,  that 
there  is  no  other  possible  mode  of  presenting  this  subject  to 
"Ae  view  of  mankind:  since  whatever  any  man  can  know  con- 
it,  he  can  know  only  by  recurring  to  what  passes  within 
As  *  the  heart  of  man  answers  to  the  heart  of  man, 
ilieffiee'answereth  to  face  in  the  water;'  I  amwar- 
M^  tonclnde  that  every  other  roan,  with  respect  to  this 
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aabjecty  experiences  just  such  views  as  I  Qxprnence,  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  evidence  which  I  possess.. 

Bat  if  this  evidence  does  i|ot  assure  me  thai  I  exist  as  si 
agent,  an  active  cause,  originally  and  spontanaonsly  operator 
it  will  I  think  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  assayed  tiiat  then  ii 
any  such  agent  The  hi^best  evidence  of  causatiott  er  effi- 
ciency, of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  the  existence  of  ao  effiwtt 
of  the  production  of  beings,  and  changes  in  being  its  elk0b, 
and  therefore  of  the  necessity  of  an  Original  cmso,  to  aoooott 
for  the  existence  and  government  of  all  things,  is  fbosd  by  we 
in  the  consciousness  of  my  own  agepcy*  Hko  certainty  p«- 
ceived  by  mere  mental  inspection,  diat  the  changes  ft^mg  is 
my  own  mind  produced  by  my  own  active  power,  is  e  V^^ 
certainty  than  that  with  which  I  perceive  any  other  ehaagcs 
to  be  accomplished  by  any  other  active  power.  All  other  cer- 
tainty of  the  production  of  such  changes  is  presented  by  sea- 
fitive  experience,  or  derived  from  reasoning  founded  <ni  tUi 
experience.  But  it  is  clear,  that  sensitive  experience  fiff* 
nishes  evidence  of  a  kind  always  less  certain  and  indubitdile, 
than  thai  which  is  seen  by  mental  inspection.  If  then  we  €a» 
not  rely  on  the  fact,  that  we  are  such  agents,  wh^n  it  is  exki- 
hited  with  the  certainty  of  mental  inspection ;  we  sh^B  be 
much  less  warranted  to  rely  on  the  fact,  that  dieve  me  aay 
other  such  agents ;  because  it  must  always  be  suppcnrted  b; 
evidence  in  its  own  nature  inferior,  and  in  a  less  degree  re- 
quiring or  warranting  our  assent  The  admission  therefore  of 
this  scheme  will  directly  and  fundamentally  weaken,  if  act 
destroy,  the  evidence  by  which  we  prove  the  being  of  God. 

Besides,  if  we  are  not  agents  or  active  causes,  possessiag  ac- 
tive powers,  by  which  we  can  originate  certain  changes  in  the 
state  of  things,  but  are  mere  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  God  is  not  also 
a  mere  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises.  Every  argument  against 
the  existence  of  man,  as  a  substance  and  agent,  must  I  think 
lie  with  the  same  force  against  the  fact,  that  God  is  a  substance 
and  an  agent.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  at  least  as  little  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing,  that  an  omnipotent  agent  may  create 
a  finite  one,  as  that  such  an  agent  can  be  self-existent ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  God  can  create  finite  agents  and  substanceii 
as  that  he  can  create  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises  ;  mere  at- 
tributes, e2ustbg  separately  and  independently  of  any  subject 
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The  Bcriptiires  evei]rwheie  exhibit  man  as  an  agent,  such  as 
I  faaye  described.  St.  Paul,  speakiug  of  himself  and  his 
fiallow-mpos^a,  sap»  3  Cormtfaians  vL  1,  *  We  tiben,  as  work* 
era  togedier  with  God,  beseech  you  also,  that  ye  receive  not 
Ike  grace  of  God  ia  ¥ain;*  And  again,  1  Corinthians  it*  15. 
*  For  though  ye  ha^ve  ten  thousand  instmctiNrs  in  Christ,  yet 
have  ye  not  many  fathers :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  have  I  begot- 
ten you  through  die  gospeL'  In  die  first  of  these  passages, 
Ae  apostle  diieody  asserts,  that  he  and  his  companions  are 
^  woriLees  togedier  wi&  God,'  m  the  great  business  of  promoting 
the  aalratioii  «f  men :  in  the  second,  that  be  has  been  an 
agent,  et  acti?e  instrument,  that  is,  he  has  been  acdye,  in 
eoajnnotioB  widi  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  producing  the  rege- 
neratiott  of  the  Corinthiahs..  As  he  spoke  dus  by  the  inspira- 
lioB  of  that  ^urit,  it  cannot  but  be  true ;  and  true  in  that 
sense  in  which  it  naturally  strikciji  the  minds  of  the  great  body 
at  mankind ;  because  it  was  written  chiefly  for  them,  and  be- 
cause  they  could  understand  the  words  to  mean  nothing  else. 

Hiese  specimens  may  serve  as  examples  of  thousands  more^ 
in  which  the  same  thing  is  declared,  in  substance,  throughout 
the  Scriptures.  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  particular  ad- 
rantage  in  selecting  these  rather  than  others.  Every  page 
of  the  bible  almost  wiU  iumish  many,  as  expressive  of  the 
same  thing,  as  those  which  I  have  selected.  But  these  are 
sufficient ;  and  if  these  will  not  be  admitted,  I  presume  no 
others  will  be.  If  the  aposdes  were  '  workers  together  widi 
God,'  then  they  were  not  merely  passive.  If  St.  Paul  really 
begat  the  Corinthian  Christians,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  then 
he  was  not  merely  passive.  He  was  not  merely  an  effect,  but 
while  he  was  formed  by  creative  power,  and  was  in  this  sense 
an  effect  of  diat  power ;  he  was  also  formed  an  agent,  a  cause 
possessed  in  its  own  nature  of  active  power,  capable  of  sponta- 
neous exertion ;  of  volitions  which  were  its  own ;  and  of  mo- 
tivity,  by  which  it  could  commence  motions  and  actions  in  itself. 
and  changes  of  many  kinds  in  other  beings. 

I  have  dius  considered  this  subject  at  length,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  have  shown,  that  the  scheme  which  I  have  opposed,  is 
.erroneous  in  itself,  and  is  followed  by  consequences  plainly  and 
eminently  absurd.  Each  member  of  my  audience  must  now  be 
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left  to  decide  for  himself,  whether  the  doctrine  contended 
against  be  true  or  false,  scriptural  or  anti-scriptnral ;  whether 
the  soul  of  man  be  a  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises,  each  created 
for  &e  moment,  and  &en  perishing  for  ever ;  a  concatenatioD 
of  mere  events,  in  their  nature  fleeting  and  vanishing,  and  in- 
capable of  any  permanent  existence,  even  for  an  hour.  Or 
whether  it  is  a  spirit,  a  substance,  a  permanent  being,  the 
subject  of  a  continued  existence ;  an  agent  possessed  of  active 
powers,  capable  of  voluntarily  originating  important  designs, 
and  carrying  them  into  execution;  and  thus  becoming's 
worker  together  with  God,'  in  the  interesting  purposes  of  Ids 
eternal  kingdom.  According  to  the  latter  of  these  schemes,  the 
soul  of  man  is  one,  created  at  one  time,  and  continuing  the 
same,  as  to  its  substance  and  nature,  throughout  eternity:  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  the  soul,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  idea  or 
exercise  existing  at  that  time ;  commencing  its  existence  irith 
the  existence  of  the  idea,  and  perishing  with  it  Of  course,  in- 
stead of  one  soul,  there  are  in  each  chain  as  many  as  there  are 
ideas  and  exercises  io  that  chain :  that  is,  millions  literally  in- 
numerable. If  this  scheme  can  be  seriously  adopted,  rationaDj 
understood,  and  satisfactorily  realized  by  any  man ;  it  must  be 
done  in  a  manner  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprec 
hend,  and  by  a  mind  possessed  of  views  and  reasonings  to 
which  I  can  make  no  pretension. 


THE  CHIEF  END  OF  MAN, 


WHBTHBR  THBRBPORB   YB   BAT,  OR   DRINK,   OR  WHAT- 
80BVBR   YB   DO,   DO   ALL   TO  THE   GLORY   OF   GOD. 

I  CORINTHIANS  X.  3L 

In  the  three  last  Discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Creation 
and  Nature  of  Man.  The  next  subject,  naturally  offered  to 
our  Yiew  by  a  system  of  theology,  is  The  End  for  which  Man 
waa  made.  By  this,  I  mean,  the  principal  purpose  which  he 
IB  fitted  to  answer ;  the  thing  which  God  had  principally  in 
▼lew  in  bringing  man  into  existence. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  need  very  little  illustra- 
tion. The  question,  For  what  end  was  I  made ;  or  what  end 
are  my  existence  and  faculties  designed  to  answer ;  is  instinc- 
tively realized  by  every  sober  man  to  import  all  that  is  of  any 
real  moment  to  himself. 

In  the  text  we  are  required  '  to  do  whatsoever  we  do  to 
the  glory  of  God.'  This  precept  I  consider  as  disclosing  to  us 
the  true  end  for  which  we  were  made.  In  examining  it,  I  shall 
attempt  to  show, 

I.  What  it  is  to  glorify  God : 

II.  That  this  is  constituted  by  Him  the  chief  end  of  man ; 
and, 

III.  The  propriety  of  this  divine  constitution. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  what  it  is  to  glorify  God. 
In   the   Scriptures,   mankind   are  frequently  required  to 
glorify  their  Creator.  But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  they  cannot^ 
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in  any  manner  or  degree,  change  his  nature,  or  the  state  of 
his  perfections ;  these  being  absolutely  without  yariableneai, 
or  shadow  of  taming.     It  may  I  think  be  said,  not  only  with 
truth,  but  with  the  highest  reverence,  that  God  himself  caih 
not  alter  hiis  perfectioDS.     Indeed  ibis  is  directly  declared  ia 
the  text,  which  I  have  partially  quoted.     Yet  it  will  not  he 
denied,  that  God  can  glorify  himself ;  that  is,  make  himself 
glorious,  by  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  is  approved  by  his  owb 
infinite  wisdom,  and  as  will  dbplay  the  glory  of  Ida  character 
to  the  view  of  his  intelligent  creatures.    In  a  manner,  gene- 
rally resembling  this,  those  creatures,  and  among  them  man- 
kind, can  also  glorify  him ;  that  is,  they  can  act  in  such  anan- 
ner  as  to  show  his  glory  to  each  other,  and  in  this  way  to 
please  him,  and  gain  his  approbation. 

To  glorify  God,  in  this  sense,  is, 

1«  To  know  him* 

The  perfections  of  God  are  the  glory  of  his  character.  In 
order  that  these  may  be  disclosed  by  one  intelligent  creature 
to  another,  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  he  should  firet  knov 
them,  or  understand  what  they  are :  tins  knowled^  bmi^  As 
basis  on  which  all  other  regard  to  them  mast  be  foondedL 
Without  this  knowledge,  mankind  might  indeed  gl6riiy  God^ 
as  he  is  glorifiedby  the  mute, passive,  incog^tative  works  of  fcii 
hands ;  such  as  earth,  plants,  and  trees ;  that  is,  by  heamg  dis- 
plays of  his  power  and  skill  to  conscious  beings ;  but  they  can- 
not in  this  manner  glorify  him,  ew  intelligent  being*. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  knowing  God,  so  as  to  gkniiy 
him,  denotes,  that  we  have  just  conceptions  of  his  character, 
and  not  those  which  are  false  and  imaginary.  All  the  im^ 
nary  views  which  we  form  of  God,  are  views,  not  of  the  real 
God,  but  of  a  God  fashioned  by  our  own  minds.  In  eveij 
erroneous  conception  which  we  form  of  the  Creator,  we  nsy 
be  said,  with  a  small  alteration  of  the  language  of  Seriptsre^ 
*  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  Grod  into  an  image 
made  by  corruptible  man  ;'  and  an  image  also,  usoaliy  made 
like  uoto  him ;  always  debasing  the  character  of  Jehovak» 
and  robbing  it  of  its  real  and  infinite  perfection. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  gained  wholly,  either  firom  hb 
works,  or  from  his  word.  To  himself  only  is  he  known  in  the 
abstract.  In  creation  and  providepce  however,  and  espedrily 
iq  the  bible,  his  intelligent  creatures  can  *  behold,  as  in  a 
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glass,  tiie  glory  of  the  Lord/  This  knowledge  we  aeqinie  just 
so  &r  as  we  imderstand  the  true  nature  of  Us  works,  and  the 
true  meaning  of  his  word,  and  no  farther.  E^neons  schemes 
of  philosophy,  and  false  systems  of  divinity,  contain  and  con- 
vey, so  far  as  they  are  erroneous,  no  knowledge  of  God  at 
aU ;  and  can  never,  by  themselves,  be  the  means  of  glorifyii^ 
him.  Therefore  they  can  never  become  of  any  real  value  to 
us.  As  ttiis  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  stody ;  so,  if 
we  love  to  glorify  God,  we  shaB  devote  ourselves  as  much  as 
may  he  to  the  study  both  of  his'woiks  and  of  his  word. 

S.  To  think  cf  him  in  a  manner  mited  to  his  character. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  immensely  great,  glorious,  and 
wonderful ;  and  justly  claim  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  a  manner 
corresponding  with  their  exalted  nature.  They  claim,  particu- 
larly, to  be 'thought  of  by  us  frequently,  daily,  many  times  a 
day,  and  in  a  sense,  always.  Nothing  else  deserves  in  any 
measure  so  great  a  share  of  our  thoughts :  notlung  else  there- 
fore should  in  any  measure  engross  them  to  so  great  a  degree. 
Gvod  is  in&iitely  greater,  wiser,  and  better  than  his  creatures ; 
and  justly  demands  that  we  should  devote  ourselves  to  him,  in 
a  preference  to  them,  which  is  proportioned  to  his  character. 
It  is  one  charge  against  the  wicked,  and  one  part  of  their  wick- 
edness, that  *  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.'  It  is  one  at- 
tiftute  of  good  beings,  who  voluntarily  glorify  him,  that  God 
If  in  all  dieir  thoughts.  If  we  would  belong  to  the  number  of 
such  beings,  he  must  be  in  aU  our  dioughts ;  ihat  is,  we  must 
tlunk  of  him,  in  a  sense,  unceasingly. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  we  think  of  him  willingly, 
or  with  pleasure ;  that  we  find  hun'in  aU  his  works,  botib  of 
creation  and  providence ;  that  we  regard  him  as  the  original 
and  universal  Agent ;  as  present,  acting,  and  visible,  in  every 
thiiig  which  is  great  or  good ;  as  particularly  visible  in  the 
tUngs  with  which  we  are  conversant,  in  our  own  personal  af- 
ffiotfons  and  blessings,  in  those  of  our  friends,  and  in  tiiose 
of  our  country ;  in  his  dispensations  to  his  church,  and  in  his 
govennn^it  of  the  world.  As  these  things  are  chiefly  ex- 
plained to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  so  we  should  especially  think 
of  Gt>d  as  his  character  is  there  unfolded,  and  labour  pecu- 
liarly to  find  him  there. 

.  To  the  same  end  it  is  still  more  necessary,  that  we  think 
of  Mm  jastiy:  tiiat  is,  that  our  thoughts  of  him  be  noble  and 
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exalted ;  suited,  so  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  to  the 
great  and  wonderful  character  which  he  has  discovoed  of 
himself  in  his  works,  ^d  in  his  word. 
.    3.  To  love  him. 

God  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all  be- 
ings. In  order  to  glorify  him,  it  is  necessary  that  we  not  only 
discern,  but  also  relish  his  character ;  that  we  wish  well  to 
the  furtherance  and  completion  of  his  designs,  and  rejoice  io 
the  perfect  happiness  which  he  enjoys  in  the  coDtemplation  of 
his  own  excellence,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasnre^ 
with  supreme  benevolence  to  him;  that  we  delight  in  &e 
beauty,  loveliness,  and  glory  of  his  character,  with  supreme 
complacency ;  and  that  we  feel  the  benefits  bestowed  on  v 
and  ours,. with  supreme  gratitude.  Love,  in  the  general  sense, 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  exercises  of  piety ;  of  re- 
verence, sulmiission,  dependence,  resignation,  confidence,  hope, 
and  joy.  When  therefore  it  is  here  said,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  love  God,  in  order  to  glorify  him,  it  is  intended  that  to  tli» 
end  we  must  become  the  subjects  of  all  these  exercises.  Nor 
is  this  all  which  is  necessary.  We  must  also  become  the  sub- 
jects of  them  habitually  and  unceasingly ;  and  the  more  we 
know  of  his  character,  the  more  we  must  delight  in  it ;  and 
thus  render  to  him  a  continually  increasing  tribute  of  piety.  Al 
this,  and  this  only,  is  glorifying  God  with  the  heart,  die  most 
exalted  and  noble  of  our  moral  faculties  :  for  tUs  is  that  con- 
duct of  the  heart  which  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
beloved. 

4.  To  serve  him, 

God  is  originally  obeyed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  heart 
with  his  precepts ;  and  is  never  in  the  proper  sense  obeyed, 
except  in  those  cases  where  such  a  correspondence  exists. 
But  to  serve  him,  in  the  full  sense,  denotes  also  the  confor- 
mity of  our  external  conduct  to  his  most  holy  will.  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  prescribed  to  us,  not  only  the  general  spirit  of 
obedience,  which  is  seated  in  the  heart,  but  also  the  varioitf 
modes  in  which  this  spirit  operates  usefully  towards  Him,  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  ourselves.  Towards  him  immediatdf, 
it  operates  usefully  and  amiably,  in  the  several  acts  of  worsfaipf 
public  and  private,  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures;  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  in  the  several  duties  of  patriotism,  kindness, 
truth,  forgiveness,  and  charity ;  and  towards  ourselves,  in  tkd 
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ties  of  diligence,  meekness,  homility,  temperance,  and  ge- 
ral  self-A^ual.  In  these  things  at  large,  we  are  especially 
iployed  as  active  beings;  and  glorify  God,  both  by  con- 
ming  our  conduct  to  his  character  and  pleasure,  and  by  ex- 
>iting  this  conformity  to  the  view  of  our  fellow-men. 
5.  To  enjoy  him. 

To  enjoy  God  is  to  take  pleasure  in  his  character.  This 
aracter  is  one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect ;  yet  it  is  formed 
perfection  endlessly  diversified.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  in- 
itely  great,  on  the  other  it  b  infinitely  beautiful.  It  in- 
Ives  also  all  the  varieties  of  greatness  and  beauty.  Innume- 
>le  displays  and  diversities  of  both  greatness  and  beauty  are 
ide  to  us,  in  those  parts  of  creation  and  providence  with 
lich  we  are  acquainted ;  of  greatness  and  beauty  both 
tural  and  moral,  of  matter  and  of  mind.  All  these  ai9 
;rely  diversified  images  of  beauty  and  greatness,  originally 
Lsting  in  the  divine  Mind ;  feeble  reflections  of  the  beams 

the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Moral  gre.atness  and  moral 
auty  are  especially  that  which  is  called  '  the  image  of  God' 

the  Scriptures ;  that  in  which  man  was  originally  created ; 
it  to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
ixit  of  grace ;  that  in  which  God  himself  especially  delights ; 
d  that  which,  therefore,  ought  to.be  especially  relished  by  its. 
ie  greatness  of  God  is  properly  the  object  of  reverence  and 
miration :  the  beauty  of  his  character  is  properly  the  object 

love  :  names  which  in  different  modes  are  expressive  only 

pleasure  or  delight,  existing  in  different  forms.  This  de- 
bt is  spontaneously  experienced  by  all  intelligent  beings, 
lo  are  disposed  to  glorify  their  Maker.  All  these  find  their 
ppiness  ultimately  in  him;  and  whether  that  happmess  is 
ined  from  the  contemplation  of  his  character,  or  found  in 

works  and  dispensations;  whether  it  springs  up  in  peace 
i  self-approbation,  or  in  the  reciprocated  benevolence  of  our 
low  creatures ;  whether  it  is  furnished  by  present  enjoyment, 
is  anticipated  in  the  delightful  foretaste  of  hope ;  it  is  all 
ally  referred  to  him  alone  as  its  sole  Author.  By  every 
sh  mind  he  is  regarded  as  '  the  fountain  of  living  waters,' 
tence  flows  every  stream  of  pleasure  to  the  unnumbered 
matures  which  he  has  made. 

I  have  considered  the  enjoyment  of  God  as  one  of  the 
tfmi  of  glorifying  him,  under  a  distinct  head,  because  it  is 
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usually  considered  as  a  separate  exercise  nf  ihe  mmd; 
not  because  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  in  a  great  Bmame  ia* 
eluded  under  the  former  heads.  Our  enjoyment  is  really 
chiefly  found  in  the  exercises  already  specified ;  and 
we  are  the  subjects  of  those  exercises,  we  are  also  tiie  sdiiecii 
of  corresponding  enjoyment 

Even  in  this  world,  such  enjoyment  is  experienced,  in  wo 
small  degree,  by  good  men.  In  the  future  worlds  it  wiD  fl 
the  minds  of  all  glorified  beings.  There  they  will  '  bdwU' 
their  Maker  *  face  to  face,'  and  *  know/  in  some  measuie, '  m 
diey  ako  are  known.'  Here  '  they  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good ;  here  they  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joj  in  Ae 
God  of  their  salvation.'  There  they  i^ill  find  '  fnlness  of  jqj. 
and  pleasures  for  evermore;'  and  there  *  God  will  be  d 
inaU.' 

That  in  all  these  ways  God  is  glorified,  hardly  needs  Soi* 
tration.  When  we  study  to  know  God,  we  show  that  he  s 
in  our  view  deserving  of  being  thus  studied  and  known. 
When  we  entertain  high  and  noble  thoughts  of  Us  oliarader, 
^e  declare  in  the  most  direct  manner,  that  his  peifectioBB  are 
sufficiently  great  and  glorious  to  claim  such  thouj^ts  of  u. 
When  we  love  him,  we  show  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  thift 
he  is  lovely.  When  we  serve  him,  we  acknowledge  in  tke 
strong  language  of  practice,  that  he  is  a  sovereign  wiio  ougM 
to  be  served,  and  served  voluntarily.  When  we  enjoy  him,  m 
prove,  that  in  our  view  he  is  an  object  great  and  good,  besi- 
tiful  and  desirable.  When  we  exercise  ourselves  in  all  theie 
ways  with  supreme  devotion  of  heart,  and  make  Grod  the  ob- 
ject of  a  regard  which  admits  of  no  comparison  with  any  other, 
we  testify  that  he  is  greater,  better,  and  more  desirable  thtf 
all  things :  a  Being  to  whom  none  can  be  equal,  none  can  ke 
second. 

II.  7b  glorify  Chd  is  constituted  by  him  the  chief  esi 
of  man. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced  in  two  ways. 

I.  God  has,  in  the  Scriptures,  enjoined  this  conduct  as  tie 
only  duty  of  man. 

Whatever  God  designed  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation  of 
man,  he  himself  perfecdy  knew,  unquestionably  chose,  and  hv 
certainly  enjoined  on  man,  if  he  has  enjoined  any  thing.    Bit 
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Hu8  lie  kui  enjoined,  and  diis  is  all  which  he  has  eqoined. 
This,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  required  widi  the  promise  of 
etamal  life  to  obedience,  and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death 
to  disobedience :  both  showing  in  tite  strongest  manner,  that 
lie  esteeHied  this  ead  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  secured,  on 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  allurement  of  an  infinite  reward,  and  on 
the  other,  by  the  terror  of  an  infinite  punishment.  From  this  it 
•appears^  that  he  regarded  the  end  as  of  infinite  value ;  and  that 
anoe  he  hn  commanded  nothing  else,  he  esteemed  nothing 
ebe  as  being  comparatively  of  any  value. 

3.  Urom  ths  nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  the 
Mghssi  (omd  noblest  end  which  man  can  accomplish. 

As  this  position  will  be  rendered  clearly  certain  by  the  con- 
lidacatbna  suggested  under  the  following  head ;  I  shall  only 
oboerve  here>  ikmt  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  consequence  fol- 
lows in  a  manner  which  allows  of  no  debate. 

m.  I  sioS  nmo  attempt  to  exhibit  the  propriety  of  this 
dimne  constitution. 
This  I  think  will  plainly  appear  from  the  following  observations. 

L  When  Ood  created  the  universe,  he  created  it  that  he 
WM^^brj/y  himself. 

Tlat  this  was  the  end  of  all  the  works  of  God  has,  it  is  ap- 
fttdiended,  been  made  sufficiently  evident  in  a  former  dis- 
oome ;  and  will  therefore  need  no  illustration  at  the  present 
tioM*  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  no  addition  to  the  in- 
liorent  glory  or  excellence  of  the  Creator  was  possible,  or  is  in 
tins  assertion  supposed  to  have  been  possible.  This  therefore 
WM  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  part  of  the  end  which  he  proposed 
a  this  great  work.  But  his  glory  could  be  manifested;  and 
fiM^  mmifestation  of  it  is  what,  both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
dl  sound  theological  discourses,  is  intended  by  the  glorification 
of  Gk>d.  To  show  his  own  character,  to  unfold  his  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  to  creatures  capable  of  understand* 
iDg  them,  was  the  supreme  object  which  he  had  in  view,  in 
the  production  of  all  beings  and  all  events. 

St  John  dedares,  that '  Ghxl  is  love/  In  other  words,  be- 
nevolence is  the  sum  of  his  moral  character,  and  the  peculiar 
smd  distinguishing  glory  of  his  nature.  This  is  that  which  he 
hiuaelf  esteems  ins  glory,  that  for  which  he  chiefly  values  him- 
S0if;  that  whidi  is  the  prime  object  of  his  own  complacency. 
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This  perfection  then  he  intended  especially  to  manifest  to  Isi 
intelligent  creation. 

It  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  to  love  and  to  produce 
happiness ;  and  of  infinite  benevolence  to  love  and  to  produce 
infinite  happiness.  As  therefore  benevolence  is  the  moving 
principle  in  the  divine  Mind,  whence  all  its  operations  spang, 
and  to  which  they  are  all  conformed ;  it  is  evident  that,  wiA 
knowledge  sufficient  to  contrive  and  power  sufficient  to  ex- 
ecute whatever  it  dictates,  co-existing  in  the  same  mind,  aH 
it»  dictates  will  of  course  be  accomplished.  The  good  Aeic- 
fore  in  which  infinite  benevolence  delists,  was  originally  cho- 
sen, has  been  actually  begun,  is  uninterruptedly  pnrsued,  airf 
will  be  absolutely  completed. 

2.  For  the  accwnplishment  of  this  end  he  has  created  hmsr 
vierabh  creatures,  capable  of  voluntarily  co-<tperatimg  latk 
him  in  this  great  design. 

Angels  and  men,  and  probably  many  other  beings,  are  form- 
ed in  the  image  of  God ;  and,  like  him,  are  possessed  of  tbe 
three  great  powers  of  understanding,  will,  and  motivity.    The] 
are  therefore  capable,  not  only  of  being  passive  subjects,  6d 
which  the  glory  of  God  can  be  displayed  and  discerned,  but  of 
being  also  agents,  by  whom  his  glory  may  be  perceired, 
loved,  enjoyed,  and  voluntarily  promoted.    The  end  therefoiB 
for  which  these  beings  were  made,  though  generally  the  same 
with  that  for  which  inferior  creatures  were  created,  is  esseDd- 
aily  different,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  them.     Inferior  creatures,  such  as  exist  in  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  are  means  of  the  glory  of 
God,  merely  as  it  is  displayed  in  their  nature,  structure,  and 
uses ;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  are  perfectly  unconscious 
of  being  such  means,  and  perfectly  inactive  towards  promotiif 
it :  contributing  to  it  Merely  as  passive  efiects,  just  as  a  wateb 
is  a  medium  of  displaying  the  skill  of  the  maker.     Intelligeat 
beings,  on  the  other  hand,  being  possessed  of  active  powers, 
are  not  only  such  displays  of  the  divine  glory  in  their  nature 
and  structure;  but  are  able  also  to  discern,  so  far  asthetf 
powers  extend,   the   desirableness  of  the   divine  glory;  ^  I « 
choose  it  as  the  supreme  object  of  all  their  designs  and  eAbiO»    m  ; 
and  to  consecrate  to  the  promotion  of  it  all   their  laboo'    ^ 
throughout  eternity.     Such  creatures  are  of  course  capable  of    ^ 
glorifying  God  in  a  twofold  manner ;  viz  by  the  elevated  aod  I ) 
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K>rtant  endowments,  of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  in 
>  yoluntary  exertion  of  their  active  powers  towards  the 
!  accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  Thus  they  are  far  more 
)Ie,  exalted  and  estimable,  in  the  eye  of  God,  than  any 
er  creatures. 

S.  God  only  can  direct  aU  things  to  the  accompliihment 
this  illustrious  end. 

Fhat  there  is  a  possible  good,  capable  of  involving  all  which 
m  the  whole  is  good  and  desirable ;  that  immensity  fiir- 
lies  sufficient  room,  and  eternity  a  sufficient  duration  for  its 
t>mpiishment ;  that  God  in  his  omniscience  comprehends 
I  system,  by  his  omnipotence  is  able,  and  by  his  goodness 
benevolence  is  disposed,  to  bring  it  into  existence ;  and 
I  consequently  he  has  begun,  and  will  accomplish  it ;  are, 
ess  I  am  deceived,  truths  too  clear  to  be  rationally 
ibted.  I  shall  at  this  time  take  them  therefore  for 
uted. 

But  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  God  only  could  orgi- 
ly  have  devised  such  a  system:  all  other  minds  being, 
bout  a  question,  infinitely  too  limited  for  such  a  work.  The 
ngs  and  events  which  it  demands  and  contains,  are  innu- 
rable  and  endlessly  diversified ;  and  one  of  them  is  far  too 
Bcult  a  contrivance  to  have  been  formed  by  any  mind;  less 
in  Omniscient. 

As  God  only  could  have  devised  this  hnniense  and  glorioits 
item  at  first ;  so  none  but  God  is,  at  the  ptesent  or  any  other 
riod  of  its  existence,  possessed  of  sufficient  wisdom  to  direct 
i  innumerable  parts  of  the  vast  machine,  and  their  innu- 
irable  opperations,  to  this  great  eiid.  All  the  parts,  and  all 
iir  operations,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  perfect  accom- 
ihment.  The  failure  of  either,  even  in  a  single  instance, 
nld  be  a  defect ;  and  a  defect  attended  with  an  importance, 
onceivable  by  any  mind  but  His.  The  mischiefs  which 
uld  flow  firom  such  a  defect  in  the  progress  of  eternity,  can 
comprehended  by  no  finite  understanding.  Accordingly  he 
I  informed  us,  that  the  least  event  does  not  come  to  pass,  that 
sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground,'  that  a  hair  does  not 
I  from  our  heads,  without  his  direction.  How  evident  is  it 
m,  that  the  management  of  the  whole  system  demands  his 
istant  oversight  and  controul. 

At  the  same  time,  his  power,  as  every  man  is^ill  readily  ac- 
voL.  r.  2  D 
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knowledge,  is  at  least  equally  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
hand  which  has  ever  rolled  through  the  universe  the  worlds  of 
which  it  is  composed,  must  still  continue  to  roll  them.  The 
power  by  which  seasons  revolve,  days  and  nights  return,  light 
and  warmA,  and  rains  descend,  vegetation  springs,  animal  and 
rational  energy  is  quickened ;  the  sunshine  of  intelligence,  and 
the  flame  of  virtue  are  lighted  up ;  by  which  the  wheels  of  the 
universe  were  set  in  motion,  and  the  regions  of  immensity 
and  eternity  peopled  with  being ;  must  still  continue  its  un- 
remitted exertions,  or  the  whole  system  would  dissolve  and 
crumble  into  ruin. 

Nor  is  the  divine  benevolence  less  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  same  end.  No  finite  good- will  is  sufficiently  vast,  suffi- 
ciently invariable,  so  superior  to  prejudice  and  proyocatioD;  so 
unassailable  by  temptation,  so  incapable  of  weariness,  so  in- 
susceptible of  decay,  as  to  be  safely  tnisted  with  the  ultinute 
conduct  of  so  numerous,  varying,  and  important  interests. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  unless  God  devise,  direct,  and  oon- 
troul,  or  in  a  single  word,  manage  with  lus  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  the  vast  machine  of  the  universe ;  the  great  and 
divine  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  can  never  be  accom- 
plished. This  immense  good  therefore,  infinitely  desirable  to 
the  eye  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  involving  in  itself  all  that 
is  desirable,  must  otherwise  fail  of  course  ;  and  nothing  be  left 
in  its  place  but  desolation  and  ruin. 

4.  Unless  intelligent  beings  voluntarily  co-operate  with  God 
in  promoting  this  great  end,  it  can  never  be  accomplished. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced.  God  has  assigned  to  intelli- 
gent beings  their  voluntary  co-operation  with  him,  as  a  part, 
and  a  primary  part,  of  the  end  itself.  There  is  in  such  heaup 
no  other  virtue,  beside  this  voluntary  co-operation.  But  the 
virtue  of  intelligent  creatures  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  end  of  creation  and  pro-  I 
vidence ;  the  chief  constituent  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  divine  complacency  in  created  existence. 
At  the  same  time  it  is,  under  God,  the  supreme  and  indis^ 
pensable  source  of  all  that  happiness,  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  enjoy  throughout  eternity.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  unless  intelligent  creatures  thus  co-operate  with  their 
Creator ;  the  end  of  their  existence,  and  that  of  all  things, 
can  never  be  accomplished. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  objected  here,  that  this  doctrine  makes 
Gk>d  dependent  on  his  creatures  for  the  execution  of  his  plea- 
sure. This  objection  has,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  extensively 
deceived  and  tnisg^iided  Christians  ;  and  among  them,  not 
a  small  number  of  divines.  I  have  heretofore  obviated  it 
on  a  different  occasion  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  it 
again. 

The  iud^endence  of  God  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the 
fact,  that  creatures  are  unnecessary  to  his  purposes ;  for  by 
making  diem,  he  has  shown  us  that  they  were  thus  necessary ; 
Bor  in  the  fact,  that  his  happiness  woidd  have  been  equally 
perfect,  if  he  had  never  begun  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence ;  for  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  '  the  Lord  shall 
iqoice  in  all  his  works.'  But,  if  he  had  formed '  no  works, 
tins  part  of  his  joy  would  have  bad  no  existence ;  and  there- 
fbie  his  happiness  would  have  been  just  so  far  incomplete. 
The  independence  of  God  consists  in  his  absolute  sufficiency 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  purposes  ;  and  in  the  abso- 
hUe  certainty  which  that  sufficiency  furnishes^  that  all  his 
furposes  will  be  accomplished.  So  long  as  these  remain,  he 
cannot  but  be  absolutely  Independent.  The  necessity  of  the 
existence  and  voluntary  co-operation  of  intelligent  creatures, 
to  the  purposes  of  God,  affects  not  therefore  his  indepen- 
dence,' in  any  manner  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
part,  and  a  most  important  part,  of  those  very  works  of  God 
which  he  has  chosen  and  brought  into  existence,  in  which  he 
rejoices,  and  will  for  ever  rejoice. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  many  intelligent  beings  do 
not  thus  co-operate  with  their  Maker ;  and  that  therefore  he 
will  thus  far  be  disappointed,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  If  this  should  be  seriously  said,  I  would  refer  the 
objector,  for  an  answer,  to  the  case  of  Joseph's  brethren,  to- 
gether with  his  comment  upon  their  conduct :  *■  Ye  meant  it 
for  evil ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good.'  From  this  case,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  as  explained  by  God  himself, 
Isaiah  x.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  from 
many  others,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  objector  may 
learn,  that  evil  beings  by  their  disobedience  as  truly  accom- 
pUsh  the  divine  purposes,  as  good  beings  by  their  obedience ; 
and  that>  notwithstanding  all  their  opposition,  he  will  bring 
good  out  of  the  evil  which  they  design;  that  still  *  Ids  counsel 

2d? 
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shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.'  But  his  pleasure 
would  not  be  done,  and  his  glory  would  not  be  displayed,  in 
the  same  perfect  manner,  if  no  intelligent  creatures  were  to 
obey  him  by  voluntarily  co-operating  with  him  in  his  designs. 
In  this  case,  the  whole  face  of  the  universe  would  be  changed, 
and  a  new,  gloomy,  and  distressing  aspect  be  spread  over  the 
system  of  creation  and  providence. 

5.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  thus  co-operate  with  the 
designs  of  God,  but  by  conforming  to  his  direction^ 

The  coincidence  of  the  heart,  with  the  general  purpose  of 
God,  is  undoubtedly  the  prime  constituent  of  their  obedience, 
or  co-operation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  neees- 
isary.  As  none  but  God  can  know  or  direct  the  things  wliicii 
sure  to  be  done ;  so  it  is  evident  that  his  intelligent  creatures, 
in  order  to  the  promotion  of  his  designs,  must  coincide  witk 
bis  directions.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  they  can- 
not direct  themselves,  and  that  he  alone  can  direct  them.  As 
every  part  of  his  designs  is  necessary  to  their  perfection ;  so  it 
is  plain,  that  he  who  alone  knows  what  is  necessary,  should 
universally  direct  the  conduct  of  them  who  do  not.  All  their 
thoughts,  desires,  designs,  and  labours,  must  therefore  be 
guided  by  him ;  and  with  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  wisd(Hn 
and  rectitude,  be  entirely  conformed  to  whatever  he  presaibes. 
To  his  direction,  the  heart  must  implicitly  conform  itself,  as 
well  us  to  his  general  will ;  and  be  disposed  not  only  to  glo- 
rify him,  but  also  to  glorify  him  in  exactly  that  manner  which 
he  is  pleased  to  point  out.  Unless  this  manner  be  pursued, 
the  object  itself  must  eventually  fail  of  its  perfect  accomplish* 
ment. 

6.  In  such  a  conformity  of  heart  and  of  effort  consists  aH 
the  worth,  and  all  the  happiness  of  rational  creatures. 

God  is  the  source  and  sum  of  all  good,  both  moral  and  na- 
tural. To  know  and  love  him  is  to  know  and  love,  in  a  sense, 
all  that  is  excellent,  great,  and  lovely.  To  serve  him  is  to  do 
all  that  is  amiable  or  desirable,  all  that  is  good  or  honours- 
ble,  all  that  is  pleasing  to  God,  or  profitable  to  his  rational 
creatures.  True  happiness,  and  true  worth,  are  attained  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  conduct.  '  It  is  more  bles- 
sed,' says  our  Saviour,  '  to  give,  than  to  receive.'  It  is  iwt 
merely  more  amply  rewarded  by  God,  but  more  happy  in  it- 
self;   necessarily,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  more  happy. 
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In  other  words,  to  do  good  is  a  more  happy  condition  of  be^ 
ing,  than  to  receive  good.  But  all  worth  consists  in  doing 
good,  and  in  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  done.  In  this 
coarse  of  conduct  therefore,  both  happiness  and  worth  are 
found  with  the  highest  certainty,  and  in  the  greatest  degree ; 
or  in  better  language,  both  are  found  here  only.  But  doing 
good  and  glorifying  God  are  convertible  phrases,  denoting  ex- 
actly the  same  thing,  with  one  trifling  exception :  viz,  that  the 
former  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  less  extensive  than  that 
which  is  commonly  attached  to  the  latter. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  glorifying  God,  the 
mind  is  engrossed  by  an  object  which  knows  no  limit,  and  in 
which  therefore  its  efforts  may  be  for  ever  repeated,  enlarged, 
and  exalted.  No  law  nor  consideration  demands  that  it 
should  limit  its  views,  desires,  or  labours.  Excess  here  is 
impossible.  Approved  always  by  itself,  and  by  its  Maker, 
the  more,  the  greater  its  efforts  are,  it  sees  no  bound  set  to 
them,  except  by  its  capacity. 

Beyond  this,  as  doing  good  is  the  entire  employment  ot 
every  rational  being,  whose  heart  and  labours  are  thus  con- 
formed to  the  pleasure  of  his  Afaker,  the  good  actually  done 
cannot  fail,  in  the  progress  of  the  system,  of  becoming  im- 
mensely great.  Where  the  joint  labours  of  any  society  are 
directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of  producing  happiness,  these 
labours,  if  wisely  directed,  must  of  course  furnish  happiness, 
proportioned  to  their  extent,  energy,  and  duration.  In  the 
divine  kingdom,  a  society,  greater  than  the  human  mind  can 
estimate,  all  the  members  of  which  direct  their  labours  by 
the  unerring  wisdom  of  God,  contributing  its  united  efforts 
throughout  eternity  to  the  mere  production  of  happiness, 
must  effectuate  this  glorious  object  in  a  degree,  transcend- 
ing the  comprehension  of  every  mind,  except  the  Omniscient. 
These  efforts,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  all  made  in  cir- 
cumstances the  most  auspicious,  and  with  provision  the  most 
ample,  for  the  great  end  of  effectuating  happiness.  Happi- 
ness is  the  end  of  the  whok  system.  The  circumstances  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  produced,  were  devised  by  the 
omniscience  of  God ;  and  are  better  suited  to  the  end  than 
any  other  which  omniscience  could  devise. 

At  the  same  time,  this  good  is  enjoyed  in  a  manner  wholly 
peculiar.    The  excellent  and  disinterested  spirit  which  is  thus  ^ 
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employed  id  promoting  the  design  of  God,  in  die  foimaticm  ot 
the  universe ;  the  manifestation  of  las  own  glory  in  tlie  acoom- 
plishment  of  the  snpreme  good  of  his  creatures ;  re^oicei  of 
necessity  in  all  the  happiness  which  is  produced  in  other  indi- 
viduab,  as  in  its  own  ;  and  in  that  (^.  the  vast  whole,  with  an 
ecstasy  supereminent  and  incapable  of  limitation.  Thus  both 
the  spirit  which  produces,  and  the  spirit  which  eigo]^  contri- 
bute, each  in  its  own  way,  to  the  eyentuation  of  more  happi- 
ness, than  can  be  originated  by  any  other  cause,  or  eigoyed 
in  any  other  manner. 

An  this  however  is  only  the  one  combined,  immense,  and 
divine  eflTect  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  QoA 
is  the  original  and  glorious  cause  of  all.  To  him  therefore  the 
eye  instinctively  looks,  as  the  ocean  whence  all  these  innumer- 
able and  perennial  streams  of  enjoyment  flow,  and  into  wfaick 
they  retom.  His  hand  began,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  tUs 
amazing  work ;  and  will  be  seen  daily,  more  and  more  elearij, 
uniformly  and  divinely,  in  every  thing  wUch  takes  place,  both 
within  and  without  the  mind.  *  Of  the  increase  of  His  go- 
vernment and  their  peace ;'  of  the  splendour  and  beneficence 
of  his  administrations,  of  the  activity  of  their  efforts,  and  the 
intenseness  of  their  enjoyment,  '  th^e  will  be  no  end.'  More 
and  more  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his  sight,  more  and  more  ap- 
proximating towards  his  sublime  perfection,  he  will  bebidd 
them  with  supreme  and  eternal  complacency ;  will  look  with 
an  unclouded  smile  on  the  illustrious  work  which  he  has  made, 
and  with  the  voice  of  infinite  approbation  will  pronounce  it 
•  very  good.' 

Such  is  the  end  which  God  proposed  in  the  creation  of 
Man ;  such  its  nature,  and  such  its  propriety.  How  plainly  is 
it  the  best  and  most  glorious  end  which  can  be  aimed  at  by 
man,  or  accomplished  by  his  Creator  ! 

REMARKS. 

From  this  fruitful  theme  many  more  important  and  practical 
teflections  naturally  arise,  than  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  however  be  highly  proper  to  suggest  a 
few  of  them ;  and  these  will  be  only  suggested.  In  the  con- 
templation of  this  subject,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark, 
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1.  J%e  fitiful  nature  of  the  ends  of  human  existence,  and 
hunum  labour,  proposed  by  heathen  philosophy,  and  modem 
infidelity. 

The  great  ends  of  our  being,  exhibited  by  heathen  philoso- 
phy, were  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  estabKshment  of  apa- 
thy, the  acquisition  of  power,  wealth  and  fame,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  animal  pleasure.  All  these,  except  the  second, 
are  the  ends  proposed  also  by  modem  infidelity.  By  all,  ex- 
c^t  the  last,  they  laboured  to  convert  man  into  a  fiend ;  and 
by  that,  to  change  him  into  a  bmle.  Barely  to  descend  from 
the  divine  object,  which  is  the  theme  of  this  discourse,  to 
these  miserable  purposes,  is  to  fall  from  heaven  to  earth. 

2.  It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  these  systems  should  guide 
man  to  his  best  good:  and  therefore,  that  they  should  direct 
his  moral  conduct,  either  with  rectitude  or  profit. 

The  true  end  of  his  being,  that  which  is  really  his  supreme 
good,  they  knew  not ;  and  tiierefore  could  not  point  it  out 

3.  These  systems  are  hence  evidently  seen  to  hefabe* 
There  is  a  real  supreme  good  to  man.    Truth  will  certainly 

guide  us  to  tiiis  all-important  object.  But  none  of  these  phi- 
losophers have  guided  us  to  it  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
only  led  mankind  away  from  it  Their  systems  therefore  are 
essentially  false. 

4.  We  see  here,  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  whole  design  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  teach  man  what 
is  his  supreme  good,  to  show  the  way  in  which  he  may  attain 
it,  and  to  require  him  to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  attainment. 
How  infinitely  superior  are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  all  human 
systems ! 

5.  The  Scriptures  are  fairly  presumed,  from  this  consider- 
ation, to  he  of  divine  origin. 

They  alone  disclose  tfiis  great  object  to  mankind;  and  in 
this  respect,  differ  immensely  from  all  other  writings.  Whence 
this  diference?  How  can  it  be  explained,  but  by  supposing 
the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  inspired  ? 

6.  We  leam  hence  the  true  dignity  of  man. 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been  always  a  favourite  topic  of  his 
Aoughls,  conversation,  and  writings.  When  he  looks  into  his 
own  bosom,  and  discerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers ; 
or  easts  his  eye  abroad,  and  beholds  what  he  has  done  it  is  not 
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*ty  manifested.  The  end  propoBed  by  God, 

irks  of  creatioD  and  proridence,  is  nn- 

%^  ind  most  important  of  all  possiUe 

-^,  "  if  the  beat  of  all  possible  chaiac- 

^^  -^d  the  most  ample  manifes- 

^^Vfc^  "ely  and  divine.     Oot  of 

.^^^i^       *b  '  enjoyment,  enlarged, 

^*^^^^  ^Ten  and  its  immortal 

^_^     ^^  .0  BfinU  of  just  men  made 

^^^^  Jim  of  righteousness  here  rises 

^^  .out  a  clond,  and  shines  vith  the 

.1  day.    In  the  future  vorld,  that  sun 

.tu,  ueilJier  shall  that  ^ly  withdraw  it- 

_  i-esence  ever  enjoyed,  a  lustre  ever  increaa- 

^.iten,  warm  and  quicken  the  umverse  of  virtuous 

one  unceasing  day,  one  everlasting  spring;  while 

^^     beautiful,  fragrant  and  delightful,  lovely  in  the  eye 

^Ad  a  ^sembhmce  of  his  transcendent  perfection, 

"»    and  bloom,  and  flourish,  beneath  the  life-giving  in- 

^^r  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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strange  Ibat  he  should  form  elevated  ideas  oonceniiiig  his  own 
character  and  destinatioe.  lTnhappily»  however^  lie  has  sl- 
wap  formed,  irhen  left  to  his  own  speenlationB,  eRoneooi 
opinions  concendi^  this  SiAjfect ;'  and  has  placed  his  djgnitj  is 
things,  of  which  it  can  never  be  constitnted.  PecM^nal  accom- 
plishments, briUiant  CMT  profonnd  talents,  extmuiiTe  aoqnisitioiis 
of  learning  and  science,  ingenious  inventions  orimfxrovenieDti 
of  art,  bold  achievements,  and  heroic  expldts,  have  ever  been 
the  objects  in  which  he  has  siqpposed  hu  dignitjr  to  consist,  and 
of  whkh  he  has  ever  been  hidined  to  boast  Some  <^diefe 
are  indeed,  both  desirable  and  commendable ;  bat  all,  ciiheak' 
selves^  aie  utterly  insufficient  to  constitate  real  dignifj.  Tlu 
is  found  in  the  a^nd  only.  Intelligence  is  necessary  toit;  bot 
of  intelligence  alone  it  cannot  be  constitnted.  Its  res!  seat  u 
,in  the  disposition.  •  Virtue,  moral  excelleBce,  the  beauty  and 
lovelinessof  the  mind,  is  the  real  and  only  dignity  of  an  intdfi- 
gent  being.  To  devote  aU  its  faculties  and  labours  to  die 
glory  of  the  Creator,  in  /the  pursuit  of  tiie  supreme  good  of 
the  umveme,  is  the  tnoe  wortii,  honour,  and  gbiy  of  evei; 
intelligmit  creature :  and  compared  with  it,  aO  ttnngs  dse, 
of  which  we  are  capable,  are  *  nothing,  less  tiian  nothing,  and 
vanity.' 

7.  We  cannot  but  M^ta  these  amsideraiumif  ike  ehKgaiim 
which  we  are  under  to  devoteaUour  facultiee  and  labours  to 
the  promotion  of  this  end. 

This  observation  needs  no  comment. 

8.  We  abo  see  here,  in  a  char  light,  the  necessity  of  Be* 

generation' 

The  native  disposition  of  man  is  opposed  to  the  end  of  his 
being.  This  disposition  nothing  has  ever  changed  essentially, 
except  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  trutii.  As  ncicessary  there- 
fore as  it  is  that  man  should  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  so 
necessary  is  it  that  he  should  become  the  subject  of  this  change 
in  his  moral  character. 

9.  We  discern  in  this  subject  the  transcendent  exeellence 
and  glory  of  God. 

All  things  display  die  glory  of  God,  but  some  display  it 
much  more' than  others.  In  the  scheme  of  creation  which  has 
been  now  discussed,  tiiere  is  a  splendour,  wholly  peculiar,  at- 
tributed to  Jehovah.  In  the  end  proposed  by  intelligent  beings 
in  iheir  designs,  and  displayed  in  their  conduct,  their  proper 
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character  is  especiaDy  manifested.  The  end  proposed  by  God, 
and  displayed  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is  un- 
questionably the  noblest  and  most  important  of  all  possible 
ends,  and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  best  of  all  possible  charac- 
ters. It  is  the  most  finished,  and  the  most  ample  manifes- 
tation of  all  that  is  great,  exalted,  lovely  and  divine.  Out  of 
it  spring  created  intelUgence,  virtue  and  enjoyment,  enlarged, 
refined,  and  brightened  for  ever.  Heaven  and  its  immortal 
glory  are  its  firuits ;  angels,  and  *  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,'  are  its  offspring.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  here  rises 
on  the  astonished  sight,  without  a  cloud,  and  shines  with  the 
clear  e£blgence  of  eternal  day.  In  the  future  world,  that  sun 
shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  that  glory  withdraw  it- 
self; but  with  a  presence  ever  enjoyed,  a  lustre  ever  increas- 
ing, shall  enlighten,  warm  and  quicken  the  universe  of  virtuous 
minds  with  one  unceasing  day,  one  everlasting  spring ;  while 
all  that  is  beautiful,  firagrant  and  delightful,  lovely  in  the  eye 
of  God,  and  a  ^resemblance  of  his  transcendent  perfection, 
shall  rise,  and  bloom,  and  flourish,  beneath  the  life-giving  in- 
fluence for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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PROVIDENCE. 


THE  PROBATION  OF  MAN. 

A>tn  THI  LOKD  OOD  TOOK  THE  MAN,  «HD  PUT  HIM  INT«  TBI 
eABDKN  OF  EDEN,  TO  DRESS  IT,  AND  TO  XBBP  IT.  AKB  THI 
LOBD  OOD  COMHANDED  THE  HAN,  SATINO,  O?  EVBKT  TUB  01 
THB  UABDEN  THOU  HAYBST  FXEELT  EAT ;  BUT  OF  TBK  T>U 
or  TKB  KNOWLEDOE  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL  THOU  SHALT  MOT  EAT 
OF  IT;  FOB  IN  THB  DAY  THAT  THOU  EATEtT  THBREOP,  THOC 
■  HALT  BUBELT  DIB.  * 

eSNESis  11.  IS — 17. 

In  severa]  preceding  SermoDs,  I  hare  considered  the  vork  of 
Creation ;  including  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  their  inhdii- 
tants  and  their  furniture.  The  next  subject  in  a  theological 
system  is,  the  work  of  Providence. 

From  the  text,  which  is  an  account  of  the  first  act  of  Pro- 
vidence towards  mankind,  we  learn  the  following  things : — 

I.  That  the  Providence  of  God  towards  man  began  imme 
diately  after  he  was  created. 

In  the  great  and  wonderfnl  work  of  creation,  provision  wbi 
effectually  made  for  the  production,  subsistence,  and  comfort 
of  such  beings  as  were  iJterwards  to  exist  in  this  world.  By 
this  observation,  I  do  not  intend  absolutely,  that  no  being  has 
been,  in  the  strict  sense,  created  since  the  conclosion  of  the 
period,  in  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  this  work  as  having 
been  accomplished.     Whether  this  has,  or  has  not,  in  tbc 
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strict  sense,  been  the  fact,  is  not  material  to  the  present  des^. 
I  intend,  in  the  Scriptural  language,  '  that  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.'  The  be^ 
ings,  which,  during  succeeding  ages,  were  to  exist  in  this 
world,  whether  In  the  rational,  animal,  or  vegetable  kingdoms, 
ivere  all,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  mineral  or  inanimate 
kingdom,  to  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  secondary 
causes.  As  man  was  the  last  creature  which  was  made; 
when  he  was  formed,  the  work  of  creation  was  finished.  From 
this  time,  that  superintending  and  controlling  agency  of  God, 
commonly  called  Providence,  commenced ;  and  has  ever 
since  be^i  unceasingly  extended  over  all  the  works  of  his 
hands. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  twofold ;  ordinary  and  miracu- 
lous. MiracuUms  providence  is  an  immediate  agency  of  God 
in  the  production  of  events,  adopted,  at  times,  to  accomplish 
certain  ends,  which  would  be  less  advantageously  accom- 
plished in  any  other  manner.  The  ordinary  providence  of 
God  is  an  ^agency,  directing  the  several  creatures  which  he 
has  made,  to  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  were  made ; 
and  conducted  according  to  certain  rules  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  establish,  and  which  are.  commonly,  although  im- 
properly enough,  called  Laws  of  nature.  In  the  Scriptures, 
with  much  more  propriety  as  well  as  beauty,  they  are  termed 
Ordinances  of  heaven.  In  the  succession  of  things,  according 
to  these  ordinances,  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God,  are  gloriously  manifested  in  a  series  of  events^  beautiful 
and  harmonious,  wonderiid  and  sublime,  beyond  any  limit  as- 
signable by  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Before  the  Apostasy,  these  laws  and  their  effects  were,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  exceedingly  different  from  those  which  prevail 
at  the  present  time.  Man  was  then  immortal,  holy,  and 
happy ;  and  was  destined  to  breathe  in  air,  to  feed  on  fruits, 
and  to  pursue  employments,  suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this 
delightfbl  state.  The  world  was  beautiful  and  pleasant,  AU 
Aings  were  peaceful,  friendly,  and  means  of  unceasing  and 
midislBib^  enjoyment  The  sources  of  pain»  hunger  and 
^Jj^tHk  «f  im^iSe^  dtaease  and  death,  w^re  unopened  and  nn- 
llllljllj^ll^^  was  directed  the  whole  energy  of 

*  Imaiediiite  good  of  maa. 

i^  hogan  whick  was  in 
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many  respects  Dew :  a  state  suited  to  falien  beings,  wiio 
were  to  live  under  many  manifestatioiis  of  the  divine  wrath 
against  sin ;  and  who  in  the  end  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease 
from  all  future  connection  with  the  place  of  their  foimer  re- 
sidence. 

After  the  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  have 
been  still  further  changed.  More  and  more  painful  proofs 
of  the  auger  of  God  against  sin  were  introduced  into  the 
system.  life,  within  a  little  time,  was  shortened  from  one 
thousand  years  to  seventy.  Labour,  sorrow,  and  disease, 
were  greatly  enhanced.  The  bloom  of  immortality,  already 
deeply  faded,  now  widiered  away.  Food,  together  with  the 
whole  train  of  necessaries,  lost  its  power  of  prolonging  life ; 
sickliness  overspread  the  vegetable  kingdom,  storms  con- 
vulsed the  air  and  ike  ocean,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
shook  the  land,  and  decay  and  disorder  impaired  the  whole 
face  of  the  system. 

II.  We  learn  ako  that  matiy  immediately  frfter  his  cre- 
ation, vDos placed  in  a  state  of  active  employment. 

The  ijBTii  declares,  that '  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and 
put  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.* 
Activity  of  body  and  of  mind  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  good, 
and  of  glorifying  God ;  and  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the 
end  for  which  intelligent  beings  were  created.  Hence  man, 
like  the  angels,  was  destined  to  be  active ;  and  was  directed 
to  industrious  business,  immediately  after  he  was  brought  into 
the  world. 

III.  That  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  state  of 
trial. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  put  into  such  a  condition  as  to 
show  whether  he  would  obey,  or  disobey  his  Maker.  The 
rectitude  and  reasonableness  of  this  dispensation  are  easily 
evinced. 

Man,  as  I  flatter  myself  has  been  heretofore  proved,  was 
created  a  moral  agent,  possessed  of  understanding  and  will, 
and  therefore  free,  and  capable  of  obeying.  Of  course,  inabi- 
lity to  obey  could  not  be  pleaded  by  him,  as  a  reason  why  he 
should  be  exempted  from  obedience. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Creator  had  an  entire  and  indisputa- 
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ble.  right  to  his  sendees.  No  property  is  so  high,  or  so  per- 
fect, as  that  which  the  Creator  has  in  the  thing  created :  and 
no  right  so  complete,  as  that  which  arises  out  of  thb  property. 
God  therefore  having  created  man,  had  the  most  perfect  pro- 
perty in  him,  and  the  most  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  him  ac- 
cording to  his  own  righteous  pleasure. 

God  also  being  possessed  of  infinite  greatness  and  excel- 
lence, is  infinitely  deserving  of  the  supreme  love,  reverence, 
and  obedience  of  man. 

To  serve,  love,  and  honour  God,  is  the  most  rational  and 
desirable  employment  which  is  possible.  It  was  therefore 
inan*s  highest  interest,  as  well  as  indispensable  duty  to  obey. 
In  no  other  manner  could  he  be  either  virtuous  or  happy.  Of 
course,  it  may  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  propriety  be 
concluded,  that  God  would  not  have  acted  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  perfect  rectitude,  if  he  had  not  required  obedience 
from  all  his  rational  creatures  ;  since  they  could  neither  do, 
nor  enjoy  the  good,  of  which  they  were  made  capable,  in  any 
other  manner. 

IV.  That  the  situation  in  which  man  was  placed,  furnished 
him  with  eminent  inducemenls  and  advantages  to  obey. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will,  I  think,  appear  evident 
from  the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  Man  was  created  holy,  without  any  mixture  of  sinful 
affections. 

This  needs  no  proof,  because  it  will  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged,, and  because  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  proved  in 
a  former  discourse.  His  understanding  admitted  truth  with- 
out prejudice,  and  without  any  necessary  error,  except  such  as 
proceeded  from  mere  ignorance.  He  did  not  know  ail  things ; 
but  those  which  he  knew,  he  knew  truly,  or  as  they  really  ex- 
isted. His  will  also  was  perfectly  conformed  to  the  dictates 
of  his  understanding. 

2.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  external  things 
were  most  favourable  to  his  obedience. 

His  habitation  was  delightful,  and  only  delightful.  Plenty, 
ease  and  peace,  fragrance,  beauty  and  joy,  sprang  up  sponta- 
neously around  him,  and  accompanied  him  whithersoever  he 
went.  Be  was  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  world  ^  and  that 
world  was  an  Eden,  a  paradise  of  improvement  and  pleasure. 
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His  employments  were  all  innocenty  virtaoiis  and  deiiglitM. 
.  In  the  happy  and  unlaborious  agricultore*  to  which  he  ww 
sammoned^  he  found  husiness  oongenial  to  his  natnie,  powefi» 
and  wishes.  Every  thing  flourished  under  his  hand ;  andiiir- 
nished  him  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  seeing  his  efforts  contribute 
to  his  own  eujoymeut,  and  to  the  beauty  and  perfeotion  of  the 
objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  felt  that  he  was 
useM;  that  he  was  employed  in  a  manner  chosen  by  ins 
Maker :  and  that  he  therefore  pleased  and  obeyed  Him ;  whife 
he  also  daily  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  hap- 
piness. This  consciousness,  united  with  an  employment  of 
the  same  general  nature,  is  probably  necessaiy  to  aU  extenave 
and  permanent  good. 

All  things  also  daily  manifested  tp  him  the  presence  of 
God,  and  exhibited  this  glorious  Being  only  as  g^reat,  wise  and 
good ;  reminding  him  unceasingly  of  the  Benefactor  to  whoai 
alone  he  was  indebted,  and  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  obli- 
gations under  which  he  was  laid  by  the  overflowing  kindness 
of  this  Benefactor.  Thus  every  thing  with  a  continual  voice 
called  on  him  to  persist  in  his  obedience,  and  in  this  manner 
to  preserve  the  happiness  which  it  insured. 

3.  God  immediately  revealed  himself  to  man,  in  several 
ways  which  are  recorded,  and  in  many  more  which  are  usees' 
sarily  implied. 

God  taught  man  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  or  in  other 
words,  communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  of  an  agriculture, 
suited  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  spot  in  which  he 
was  placed.  It  was  necessary  for  man  to  be  employed.  Idle- 
ness, even  in  paradise,  would,  not  improbably,  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  innocence  and  peace.  Equally  necessary  was  it, 
that  the  nature  of  his  employment  should  be  revealed  to  him, 
the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  pursued  with  ease  to  himself, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  most  efiectual 
to  every  desirable  purpose.  Without  such  a  revelation,  ages 
must  in  all  probability  have  passed  away,  before  he  would 
have  discovered  how  to  employ  himself  with  either  conveni- 
ence or  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  God  revealed  himself  to  him  immedi- 
ately ;  and  conversed  with  him  freely,  often,  and  familiarly ; 
directing  him  by  an  audible  voice,  and  in  a  manner  wholly 
intelligible,  to  whatever  his  duty  required.    To  enable  him  to 
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derif  e  the  whole  benefit,  flowing  from  such  oommunicalions, 
Gtod  endowed  him  immediately  with  the  power  of  gpeech,  and 
die  knowfedge  of  language  to  an  extensive  degree.     This  it 
cleariy  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  able  to  understand  the 
converse  of  God  with  him,  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  car- 
ried on  by  an  audible  voice  and  significant  terms,  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  which  are  in  lise  among  men.     It  is  proved 
also  by  the  tact,  that  our  first  parents  were  created  social  be- 
ings, and  made  to  be  helps  meet  for  each  other.     Without 
speech,  we  cannot  conceive  a  social  state  to  exist ;  nor  imagine 
the  mutoal  assistance  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  first  pair» 
to  be  in  any  possible  manner  accomplished.   Without  q>eech« 
millions  crowded  together,  would,  for  this  very  reason,  find 
themselves  in  a   more  perfect   solitude.      Without  speech 
mutually  understood,  mankind  even  now  are  strangers  and 
aliens  to  each  other;  and  are  not  only  unable  and  uninclined 
to  render  to  each  other  any  material  i^sistauce,  but  are  even 
ready  mutually  to  suspect,  hate,  and  separate.     Confidence 
is  never  reposed,  friendship  never  springs  up,  yifhere  language 
is  not  understood,  and  where  communications  are  not  intelligi- 
bly and  definitely  made. 

It  is  further  proved  by  the  record  of  the  fact  itself.  Adam, 
immediately  after  his  creation,  gave  names  to  every  beast  of 
the  field,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air ;  names  suited  to  their 
respective  natures,  and  conveyed  down,  as  their  appropriate 
names,  to  his  posterity.  He  also  named  Eve,  when  she  was 
first  brought  to  him,  and  assigned  his  reason  for  the  name 
which  he  had  chosen.  Both  he  and  she  also  conversed  easily 
and  freely,  as  appears  abundantly  from  the  account  given  of 
them,  notwithstanding  its  brevity. 

That  language  was  revealed  to  man  is,  as  an  abstract  pro- 
position, abundantly  proved  by  the  impossibility,  that.the  fact 
can  have  been  otherwise.  Without  society,  language  could 
not  be .  formed,  and  without  language,  society  could  not  com- 
mence. 

God  also  revealed  to  man,  in  direct  and  definite  terms, 
his  whole  duty ;  and  disclosed  to  him  the  law  by  which  his 
life  was  to  be  governed.  With  the  same  clearness  was  he 
taught  the  rewards  annexed  to  obedience,  and  the  punish- 
ments due  to  disobedience.  Of  this  truth  we  have  a  remark- 
able exemplification  in  the  text ;  where  we  are  presented  with 
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one  of  the  principal  rules  given  to  our  first  parents  (or  At 
regulatipn  of  their  conduct  Man  therefore  was  not  left  to 
find  out  either  his  duty  or  his  danger,  by  the  critical  and 
doubtful  decision  of  slow  discovery,  and  distant  inferenee; 
but  received  the  knowledge  of  both  in  the  same  plain  and 
certain  manner,  in  which  children  are  taught .  obedience  hj 
parental  instruction. 

4.  The  immediate  means  of  trial  were  reaHonabbf  and  bent' 
vokntly  selected. 

In  the  garden  of  Eden,  *  the  Lord  Grod  made  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.* 
Man  lived  in  ^he  midst  of  spontaneous  abundance.  The  palate 
and  the  eye  were  alike  gratified,  and  the  wishes  seemed  to  hate 
nothing  left  to  ask.  One  firuit  only  was  forbidden,  and  tkii 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  fidelity.  Had  man  beea 
placed  in  hard  and  difficult  circumstances,  encircled  by  few 
enjoyments,  exposed  to  great  temptations,  and  the  sobject  of 
much  ignorance  and  doubt  concerning  his  duty ;  he  would  stiH 
luive  been  indispensably  bound  to  ob^y.  But  his  real  sitoatioD 
was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  God  had  given  to  him  with  tbe 
bounty  of  a  God.  Nothing  was  denied,  which  was  either  ne- 
cessary or  useful.  A  trifling  gratification  of  either  teste  or  cari- 
osity, was  the  utmost  which  he  could  expect  firom  disobedience. 
The  continuance  of  all  his  enjoyments,  endless  life,  and  the  fat- 
vour  of  God,  whom  he  saw  both  able  and  inclined  to  bless  Um, 
was  the  certain  reward  of  obedience.  No  situation  can  be  de- 
vised by  our  minds,  in  which  man  could  have  been  placed  more 
favourably  for  persevering  in  his  duty.  All  motives  which  we 
should  think  likely  to  influence,  urged  him  to  obey ;  and  none 
of  this  description  prompted  him  to  disobey.  The  motives  to 
obedience  were  many,  and  in  their  moment  infinite ;  those  to 
disobedience  were  few,  poor,  and  trifling. 

The  law  under  which  our  first  parents  were  placed,  is 
styled  in  the  Scriptures,  '  the  first  or  old  covenant ; '  and  is 
commonly  called  by  divines,  the  covenant  of  works ;  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  new  or  second  covenant,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Mediator,  and  which  is  called  the  covenant  of  grace.  A 
covenant  of  works  is  no  other  than  a  law  requiring  obedience, 
and  prohibiting  disobedience,  promising  a  reward  to  the  fonneii 
and  threatening  punishment  to  the  latter.  It  takes,  in  thii 
case,  the  name  of  a  covenant,  rather  than  that  of  a  law  (al- 
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dioiig^  it  has  all  the  nature  and  sanctions  of  a  law)  because 
Grod  was  pleased  to  communicate  his  will  to  man  in  the  form 
of  a  covenant :  a  mode,  gentle,  condescending,  and  highly  ex- 
fsemwe  of  the  divine  benignity. 

No  being,  already  sinful,  can  be  possibly  holden  guiltless 
mider  such  a  covenant ;  or  in  better  language,  when  tried  for 
hb  conduct,  '  be  justified.'  His  former  crimes  render  it  im- 
possible that  it  should  become  a  covenant  of  life  to  him.  To 
offer  the  conditions  of  such  a  covenant  to  beings  of  this  cha- 
racter, would  be  merely  to  tantalize  them ;  since  by  the  very 
tenns  of  it  they  would  be  originally  fixed  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation. Accordingly,  when  God  proposed  to  place  man- 
kind anew,  in  a  state  of  probation,  he  '  set  forth  Christ  as  a 
propitiation  for  the  remission  of  sins,  already  past ;'  and  of- 
fered to  accept  of  his  obedience  in  their  stead,  as  the  ground 
of  their  justification. 

But  sinless  creatures  are,  with  perfect  and  obvious  pro- 
priety, placed  under  such  a  covenant.  Their  character  being 
spotless,  is  such  as  to  admit  of  their  justification  on  the  ground 
of  their  own  obedience.  If  that  obedience  should,  during 
tbe  time  of  trial,  be  perfect,  their  justification  and  reward  must 
follow  of  course,  from  the  conditions  of  the  law  itself;  and  no 
atonement  could  be  necessary  for  them.  Thus  the  holy  an- 
gels obeyed,  and  were  justified.  Thus  Adam  would  have  been 
justified,  had  he  continued  obedient.  Thus  also  the  evil  an- 
gels fell,  and  were  condemned. 

V.   We  learn  also,  that  the  obedience  of  Adam,  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  law,  was  concentred    in  a  single  point ;  and 
^Odf  thus  rendered  easy,  and  so  far  as  might  he,  secure,  in 
^  numner  strongly  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
If  he  ate  not  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  was  approved. 
I  do  not  intend,  that  he  was  not  required  to  obey  God  in  all 
things.    This  unquestionably  was  demanded  of  him,  as  well'as 
cf  every  other  creature ;  and  was  beyond  a  doubt  his  indispen- 
^able  duty.     But  I  mean,  that  God  absolutely  suspended  his 
Acceptances  justification  and  reward,  on  the  single  point  of 
liis  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit.     This  mode  of  dealing 
Vith  Adam  rendered  his  obedience  peculiarly  easy.   It  brought 
the  duty,  which  he  was  especially  required  to  perform,  up  to 
liis  view,  in  the  most  distinct  manner  possible ;  and  rendered 
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it  too  intelligible  to  be  mistaken.    No  room  was  left  for  doabC 
or  debate.     The  object  in  question  was  a  sensible  object, 
perfectly  defined,  and  perfectly  understood.    No  metaphysical 
or  philosophical  discussion  was  demanded  or  admitted.    No 
uncertainty  existed,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  his  obedience 
was  required.     He  was  left  at  no  loss  concerning  the  time, 
the  manner,  or  the  nature  of  that  conduct,  which  it  was  pro- 
per for  him  to  observe.     He  knew  the  whole  extent  of  what 
was  commanded,  and  what  was  forbidden ;  and  therefore  could 
not  but  know  whether  he  obeyed  or  disobeyed.     This  know- 
ledge, always  of  high  importance,  was  especially  important  to 
him,  so  lately  brought  into  existence,  so  unversed  in  argum^i- 
tatiou,  acquainted  only  with  plain  facts,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  nothing,  but  mere  common  sense. 

Besides,  as  his  obedience  was  confined  to  9,  single  point,  be 
was  taught  and  enabled  to  sununon  all  his  watchfulness,  reso- 
lution and  strength,  to  this  point  only;  to  keep  it  supremely 
in  view,  and  to  be  continually  guarded ,  against  every  thing 
which  might  lead  him  to  transgress,  here.  In  making  this  the 
medium  of  trial,  God  secured  him  of  course  against  all  other 
dangers  ;  so  that  he  was  left  at  full  leisure  to  watch  against  all 
possible  temptations  to  this  single  evil.  Were  an  earthly  pa- 
rent to  try  the  obedience  of  a  child,  and  make  his  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  an  estate  depend  on  the  performance  of  his  filial 
duty ;  such  a  mode  of  trying  him  would  be  thought  not  only 
reasonable,  but  generous,  noble,  and  strongly  indicative  of 
parental  affection. 

VI.  We  learn  from  the  text,  that  the  rewards  pramiud  to 
him  were  infinitely  great,  and  furnished  therefore  an  infinite 
motive  to  obedience. 

That  Adam,  if  faithfully  obedient,  would  have  inherited  im- 
mortal life,  and  its  various  blessings,  is  evidently  involved  in 
the  words  of  the  law.  '  If  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die.' 
If  thou  eatest  not,  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  for  ever,  is  & 
necessary  counterpart ;  without  admitting  which,  the  threat- 
ening expressed  would  mean  nothing,  and  the  law  become  a 
mfere  nullity.  For  in  this  case,  his  situation,  whether  h« 
obeyed  or  disobeyed,  would  be  exactly  the  same ;  and  he 
would  be  left  without  a  single  motive  to  obedience.  That  the 
posterity  of  Adam  have  been  essentially  afiected  by  his  apoi- 
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is  not  often  deided ;  and  I  think  cannot  be,  with  eVen  the 
aranee  of  reason.  As  I  propose  to  discoss  this  subject 
after,  I  shall  for  the  present  take  this  point  for  granted.  If 
admitted,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  they  woidd  have 
I  equally  interested  in  the  benefits  which  would  have  re- 
id  from  his  obedience ;  and  would,  like  him.  have  lived  for 
.  After  the  apostasy,  '  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own/  moral ; 
less ; '  sinftd  and  miserable,  like  himself.  Had  he  obeyed, 
children  begotten  by  him,  would,  without  a  reasonable 
rt,  have  been  bom  in  his  likeness  also,  and  been  destined, 
himself,  to  unceasing  holiness  and  immortal  life.  It  wiQ 
3e  denied,  that  the  motives  here  presented  to  obedience 
)  in  themselves  of  infinite  magnitude.  They  were  also 
ves,  coming  directly  to  his  heart ;  aflecting  him,  as  far  as 
it  be,  with  their  whole  importance,  daily  forced  upon  hiis 
';  and  reasonably  expected,  if  any  thing  could  be  ex- 
ed,  to  prevail. 

11.  We  learn,  that  motives  equally  powerful,  lent  their 
deforce  to  deter  him  from  disobeying, 
lie  reward  promised  was  immortal  life;  the  punishment 
itened  was,  I  apprehend,  eternal  death.  Hiese  two  ap- 
to  be  the  only  reward  and  punishment,  ultimately  pro- 
A  and  threatened  in  the  divine  law,  as  the  proper  retribu- 
of  obedience  and  disobedience,  in  the  great  kingdom  of 
>vah.  As  this  subject  will  naturaDy  be  brought  up  to  view, 
Q  I  come  to  consider  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  of- 
ers,  I  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present.  What  motives  could 
ibly  have  greater  influence  on  a  thinking  mind  than  these ! 
h  what  force  especially,  must  they  be  addressed  to  such 
nd  as  that  of  Adam ;  unbiassed  by  any  iiffluence  of  sin, 
ig  obedience  entirely,  accustomed  only  to  happiness,  en- 
i  to  inmiortal  life,  and  yet  capable  of  losing  finally  this 
ions  state  ?  What  a  contrast  between  these  two  objects ; 
afiecting,  how  amazing ! 

REBIAAKS. 

Vom  these  summary  considerations  it  appears, 
.  Jluit  God  acted,  in  establishing  the  probation  of  our 
parents,  not  only  justly,  but  kindly  and  bountifully. 
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In  fonning  our  owd  estimate  of  this  snbject,  we  are  prone 
to  consider  chiefly,  and  often  solely,  the  issue  of  their  trial; 
which  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  as  well  as  feel  to  be,  in  tin 
most  striking  point  of  view,  incomprehensibly  melancholy  aad 
dreadful.  In  this  consideration  also  we  are  partial,  as  beinf 
deeply  interested  judges,  since  we  are  involved  in  the  calami- 
ties flowing  from  their  transgression.  But  neither  of  these 
things  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  our  judgment  concen- 
ing  this  subject.  We  ought  to  inquire  only  concerning  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  conditioK 
prescribed  to  them.  If  these  were  reasonable  and  just,  then 
God  was  reasonable  and  just  in  prescribing  them ;  and  that 
they  were  so,  even  we  cannot  deny. 

That  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  right  for  God  to  try  aH 
his  intelligent  creatures,  cannot  I  think  be  rationally  doubted; 
and  that  Ae  trial  of  our  first  parents  was  eminently  reasonable, 
in  all  its  circumstances,  appears  to  me  unquestionable. 

Their  situation  was  clearly  a  strong  proof  of  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  their  Maker ;  and  was  composed  of  abundance, 
peace,  ease  and  enjoyment,  and  attended  by  the  living  and  de- 
lightful hope  of  superior  good,  unceasingly  filling  their  continO' 
ally  enlarging  faculties,  views  and  desires.  It  was  necessaqr 
that  they  should  be  employed ;  and  their  employment  was  such 
as  ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  toil  and  sufiering  by  whicli 
it  has  been  accompanied,  has  been  most  congenial  to  human 
nature,  and  most  delightful  to  the  human  heart.  How  muck 
more  desirable  must  it  have  been  in  a  state  to  which  toil  and 
sufiering  were  absolute  strangers.  Idleness  would  render 
even  virtuous  beings  useless,  and  so  far  as  I  see,  worthless. 
Virtuous  action  is  all  the  real  worth  of  intelligent  beings. 
Without  it,  there  can  exist  no  self-approbation,  no  peace  of 
mind,  no  inherent  dignity,  no  consciousness  of  excellence, 
no  desert  of  esteem.  To  be  employed  therefore  was  indis- 
pensable both  to  the  character  and  to  the  happiness  of  our  first 
parents. 

Their  advantages  for  obeying,  and  their  inducements  to 
obedience,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  manner  suited  to 
such  beings  as  they  were,  and  peculiarly  expressive  of  the 
goodness  of  God.  It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  how  creatures,  so 
lately  introduced  into  existence,  could  have  been,  in  this  res^ 
pect,  placed  in  a  more  advantageous  situation. 
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tf  the  circumstaiices  of  their  trial,  we  are  bound  to  judge, 
pendently  of  its  consequences.  Had  Adam  stood,  we 
Id  never  have  questioned  the  equity  of  the  trial.  We 
lot,  consistently  with  reason,  any  more  question  it  now, 
estimate  of  this  subject  ought  clearly  to  be  formed  on  the 
iitions  and  circumstances  themselves ;  as  we  should  have 
ed  it,  had  the  conditions  and  circumstances  been  pre- 
dd  to  us  before  the  issue.  In  this  case,  we  should  not 
I  hesitated  to  acknowledge  either  the  justice,  or  the  good- 

of  the  Creator.  Whenever  we  now  judge  otherwise, 
judgment  does  not  proceed  from  reason  and  eyidence; 
is  the  mere  offiipring  of  prejudice  and  feeling. 
.  These  comiderations  teach  us  also  the  extreme  error 
perverseness  of  those  men,  who,  in  the  tanguage  of  sneer 
contempt,  dedare  thai  Ood  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
emned  mankind  for  the  mere  eating  of  an  apple. 
baye  here  adopted  the  language  which  has  been  often 

concerning  this  subject,  not  by  Infidels  only,  but  by  mul- 
^es  of  such  as  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
3ver,  not  the  language  of  reason  and  common  sense^  but 
utiality  and  passion ;  of  a  most  unhappy  nature,  and  exist- 
n  a  very  censurable  degree, 
othing  in  which  God  is  concerned,  or  is  supposed  to  have 

concerned,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  contempt  or 
rs,  of  sport  or  ridicule.  Every  thought  concerning  this 
t,  pure,  and  awful  Being,  ought  to  spring  from  the  most 
>und  reverence  ;  and  whenever  expressed,  ought  to  be 
ed  only  in  the  most  reverential  terms.  Especially  are  we 
id  to  exclude  all  levity  of  mind  from  a  case  of  such  deep 
»rtance  and  amazing  concern,  as  the  Apostasy  of  man :  an 
t  which  not  only  exposed  the  immediate  subjects  of  it  to 
livine  wrath,  and  the  final  sentence  of  reprobation,  but 
led  also  an  endless  multitude  of  miseries,  as  well  as  an 
3SS  course  of  depravity,  on  thw  sinning  progeny.  The 
sure  of  a  single  human  soul  to  the  anger  of  God,  and  to 
oiseries  of  perdition,  is  a  subject  too  solemn  to  be  taken 
y  a  trifling  mind,  or  discussed  with  a  thoughtless  tongue. 
)n  we  are  considering  sin  and  condemnation,  the  guilt 
tniseries  of  the  present  life,  or  the  endless  corruption  end 
rings  of  the  life  to  oome ;  whatever  else  may  be  in  unison 
these  subjects,  sport  and  sneer  are  only  discordant ;  and 
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]ar  and  grate  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  man  vith  a  hawhmwg, 
equally  nnsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  sabjeots,  and  difltvManft 
to  every  rational  feeling.  He  who  can  adopt  sentimentB  of 
contempt  and  ridicule ;  and  still  more,  he  who  can  otter  them, 
in  a  case  where  his  all  is  at  stake ;  is  a  madman,  much  fitttr 
to  grope  in  bedlam,  than  to  mingle  with  rational  society. 

The  phraseology  here  adopted  is  totaUy  unjust  and  Wh 
founded,  totally  false  and  hollow.  It  insinnales,  and  intes- 
tionally  insinuates,  that  God  was  influenced  in  his  cnndwiMh 
tion  of  our  first  parents  by  a  resentment,  excited  only  by  thi 
yalue  which  he  placed  on  the  forbidden  fimit;  and  durt,  as 
exhibited  in  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  moved  by  dune 
weak  and  pitiful  passions  with  which  men,  at  times,  violeodj 
and  foolishly  resent  the  loss  of  their  own  property.  As  the 
value  of  the  fruit  was  insignificant,  and  in  a  sense  nothing; 
these  men  conclude,  that  God  could  not  prize  it  so  highly  as 
to  be  angry  at  the  transgression,  or  to  inflict  punishment,  mudi 
less  so  dreadful  a  punishment  on  the  transgressors.  Were  the 
principle  just,  on  which  diey  profess  to  argue  ;  I  readily  admit, 
as  every  other  man  will  admit,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  punished  them  at  all  for  the  reason  alleged. 

But  the  principle  itself  has  no  connection  with  the  subject: 
the  argument  derived  from  it  is  therefore  without  a  founda- 
tion. The  Scriptures  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  present  vs 
with  any  such  views  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from 
the  story  actually  told,  or  from  the  doctrines  really  expressed. 
Every  thing  which  is  taught  by  the  bible  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, is  highly  solemn  and  afiecting. 

Our  first  parents  were  condemned,  because  they  disobeyed 
their  Maker,  revolted  from  his  authority,  and  rebelled  against 
his  government.  Whatever  was  the  mode,  whatever  was  the 
instrument  of  the  rebellion,  the  sin  was  substantially  the  sane. 
The  same  authority  was  denied,  the  same  obligation  brokea; 
aod  of  course,  the  same  guilt  was  thus  far  incurred.  There  is 
however  a  di^rence  in  transgressions,  and  a  plain  one,  wUd 
renders  the  guilt  greater  in  proportion  to  the  smailness  of  Ae 
temptation.  That  disposition  which  disobeys  under  the  ioBxt 
ence  of  a  small  temptation,  is  certainly  worse  than  that  ¥hick> 
resisting  such  a  temptation,  yields  only  to  inducements  which 
are  very  great  This  rule  of  judging  is  universal ;  and  in 
other  cases,  is  acknowledged  without  a  question.     It  ought  to 
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be  acknowledged  here*  Had  Adam  disobeyed^  to  gain  the 
cknnittioii  of  the  ttoi^etse,  or  admission  into  heaven;  these 
iften  would  have  pronomieed  the  trial  unreasonable ;  because 
ttie  temptation  was  evidently  too  great  for  his  faculties,  and 
disproportioned  to  his  abiHty  to  resist  On  the  same  principle 
they  ought  now  to  acknowledge,  that  the  trial  was  wholly 
equitable ;  because  it  allowed  of  no  temptatikms^  except  such 
as  W6te  insigtdfioant  and  triffing.  Thus  the  argument  is 
directly  against  them,  and  unanswerably  refutes  thei^  favourite 
Aocfrine. 

The  fruit,  whatever  it  was,  was  plainly  of  no  importance  in 
tbe  possession,  to  Him  who,  at  his  bidding,  can  in  a  moment 
6M  into  existence  a  world,  or  a  milfion  of  worlds,  with  all 
tktkr  furniture  anfd  beauty.  Nor  has  it,  in  this  sense,  the  most 
ilMaM>te  lotion  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  guilt  of  our  first 
pnretfis  lay  sofely  in  lebelling  against  the  will  of  God,  their 
Creator,  Sovereign,  and  Benefactor.  For  this  rebellion  they 
were  justly  condemned,  if  God  can  justly  condemn  a  rebellious 

Bt1MtU|iB. 

S.  We  are  taught  by  this  passoffe  of  Scripture,  in  one 
Importarii  particular,  the  viewa  which  God  entertains  of  sin. 

The  sMitence  here  denounced  against  disobedience,  is  de- 
nounced against  the  first  act.  '  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shall  surely  die.'  The  death  threatened  in  this 
law,  is  threatened  to  a  single  transgression.  Accordingly,  for 
a  single  transgression  they  were  afterwards  condemned. 

How  different  is  this  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God,  con- 
cerning tiiis  subject,  from  the  views  which  we  are  accustomed 
lo  cherish !  We  are  prone  to  believe,  that  even  after  numer- 
OBs  transgressions,  nay,  after  the  sins  of  a  whole  life,  God 
will  still  regard  us  with  so  much  favour,  that  we  shall  scarcely 
be  condemned.  Our  first  parents  ate  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  were  condemned.  How  many  things,  apparently  much 
more  aggravated,  have  we  done.  Yet  how  greatly  are  we  at 
ease  concerning  the  divine  anger,  and  our  approaching  desti- 
nation. Under  the.  persuasion  that  we  are  not  so  sinful  as 
odiers,  and  indeed,  that  we  are  scarcely  sinful  at  all,  we  hear 
the  law,  the  transgression,  and  the  penalty,  awfully  resounded 
in  our  ears;  and  hardly  suppose  ourselves  interested  in  either. 
To  the  final  judgment,  and  the  final  condemnation  of  Ae 
iricked,  we  turn  a  careless,  self-satisfied  eye ;  as  objects  which» 
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however  interesting  to  others,  have  little  or  .no  reference  to 
ourselves.  Thus  flattered  and  supported  by  views  of  our 
guilt,  utterly  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly  contraiy 
to  those  of  God,  we  go  on  in  the  commission  of  sin,  without 
any  serious  alarm  ;  and  persuade  ourselves^  that  whether  '  the 
Lord  will  do  good  *  to  us  or  not,  '  he '  certainly  *  will  never 
do  evil.'  In  this  deplorable  manner  life  is  spent,  the  day  of 
repentance  trifled  away,  and  the  hope  of  redemption  and  for- 
giveness lost  for  ever. 

But  let  every  sinner  in  this  house  remember,  that  he  was 
condemned  for  his  first  sin,  for  the  second,  for  the  third,  and 
for  every  one  which  has  followed.  Call  to  mind  then,  I  be- 
seech you,  the^  amazing  number  of  transgressions  actuattf 
charged  to  the  account  of  every  sinner  present  Think  hov 
many  have  been  committed  in  a  single  day ;  how  many  moie 
in  a  week,  in  a  month,  in  a  year.  How  astonishing  must  be 
the  sum  of  those  which  are  committed  in  a  whole  life !  The 
same  God,  who  condemned  Adam  for  one  transgression,  re- 
gards every  sin  of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  with  the  same 
abhorrence.  How  awful  was  the  sentence  of  condemnatioD 
pronounced  on  him !  What  then  can  remain  for  you  in  jour 
present  condition,  but  *  a  fearfxd  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation !' 
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PROVIDENCE. 


THE  TEMPTATION  AND  FALL. 


Knw  THE.  8BRPBNT   WAS   MORE    SUBTLE    THAN    ANY     BEAST    OF    THE 

FIELD,    WHICH   THE   LORD   HAD   MADE.       AND    HE    SAID   UNTO  THE 

WOMAN,     YEA,    HATH     GOD     SAID,    YE    SHALL    NOT    EAT   OF  EVERY 

TREE      OF     THE     GARDEN?      AND    THE     WOMAN     SAID     UNTO     THE 

SERPENT,    WE    MAY    EAT  OF    THE    FRUIT    OF    THE    TREES   OF    THE 

garden:    but    of    the    fruit   of    the    tree,  which    18   IN  THE 

MIDST    OF    THE   GARDEN,    GOD    HATH    SAID,   YE   SHALL    NOT    EAT 

OF    IT,   NEITHER    SHALL    YE  TOUCH    IT,  LEST    YE- DIB.      AND    THB 

SERPENT   SAID  UNTO    THE  WOMAN,    YE  SHALL    NOT    SURELY  DIB  : 

FOR    OOD  DOTH    KNOW,    THAT,    IN    THB    DAY    YE    EAT    TH^PEOF, 

THEN    YOUR    EYES    SHALL     BB    OPENED:    AND     YE    SHALL     BE    A4 

GODS,      KNOWING     GOOD     AND     EVIL.       AND      WHEN     THE     WOMAN 

SAW      THAT     THE     TREE    WAS     GOOD      FOR     FOOD,      AND     THAT     IT 

WAS    PLEASANT    TO  THE     EYES,    AND    A   TREE    TO   BE    DESIRED  TO 

.   MAKE     ONE      WISE,      SHE     TOOK      OF     THE     FRUIT     THEREOF,    A^^D 

DID     EAT;     AND     GAVE    ALSO    UNTO     HER    HUSBAND    WITH     HER; 

AND   HE    DID   EAT. 

GENESIS   III.   1—6. 

^N  the  last  Discourse,  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  first 
parents  in  the  state  of  trial,  in  which  God  was  pleased  to 
place  them ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  law,  or  covenant,  un- 
'J^r  which  they  were  placed.  These,  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
^Qre  just  and  reasonable ;  and  such  as  clearly  spoke  the  bene- 
volence of  God. 

In  the  text  we  are  informed  of  the  result  of  this  trial ;  viz. 
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that  they  traDsgressed  the  law,  fell  from  their  original  puritj, 
forfeited  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  were  coodenmed 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  four  things  especi- 
ally claim  our  serious  attention :  — 

I.  The  Character  of  the  tempter : 

II.  The  Manner  of  the  temptation : 

III.  The  .Character  and   Circumstances  of   the   persou 
tempted :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  the  Temptation. 

I.    The  character  of  the  tempter  demands  our  atientiim. 

The  tempter  is  exhibited  to  us  here  by  the  name  of  the 
Serpent ;  or,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  '  that  Serpent.'  This  phrase- 
ology naturally  leads  us  to  imagine  that  a  part  of  this  dis- 
course, as  originally  written,  has  been  lost ;  altered  perhaps  by 
Moses,  according  to  the  command  of  God ;  or  afterwards  by 
some  prophet,  according  to  the  same  command ;  beeaase  the 
passage  bad  answered  the  end  intended  by  it,  and  ww  lot 
bencrforth  a  necessary  part  of  the  canon  of  Scrq>ti]re.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  originally  differently  written,  and  the  present 
language  is  owing  to  some  mistake  of  a  transcriber.  Of  thb 
Serpent,  St.  John  declares  that  he  was  Satan ;  the  head  or 
leader  of  those  angels  '  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,'  bat 
revolted  from  God,  and  threw  off  their  subjection  to  his  go- 
vernment. 

This  exalted  being,  unsatisfied  with  his  dignity  and  glorr 
in  heaven,  appears  to  have  aspired  to  a  station  still  higher. 
and  to  have  chosen  to  hazard  the  loss  of  all  which  he  posses- 
sed, rather  than  to  continue  in  that  in  which  he  was  placed; 
a  station,  not  improbably,  the  first  in  the  created  universe. 
In  thus  aspiring,  he  fell  from  this  height  to  the  lowest  depth 
of  degradation,  guilt,  and  misery ;  and  completely  verified  the 
declaration  of  Christ,  that  such  as  have  been  '  first,'  will  m 
various  instances  be  '  last'  in  the  great  kingdom  of  God. 

After  his  fall,  the  evil  passions  which  began  to  inflaence 
him  in  heaven,  appear  to  have  gained  an  entire  ascendeac;- 
All  his  purposes  have,  since  that  event,  been  evil,  mischieTOiis, 
and  abominable ;  and  the  means  by  which  he  has  laboured  to 
accomplish  them  have  been  base,  groveling,  and  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  purposes. 


\ 
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That  upon  whieh  he  now  entered  was  probably  as  base,  as 
hateitil,  as  onjost,  and  as  cruel  as  was  ever  formed ;  and  will 
perhaps  be  more  remembered  with  horror  hereafter,  than  any 
other ;  unless  we  are  to  except  the  rebellion  to  which  he  sue* 
cessfully  solicited  his  companions  in  heaven,  and  the  omoi- 
fixion  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced  to  this  work  of 
death  and  destruction,  were  probably  such  as  these. 

His  envy  was  naturally  and  highly  provoked  at  the  sight  of 
so  humble  a  race  of  beings  as  men,  possessing  a  character  and 
lot  plainly  superior  to  hk  own ;  because  they  were  immortal 
and  holy,  and  consequently  happy  also ;  because  they  stood 
k^jlier  in  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  estimation  of 
angels ;  and  because  they  were,  in  prospect,  the  heirs  of  im- 
mortal life  and  endless  enjoyment. 

His  resentment  against  God,  which  fired  his  reb«;lliouis  spi- 
rit at  all  times,  now  saw  and  seized  what  he  thought  an  ad- 
vantageous <q)portunity,  to  disappoint  his  great  Enemy  of  his 
ftrovite  design ;  to  overcast  the  face  and  glory  of  his  new 
ereatioo,  to  dishonour  his  name,  to  disturb  again  the  peace  <tf 
his  kingdom,  and  to  frustrate  purposes  which  seemed  to  be 
near«  if  not  nearest,  to  his  heart. 

His  pride  also  was,  doubdess,  greatly  gratified  with  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  disappoint  his  Maker ;  to  counteract 
kisf  designs,  and  to  prove  that  his  wisdom  was  not  so  great  as 
to  secure  him  firom  being  diwarted  and  vanquished  by  the 
sagacity  of  his  enemy. 

Nor  was  his  malevolence  probably  less  concerned  in  this 
enterprise.  He  had  now  become  the  professed,  habitual,  and 
eternal  enemy  of  God,  and  of  his  creation.  Good  he  regarded, 
wherever  he  saw  it,  with  an  evil  and  malignant  ^e,  and  an 
celling  heart  That  others  were  happy,  was  to  his  debased 
feelings  a  certain  source  of  misery.  The  only  emotions  which 
resembled  happiness  in  his  mind  were  now  those,  which,  in 
the  true  fiendlike  manner,  exulted  in  overcoming  others,  in 
destroying  or  lessening  their  enjoyments,  and  in  reducing  them 
to  Ae  same  fevel  of  deformity  and  wretchedness  with  himself. 
These  emotions  could  not  but  be  strongly  excited  by  the 
pto^speet  of  ruining  a  world  of.  happy  beings ;  such  as  were, 
iod  were  to  be,  our  fi^st  parents  and  their  ofispring. 

For  the  gratification  of  these  abandoned  dispositions,  he 
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was  prepared  to  employ  any  means.  Accordingly  he  chote 
rather  to  inhabit  and  animate  a  serpent,  and  ally  himself  to 
the  brutes,  than  to  fail  of  his  design.  In  the  body  of  dug 
serpent  he  approached,  and  accosted  Eve ;  doubtless  expect- 
ing what  actually  took  place,  that  both  himself  and  his  pur- 
poses would  in  this  way  be  effectually  concealed. 

II.  The  manner  of  the  temptation  was  remartably  dtstm- 
guished  hy  art  and  subtlety. 

He  accosted  the  general  mother  of  mankind  when  she  was 
alone,  and  of  course  most  unguarded.  Had  Adam  been  pre- 
sent, it  seems  unquestionable,  that  both  would  have  assisted 
each  other;  and  that  their  mutual  strength  might  have  resisted 
with  success,  the  insidiousness  which  was  sufficient  to  prevail 
over  one. 

He  began  his  address  to  her  with  a  question  which  involved 
in  it  apparently,  not  impiety,  but  surprise ;  and  which  Vras  cal- 
culated in  the  highest  degree  to  excite  her  attention  and  cu- 
riosity, without  raising  in  her  mind  any  alarm  or  even  suspi- 
cion. '  Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden?'  Can  this  be  possible?  What  end  can  it 
answer  ?  For  what  purpose  were  these  fruits  created,  but  to 
be  eaten,  and  eaten  by  you?  Whence  then  the  prohibition! 
Or  is  it  possible  that  such  a  prohibition  should  exist  ? 

Had  he  directly  opposed  God,  it  is  probable  that  the  honest 
mind  of  Eve  would  have  revolted  at  the  conduct,  and  fled 
from  the  temptation  with  horror.  But  now,  he  said  just 
enough  to  awaken  her  curiosity,  and  no  more.  Hence  sbe 
was  prepared  to  listen  to  him,  to  go  on  with  him  in  his  send 
ments  ;  and  in  the  end,  to  imbibe  them  aU.  The  question,  in 
a  manner  not  naturally  seen  nor  suspected  by  her,  awakened 
a  train  of  thoughts,  in  themselves  dangerous,  and  leading  easSy 
to  a  fatal  issue. 

Eve,  in  the  native  simplicity  and  integrity  of  her  heart, 
replied,  *  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden. 
But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
den, God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it.  nor  shall  ye  toock 
it,  lest  ye  die.' 

This  answer  brought  the  subject  immediately  to  the  point, 
which  the  tempter  wished ;  and  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity, 
without  directly  denying  the  divine  prohibition,  to  seduce  the 
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heart  of  his  victim.  He  replied  accordingly,  *  Ye  shall  not 
mtrely  die.  For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened;  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil.' 

Nothing  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  more  artfully  con- 
ducted. It  was  not  a  difficult  thing  in  itself  to  persuade  Eve 
that  she  should  not  die.  Death  was  an  evil,  whose  nature  she 
could  but  very  imperfectly  comprehend,  and  of  which  she  had 
known  no  example.  But  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  fruit,  its 
fragrance  and  beauty,  she  had  a  distinct  comprehension.  She 
also  in  all  probability  knew,  in  some  degree,  the  character  of 
those  '  gods :'  Ebhim,  that  is,  angels ;  to  whose  nature,  know- 
ledge, and  dignity,  she  was  to  rise  by  eating  the  prohibited  fruit. 
At  the  same  time,  he  applied  directly  to  the  only  object  which 
was  likely  to  be  to  her  an  object  of  desire.  She  and  her  hus- 
band were  surrounded  with  good ;  and  had  nothing  to  regret, 
and  nothing  to  fear.  Their  only  danger  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  coveting  more,  because  they  already  had  so  much ; 
and  of  wishing,  because  they  were  now  so  wise  and  happy,  to 
become  wiser  and  happier.  The  tempter,  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, perfectly  understood  the  power  of  this  mode  of  attack, 
and  the  proper  avenue,  through  which  to  introduce  the  temp- 
tation. Eve  knew  that  angels  w^e  superior  to  her,  as  she 
was  superior  to  the  brutes ;  and  probably  knew  not,  but  that 
this  was  the  way  in  which  they  became  angels.  These  views 
would  naturally  make  her  consider  the  tree,  as  wholly  to  be 
'  desired  to  make  one  wise ;'  and  lead  her  to  forget  the  dan- 
ger of  disobedience. 

At  the  same  time,'  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  temp- 
ter^s  assertions,  probably  astonished  and  confounded  her.  There 
is  something  in  the  confidence  with  which,  at  times,  assertions 
are  made,  which  has  always  more  or  less  commanded  belief  in 
the  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  such  as  she  was  at  this  time. 
To  her  he  appeared  to  understand  the  subject  in  a  manner,  of 
which  she  had  never  before  formed  a  conception;  and  the 
boldness  and  peremptoriness  of  his  declarations  gave  them  such 
an  air  of  truth  and  wisdom,  as  she  was  unprepared  to  resist. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  influence  of  that  passion 
which  is  so  universal,  so  easily  kindled,  and  so  powerfully  ope- 
rativ^in  the  minds  of  all  her  descendants :  viz.  jealousy.  '  God 
doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be. 
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opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods/  In  this  iqpeech  lie  artfoUy 
but  evidently  insinuated,  that  the  true  reason  why  the  tree 
was  forbidden,  was  that  God  knew  this  to  be  its  nature  and 
efficacy;  that  the  prohibition  was  therefore  insincerely  and 
unkindly  made ;  and  that  the  whole  proceeding,  on  the  part  of 
God,  was  sinister,  selfish,  and  oppressive. 

This  procedure  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  God ;  and  to  a  mind  beginning  to  be  tinctured 
with  jealously,  rendered  that  character  unamiable,  and  that 
conduct  suspected  and  unworthy. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  Eve  had  let  go  h^  hold 
on  her  glorious  Benefactor,  till  then  absolutely  loved,  venera- 
ted, and  trusted ;  she  was  prepared  for  every  thing  which  could 
follow.  A  little  contemplation  of  the  fruit  itself,  after  she  had 
begun  the  course  of  infidelity  in  her  heart,  led  her,  as  tempta- 
tions have  always  led  the  heart  of  unbelief,  to  direct  trans- 
gression and  open  rebellion.  To  eat  it,  she  now  perceived, 
would  atonce  gratify  her  taste,  and  raise  her  to  the  envied  dis- 
tinction which  was  promised. 

Such  is  the  summary  account  which  Grod  has  thought  pro- 
per to  give  us  in  his  word,  of  one  of  the  two  most  importaat 
transactions  which  this  world  has  ever  seen.  A  part  onl^, 
and  not  improbably  a  small  one,  of  the  events  which  actuallj 
took  place,  is  recorded.  That  various  other  things  passed  on 
this  occasion,  cannot  be  doubted.  Besides  the  abruptness 
of  the  introduction,  the  first  question  appears  to  be  asked  in 
consequence  of  something  which  had  preceded.  These  oat- 
lines  the  great  English  Poet  has  filled  with  several  natural  and 
interesting  circumstances,  which,  or  something  like  winch, 
may  not  improbably  have  happened.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  serpent  may  have  alleged,  that  he  himself  bad 
eaten  of  the  fruit,  and  had  not  died ;  but  on  the  contrary  had 
gained,  from  its  mysterious  and  happy  influence,  the  pow^ 
of  understanding  and  speech,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
elevated  above  his  kindred  brutes. 

Be  this  as  it  mav  ;  it  seems  evident  that  the  story,  as  here 
told,  is  either  the  close,  or  the  epitome,  or  both,  of  a  full  ae- 
count  of  the  transaction.  Yet  as  it  is,  it  is  a  specimen  of 
consummate  art,  insidiousness,  and  fraud.  The  manner  of 
address,  on  the  part  of  the  serpent,  is  calculated  insensibly  to 
insriunate  and  inspire  jealousy  and  iireverenee  towards  God ; 
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imeasy  and  repining  thoughts  of  the  condition  in  which  man 
was  placed  by  him;  ardent  ambition  to  be  like  angels  in 
knowledge,  happiness,  and  glory;  and  longing  desires  to  eat 
the  forbidden  fmit  for  this  end,  together  with  strong  hopes 
that  no  evil  consequences  would  follow  the  transgression. 

III.  The  character  of  the  persons  tempted  was  probably 
singular. 

They  were  newly  created ;  were  innocent,  were  holy ;  and 
considering  the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.  They 
loved  truth,  were  free  from  all  biasses  and  prejudices,  pos* 
sessed  a  vigorous  understanding,  and  thus  were  prepared  for 
a  ready  reception  of  every  truth,  and  for  a  rapid  progress  in 
useful  knowledge.  The  progress  which  they  actually  made 
must  have  been  great,  under  such  advantages,  compared 
with  what,  at  first  thought,  may  seem  probable. 

Still  they  were  imperfect  beings,  without  experience,  and 
destitute  of  knowledge  in  many  particulars,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  wished  in  a  case  where  art  and  falsehood  were  em* 
ployed  against  them;  and  although  furnished  with  a  dear 
comprehension  of  their  own  duty,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
cbaracter,  and  unable  readily  to  conjecture  the  designs  of  their 
adversary.  The  first  deceit  which  they  ever  knew,  was  now 
practised  on  themselves  ;  and  the  first  falsehood,  of  which  they 
ever  heard,  was  now  directed  to  their  own  destruction.  Of 
the  rebellion  of  the  angek,  they  probably  knew  nothing ;  and 
of  the  character  of  the  tempter,  they  would  not  naturally  form 
even  a  suspicion.  Accustomed  to  hear  only  truth,  they  would 
not  easily  expect  a  lie ;  and  habituated  only  to  faithfulness 
and  friendship,  fraud  and  malevolence  were,  in  their  approach 
to  them,  assured  of  a  necessary  and  sufficient  disguise.  That 
artless,  childlike  simplicity,  which  so  delights  the  mind,  and 
embellishes  the  pictures  of  the  historian  and  the  poet ;  which 
adorned  the  life,  and  endeared  and  enforced  the  lessons  of  the 
Redeemer  himself;  and  which  now  constitutes  no  small  part 
of  evangelical  excellence ;  was  then  a  principal  trait  of  their 
character.  In  the  peculiar  kind  of  wisdom  which  we  call  pru- 
dence, they  certainly  had  made  little  progress;  and  caution 
ranst  have  been  knoMm  to  them  only  in  lessons  of  instrnc- 
tjon. 
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Thus  they  were,  io  several  important'  respects,  beings 
fitted  for  imposition,  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  of  insi- 
diousness  and  cunning.  The  same  means,  at  the  present  time, 
ensnare  persons  of  the  same  character ;  and  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  superior  sagacity,  however  employed, 
should  not  possess  the  power  of  influencing,  more  or  less,  the 
same  simplicity.  Firm  obedience,  such  as  they  were  bound  to 
render  to  their  God,  a  prompt,  undeliberating  refusal,  and  as 
original,  stedfast  determination  not  to  listen,  would  have  se- 
cured them  from  yielding ;  but  when  they  began  to  hear,  and 
to  investigate,  they  began  to  be  exposed ;  and  their  danger  in- 
creased with  every  step  of  their  progress  in  inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems  that  neither  of  them  thought  of 
supplicating  the  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would 
have  put  the  tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the 
temptation.  A  single  recollection  also  of  his  commands,  hit 
kindness,  and  his  instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  the 
same  effect.  But  neither  prayer  nor  recollection  was  sum- 
moned to  their  assistance.  like  their  descendants,  when  for- 
getful of  God,  and  in  a  sense  forgotten  by  him,  they  were 
weak,  frail,  and  exposed  to  every  danger. 

IV.  The  consequetices  of  the  temptation  were,  as  you  wdl 
know,  eminently  unhappy. 

Eve,  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  prohibited  fruit, 
and  wanned  with  the  thought  of  becoming  wise  ;  of  leaving  her 
present  humble  station,  and  assuming  that  of  an  angel,  rashly 
ventured  on  the  forbidden  ground ;  disobeyed  the  command  of 
her  Creator,  defiled  herself  with  sin,  and  yielded  her  title  to 
immortal  life.  In  the  same  manner  Adam  also  partook  of  the 
transgression,  and  of  all  its  miserable  effects ;  lost  his  inno- 
cence, and  resigned  his  dominion,  glory  and  happiness.  Tlie 
remoter  consequences  of  this  event,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  in  a  future  discourse.  The  remainder  of  this,  I  shall 
occupy  with  some  considerations  on  two  great  questions,  often 
and  earnestly  asked,  concerning  this  subject,  and  with  a  few 
practical  remarks. 

The  first  of  the  questions  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  thb : 
Since  our  first  parents  were  entirely  holy,  how  could  they  Jt- 
come  sinful? 
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This  questioD,  in  its  simple  and  proper  form>  is  no  other 
than, 

How  can  a  holy  being  become  sinful  ?  or. 

How  can  a  holy  being  transgress  the  law  of  God  ? 

This  question,  to  which  perhaps  no  philosophical  answer 
can  be  given,  has  been  unnecessarily  embarrassed  by  the  modes 
in  which  answers  to  it  have  been  attempted.  The  language 
often  adopted,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abstract ;  and 
being  supposed  to  have  meaning  when  it  had  none,  and  to 
eonvej  ideas  which  it  did  not  contain,  has  served  only  to  be- 
wilder, where  it  was  intended  to  instruct. 

The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  of  this 
inibject  has  been  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  man, 
styled  a  principle  ofaction,  to  which  this  effect  might  be  fairly 
attributed.  As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam  must 
haye  been  holy,  and  could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful ;  it  is 
inquired.  How  could  a  holy  principle  be  the  cause  of  a  sinful 
action  ? 

It  win  bp  obvious  to  a  careful  examiner,  that  in  this  inquiry 
the  wor^  principle  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed,  unchangeable 
cause ;  productive  only  of  ejects,  of  the  same  moral  nature ; 
and  is  supposed  to  exist,  and  to  operate,  during  the  interval  of 
transgression.  On  this  foundation  the  inquiry  is  made ;  and 
if  the  foundation  be  solid  and  just,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  an- 
swered :  because,  in  the  actual  case,  viz.  the  case  of  our  first 
parents,  there  was  no  other  principle  of  action,  beside  a  holy 
principle. 

But  in  this  scheme  of  thought  there  is  a  plain  and  important 
iallacy :  not  improbably  originated,  and  certainly  established, 
>y  the  use  of  the  word  principle.  I  do  not  deny,  on  the  con- 
Tary  I  readily  admit,  that  there  is  a  cause  of  moral  action  in 
nteliigent  beings,  frequently  indicated  by  the  words,  principle, 
iffections,  habits,  nature,  tendency,  propensity,  and  several 
>thers.  In  this  case  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it 
ig  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause 
which  to  us  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that  its  existence  is 
proved  by  its  effects.  There  is,  as  every  man  who  does  not 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  casual  or  contingent  existence  must 
admit,  a  reason  why  one  being  is  holy  and  another  sinful,  or 
why  the  same  being  is  holy  at  one  time  and  sinful  at  another, 
Bs  truly  as  that  there  is  a  reason  why  he  exists.    There  is  also 
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a  reitsoii  irhy  a  bemg  is»  at  some  times,  more  strongly  ioelkied 
to  a  reg^ar  practice  of  sin,  or  holiness,  than  at  others.   Ow 
judgment  concerning  moral  beings,  is  cnstomarily  formed  in 
accordance  with  these  tmths.    We  speak  of  haman  nature  as 
sinful,  intending  not  the  actual  commission  of  sin,  but  a  ge- 
neral characteristic  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  wfaieh  ht 
has  committed  sins  heretofore,  and  is  prepared  and  is  ptiM 
to  commit  others.     With  the  same  meaning  in  our  minds  irt 
use  the  phrases,  sinful  propensity,  corrupt  heart,  depraoei 
mind;  and  the  contrary  ones,  holy  or  virtuous  dispositimf 
moral  rectitude,  holiness  (cf  character-,  and  many  others  <^  the 
like  import.    When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phraseology,  we 
intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinable  aftd 
unintelligible  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  will,  either  usaaDjr 
or  tmiformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  anotkoiv  rf 
tdnful  ones.    We  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  any  one^  or  mq 
titimber  of  the  volitions  of  the  man  whom  we  charaeteiiie,  te 
been  or  will  be  holy  or  sinful ;  nor  do  wc  indeed  des^  t9 
refer  immediately  to  actual  volitions  at  all.    Instead  of  tUs, 
we  mean  to  indicate  a  state  of  mmd  generally  existing;  Ottt  of 
which  holy  volitions  may,  in  one  <case,  be  fairly  expected  (6 
arise,  and  sinful  ones  in  another :  such  a  state  as  that,  if  ft 
were  to  be  changed,  and  the  existing  state  of  a  holy  mind 
were  to  become  the  same  with  that  of  a  sinfiil  mind,  its  voli- 
tions would  thenceforth  be  sinful,  and  vice  versa*    Thb  state, 
is  the  cause,  which  I  have  mentioned ;  a  cause,  the  existence 
of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
perfect  casualty,  that  any  volition  is  siniiil  rather  than  holy. 
This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptonss, 
under  the  name  of  the  lieart :  as  when  it  is  said,  '  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.'    I  hare 
already  remarked  that  this  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its 
effects.    From  these  however  we  learn,  that  it  is  not  so  pover- 
ful,  nor  so  unchangeable,  as  to  incline  the  mind  in  whidi  it 
exists,  so  strongly  to  holiness  as  to  prevent  it  absolutely  from 
sinning,  nor  so  strongly  to  sin  as  to  jfrevent  it  absolutely  from 
acting  in  a  holy  manner.     Both  revelation  and  facts,  the  only 
sources  from  which  we  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  subject* 
place  this  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  debate.     Beings  nho 
have  sinned,  have  afterwards  become  holy  ;  and  beings  who 
have  been  hofy,  have  afterwards  sinned :  and  nothing  tMl^ 
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'fleenu  necessary  to  explain  this  subject  to  as  sufSciently,  thsn 
barely  to  suppose,  what  we  cannot  ayoid  supposing,  that  a 
temptation  actually  presented  to  the  mind,  is  disproportioned 
in  iti  power,  to  the  inclination  of  that  mind  towards  resb- 
tance. 

I  have  now,  I  flatter  myself,  prepared  the  way  for  introduc- 
ing the  only  intelligible,  and  in  any  degree  satisfactory  method 
of  examining  this  subject ;  which  is,  to  consider  the  man,  and 
the  facts ;  and  not  t/ie  abstract  principles. 

In  this  view,  the  case  stands  thus.  Grod  created  a  moral 
being,  capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  either  sin  or  holi- 
ness. Originally,  this  being  was  holy;  that  is,  disposed  to 
t>bey  the  will  of  God ;  possessing  a  state  of  mind  prepense  to 
Irirtaous,  and  opposed  to  sinful  conduct.  Fitted  by  his  moral 
nature  to  be  operated  on  by  motives,  as  all  moral  beings  are, 
be  was  placed  in  a  world  filled  with  motives,  of  which  some 
ladneed  to  obedience,  'and  others  to  disobedience.  Wherever 
the  means  of  happiness  and  misery  exist,  such  motives  exist 
of  course,  and  of  both  kinds ;  for  these  means  themselves  are 
*tfie  motives,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  the  happiness  and 
labery  are  the  motives.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  in  such  a  world 
(and  all  possible  worlds  except  a  world  of  perfect  misery  must 
be  such)  motives  of  both  kinds  must,  at  times,  be  present  to 
Ihe  view  of  such  a  being.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  some 
of  the  motives  to  sin  may,  considered  by  themselves,  become 
to  such  a  being  stronger  inducements  to  action,  than  some  of 
"tbe  motives  to  holiness.  In  other  words,  higher  enjoyment 
may  be  found,  or  expected,  in  some  courses  of  sin,  than  in 
^some  courses  of  holiness.  That  to  a  mind,  capable  of  con- 
templating one  or  a  few  things  only  at  once,  and  of  feeling 
with  diflTerent  strength  at  different  times  the  motives  to  sin, 
>  may  chiefly  or  alone  be  present,  will  not  be  doubted.  For  it 
is  apprehended,  no  finite  watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  realize, 
>dth  absolute  certainty,  the  full  presence  of  the  motives  to 
boHness  at  all  times ;  nor  to  keep  out  of  view  all  the  motives 
to  sin.  Of  course,  evd^  such  mind  may,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, be  induced  by  some  supposable  motive,  or  combination 
of  IBotives,  at  some  times  and  in  some  circumstances  at  least, 
to  yield  to  temptation  and  disobey. 

There  is  no  proof  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  finite 
'strength  and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  mo- 
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tives  to  sin.  From  facts  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  admit  the 
contrary  doctrine.  Angels,  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to 
such  motives;  as  did  our  first  parents  also,  who  possessed  die 
same  virtuous  character.  These  facts  furnish  a  strong  pre- 
sumption at  least,  that  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  created 
perfection  to  resist  temptation  in  all  possible  cases ;  and  that 
the  final  perseverance  of  saints  and  angels,  both  in  a  state  of 
trial,,  and  in  a  state  of  reward,  is  derived  ultimately  from  die 
almighty  power  of  God. 

In  a  former  discourse  I  observed,  that  there  were  three 
methods^in  which  sin,  or  moral  evil,  is  supposed  to  have  beei 
introduced  into  the  universe.  The  first  ia,  that  hs  permitUd 
a  to  exist.  One  of  the  remaining  two  is,  thai  God  codi 
not y  without  destroying  the  free  agency  of  his  creatures,  pr^ 
vent  them  from^  sinning,  i  th^  other,  that  he  creates  their  sin- 
ful voUfions^ 

To  the  former  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  in- 
troduction of  sin,  it  is  unanswerably  objected,  that  God  has 
jactuaOy  preserved  some  of  the  angels  from  falling  i  and  that 
he  has  promised  to  preserve,  and  will  therefore  certainly  pre- 
jserve,  the  ^^ts  of  just  men  made  perfect;  and  thai  this  hat 
been  and  wiU  be  done,  without  infringing  at  all  on  their  mord 
agency:  Of  course,  he  could  just  as  easily  have  preser?eil. 
Adam  from  falling,  without  iufHuging  on  his  moral  agency. 
To  the  second  scheme  I  object, 

1.  That  it  is  wlioUy  without  proof 

But  a  doctrine  of  this  magnitude  ought  not  tabe  admitted, 
without  iSae  most  ample  evidence. 

in  It  is  unnecessary, 
.  All  the  satisfaction  whkh  this  subject  admits,  is  capable  of 
being,  derived  as.  completely  from  attributing  this  event  to  the 
agency  of  creatures,  as  to  the  agency  of  God.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  to  evince,  and  to  admit,  that 
man  is  an  agent,  as  that  God  is  an  agent.  No  diflSculty  att^ids 
.tfie  former  case,  which  does  not  inan  equal  degree  attend  Ae 
latter.  If  man  is  an  agent,  then  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing 
his  actions  beyond  himseUl  We  find  no  necessity,  when  we 
think  of  God  as  an  agent,  of  tracing  his  actions  beyond  hiDr 
self.  There  is  no  more  necessity  of  tracing  human  actions 
beyond  man;  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  any  ad- 
ditional light  thrown  on  the  subject  of  human  agency,  by  re- 
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our  actions  to  God.  Iliat  God  created  us ;  that  he 
cao,  and  does,  influence  our  actions  in  varioos  ways  as  he 
pleases;  and  that  even -100  can  in  varions  ways  influence 
the '  actions  of  each  other,  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands. 
But  I  see  no  proof,  that  God  is  the  author  or  agent  of  hu- 
man actions ;  nor  the  least  difficulty  in  believing,  that  he  has 
made  us  capable  of  being  the  agents  and  authors  of  them  our- 
selves. 
«     3.  It  increases  the  difficulties  which  ii  professes  to  remove. 

It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  can  be  the  au- 
'  thor  of  actions,  existing  in  a  human  mind,  as  how  that  mind 
can  be  the  author  of  them.  Here  th^efore  no  advantage  is 
gained.  On  the  other  hand,  difficulties  are  multiplied  without 
eiid*  No  conception  is  more  perplexing  or  distressii^  .than 
tins :  that  Grod  creates  our  sin  by  ui  act  of  ins  omnipotencej 
and  thefn  punishes  it. 

4^  The  Scriptures  nowhere  assert  this  doctrine. 

The  passages  commonly  alleged  in  support  of  this  doctrine^ 
appear  to  me  at  least  to  be  forced  from  their  natural,  obvious 
iilterpretation,  for  this  purpose.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted, 
tlmt  a  doctrine  of  this  importance  would  be  taught  in  ambigu- 
ous and  obscure  passages  only.  A  strong  support  of  this 
dpinion  is  found  in  ihe  copiousness,  variety,  and  explicitness 
^'  die  passages,  in  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us  the  agency 
of  God  in  our  sanctification.*  This  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  ought  to  have  its  full  weight  with  our 
iriSnds ;  and  should  I  think  be  considered  as  decisive. 

Should  it  be  here  objected,  that  the  scheme  which  I  am  con- 
tending for,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  God*s  agency  in  our 
^anci^/icatum :  I  deny  the  objection  to  be  true.  The  Scrip* 
tnral  doctrine  of  sanctification  does  not,  I  apprehend,  teach 
US  that  he  is  the  author,  or  Creator^  even  of  our  holy  volitions. 
On  the  contrary.  Scriptural  regeneration  is  the  creation^  not 
of  our  volitions,  hut  of  such  a  state,  temper,  or  disposition, 
that  the  mind  itself  produces  other  volitions,  than  those  which 
it  would  have  produced  in  its  former  state.  After  regenera* 
tion,  God  •afiects  the  mind  in  sanctifying  it,  in  the  man- 
ner commonly  denoted  by  the  word  influence ;  and  not  by  a 
work  of  creation,  continually  carried  on  in  the  mind.  Hence 
iSod  is  said  to  sanctify  his  children  by  his  word,  as  well  as 
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by  his  Spirit     But  it  b  impossible  that  his  word  should  mtj 
way  be  concerned  with  the  creation  of  new  volitions. 

To  diese  observations  it  ought  to  be  added»  that  several  of 
the  objections  heretofore  alleged  against  the  doctrine,  that  the 
soul  is  a  mere  chain  of  ideito  and  exercises,  lie  with  e^od 
weight  against  this.  These  have  however  been  too  lately  nm- 
tSoned  to  demand  a  repetition. 

The  iecond  questitm  to  which  I  haoe  reftrr^d,  and  tokici, 
like  the  other ^  n^ects  not  the  sin  of  Adam  onfy^  but  off  «, 
fn  this :  Why  did  God  permit  Adam  to  fall? 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  this  qaestioi^  it  wiU  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  according  to  all  the  schemes  of  aooountiDg  dx 
the  introduction  of  moral  evil  which  have  been  mentioiied,  the 
fall  of  Adam  was  permitted,  that  is,  was  not  hindered  1^  God* 
It  may  be  also  proper  to  state  the  diffelrenoe,  whioh  in  sf 
own  view  exists,  between  permitting  or  not  hindering  sin,  and 
creating  it  It  is  this.  In  the  former  ease^  man  ie  the  actor 
of  his  oum  sin.  His  sin  is  therefore  wholly  his  own ;  ofaaifs- 
able  only  to  himself;  chosen  by  him  unnecessarily^  while  pos- 
sessed of  a  power  to  choose  otherwise ;  avoidable  by  faini,  sad 
of  course  gfuilty,  and  righteously  punishable.  Exactly  the  saas 
natural  power  is  in  this  case  possessed  -by  him  while  a  ainneik 
which  is  afterwards  possessed  by  him  when  a  saint;  which 
Adam  possessed  before  he  fell,  and  wMch  the  holy  angels  now 
possess  in  the  heavens.  This  power  is  also,  in  my  view,  peifeet 
freedom ;  a  power  of  agency  as  absolute  as  can  be  possessed 
by  an  intelligent  creature. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  volitions  of  man  are  immeduitely 
produced  by  omnipotence ;  are  the  acts  of  God  himself,  and 
not  at  all  of  man ;  are  merely  annexed  to  man,  as  acci- 
dents; are  in  the  natural  sense  necessary,  and  inesisli- 
ble ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  in  no  sense  chargeable  to 
man. 

In  the  former  case,  God  is  supposed  to  create  beings,  pos- 
sessed of  the  full  power  to  originate  any,  and  evciy  moral  ao> 
tion ;  in  the  natural  sense,  able  to  stand,  as  well  as  liable  ft 
fall ;  and  falling,  only  because  diey  did  not  make  die  best  m 
which  they  could,  of  their  power  to  stand.  In  the  latter  cafSi 
he  created  their  apostasy.    Their  fall  therefore  was  inesiffr 
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Ue,  imleas  it  ibould  be  proved  that  a  creatore  can  reiUt  omni- 
potence. 

With  these  tUngs  premised,  I  observe,  in  answer  to  this 
qiMlstion,  that  a  state  of  trial  supposes  of  course  a  capability 
of  falling,  and  cannot  exist  without  That,  in  this  state^ 
Gk>d  is  obliged  to  secure  his  creatures  from  fiadling,  has  m4 
hitherto  been  proved;  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
without  proof.  If  he  rewards  them  with  happiness  propor- 
tioned to  their  obedience,  so  long  as  they  contiQue  obedient ; 
I  see  not  how  any  thing  farther  can  be  demanded  at  his 
hands.    Perfect  justice  seems  in  this  case  to  be  satisfied. 

Still  it  will  be  asked,  why  God  suffered  a  thing  so  evil  and 
distressing  as  sin  to  exbt. 

Probably  the  best  answer  ever  given  to  this  question  in  the 
present  woild,  is  tibat  which  was  given  by  Christ,  concerning 
one  branch  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  mankind;  '  Even  so^ 
Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight'  It  was  a  dispen- 
BiitioB  ^.proved  by  infinite  wisdom,  aad  Ken  by  the  omni- 
Bcient  eye  to  be  necessary  towards  that  good  which  God  pro** 
posed  in  creating  the  universe. 

The  restless  and  roving  mind  of  man  is,  however,  often  na» 
satisfied  with  this  answer.  I  will  therefore  add  by  way  of  eit- 
planation,  and  I  hope  with  that  profound  reverence  which  aH 
creatures  owe  to  their  Creator,  and  that  diffidence  which  be- 
oomes  a  creature  of  yesterday,  that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen, 
Christ  would  not  have  redeemed  mankind:  for  had  there 
been  no  apostates,  there  could  hiave  been  no  Redeemer,  and 
so  redemption.  The  mercy  of  God  therefore,  the  most  p^^ 
feci  of  his  attributes,  and  the  consummation  of  his  excel- 
lence, would  have  been  unknown  to  the  universe.  All  die 
blessings  bestowed  on  mankind,  would  have  been  the  reward 
of  the  obedience  of  Adam  and  his  posterity.  But  the  bles- 
singp  bestowed  on  glorified  saints,  are  the  rewards  of  the  obe- 
i&ence  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  These  rewards  could  not 
hare  been  given,  had  not  Christ  obeyed :  and  Christ  could 
not  have  obeyed,  had  he  not  become  the  Substitute  for  sin- 
wt&n,  or  the  Mediator  between  God  and  apostate  creatures. 
9%ese  rewards  also  will  differ  from  those  in  die  former  case  as 
tlie  respective  persons  who  obey  differed  in  the  ejLcellence  of 
diaraoters,  and  the  value  of  their  obedience«\ 

Httd  Adam  obej^,  it  is  I  think  highly  probable,  that  the 
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Oiigiiiai  worid  would  ha^e  co1ltiD1l^d,  and  the  present  lieaTOis. 
The  new  earth  and  the  new  heavens,  which  will  be  create 
after  the  Mediatorial  kingdom  is  finished,  would  never  hare 
been.  No  human  beings  would  have  been  admitted  into  hea- 
ven. None  of  that  joy  would  have  been  experienced,  whick 
now  springs  up  in  heavenly  minds  over  the  repentance  and  sal- 
vation of  sinners,  and  which  will  increase  and  brighten  for  ever. 
None  of  those  things,  '  into  which  angels  desire  to  look',* 
would  have  been  brought  into  being;  nor  would  that  glorious 
purpose  of  the  creation  of  all  things,  mentioned  by  the  apostle, 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  '  principalities  and  powers  in  hea- 
venly places,  concerning  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,'  As- 
closed  in  his  dispensations  to  his  church,f  have  ever  been  ac- 
complished. 

By  the  redemption  of  Christ,  heaven  as  well  as  earth,  an- 
gels as  well  as  men,  are  materially  changed  from  their  fooner 
circumstances  and  character.  Nay,  the  whole  immense  aod 
eternal  kingdom  of  Jehovah,  by  means  of  this  amazing  work, 
assumes  a  new  aspect;  and  both  creation  and  providence  are 
invested  with  a  new  character.  God  is  seen  by  his  intelli- 
gent creatures  in  new  manifestations  of  beauty,  glory,  aod 
loveliness.  Throughout  never-ending  ages,  virtuous  miods 
will  be  enlarged  with  knowledge,  exalted  in  holiness,  and  im- 
proved in  dignity  and  happiness,  beyond  all  which  have  ptber- 
wise  been  proper  or  possible ;  and  their  affections,  obedience 
and  praise,  become  more  refined  and  more  elevated,  in  a  ra- 
pid and  regular  progress.  The  former  legal  system  therefore, 
of  which  the  primitive  state  of  Adam  was  a  part,  had  compa- 
ratively *  no  glory,  by  reason  of  the  excelling  glory'  of  the  sys- 
tem of  redemption. 

How  far  these  observations  may  contribute  to  the  satisfec- 
tion  of  the  inquirer,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  That 
the  system  of  divine  dispensations  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  be, 
widely  different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  woik 
of  redemption  not  taken  place,  must  I  think  be  acknowledged. 
I  will  only  add,  that  as  '  we  are  of  yesterday,  and '  conse- 
quently *  know  nothing/  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  strange,  that 
things  of  this  extent  should  be  so  '  high,'  and  so  vast,  that 'we 
icannot  attain  to  them.' 

♦  See  1  Pet.  i.  12.  t  See  Eph.  ii.  9.  10. 
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Should  an  emmety  from  the  top  of  hia  mole-hfll,  undertake 
to  smrey  the. world  around  him ;  and  to  descant  on  the  beauty . 
cur  defonnity  of  the  landscape,  the  suitableness  of  the  soQ,  cli- 
mate, and  accommodations,  for  the  settlement,  health,  hus- 
bandry, and  conunerce  of  men ;  and  propose  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  some  of  these  things,  and  the  reformation  of 
others ;  we  should,  probably  consider  him  as  a  very  imperfect 
judge  of  such  subjects ;  and  smile  both  at  his  presumption  and 
bis  philosophy.  With  respect  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  are 
emmets ;  and  take  our  survey  only  from  the  top  of  a  mole-hiU. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  the  consequences  of  this  event 
reach  through  eternity,  and  that  such  wonderfolcensequences 
have  already  followed  it,  a  small  share  of  modesty  will  induce 
us  to  confess  our  inability  to  judge  concerning  it,  and  to  take 
the  station  of  humble  learners  at  the  feet  of  our  Divine  In- 
structor, rather  than  to  ascend  the  chair  of  philosophical  judg- 
ment and  haughty  decision. 

<       .    .         •       .     • .   . . 

REMARKS. 

1.  In  this  difficult  part  of  the  history  of  man,  we  cantiot,  I 
think,,  fail  to  see,  how  superior  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
introduction  of  moral  evil  into  the  world. is  to  every  other. 

The  Scriptural  account  is  summarily  this.  Two  beings,  the 
parents  of  mankind,  created  holy,  and  placed  by  God  in  a  pa-' 
radise  of  good,  were  deceived  and  seduced  by  the  insidious 
art  of  an  evil  and  superior  being,  permitted,  for  wise  and  good 
purposes,  to  have  access  to  them. 

The  two  principal  schemes  of  philosophy  on  this  subject, 
are  these  : — (I)  That  the  soul  was  created  holy,  and  was  con- 
taminated by  being  united  to  matter ;  because  matter  is  the 
seat  of  sin  and  pollution : — (2)  That  the  soul  was  created  holy/ 
but  apostatized  in  a  pre-existent  state. 

Of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary,  not  to 
tmth  only,  but  to  possibility :  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  that 
any  being,  except  a  thinking,  voluntary  one,  should  be  the 
subject  of  either  virtue  or  sin. 

On  the  second,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  difficulties 
attend  it,  which  attend  the  supposition  of  an  apostasy  in  the- 
present  state.    The  difficulty  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  fact  that 
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jBttA  apostatiisied  A^rv,  bttt  ia  tii«  fket  Aat  he  qmslfttised  «f  oIL 
Of  Qoxaae,  wbfKher  "we  suppose  the  apostasy  to  hato  td^ea 
place  in  this  world  or  ia  another,  the  dKffieulties  inrobed  io  it 
stUi  remain  possessed  of  their  fall  strength,  and  vitfaoat  hmmg 
in  the  least  degree  obviated. 

Besides,  that  man  did  preexist  is  a  mere  aisiiptioa,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidenee ;  and  against  vhieh 
even  the  light  of  nature  furnishes  strong  probability. 

2.  Jn  thi$  story  we  see  the  amaxing  evil  of  sin,  wiam^ted 
in  the  coRdact  of  the  tempter. 

What  a  disposition  was  that  which  was  exhibited  ia  the  se- 
duction of  our  first  parents  from  their  obedience.  From  whit 
a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  did  it  plunge  them  aad 
tfam  posterity !  At  the  same  time,  no  personal  resentment 
operated,  no  revenge  burned  in  his  breast  against  tliem ;  tat 
between  him  and  them  there  had  never  been  a  conltuvetsy, 
nor  even  a  connection.  They  were  ignorant  that  such  a  beiag 
as  himself  existed,  and  had  never  done  nor  wished  him  aoy 
evil  whatever. 

But  he  envied,  he  hated  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  and 
their  prospects.  Under  the  influence  of  these  infernal  fed- 
ings,  he  laboured  to  destapoy  them,  and  aworidwith  them; 
and  voluntarily  entailed  on  countless  millions  of  intelligent 
beings,  sin,  and  wrath,  and  ruin.  How  vast,  how  wonderful, 
how  dreadful  is  this  malice !  How  hateful  is  he  in  whom  it 
resided  1  Such  is  the  true  nature  ct  all  sin.  In  degiee  it 
jmay  differ,  in  kind  it  is  the  same. 

Let  it  be  here  remembered,  that  every  tempter  is  employed 
substantially  io  the  same  manner.  Every  tempter,  in  seduc- 
ing a  fisllow-Hcreature,  is  influenced  by  sin,  and  tempts  to  sm. 
The  person  tempted  is  induced  to  disobey  God,  to  become 
guilty  and  odious,  to  incur  his  anger,  and  to  expose  himself 
to  the  misses  of  the  second  dealL  What  a  dreadful  em- 
ployment is  this!  Yet  how  common,  how  evidently  uni- 
versal !  No  language  seems  sufficiently  forcible  to  desci9>e 
ifhe  turpitude  of  a  murderer  or  a  traitor.  But  how  guiltiess 
does  the  murder  of  the  body  seem,  when  compared  with  Ae 
murder  of  the  soul.  What  treachery  can  be  named  with  that 
which  dieats  an  immortal  being  out  of  heavmi,  and  decdves 
him  into  hell! 
.  Vox  is  Ihe  mode  m  which  temptations  are  nmatty  eon* 
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dneted,  any  olber  tkui  that  recited  in  the  text  In  eyery 
teaiptation,  the  tnith  of  God  k  denied ;  his  wisdom  or  good- 
neM  qnestioned;  his  conduct  exhiUted  as  strange,  and  his 
commands  as  nareasonabie.  Obedience  is  always  represented 
as  exposed  to  disadvantages ;  and  sin  as  flie  tme  road  to  real 
and  exquisite  enjoyment  Jealousy  is  thus  naturally  kindled, 
discontent  excited,  and  the  man  induced  to  repine  at  his  lot; 
to  murmur,  in  thought  at  least,  against  his  Maker,  and  to 
xovet  and  seek  forbidden  enjoyments. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  flattered  perpetually  with  the 
hope  of  safety  in  sin ;  is  taught  to  expect  exemption  from  pu- 
nishment, and  is  boldly  informed,  that '  it  shall  not  surely  die.* 
Thousands  and  millions  of  times  has  this  story  been  told,  and 
repeated  through  every  age,  from  the  apostasy  to  the  present 
hour.    Thousands  and  millions  also  of  foolish  and  unhappy 
wretches  listen  to  the  tale,  because  it  is  loved ;  and  receive 
it  on  a  tenth  part  of  the  evidence  which  they  would  demand, 
to  enforce  on  their  minds  a  single  truth,  or  a  single  duty  :  or 
rather,  they  receive  it  first,  and  wait  for  the  evidence  till  some 
'tutare  time.    Eve  is  often  censured  for  yielding  to  a  tempter 
of  finished  cunning.     How  many  of  her  descendants  yield  to 
fooU  and  blockheads,  to  gross  and  Mundering  solicitations; 
unfurnished  with  even  a  plausible  pretence,  or  that  miserable 
consolation  to  sinners,  an  apology  for  the  compliance.     Let 
no  one  cast  the  first  stone  at  our  common  parent,  who  is  not 
conscious  that  he  himself  has  not  sinned  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  We  learn  from  this  story ^  that  the  only  time  of  suCr 
€9srful  resista$ice  to  temptation  is  the  moment  when  it  ispre^ 
MmtetL 

I  have  already  remarii;ed,  that  had  our  first  parents  prompfly 
xefnsed  to  listen,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  escaped 
Ae  snare.  What  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  all  their  posterity. 
The  very  act  of  deliberating,  results  firom  want  of  sufficient 
faith  in  God,  and  sufficient  fimmess  in  our  duty.  In  our  deli- 
berations also,  we  are  exposed  to  many  dangers.  We  are 
ignomt,  yet  believo  ourselves  knowing ;  foolidi,  yet  are  vain 
of  our  wisdom ;  weak,  yet  are  always  ready  to  confide  in  our 
strength.  Hence  we  form  false  conclusions  firom  miserable 
piemises:  yet  we  think  both  the  premises  and  conclusions 
sound,  because  they  are  devised  by  such  sagacious  beings  as 
omaelves.  In  our  love  to  sin,  we  have  an  enemy  within  us,  of 
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whose  presence,  or  eyen  existence,  we  are  usiudly  not  sware, 
ever  ready  to  aid  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  withont.  Fnm 
our  ignorance  we  are  eiusily  perplexed,  firom  onr  vanity  eatSj 
flattered,  and  from  both  easily  overcome.  Of  omr  perplexity, 
every  tempter  takes  adyantage,.  while  he  covers  tfie  hook  with 
a  bait  for  our  vanity.  The  more  we  ^  reason^  the  more  we 
plunge  ourselves  into  difficulties,  and  the  less  hope  do  we  find 
of  an  escape.  The  lodger  the  assault  continues,  the  itdn 
feeble,  embarrassed,  and  irresolute  do  we  become ;  and  the 
more  bold,  powerful  and  assured,  our  sedueer:  till  at  length, 
that  resolution  and  understanding  which  at  first  woiuld  htve 
gained  an  easy  and  certain  victory,  become  an  unresisting 
prey.  '  Resist  then  the  devil,'  resist  every  tempter  at  first, 
at  the  moment  of  solicitation,  *  and  he  will  flee  from  you.' 

4.  We  are  also  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,  that 
the  ultimate  safety  of  mankind,  when  they  are  tempted.  Set 
in  God  only. 

Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God,  when  she  was  as- 
sailed by  the  adversary,  she  had  never  fallen.  Had  she 
remenbered  the  character  of  God,  she  had  never  believed  tbe 
declarations  of  tbe  tempter.  Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy, 
no  suspicion,  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  she  had  in 
all  probability  kept  her  happy  state. 

.  The  same  dangers  attend  all  her  descendants.  If  we  wish 
to  overcome,  or  escape  temptations,  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
remember  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  character  of 
God ;  that  we  distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity  or  kindaess, 
and  that  we  go  directly  to  him  for  the  succour  which  we  need. 
The  closing  petition  in  the  prayer  taught  by  Christ  to  his 
disciples  is,  '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  vs 
Srom  evil:'  that  is.  Suffer  us  not  to  be  led  into  temptation: 
but  should  this  danger  betide  us  at  any  time,  deliver  us  frcnn 
the  evil  to  which  we  shall  be  then  exposed.  Of  six  petitions 
only,  of  which,  this  prayer  consists;  a  prayer  taught  by  him 
who  knew  all  the  dangers  and  necessities  of  man,  this  is  one. 
So  necessary  did  he  determine  this  assistance  and  guardian- 
ship to  be;  and  so  necessary  our  continual  prayer  that  it 
might  be  afforded. 

In  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  dootrine  strongly  illus- 
trated. Here  no  prayer  ascended  for  aid.  Here  therefore  no 
aid  was  given ;  and  here,  left  to  themselves,  the  miserable 
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Tictmifl  were  of  course  destroyed.  Let  us  then  learn  wisdom, 
both  from  their  example  and  their  end.  Let  us  avoid  the  one, 
that  we  may  escape  the  other.  For  protection  from  tempters 
and  temptations,  both  within  us  and  without  us,  let  our 
prayers  unceasingly  rise  with  fervent  repetition.  Especially, 
when  the  Serpent  approaches,  when  the  charm  is  about  to 
begin,  and  when  his  mouth  is  ready  to  open  and  swallow 
us  up,  let  our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  heaven,  that  He, 
who  is  swift  to  hear,  and  always  prepared  to  pity  and  relieve, 
may  mercifully  extend  hb  arm,  and  snatch  us  from  the  jaws 
of  destruction. 


PROVIDENCE. 


THE  SENTENCE  PRONOUNCED  ON  HAN. 

AND  THE  LORD  GOD  SAID  UNTO  THE  SERPENT,  BBCAOBB  TBOV 
HAST  DONE  THIS,  THOU  ART  CURSED  ABOVE  ALL  CATTLE,  ASD 
ABOVE  EVERY  BEAST  OF  THE  FIELD  I  UPON  THY  BELLY  ABUT 
THOU  GO;  AND  DUST  SHALT  THOU  EAT  ALL  THE  DAYS  OT  TBI 
LIFE.  AND  I  WILL  PUT  ENMITY  BETWEEN  THEE  AND  TBI  WO- 
MAN, AND  BETWEEN  THY  SEED  AND  HER  SEED:  IT  SBAU 
BRUISE  THY  HEAD,  AMD  THOU  SHALT  BRUISE  HIS  HEEL.  UKTO 
THE  WOMAN  HE  SAID,  I  WILL  GREATLY  MULTIPLY  THY  fOl- 
ROW  AND  THY  CONCEPTION:  IN  SORROW  THOU  SHALT  BBIKfi 
FORTH  CHILDREN  ;  AND  THY  DESIRE  SHALL  BE  TO  THY  HUS- 
BAND, AND  HE  SHALL  RULE  OVER  THEE.  AND  UNTO  ADAI 
HE  SAID,  BECAUSE  THOU  HAST  HEARKENED  UNTO  THE  VOICI 
OF  THY  WIFE,  AND  HAST  EATEN  OF  THE  TREE,  OF  WHICH  I 
COMMANDED  THEE  SAYING,  THOU  SHALT  NOT  EAT  OF  IT; 
CURSED  IS  THE  GROUND  FOR  THY  SAKE  ;  IN  SORROW  SHUT 
THOU  EAT  OF  IT  ALL  THE  DAYS  OF  THY  LIFE  :  THORNS  ALSO 
AND  THISTLES  SHALL  IT  BRING  FORTH  TO  THEE;  AND  THOF 
SHALT  EAT  THE  HERB  OF  THE  FIELD.  IN  THE  SWEAT  OF  THY 
FACE  SHALT  THOU  EAT  BREAD,  TILL  THOU  RETURN  UNTO  THE 
GROUND;  FOR  OUT  OF  IT  WAST  THOU  TAKEN:  FOR  DUST  THOC 
ART,    AND   UNTO   DUST   SHALT   THOU    RETURN. 

GENESIS   III.   14^19. 

In  my  last  Discourse,  I  considered  at  length  the  Temptation 
of  our  first  parents,  and  their  consequent  Fall  from  holiness, 
and  from  the  favour  of  God.  The  next  subject  which,  in  a 
system  of  theology,  invites  our  attention,  is  the  sentence  whck 
followed  their  transgression. 
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TiuB  sentence  is  ooatained  in  (he  text,  and  naturally  divides 
itself,  for  our  considerationy  into  three  parts : 

I4  Tke  sentence  pronounced  on  the  Tempter : 

II.  That  pronounced  on  the  Woman :  mod, 

in.  Hiat  pronounced  on  the  Man. 

The  order  in  which  this  subject  is  exhibited  to  us^  is  tke 
Same  which  existed  in  the  temptation  itself,  and  in  the  trans- 
gression also. '  lie  Serpent  first  sinned  in  tempting  the  Wo- 
tatott ;  the  woman  sinned  next,  in  yielding  to  his  solicitations, 
and  eating  the  forbidden  firuit ;  and  the  Man  last,  in  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  wonum. 

On  the  sentence,  as  here  pronounced,  it  will  be  proper  to 
remaric  generally,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  tbe  words 
of  the  law.  'Hot  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  in  fact  involving 
(ke  whole  of  the  sentence  contained  in  the  law.  That  sentence 
leems  to  have  been  left  by  G^  as  it  was  originally  denounced ; 
ftnd  nothing  more  to  have  been  now  intended  as  a  threatening, 
except  to  disclose  to  our  first  parents  various  evils,  attendant 
on  the  state  of  g^ilt  and  degradation  to  which  they  had  re* 
daeed  themselves,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  mcnrtal  condition 
in  which  they  were  now  finally  fixed.  On  the  Serpent  indeed^ 
El  sentence  new,  and  before  undisclosed,  was  declared.  The 
Bvils  which  he  was  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  this  sin,  were 
snnounced :  while  in  the  same  threatening  was  included  also, 
s  promise  of  great  and  singular  ben^ts  to  those  whom  he  had 
most  wickedly  seduced. 

The  original  tiireatening  of  the  law,  or  covenant,  under 
irhich  our  first  parents  were  placed,  involved  all  the  evib  which 
Siey  and  their  posterity  were  ever  to  suffer.  The  sentence 
now  passed  on  die  transgressors,  unfolded,  particularly,  several 
iistresses  which  fliey  were  hereafter  to  experience  under  this 
mginal  threatening;  and  at  the  same  time,  funnshed  them 
wi^  consolations  of  high  importance. 

I.  The  sentence  passed  on  the  Serpent  claims  a  twofold 
consideration ;  in  its  literal  fnetxning,  and  in  its  prindpdl 
meaning. 

In  ihe  literal  meaning  of  this  denunciatbn,  the  seipent  is 

tfameA  beyond  all  other  beasts,'  is  doomed  *  to  creep  on  the 

Iftottttd,  and  to  eat  dust  all  the  days  of  lus  Hfe.'    FerpetMl 

var,  it  is  declared,  shall  exist  between  *  his  seed  and  that  ti 
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the  woman ;  in  which  'he  shall  bruise  the  heel '  of  his  'adTer« 
sary,  while  his  adversary  *  shall  briuse  his  head/ 

This,  which  I.  have  chosen  to  call  the  lUeral  meamimg  of  the 
sentence,  is,  I  acknowledge,  rathei*  an  application  of  it  to  the 
literal  serpent.    The  language  in  which  it  is  explldned  is,  I 
think,  plainly  figurative;  and  involves,  generally,  a  state  of 
peculiar  degradation  and  suffering.    It  has  been  supposed,  and 
X  apprehend  justly,  that  the  original  condition  of  the  aerpeot, 
as  an  aiiimal,  was  superior  and  distinguished.  Ancient  opinioDi 
considered  the  serpent  as  winged,  beautiful^  and  privileged 
above  other  animals.     If  these  opinions  be  allowed  to  be  just, 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  degradation  was  remarkaUe, 
and  altogether  calculated  to  convince  our  first  parents  of  tiie 
miserable  tendency  and  influence  of  transgression.     In  evefj 
view  the  condition  specified  is  a  condition  deeply  degraded, 
and  suited  obviously  to  show  the  proper  efiect  of  sio  on  aO 
the  instruments  by  which  it  was  accompUshed.    Whatever  tkt 
serpent  lost,  as  well  as  whatever  he  suffered,  was  an  infliction, 
properly  evincing  the  hatred  of  God  to  erery  thing  concerned 
in  the  seduction  of  mankind ;  and  to  show  to  dieir  progenitoi^ 
in  immediate  consequence,  both  the  evil  of  which  diey  had 
been  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of  their  future  punishment. 

The  enihity  which  was  announced,  and  which  has  existed 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  generally,  that  is,  mankind^ 
and  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  has  been  a  source  of  innumeraUe 
evils  Xq  the  serpent.  Animals  of  this  kind  have  ever  been 
peculiarly  hated  and  hunted,  peculiarly  attacked  and  destroyed, 
from  the  beginning.  Even  the  harmless  ones  do  not  escape^ 
A  war  of  extermination  has  plainly  been  declared  against  thenir 
and  carried  on  through  all  generations  with  unrelaxing  and 
uJQceasing  animosity.  In  consequence  of  this  hostility,  milliooi 
of  them  have  probably  perished,  which  otherwise  might  have 
continued  through  the  date  allotted  by  providence  to  their  be- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  not  a  small  number  of  the  human  race 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  enmity  of  these  venomous  beings; 
and  have  usually  been  wounded  in  the  very  part  of  the  body 
mentioned  in  this  prediction. 

'  The  principal  meaning  of  this  sentence,  or  its  appKcatioD  to 
the  allegorical  serpent,  the  real  tempter,  ■  is  however  of  iiH 
finitely  more  importance,  and  has  a  totally  superior  chdmie 
our  attention. 
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*  •  •  * 

The  tempter  and  ibe  woman  werj^,  in  thd  transgressibb, 
united  together  as  rebels  against  their  Creator;  Iir  the  eye  Of 
the  tempter;  thitf  union  was  began,  only  to  be  strengtheitnEid  anid 
perpetaated.  He  had  once  sinned,  and  was  iBnally  rejected  by 
God.  He  therefore  naturally,  and  in  a  sense,  necessarily  con- 
cluded, that  rebellious  men  would  be  rejected  also.  No  erent 
bad  hitherto  happened  in  the  universe,  which,  to  the  view  of 
a  created  being,  rendered  it  possible  for  a  rebel  against  his 
Maker  to  be  restored.  Satan  therefore  of  necessity  con- 
cluded, diat  sinning  man  would  never  be  restored ;  and  that 
Qod,  who  had  created  man  holy,  and  destined  him  to  end- 
less enjoymeift,  lirduld  be  wholly  disappointed  of  his  own  fa- 
eonrite  designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  confidently  saw  ike 
whole  race  added  to  hi^  own  kingdom,  and  (he  regions  of  sin 
and  misery  enlarged,  find  peopled,  by  the  inhabitants  of  ano- 
ther ruined  world; 

But  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  solemnly  informed  that 
a  party  at  leasts  of  his  expectations  would  perish.  Man,  he  was 
here  told,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  stOl  his  enemy;  through^ 
out  succeeding  ages ;  and  himself,  on  the  other,  be  made  to 
snfier  new  and  unknown,  yet  very  alarming  evils,  from  a  de- 
scendant, or  descendants,  of  this  very  woman  whom  he  had 
beguiled  into  sin.  '  His  head,'  the  chief,  the  vital,  the  per- 
cipient part  of  himself  '  was  to  be  bruised '  or  crushed,  by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  progeny  of  those  whom  he  had  eii^ 
snared.  That  he  understood  the  real  and  full  import  of  this 
threatening,  cannot  be  suppoHed ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he 
eould  not  but  perceive  some  very  great  and  alarming  pmiish- 
meat  to  be  in  store  for  his  new  and  flagrant  gu3t.  Thus  aH 
hi»  hopes,  like  those  of  every  hypocrite,  were  blasted  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  were  changed  into  that  painful  suspense,  and  con- 
stant alarm,  which  are  always  more  dreadful  than  any  misery, 
except  final  and  eternal  woe. 

From  die  actual  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  scriptural  writers  on  the  threatening  contained  in 
it,  we  are  able  to  determine  its  full  import  with  precision  and 
certainty.  The  '  seed  of  the  woman,'  we  know,  was  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  Son  of  Gbd,  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 
We  are  expressly  taught  that  he,  although  by  the  instigation 
of  the  original  tempter  nailed  to  the  cross  and  '  bruised '  thtbi 
in  '  his  heeH'  Ins  iiiferidr  part,  his  flesh,  yet  *  triumphed  and 
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made  an  open  shov  of  principalities  and  powers '  in  his  cm- 
cifixion^  and  thoroughly '  led  captivity  captive/  after  he  had 
efl^tually  spoiled  them  of  all  their  glory.  In  this  great  event, 
he  not  only  vanquished  *  death,  but  also  destroyed  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death ;  that  is,  the  devil.' 

In  this  great  event,  he  disappointed  and  ruined  all  die 
hopes  and  designs  of  this  proud  and  malicious  spirit  His  fu- 
ture lot  he  rendered  far  more  shameful  and  wretched  than  be- 
fore ;  lowered  his  pride  for  ever  in  the  dust ;  turned  his  male- 
volence backward  on  himself;  mortified  his  envy  anew,  and 
inexpressibly;  and  made  the  race,  whom  he  had  seduced, 
the  instruments  of  completing  his  degradation  and  ruin. 

From  man,  that  is,  from  penitent,  returning,  and  refoimed 
man,  this  divine  person  '  took  away  the  sting  of  the  threatened 
'  death ;'  and  chieifly,  the  death  itself  which  was  threatened. 
The  grave  he  opened  anew,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  its 
captives  to  himself.  For  all  those  of  this  numerous  race,  who 
are  willing  to  confide  in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  he  opened 
the  gates  of  immortality ;  of  a  new  and  far  more  glorious  im- 
mortality than  that  winch  they  had  lost.  He  purchased  for 
them  the  sanctification  of  the  soul,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
and  *  an  inheritance  undefiled  and  eternal '  among  the  vei; 
angels,  to  whose  rank  and  character  Eve,  by  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  expected  to  arise.  They  indeed,  in  a  manner, 
however,  far  different  from  that  which  was  in  the  temptei's 
thoughts,  '  will  become  as  gods,'  or  angels ;  as  the  same 
Saviour  has  informed  us ;  and  will,  together  with  them,  re- 
ceive felicity  in  a  *  body,  fashioned  like  unto  his  gforioas 
body,'  and  inconceivably  superior  to  the  refined  dust  which 
composed  the  forms  of  our  first  parents.  In  a  state  perfectly 
sanctified  and  cleansed,  they  will  enjoy  a  happiness,  ennobled 
and  expanded  beyond  all  that  heaven  itself  imagined,  before 
the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  a  happiness,  suited  to  re^ 
ward  his  infinitely  meritorious  obedience  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption. Thus  the  sum  of  happiness  to  the  universe  will  be 
undoubtedly  increased,  and  to  an  immense  extent,  by  the  very 
means  which  this  haughty,  malignant  spirit  employed  for  its 
destruction. 

The  character,  the  station,  the  residence,  the  employments, 
the  honour,  and  the  happiness  of  man  will  be  wonderfully  ex- 
alted ;  the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  glory  will  be  supremely 
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enhanced ;  and  the  Mercy  of  God,  before  unknown  and  onim- 
agined,  i?iH  be  displayed  with  infinite  and  eternal  splendour. 
God,  in  the  new,  peculiar,  and  most  endearing  relations  of 
Father,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  far  more  intimate  and  af- 
fecting than  those  of  Creator  and  Ruler,  will  be  more  nearly 
imited  to  his  intelligent  creatures ;  and  will  be  seen  in  more 
venerable  and  lovely  exhibitions  of  his  supreme  excellence : 
while  the  themes  of  contemplation,  gratitude,  and  praise,  wilt 
be  far  more  noble  and  interesting  than  could  have  been  pro- 
per or  possible,  had  not  our  first  parents  lost  their  primitiye 
station  and  happiness.  Thus  the  providence  of  God  will  wear 
a  new  and  more  glorious  aspect ;  the  divine  kingdom  assume 
a  splendour  and  importance  before  unknown ;  and  the  universe 
become  a  different,  and  incomparably  more  exalted  scene  of 
being. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tempter  himself,  at  the  dose  of  this 
earthly  system,  when  all  his  wickedness  shall  have  been  acted, 
and  all  hb  wiles  exhausted,  will,  together  with  his  debased  and 
wretched  companions,  be  consigned  to  '  everlasting  chains,'  to 
total  disappointment,  to  extreme  humiliation,  to  eternal  dark- 
ness, and  to  woe  and  despair,  endless  and  inexpressible. 

II.  The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  Woman,  next  demands 
our  attention. 

This  consisted  of  two  parts :  The  paiu  and  sorrow  which 
were  to  attend  her  in  bearing  and  bringing  forth  children, 
and  her  subjection  to  her  husband.  Neither  of  diese  would 
have  had  any  being,  had  she  resisted  the  temptation.  She 
would  have  been  a  mother,  but  without  pain  and  anguish ; 
and  she  would  have  been  a  wife,  but  without  any  humiliating 
inferiority  to  her  husband. 

Now  her  state  in  both  respects  was  entirely  changed.  Her 
Hfe  became  full  of  sorrow,  and  largely  acquainted  with  gprief ; 
and  a  great  proportion  of  all  her  sufferings  were  to  arise  from 
these  peculiar  sources. 

III.  The  sentence  on  the  Man  is  tlie  last  proposed  subject 
of  consideration. 

This  consists  of  four  distinct  parts ;  toil,  sorrow,  humllia^ 
tion,  and  death. 
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In  the  original  slate  of  man,  he  labomed,  bat  without  (oiL 
The  earth  brought  forth  its  firuits  spontaneously,  and  abu- 
dantly ;  and  supplied  him  with  food,  without  any  necessary  cue 
or  exertions  of  his  own.  He  was  formed  to  industiy,  that  be 
might  be  useful,  and  of  course  dignified  and  virtuous,  and  not 
merely  that  he  might  eat.  His  faculties  also  wer^  firm  and 
undecaying,  unsusceptible  of  weariness,  and  incapable  of  suf- 
fering. Hb  labour  was  therefore  voluntary  and  deligfalfiii; 
a  privilege,  and  not  a  calamity.  The  sources  of  soirow  dso 
were  not  then  opened,  and  man  had  not  learned  to  drkik  of  its 
bitter  streams.  Fear,  scorn,  disease,  bereavement,  and  all  die 
moral  causes  of  distress,  were  not  yet  appendages  of  this  new 
world.  Intemperance,  sloth,  impurity,  fakehood,  treadbeiy, 
broken  friendsbq>,  and  iron-handed  oppression,  together  with 
a  long  train  of  their  miserable  companions,  were  yet  stran- 
gers to  man. 

His  station,  as  well  as  his  character,  was  in  the  mean  time 
noble  and  digmfied.  Angels  did  not  dbdain  to  own  and  con- 
verse with  him,  as  their  friend  and  fellowservant  AU  Ui 
views,  pursuits,  wishes,  and  employments,  were  refined  and 
elevated ;  and  were  suited  to  the  immortal  life  and  unspotted 
holiness,  in  which  he  was  created. 

Death,  the  offspring  of  sin,  had  hitherto  been  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  great  kingdom  oif  God.  All  his  creatures,  and 
man  as  truly  as  any  of  them,  were  possessed  of  life  literally 
endless ;  and  looked  forward  through  the  perpetual  succession 
of  ages,  without  anxiety  and  without  fear. 

In  all  these  great  particulars,  man  was  now  destined  to  a 
total  change  of  being.  He  was  condemned  to  hard  and  pain- 
ful toili  to  a  course  of  life  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the 
changes  were  merely  varieties  of  suffering,  to  a  degradation 
from  all  his  honours  and  hopes,  to  a  state  of  deep  humUiation, 
and  to  death  as  the  end  of  his  earthly  being,  accompanied  with 
a  train  of  the  most  affecting  distresses  and  horrors.  In  this 
toil,  these  afflictions,  this  degradation,  and  this  melancholy 
end,  both  sexes  shared  in  most  respects  alike.  Both  were 
henceforth  sinful ;  both  were  degraded,  both  were  unlHqppy» 
both  were  mortal. 

A  question  of  no  small  importance  in  theology,  and  often 
canvassed  by  divines,  as  well  as  other  christians,  will  very  na- 
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nraily  be  asked  in  this  place ;  viz.  What  was  the  extent  of 
he  curse  or  original  penalty,  threatened  in  the  covenant 
nade  with  Adam? 

That  temporal  death  was  threatened  in  this  sentence,  will 
lot  be  questioned.  In  my  own  opinion,  spiritual  death,  and 
)terhal  death,  were  also  included. 

That  eternal  death  constituted  a  part  of  tins  sentence,  ap- 
pears to  me  evident,  because, 

1.  Adam  wasplaitdy  threatened  with  the  loss  of  immortal  life. 
Whatever  else  was  contained  in  the  threatening,  this  must 

>6  allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It  follows  therefore,  that  either 
sternal  death  was  threatened,  or  annihilation,  or  temporal 
leath  followed  by  eternal  happiness.  The  last  will  not  be 
pretended.  The  second,  viz.  annihilation,  could  not  be  threat- 
ened, because  it  was  certainly  no  part  of  the  design  of  Ood 
in  the  creation  of  maiu  It  seems  evident  therefore,  tiiat  the 
Brst  is  the  true  and  only  scheme  of  this  pert  of  the  Scriptures, 
because  these  three  are  the  only  possible  interpretations  of  the 
passage. 

2.  In  the  sentence,  a  direct  promise  is  made  of  the  redemp- 
tion  of  Christ,  as  the  remedy  for  the  curse  which  is  here 
denounced. 

But  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  not  a  remedy  for  that 
part  of  the  curse,  which  denounced  temporal  death  as  the  re- 
ward of  the  apostasy.  Men  still  die,  Adam  died,  notwith- 
standing the  redemption  of  Christ.  The  remedy  therefore 
mentioned  in  the  sentence,  did  not  refer  to  any  thing  con- 
tained in  it,  if  temporal  death  was  all  which  it  contained.  On 
the  contrary,  it  referred  to  something  of  which  Adam  had 
beard,  and  at  the  time  knew  nothing.  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
both  he  and  his  wife,  in  some  good  measure,  knew  the  import 
of  the  remedy:  for  he,  immediately  after  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  '  called  his  wife  Eye,'  or  Chavoh,  '  because  she 
was  the  mother  of  all  living;'  that  is,  of  all  who  should  live 
for  ever,  by  means  of  *  the  seed  of  the  woman ; '  and  she,  at 
the  birth  of  Cain,  says,  '  I  have  gotten  a  man,  the  Lord ;  * 
that  is,  the  promised  Lord,  or  seed,  who  was  '  to  bruise  the 
Serpenf  s  head.'  As  then  they  know  what  was  meant  by  the 
remedy ;  so  I  think  it  clear,  that  they  knew  what  the  curse 
mtended;  and  this,  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject  here 
presented,  can  be  no  other  than  eternal  death. 
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That  they  understood,  in  some  good  meanre,  the  maaniii^ 
of  both  the  remedy  and  the  cvi^,  is  also  evident  finoni  the 
fact,  that  they  became  penitent,  and  were  accepted  of  €rod. 
There  can  be  no  repentance,  where  there  is  no  hope  at  ac- 
ceptance. Despair  here,  is  the  only  predonttnant  emotioo; 
and  with  despair,  repentance  cannot,  in  the  physical  sense,  co- 
exist. Without  an  atonement,  repentance  cannot  be  accqptod. 
As  an  atonement  was  here  promised,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
repentance  of  omr  first  parents  coald  be  accepted  or  offeved, 
unless  with  a  direct  reference  in  their  minds  to'  that  atone- 
ment, as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance. 

3.  The  apastk  Paul  appears  to  me  to  have  mitUd  tki$ 
point,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans** 

As  I  cannot  comment  at  this  time  on  the  pa^^age  at  iaige, 
I  shall  refer  you  only  to  a  single  verse^  which  appears  to  me 
in  this  respect  a  summary  of  the  whole.  In  yers^  sixteenth 
he  says, '  And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the'gift: 
for  the  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation ;  but  the  ftee 
gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justification/  The  ju^pncBt 
hero  mentioned  is,  unquestionably,  the  judgment  origiiMdiy 
passed  on '  the  one  that  sinned  ;*  viz.  Adam,  and  subseqMiidy 
on  all  others,  who  have  sinned  after  him.  This  is  said  to  hive 
been  unto  '  condemnation,'  a  condemnation  firom  wUdi  we 
are  delivered  by  the  justification  specified,  and  styled  in  Ae 
next  verse  but  one, '  the  justification  of  life.'  By  diis  justifi- 
cation we  are  delivered  from  eternal  death.  Of  course  Ais  is 
the  death  to  which  we,  and  Adam  before  us,  were  condemned 
by  the  judgment  mentioned  in  this  passage. 

4.  The  death  which  rewards  sin  in  fact,  and  which  would 
have  rewarded  the  sin  of  Adam,  if  Christ  had  not  become  a 
Mediator,  and  he  a  penitent,  is  eternal  death. 

The  true  import  of  the  threatening  is,  I  think,  certainly 
learned  from  its  execution.  But  this  is  an  infliction  of  eternal 
death.     The  consequence  is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

I  do  not  indeed  suppose  our  first  parents  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly possessed  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence.  I 
consider  them  as  only  informed  of  the  general  import;  and  as 
being  taught  that  they  were  to  suffer,  if  disobedient,  the  per- 
petual loss  of  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  to  undeifo 

*  See  from  verse  12  to  the  end. 
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the  manifestations  of  his  anger  throughout  their  future  exis- 
tence. To  this  they  were  able  to  come  as  near  in  their  views 
tts  they  cduldy  to  adequate  conceptions  of  temporal  death. 

That  spiritual  death  was  also  threatened  in  this  sentence, 
appears  to  me  sufficiently  evident  for  the  reasons  to  be  al- 
]^;ed,  after  I  shall  have  mentioned  the  chief  objection, 
which  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  been  made  to  this  doe* 
trine.  It  is  this:  Spiritual  deaih  is  the  very  state  which 
sinners,  as  stich,  lave ;  the  prime  object  of  their  choice,  and 
what  especially  constitutes  diem  sinners.    To  this  I  answer, 

(1)  Spiritual  death  ovjfht,  in  relation  to  this  question,  to  be 
considered  as  threatened  to  Adam,  and  not  as  threatened  to 
those  who  were  already  sinners. 

Spiritual  death,  or  habitual  and  immoveable  sin,  in  the 
view  of  Adam,  a  holy,  spotless  being,  and  hating  wholly  every 
sin,  might  I  think  be  regarded,  not  only  as  not  chosen  or  loved 
by  him,  but  as  an  object  of  supreme  dread  and  horror.  Let 
it  be  for  a  moment  only  considered,  how  such  a  being  must 
feel,  under  a  sense  of  losing  his  holy  character  for  ever,  and 
of  being  confirmed,  beyond  recal,  in  a  perpetual  hatred  of  God, 
and  a  perpetual  love  and  practice  of  sin;  and  I  believe  all 
serious  persons  will  agree,  that  this  debased,  odious,  and 'con- 
temptible character  must  appear  to  him  an  evil  literally  infinite. 
To  sin  once,  was  to  him  an  object  of  horror;  but  to  be  con- 
signed for  that  sin  to  habitual  and  eternal  rebellion  and  ini- 
quity, and  to  become  thus  for  ever  hateful,  vile  and  despi- 
cable, must  be  on  the  one  hand  a  loss,  and  on  the  other  a 
suffering^  dreadful  beyond  all  conception,  except  that  of  ex- 
perience. It  was  therefore  capable  of  being  the  subject 
of  threatening  or  penalty,  and  that  to  any  supposable  degree. 

(2)  Spiritual  death  is  plainly  the  chief  evil  which  is,  or 
perhaps  can  be,  suffered  by  guilty  beings. 

Perpetual  and  habitual  sin,  or  that  depraved  state  of  soul 
which  operates  only  in  sinful  actions,  is  an  evil  greater,  if  con- 
sidered only  as  mere  sufiering,  than  perhaps  all  others. 

It  is  in  the  first  instance  the  source  of  aH  the  opposition,  or 
rather  is  itself  all  the  opposition,  of  the  soul  to  God :  the  aUe- 
nation  from  God,  consciousness  of  his  disapprobation  and 
wrath,  fear  of  his  vengeance,  and  that  miserable  murmuring 
and  repining  against  his  government  and  dispensations,  which 
is  felt  by  every  sinful  being. 
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It  is  also  the  source  of  the  hatved,  maleviAfmcBp  einry»  le- 
venge,  deceit,  violence,  and  injustice,  which  so  imiTfiraaUj  aad 
dreadfully  distress  and  destroy  intelligent  creatures  in  Ae  pre- 
sent world ;  and  in  every  worid,  wh^^  these  dispoflitioiis  pre- 
vail. It  also  cuts  up  by  the  roots  all  inclination  in  rational 
beings  to  befriend  each  other ;  and  prompts  them  to  beoame, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  means  of  each  other's  misery. 

Finally,  the  several  emotions  of  the  soul  in  this  state,  are 
in  themselves  misery.  This  will  readily  be  admowkdged, 
concerning  many  of  these  emotions.  It  b  true  of  tibem  uoi- 
versally.  If  we  suppose  them  to  be  increased  to  a  given  de- 
gree, and  to  rage  without  gratification,  nothing  more  is  or  can 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  misery  of  a  creature.  Is  not 
envy  alone  sufficient  to  make  wretchedness  complete  ?  Is  not 
murmuring  against  God  1  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  being 
perfectly  and  eternally  hatefiil  and  despicable  ?  Is  not  any 
vehement  and  ungratified  desire ;  if  at  Ae  same  tinie  that 
desire  is  felt  to  be  unlawful,  base,  and  vile?  Consider  aH 
such  affections  as  invariable  and  endless ;  and  what  they  are 
clearly  known  to  be,  most  unworthy  and  abominable ;  and  so 
inwrought  into  the  soul  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it, 
but  by  annihilation ;  and  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  readily, 
that  a  more  perfect  curse  cannot  be  named. 

(3)  The  things  which  in  various  places  are  said  in  A^ 
Scriptures  concernyiff  the  state  of  damnation,  in  which  this 
penalty  is  cictuaUy  inflicted^  s^eni  fuUy  to  imply  that  spiritual 
pkath  is  a  part  of  the  curse, 

In»the  first  chapter  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  that  is,  Christ,  in 
.denouncing  the  same  curse  against  the  impenitent,  particularly 
under  the  gospel,  closes  the  threatenings  with  this  remarkable 
declaration :  *  Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  firuit  of  their  own 
way,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.' 

In  this  passage,  the  curse  may  be  said  to  be  repeated  and 
explained ;  and  here  one  part  of  the  explanation  is,  that  the 
impenitent  shall  be  '  filled  with  their  own  devices.'  The  de- 
vices of  a  man  are  his  aims,  pursuits,  and  plans,  in  which  his 
affections  are  all  exerted.  With  these,  and  all  of  them,  the 
very  pursuits  and  plans  which  are  their  pwn ;  that  is,  which 
have  in  this  life  been  their  own ;  Christ  declares,  the  impeni- 
tent shall  not  only  be  afflicted,  but  *  filled.'  Thus  also  Solo- 
mon says,  •  Thp  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own 
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fireed  from  the  shackles  of  evidence,  whether  certain  or  pro- 
-  bable. 

Nor  ifl  the  fulfiment  of  the  sentence  an  the  toaman  less  re- 
markable. In  all  ages,  countries,  and  climates  of  the  world, 
iiromen  have  been  distinguished  from  every  species  of  animals, 
by  the  pains  and  sorrows  which  they  have  experienced  in  bear- 
ing  and  bringing  forth  their  offspring ;  a  striking  proof  that 
the  human  race  have  forfeited  and  lost  their  original  supre- 
macy over  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  A  great  part 
of  all  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  tender  and  delicate 
sex  are  plainly  derived  from  this  source.  No  experience,  no 
watchful  observation,  no  medical  skill,  however  laboriously  ex- 
erted, and  however  long  continued,  have  been  sufficient  to 
lessen  this  great  portion  of  human  woe,  or  materially  to  pre- 
vent the  entire  fulfihnent  of  the  sentence,  pronounced  on  the 
general  mother  of  mankind.  The  same  sorrow,  pain  and  fear, 
still  remain ;  the  same  dangers  still  betide,  the  same  diseases 
still  ravage  *;  and  death  in  the  same  humiliating  and  distressing 
forms,  and  in  tbe  same  proportion  and  number  of  instances, 
still  triumphs  over  one  half  of  our  species,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  threatening  of  the  text. 

Nor  has  the  other  part  of  the  prediction  been  less  wonder- 
folly,  or  much  less  affectingly  accomplished.  Throughout  all 
savage  nations  (and  savage  nations  have  constituted  a  great 
part  of  mankind  in  every  age  of  the  world  with  which  we  are 
acquainted)  women  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  humiliation, 
dependence  and  distress,  by  the  stronger  sex.  Brutal  strength 
and  agility  are  the  only  attributes  valued  by  savages ;  and  wo- 
men being  inferior  to  men  in  these  attributes,  have  by  savages 
been  universally  depressed.  Of  course  they  have  been  destined 
and  compelled  to  all  those  employments  which  men  disliked, 
or  contemned.  The  very  feebleness  of  frame,  which  in  the 
Tiew  of  men  rendered  them  inferior  to  themselves,  might,  one 
would  think,  naturally  e:Xcuse  them  from  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
dnp  of  severe  labour,  and  plead  for  them  an  exemption  from 
business,  to  which  their  strength  was  totally  unequal  Still  it 
has  pleaded  in  vain.  They  have  been  made  mere  drudges,  and 
dboibed  to  the  most  toilsome,  distressing,  and  servile  offices, 
for  the  mere  convenience  of  men.  Men,  when  not  roused  to 
Ibe  pleasures  and  glories  of  hunting  and  war,  have  in  the  savage 
^e  spent  theur  time  in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  in  diversion ;  while 
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women  have  been  forced  to  plant  and  gather  their  cooiy  to 
make  their  utensils,  and  to  perform  besides  all  the  domestio 
business.  They  have  also  been  obliged  to  bear  most  of  the 
burdens,  and  to  cany  the  children,  while  infants,  in  their  Tsri- 
ous  joumies. 

All  the  savages,  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe,  haye  pur- 
sued one  course  of  life  in  this  respect.  In  some  nations,  wo- 
men have  been  condemned  to  such  wretchedness,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  subjection,  as  to  expose  their  female  childm 
to  destruction,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  tbe 
same  misery  with  themselves;  esteeming  an  untimely  and 
violent  death  a  happier  lot  than  life,  when  doomed  to  sofo 
such  dreadful  oppression. 

In  all  the  Mohammedan  nations  also,  and  throughout  the 
vast  empires  of  Hindoostan  and  China,  women  have  suffered 
in  a  manner  not"  much  less  humiliating.  In  Mohammedan 
countries  they  are  bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  are  considered 
as  mere  property,  are  imprisoned,  as  they  are  in  China  also, 
for  life ;  and  are  regarded  universally  and  only  as  instruments 
of  amusement  and  pleasure,  by  their  brutal  masters. 

Christianity  has  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  as  weO 
as  in  other  respects,  reversed  the  curse.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  the 
apostle,  speaking  of  women,  says,  '  Nevertheless  she  shall 
be  saved  in,'  that  is,  by  means  of '  child-bearing,  if  they  con- 
tinue in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety.*  I 
apprehend  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage  to  be,  that  child- 
bearing  shall  eminently  prove  the  means  of  salvation  to  the 
sex,  through  the  inflence  of  that  system  of  Christianity  which 
was  intended  to  be  the  general  reversion  of  the  curse.  Accord- 
ing to  this  declaration  of  the  apostle,  we  actually  see  that  the 
danger  and  distress  to  which  women  are  peculiarly  exposed, 
are  the  means  of  their  piety  and  salvation.  Women  are  usually 
pious,  in  far  greater  numbers  than  men.  The  late  President 
Edwards,  of  Nassau  Hall,  considered  the  proportion  within 
the  limits  of  his  information,  as  at  least  two  to  one ;  and  va- 
rious other  divines,  of  great  knowledge  in  the  religion  of  man- 
kind, have  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion.  This  interest- 
ing fact  is  probably  owing  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  dan- 
ger, sorrow  and  death,  to  which  the  sex  are  especially  exposed ; 
and  which,  always  before  their  eyes,  operate  as  solemn  and 
effectual  monitions  of  their  speedy  departure  to  the  eternal 
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world.  In  this  way  they  are  usually  more  sober-minded, 
more  attentiVe  to  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  and  more 
disposed  to  give  them  their  due  influence  than  men;  and 
tfrasy  far  oflener  become  the  subjects  of  piety,  and  the  heirs 
of  endless  life. 

In  Christian  countries  also,  women  have  risen  from  the 
miserable  state  of  humiliation  and  servitude  which  I  have  de- 
scribed,  to  their  proper  importance  and  dignity.    In  such 
Gountries,  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  educated,  informed,  re- 
fined, and  elevated  to  the  character  of  respectable,  rational. 
and  moral  beings.     The  character  which  they  sustain,  and 
the  treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  gospel,  are 
big^hly  becoming  its  refined  and  noble  character.    Befined  and 
elegit  tenderness  was  unknown,  until  it  was  made  apart 
of  the  revealed  system.    There  it  is  enjoined  in  the  strongest 
of  all  terms,  and  by  the  noblest  of  all  allusions.    *  Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
liinisielf  for  it,'  is  the  afiecting  language  of 'the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  on  this  interesting  subject ;  and  such  language 
as  was  never  used  by  any  other  man.    Accordingly,  in  Chris- 
tian nations,  and  in  Christian  nations  only,  are  women  re- 
stored to  the  blessings,  which,  among  the  rest  of  mankind, 
they  have  lost ;  and  in  many  of  them,  are  as  far  restored  to 
them  as,  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  being,  can  be  rationally 
expected. 

The  sentence  ptused  an  the  man,  is  also  fulfilled  in  the  same 
perfect  manner. 

We  see  '  the  ground  cursed,  and  bringing  forth  thorns  and 
briers,'  instead  of  the  living  fruits  of  paradise.  We  see  man 
destined  to  labour  for  his  bread,  and  to  '  eat  that  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.' 

We  see  him  also  '  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.'  Fears 
of  ten  thousand  dangers  and  distresses  haunt  him  every  day, 
and  on  every  side ;  pain  and  disease,  derived  from  earth,  air, 
and  ocean,  from  his  birth  and  his  food,  his  ei^ercise  and  his 
rest,  and  affecting  every  nerve  and  every  pore ;  sorrow  for 
every  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  for  every  frail  and 
vanishing  enjoyment  which  he  attains,  and  extending  through 
all  the  days  of  his  life ;  embitter  their  whole  progress,  and 
render  his  continuance  in  this  world  often  so  undesirable,  that, 
with  Job,  he  is  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  *  I  would  not  live  always.' 
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Nor  do  we  see  him  less  fallen  Iq  his  character,  station,  em- 
ployments, happiness,  and  universal  condition.  Of  a  prince, 
the  lord  of  a  world,  he  is  become  a  drudge,  a  poor,  depaident 
wretch ;  dependent  on  every  person  and  thing  around  him ; 
and  in  the  evik  which  betide,  and  those  which  threaten  hiffl 
daily,  is  reduced  far  below  the  condition  of  the  bmtes.  In 
the  happiest  countries  of  the  world,  how  clearly  is  this  the 
state  of  man  ?  How  much  more  strikingly  in  those  whidi  are 
scorched  with  heat,  or  stiffened  with  frost,  around  die  yev; 
in  those  which  are  cursed  with  drought  and  sterility ;  and  la 
those  which  are  haunted  by  ^he  pestflence,  and  aU  its  dismal 
attendants  ?  This  part  of  the  sentence  is  howevier  less  com- 
monly regarded,  as  a  strong  exhibition  of  Ae  truth  of  this  Ui- 
tarjf  than  the  others :  I  think  without  propriety  or  justice.  The 
real  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  consider  the  present  con- 
ditioB  of  man  as  his  only  condition,  and  are  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit that  he  was  ever  placed  in  any  other.  Of  this  however 
there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  substantial  probability.  The  tnh 
dition  of  all  ancient  nations  teaches  directly  the  contraiy  doo- 
tiine,  and  amply  supports  the  history  of  Moses.  Nor  is  it 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  man  came  from  the  hands  of  God 
the  same'  frail,  miserable  being,  which  we  now  behold  him ;  or 
the  world,  that  mass  of  inclemency,  barrenness,  and  confruioo, 
which  we  sec  in  its  present  state.  A  paradise  is,  to  the  first 
view  of  the  mind,  the  proper  state  of  a  world ;  and  unspotted 
virtue  and  happiness,  the  proper  state  of  rational  beings,  as 
they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  All  things  be- 
token a  world  and  a  race  of  inhabitants  in  ruins ;  and  such 
has  been  the  decision  of. all  the  ancient  nations;  a  decision, 
unquestionably  derived  by  tradition  from  the  real  facts. 

In  this  view,  every  thing  which  respects  man  is  a  lively  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction  in  the  text ;  a  fulfilment  exact  and 
complete ;  and  exhibiting,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  troth 
of  the  history  in  which  it  is  contained. 

2.  In  this  story  is  presented  to  us  a  glorious  tnanifesiatiim 
of  the  Mercy  of  God. 

Before  God  proceeded  to  utter  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion ou  the  man  and  woman,  and  while  he  was  declaring  the 
punishment  of  the  tempter,  he  disclosed  the  future  designs  of 
redeeming  and  forgiving  love. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person  who  here  passed 
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sentence  on  these  offenders.  As  *  the  Father  jndgeth  no  man, 
bat  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son ;  as  no  man  hath 
seen  Grod  the  Father  at  any  time,  nor  can  see  him  and  live  ;' 
it  is  certain  that  God,  as  here  spoken  of,  was  no  other  than 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity ;  ^he  Bedeemer  of  mankind. 
This  divine  person  even  now  began  the  work  of  redemption, 
in  the  very  moment  when  the  first  objects  of  it  first  existed ; 
thus  early  showing  that  '  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of 
oompassion ;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy. 

What  a  divinely  amiable  character  does  the  Redeemer  here 
exhibit !  The  first  opportunity,  the  first  moment  of  that  op- 
portunity he  seizes,  to  make  known  to  apostate  man  his  design 
to  *  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  As  if  he  feared  that  the 
sentence  would  overwhelm,  the^poor  unhappy  culprits,  he  pre- 
pared them  to  support  the  terms  of  it,  by  publishing  their  re- 
covery before  he  declared  their  condemnation  and  ruin. 

Adam  and  Eve  appear  to  have  clearly  understood  that  they 
and  theirs,  although  under  sentence  of  death,  were  even  by 
this  sentence,  to  find  life.  As  soon  as  the  denunciation  is 
made,  Adam,  who  in  the  paradisiacal  state  had  called  his  wife 
Woman,  even  when  immortal  life  was  secured  to  them ;  now, 
BM  I  have  before  observed,  called  her  Eve,  which  signifies  liv- 
ing, or  communicaiing  life ;  and  adds  this  reason  for  the  name, 
'  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living ;'  that  is,  of  all  who, 
according  to  the  gracious  declarations  of  this  sentence,  were  to 
be  restored  to  immortal  life.  Eve  herself  also,  on  the  birth  of 
her  first  son,  expresses  her  full  faith  in  the  prediction,  when, 
after  naming  him  Cain,  she  says,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
'  I  have  gotten  a  man,  the  Lord  ;  not '  from  the  Lord,'  as  in 
our  translation ;  but  a  man,  who  is  the  Lard ;  *  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  who  is  to  bruise  the  serpenf  s  head.'  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  they  well  understood  the  prediction,  and  realized 
the  consolation  which  it  conveyed. 

What  instance  of  divine  mercy  can  be  conceived  of  more 
tender,  more  condescending,  more  like  redeeming  love,  than 
this.  How  much  does  the  Saviour  of  mankind  appear  like 
himself.  How  early  he  began  '  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost  !*  He  perfectly  knew  that  he  himself  was  to  die  on 
tbe  cross,  to  accomplish  this  redemption :  yet  he  utters  the 
j^Iad  tidmgs  to  mankind  with  eagerness  and  haste,  as  if  impa- 
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tient  to  make  known  to  them  the  sakation  which  he  was  to 
purchase  with  his  blood. 

As  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  moimt  of 
Olives,  '  he  wept  over '  that  guilty,  ruined  '  city ;'  so  here  be 
may  be  naturally  considered  as  faking  a  solemn  and  compassioii- 
ate  view  of  a  ruined  world,  and  all  the  lost  myriads  of  the  race 
of  Adam ;  as  weeping  over  theur  destruction,  and  as  saying,  not, 

*  How  often  would  I  gather,'  but,  *  I  will  gather  you/  fidleo 
and  perishing  sinners,  '  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chidLens  under 
her  wings/  '  Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy : 
for  unto  you  shall  be  bom  a  Saviour,  even  Christ  the  Lord.* 
'  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  shall  he  come,  bringing  good 
tidings,  publishing  peace,  bringing  good  tidings  of  good,  pub- 
lishing salvation,  and  saying  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth/ 
Lost  as  ye  are,  oh  ye  children  of  Adam,  '  unto  you  I  call :  1 
rejoice  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  my  delights  an 
still  with  the  sons  of  men/  *  Glory  still  shall  be  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  and  good-wiO  towards  meo.* 

*  Sing,  oh  heavens,  and  be  joyful,  oh  earth ;  and  break  forth 
into  singing,  oh  mountains ;  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  Vb 
people,  and  will  have  mercy  upon  his  afiSicted/  *  TThe  heaveu 
shall  drop  down  from  above,  and  the  skies  shall  pour  dow» 
righteousness ;  the  earth  also  shall  open,  and  bring  forth  sal- 
vation/ 
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VTHBRBPORB,  AS  BY  ONB  MAN  SIN  BNTBRBD  INTO  THB 
WORLD,  AND  DEATH  BY  SIN;  AND  SO  DEATH  HATH 
PA8SBD  UPON  ALL  MEN,  FOR  THAT  ALL  HAVB 
SINNED. 

ROMANS  T.  12. 

Fn  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Trial, 
Temptation,  Apostasy,  and  Sentence  of  our  first  Parents, 
rbe  next  subject  in  a  theological  system  is,  the  efftct  of  the 
^postoMy  on  their  descendants.  The  consideration  of  this 
mbject  I  shall  therefore  begin  in  the  following  discourse^ 

In  the  texU  independently  of  all  comments  and  criticisms, 
Suree  things  are  directly  asserted. 

I.  That  by  one  man  sin  entered  the  world : 

II.  That  in  consequence  of  this  event  all  men  have  sinned : 
in.  That  death,  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  hath  passed 

iq)on  all  men. 

Concerning  the  last  of  these  assertions  there  is  no  debate. 
The  two  first  therefore  will  occupy  the  present  discussion ;  and 
diese,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  T  shall  reduce  to  the  single 
ToUowing  proposition :  — 

VOL.  I.  3  H 
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That  in  consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  adam 
all  men  have  sinned. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  this  doctzine,  I  shall 
premise  a  few  observations,  which  I  hope  will  in  some  degree 
be  useful  towards  aooomplishing  the  general  design  proposed 
in  this  sermon. 

Perhaps  no  doctrine  is  more  reluctmitly  received  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  than  that  which  I  have  just  now  stated.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  strenuously  contended  against,  and  reso- 
lutely rejected,  not  only  by  Infidels,  but  by  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Christian  world,  ever  since  it  became  a  topic  of 
public  debate.  Nor,  when  we  remember  the  present  char- 
acter of  man,  can  we  think  it  strange  that  such  opposition 
should  exist.  The  doctriiM  ii^  question,  more  4ian  any  other, 
humbles  the  pride,  awaken  the  fears,  and  lessens  the  happi- 
ness of  every  child  of  Adam.  A  common  interest  therefore 
naturally  summons  all  men  to  oppose  it;  and  not  unfire- 
quently  bears  down  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported. 
Christians  feel  this  interest  as  truly  as  other  men ;  and  under 
thi)  influence  of  this  feeling  resist,  or  fofget  the  proof  of  the 
doctrine.  At  the  samf  time  the  dpotiinQ  its^,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  connected  with  ms^iy  things  very  mysteii- 
ous,  and  very  perplexing.  These,  adding  embarrassment  to 
reluctance,  have  in  many  instances  persuaded  men  to  refiise 
the  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  experience  and  re- 
velation. For  myself  I  readily  confess,  that  if  I  saw  any 
mode  of  avoiding  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established,  I 
would  certainly  reject  it  also. 

But  it  can  never  be  wise,  it  oau  never  be  vindicaUe,  to 
deny  truth,  or  reject  evidence.  If  the  doctrine  be  true,  it  is 
our  interest  to  know  it :  if  it  be  clearly  evinced,  it  is  our  duty 
to  receive  it ;  and  that,  however  reluctant  toe  may  be,  and 
however  mysterious  the  doctrine.  To  every  sober  man,  this 
duty  will  appear  of  high  importance,  and  indispensable  obli' 
gation,  if  he  finds  that  God  has  taught  him  tlds  doctrine,  as 
one  of  the  truths  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  require  man- 
kind to  believe.  To  the  interest  always  involved  in  the  per- 
focmance  of  our  duty,  he  will  find  also  superadded,  the  solenm 
concern  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  guilt  and 
danger,  that  he  may  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the  onl^ 
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means  of  pardon  and  safety.  While  he  feeh  himself  '  whole/ 
be  certainly  can  never  suspect  his  '  need  of  a  physician : '  while 
ie  is  nnaware  of  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  look 
to  Christ  for  deliverance. 

With  these  things  in  view,  I  hope  that  every  member  of  this 
ladience  will  readily  open  his  mind  to  the  discussion  of  this 
(object,  melancholy  and  painful  as  it  is ;  whilst,  in  proof  of 
he  doctrine,  I  allege  the  following  arguments,  derived  partly 
rom  fact,  and  partly  from  revelation. 

From  Revelation  I  allege, 

1.  The  text,  as  decisive  proof  of  this  doctrine. 

This  proof  is  twofold.  First,  the  doctrine  is  directly  as- 
erted,  *  All  have  sinned.'  Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt, 
vhether  an  absolute  universality  is  intended  in  this  place,  the 
ipostle  has  exhibited  his  intention  in  the  most  decisive  manner. 
So  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.' 
[lere  we  are  taught,  that  all  sin  who  die.  As  therefore  every 
:hild  of  Adam  dies;  so,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the 
ipostle,  every  child  of  Adam  is  a  sinner.  Secondly,  the 
apostle  proves  the  doctrine  by  argument,  and  in  my  view  un- 
inswerably.  Death  cannot  be  the  reward,  or  allotment,  of 
irtuous  beings.  It  is  plainly  a  punishment,  and  a  dreadful 
»ne ;  and  can  of  course  be,  in  no  possible  sense,  a  testimony 
)f  the  divine  approbation.  But  the  approbation  of  God  is 
Qvariably  given  to  obedience.  If  then  all  men  were  obedient 
»Qly,  not  one  of  them  could  suffer  death,  or  any  other  evil. 
Accordingly,  Adam,  while  obedient,  was  assured  of  immortal 
ife.  In  the  same  manner  also  '  the  angels,  who  kept  their 
irst  estate,'  are  immortal  and  happy. 

But  death  befals  all  the  race  of  Adam :  therefore  every 
me  is  a  sinner. 

2.  After  Adam  had  lost  the  image  of  God,  we  are  informed, 
hat  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

'  The  image  of  God,'  in  which  Adam  was  created,  has  been 
leretofore  shown  to  be  divine  knowledge,  righteousness,  and 
rae  hoKness.  '  The  likeness  of  Adam'  is,  by  unquestionable 
nalogy,  the  moral  character  which  he  possessed  after  his 
postasy.  In  this  likeness,  Seth  is  said  to  have  been  begotten. 
!1iat  Cain  was  begotten  in  the  same  likeness  will  not  be  dil- 
uted.   The  same  thing  is  indirectly,  but  decisively,  asserted 
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also  conceraiDg  Abel :  for  he  is  declared  to  have  lived  and 
died  iu  faith,  that  is,  in  the  future  Redeemer.  But  Christ, 
as  the  Redeemer,  could  not  have  been  an  object  of  faith  to 
Abel,  had  he  not  been  a  sinner ;  or  in  other  words,  had  he 
not  borne  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam.  But,  if  this  was 
the  nature  of  the  immediate  children  of  Adam,  it  cannot  even 
be  suspected  that  it  is  not  equally  the  nature  of  his  remoter 
progeny ;  or  that  they  do  not  all  bear  the  likeness  of  their 
common  parent.  Not  a  shadow  of  reason  can  be  given, 
why  one  law  should  have  governed  the  birth  and  character  of 
his  immediate  descendants,  and  another,  the  birth  and  cha- 
racter of  the  rest. 

3.  St.  Paul,  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Epistk  to  the 
Ronuins,  has  argued  this  point  at  large,  concerning  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

On  this  argument  he  himself  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
commentator;  and  his  comment  is  given  to  us  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  *  What  then  ?  Are  we  (Jews)  better  than 
they  (Gentiles?)  No,  in  no  wise;  for  we  have  before  proved 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is 
written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one.  There  is  none 
that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  secketh  after  God. 
They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become 
unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one.* 

4.  The  same  apostle  declares,  that  by  the  works  of  law,  no 
flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  if  sinless  men,  if  even  one  sinless  man,  existed  in 
this  world,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law ;  for  the  law  itself  says,  '  He  who  doeth  these  things/ 
that  is,  the  things  required  in  the  law,  '  shall  live  by  them.' 
As  therefore  '  no  flesh,'  no  child  of  Adam,  shall  be  jus- 
tified by  the  works  of  law ; '  it  follows  irresistibly,  that  every 
one  is  sinful. 

Of  the  same  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  Nico- 
demus,  'Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  The  only  use  or  efiect  of  the  new  birth 
18,  that  in  it  holiness  is  implanted  in  the  mind.  But  if  any 
man  were  sinless,  he  could  not  need  regeneration,  nor  be 
regenerated.  He  would  already  perfectly  possess  that  ho- 
liness which  is  imperfectly  communicated  in  regeneration; 
and  of  course,   would  '  see  the  kingdom  of  God,'  as  cer- 
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tainly  and  easily,  at  least,  as  those  who  possesed  less  holiness 
than  himself. 

In  the  like  manner  St.  Paul  argues,  2  Cor.  y.  xiv :  '  For,' 
says  he,  '  we  thus  judge :  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
ail  dead;'  that  is  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

To  these  Scriptural  exhibitions  on  this  subject,  I  might 
add  a  vast  multitude  of  others.  In  truth,  no  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures  is  expressed  in  more  numerous^  or  more  va- 
rious forms;  or  in  terms  more  direct,  or  less  capable  of  mis- 
apprehension. 

What  the  Scriptures  declare  in  so  pointed  and  ample  a 
manner.  Facts  elucidate  with  such  clearness  and  force 
as  to  be,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  incapable  of  being  rationally 
resisted. 

1.  The  laws  of  all  nations  are  a  strong  jn'oof  that  the  hu- 
man character  is  universally  sinful. 

Human  laws  are  made  only  to  repress  and  restrain  sin ;  are 
derived  only  from  experience,  and  are  forced  upon  mankind 
by  iron-handed  necessity.  They  exist  in  every  country,  and 
restrain  sin  of  every  kind  which  human  laws  can  affect,  or 
human  tribunals  can  prove  and  punish.  The  penalties  by 
which  they  attempt  this  restraint,  are  various  and  dreadful; 
are  the  most  efficacious  which  experience  can  suggest,  or 
ingenuity  devise;  and  are  changed  continually,  as  they  are 
found  to  fail  of  their  effect,  by  the  substitution  of  others  which 
promise  greater  success.  Still  they  have  always  fallen  short 
of  their  purpose.  The  propensity  to  evil  in  the  heart  of  man, 
has  defied  all  their  force  and  terror ;  and  boldly  ventured  on 
the  forbidden  perpetration,  in  the  sight  of  the  pillory  and  the 
prison,  the  gibbet  and  the  rack.  No  ingenuity  on  the  one 
Imnd,  and  no  suffering  on  the  other,  has  in  any  country  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity,  and  so  far  to  change  the 
character  of  man,  as  to  exterminate  even  a  single  sin. 

To  this  head  ought  to  be  referred  all  the  means,  furnished 
by  law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  property :  the  bolts, 
bars,  and  locks,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  defend  our  houses 
and  their  contents,  our  persons  and  our  families,  especially  in 
the  night,  against  the  inroads  of  theft  and  violence  :  the  notes, 
bonds,  and  deeds,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  secure  our 
contracts,  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  fraud,  and  compel  dis- 
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hoDesty  to  fiilfil  its  engagements :  the  gaols  and  dungeons, 
the  chains  and  gallies,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  confine  vil- 
lains, and  prevent  them  from  disturbing  by  their  crimes  the 
peace  of  society :  the  post,  the  pillory,  and  the  gibbet,  by  which 
we  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  deter  others  from  re- 
peating their  perpetrations :  all  these,  and  the  Kke  diings,  are 
gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the  world  in 
which  they  exist.  They  exist  wherever  men  are  found,  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  attempt  a  re- 
gular opposition  to  crimes,  a  continued  preservation  of  peace, 
and  a  general  establishment  of  personal  safety.  The  sinful- 
ness therefore  which  they  intend  to  resist,  is  equally  univenal. 
In  a  world  of  virtue  they  could  have  no  place,  because  they 
could  not  be  of  any  possible  use  :  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
supplying  infinitely  better,  the  peace  and  safety  which  they  so 
imperfectly  secure. 

2.  The  religion  of  all  nations  is  a  forcible  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

The  religion  of  every  nation  has  been  expiatory ;  that  is,  it 
has  been  so  formed,  as  intentionally  to  make  satisfaction  for 
sin,  and  to  obtain  reconciliation  with  a  God,  acknowledged  to 
be  ofiended.  Of  this  nature,  obviously,  are  sacrifices.  Tie 
victim  was  always  intended  to.be  an  ofiering  for  sin,  and  the 
means  of  regaining  forfeited  favour.  The  more  raluable  the 
victim,  the  more  efficacious  was  supposed  to  be  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  more  certain  the  favour  solicited.  Accord- 
ingly* when  inferior  ofierings  were  found  or  believed  to  fa3, 
human  sacrifices  were  substituted  for  them;  and  these,  moi 
unfirequently,  of  the  highest  estimation :  youths,  nobly  bom, 
possessed  of  eminent  endowments,  and  educated  in  the  man- 
ner most  advantageously  fitted  to  ensure  mental  distihctioD. 
Sacrifices  of  this  general  nature  were  offered  by  all  the  an- 
cient heathen  nations,  and  have  been  offered  by  many  stiD 
existing.  In  Hindoostan  they  appear  to  be  offered  at  the 
present  time. 

Nor  did  the  other  offerings  of  the  heathen  speak  any  other 
language.  The  firagrance,  the  beauty,  the  costliness,  the  fre- 
quency, and  the  multitude  of  these,  were  plainly  intended  to 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  god  who  was  supplicated;  a 
goodwill  confessedly  estranged,  but  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
being  acquired  anew. 
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According  to  the  same  scheme  also  were  formed  their 
prayers,  which  eith^  implicitly  or  ezplicttly  acknowledged  the 
flins  of  the  suppliant,  and  besought  the  restoration  of  the  fa- 
vour which  he  had  forfeited. 

On  the  same  principle,  tedious  pilgrimagtM,  consuming  at 
tunes  a  length  of  years,  and  trayersing  no  trifling  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  globe,  were  undertaken  and  executed.  The 
burning  heat,  the  parching  drought,  and  the  excessiye  perils 
of  an  Arabian  or  a  Nubian  desert,  were  quiedy  and  even 
cheerfully  sustained  by  hosts  of  wanderers,  who  had  yolnntarily 
exiled  themselTes  from  their  friends,  fiEunilies  and  country,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  remissian  of  sin,  considered  as  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
means  less  dangerous  and  distressing. 

Ablutums  speak  the  same  design  in  a  manner  still  mone 
direct  and  unequivocal.  To  wash  away  his  guilt,  the  Egyptian 
plunged  himself  in  the  Nile ;  and  the  Hindoo  in  the  Ganges. 
From  these  waters,  invested  by  popular  superstition  widi  the 
transcendent  power  of  removing  moral  pollution,  each  ex- 
pected to  come  out  cleansed  from  all  his  turpitude,  and  en-, 
titled  anew  to  the  complacency  of  the  god,  whom  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  ofiended.  On  this  ground,  the  holy  streams 
were  resorted  to  by  immense  multitudes  with  incredible  eager- 
Bess  and  anxiety,  and  w^re  supposed  to  frimish  a  certain  past^ 
port  to  ftiture  blessings. 

To  ablution  was  added  penance,  as  very  hopefrd  means  of 
obtaining  the  same  desirable  object.  This  unnatural  resort 
existed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  all  of  them  humiliating, 
forbidding,  and  dreadful.  Hunger,  thirst,  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  the  frost  of  winter,  nakedness,  weariness,  extreme  want, 
and  excruciating  pain,  have  been  undergone  by  millions  of  tke 
human  race  without  a  groan,  a  murmur,  or  a  sigh,  from  an 
expectation  that  this  voluntary  suffering  would  shelter  the 
criminal  from  the  demands  of  friture  justice.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  length  to  which  this  self-denial  has  often 
proceeded,  shows  in  the  strongest  manner  not  only  the  reality, 
but  the  intense  degree  of  g^ilt,  with  which  the  subject  of  it 
supposed  himself  to  be  stained. 

All  these  were  regarded  as  essential  duties  of  retigion,  and 
as  indispensably  demanded  of  every  man.    In  performing 
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them,  every  man  oonfessed  that  he  was  stained  with  the  com- 
mon guilt,  and  that  he  needed  an  expiation. 

3.  The  same  doctrine  is  proved  hy  the  wrUimys  efaBm- 
tione,  among  whom  writings  are  found. 

The  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals  is,  professedly, 
a  true  account  of  their  actions  and  characters.  It  is  also  r^orij 
written  by  men  who  are  not  at  least  candid  towards  those, 
concerning  whom  they  write;  and  often  by  those  who  are 
strongly  prejudiced  in  their  favour;  men  of  the  same  nation 
or  party,  or  for  some  other  reason  partially  inclined  towards 
the  individual,  or  the  cause  which  is  the  subject  of  thmr  his- 
tory. There  is  also  in  most  historians  a  strong,  (raevailing 
indination  to  coyer  the  defects  and  crimes  of  those  whose  ac- 
tions they  record ;  lest  by  a  full  disclosure  of  them  tfaey  should 
render  the  history  less  entertaining  than  they  wish,  to  their 
readers.  From  all  these  causes.  History  is  often  a  mero 
panegyric ;  and  almost  always,  perhaps  always,  a  much  more 
favourable  account  of  the  conduct  of  men  than  tmtt  would 
warrant  The  history  of  the  Bible,  being  dictated  by  Inspi- 
ration, presents  its  subjects  more  generaUy  darkened  vaA 
deformed,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances ;  both  because  it 
was  designed  to  unfold  the  moral  characters  of  men  in  an 
«^>ecial  manner,  and  because  it  is  true.  Hence,  we  com- 
monly suppose  the  people  of  Israel  to  have  been  more  de- 
praved than  other  nations.  This  however  is  an  erroneous 
opinion,  as  any  man  who  reads  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  will  easily  discern.  Had  prophets  written  the 
history  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  is  but  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  that  nations  and  individuals  generally,  who  have 
been  the  subjects  of  history,  would  have  presented  features 
equally  disgusting  and  monstrous  with  those  of  the  Israelites. 

But  favourable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  human  charac- 
ter, powerfully  as  they  have  influenced  writers  to  present,  and 
that  with  many  adventitious  ornaments,  only  the  bright,  and 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible,  the  dark  side  of  man ;  Histoiy 
is  still  a  satire  upon  our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  than  any 
of  those  professedly  written  under  this  name.  Should  we, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  or  in  better  language,  to  absolute 
certainly,  acknowledge  the  portrait  to  be  an  exact,  unflattering 
likeness ;  we  must  still  be  obliged  to  confess  the  whole  aspect 
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to  be  misshapen  and  monstrous ;  without  symmetry,  beauty, 
or  loveliness.  Man,  as  described  by  Histoiy,  is  undeniably, 
and  always  has  been,  an  evil,  odious  bemg;  disobedient  and 
ungrateful  to  his  Maker ;  unjust,  insincere,  and  unkind  to  his 
fellow  man ;  and  far  removed  from  the  character  which  the 
Scriptures  demand,  which  conscience  approves,  or  which,  even 
in  our  opinion,  God  can  be  supposed  to  love. 

With  history,  moral  and  philosophical  writings  have  abun- 
dantly concurred.  I  will  here  pass  all  those  which  have  been 
immediately  directed  to  the  point  in  question,  and  have  either 
declared  or  argued  it  in  form ;  their  aid  being  unnecessary 
for  the  present  purpose.  Those  which  have  been  conducted 
with  other  designs,  nay,  those  which  have  intentionally  op- 
posed this  doctrine,  have  nevertheless  served  to  establish  it« 
This  they  have  done  in  many  ways ;  particularly  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  arguments  advanced  in  opposition  to  it ;  by  the 
pains  which  they  have  taken  to  disguise  human  turpitude  by 
fair  names,  flattering  ascriptions,  and  false  justifications ;  by 
the  gross  moral  sentiments  which  they  have  abetted;  and  by 
the  deformed  dispositions  which  they  have  thus  disclosed  to 
the  public  view.  Their  very  confessions  also,  of  what  they 
in  vain  attempt  to  deny,  furnish  no  small  evidence  of  its  truth ; 
while  their  eflbrts  not  unfirequently  wear  the  appearance  of  i^ 
concerted  design  to  carry  a  point,  scarcely  supposed  to  be 
tenable ;  of  an  artful  and  insidious  struggle  to  gain  converts, 
and  achieve  a  victory,  rather  than  of  an  honest  endeavour  to 
establish  a  truth,  of  which  the  author  is  sincerely  convinced. 
Upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  made  to  cover 
this  humiliating  truth,  and  hide  from  the  perception  of  man 
an  object  so  ofiensive,  the  foetor  still  escapes,  and  forces  itself 
upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  so  disgusting  as  to  compel  a  con- 
viction of  its  existence. 

Poems,  Flays,  Novels,  and  other  books  of  entertainment, 
written  professedly  only  to  amuse  and  please,  are  necessitated 
to  unfold  the  same  truth  in  a  still  clearer  manner.  All  the 
characters  almost,  are  characters  mixed  with  sin  ;  and  the  few 
unmixed  ones  which  they  have  attempted,  are  perceived  by 
mere  taste,  unaccompanied  with  intellectual  examination,  to 
be  dull,  lifeles!<i,  and  unnatural.  Accordingly,  rational  criticism 
bas  everywhere  condemned  them  as  improperly  introduced, 
because  they  bavo  no  originals  in  fact.     The  sentiments  also 
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thrown  out  in  these  prodoctioiifl,  are  eyideiitud  of  the 
truth.  In  innumerable  forma  they  deolare,  and  i^peal  to,  the 
universal  corruption  of  mankind,  as  the  object  about  whicii 
they  are  extensively  occupied ;  and  the  only  source,  in  a  great 
multitude  of  instances,  fiom  which  they  are  derived.  Weie 
not  human  nature  corrupted,  a  great  part  of  them  could  nevtr 
have  had  either  existence  or  meaning* 

4.  The  conversation  of  all  men  abundantly  dedarta  tie  eame 
truth* 

All  me.n  continually  ascribe  sin  to  all  men,  except  them- 
selves ;  and  few,  very  few,  have  ever  dared  to  deny  ev«i  them- 
selves to  be  sinners.  The  best  of  mankind  readily  confess  and 
deeply  lament  their  own  sins,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow.  Paul  declares  himself  to  be  encompassed 
with  a '  body  of  sin  and  death.'  Jacob,  Job,  Moses,  David, 
Hezekiah,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  all 
acknowledged  their  own  guilt,  without  hesitation  or  conceal- 
ment. Good  men  in  every  succeeding  age  have  followed 
their  steps,  in  this  frankness  and  integrity,  so  suited  to  their 
general  character,  and  have  with  a  single  voice  declared  their 
own  share  in  the  common  corruption.  Could  this  ii^t  have 
taken  place,  if  the  corruption  were  not  universal?  If  Job, 
Daniel,  Paul,  and  John,  were  not  sinless,  we  must  seek  in 
vain  for  persons  of  this  character  among  men:  for  no  meo 
have  by  their  conduct  ever  proved  themselves  to  approximate 
nearer  to  this  enviable  character.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  dis- 
course be  not  true,  on  what  principles  shall  this  conduct  be 
explained  i  Can  it  be  supposed  that  men  distinguished  for 
their  virtue,  have  thus  violated  their  integrity  by  confessing 
guilt,  with  which  they  were  not  chargeable  ;  and  become 
gratuitously  wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  persuading  others 
that  they  were  wicked  ?  Have  men  of  the  fairest  reputation 
assumed  a  scandalous  character,  merely  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
quiriog  that  character  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  men 
would  never  ascribe  sin  to  themselves,  and  voluntarily  pro- 
nounce themselves  deformed  and  hateful ;  especially  men  of 
distinguished  sincerity,  and  possessing  the  fairest  means  of 
escaping  such  an  imputation ;  unless  they  were  compelled  to 
this  ascription  by  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  and  the  irreaistibie 
conviction  of  their  own  consciences. 

Another  class  of  persons  however,  at  time-s  deny  themselves 
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to  be  sinfiil,  and  employ  rarioos  expedients  to  support  them- 
selves in  this  denial ;  such  as  labouring  to  prove  that  they  are 
mere  macfaincs»  the  subjects  of  no  moral  attributes,  and  utteriy 
incapable  of  any  moral  action ;  and  attempting  to  disprove  idl 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  But  this  denial,  instead 
of  proving  the  authors  of  it  to  be  sinless,  is  an  unquestionable 
proof  that  they  are  peculiarly  sinful.  Their  general  sinfulness 
of  character  is,  in  all  instances,  unanswerably  evident  from  the 
general  tenor  of  their  conduct.  Were  they  not  the  subjects 
of  that  blindness  which  is  the  result  of  sin  only,  they  could 
not  fail  to  confess  their  true  character;  a  character,  to  all  with 
whom  they  have  intercourse,  so  obvious,  that  they  never  de- 
ceive any  one  by  this  denial  except  themselves.  Accordingly, 
no  one  gives  credit  to  their  assertions.  On  the  contrary,  all 
around  them  regard  them  as  more  sinful  than  other  men,  and 
»  nnansweiably  proTing  their  peealiar  depravity  by  this  veiy 
denial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  of  mankind  proves  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  with  the  same  clear  evidence,  in  another 
manner.  All  men  ascribe  sin  to  all  other  men.  The  sin  either 
exists  in  those  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  be 
acknowledged  thus  to  exist,  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  it  do 
not  exist  in  those  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  the  ascription  itself, 
being  a  gross  act  of  injustice,  is  sin  in  the  ascriber.  As  all 
are  concerned  in  making  this  ascription,  all  are  certainly  sin- 
ful ;  whether  one  or  the  other  side  of  this  dilemma  be  chosen. 
Indeed,  if  our  fellow-men  were  not  too  evidently  sinfid  to 
admit  of  any  debate,  all  men  would  regard  such  an  ascriptiott 
with  horror  and  detestation.  So  palpable  and  malignant  an 
act  of  injustice  could  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  Minii^ 
ters  particularly,  when  preaching  in  a  solemn  and  pungent 
manner  on  this  subject,  would  be  considered  only  as  designing 
to  slander  and  abuse  their  audiences :  and  to  say  the  least, 
would  never  be  able  to  assemble  a  congregation  a  second  time. 
Still  few,  very  few  of  mankind,  pretend  to  be  offended  with 
them,  for  the  plainest  exhibitions  of  this  subject.  On  the  coflk 
trary,  hardly  any  sermons  are  more  popular  or  better  recerrcd, 
than  those  which  pourtray  the  human  character  as  defonned^ 
gu3ty,  and  odious;  if  at  the  same  time  they  wear  evident 
proofs  of  sincerity,  solemnity,  and  concern ;  and  are  not  con- 
dncted  in  a  strain  of  invective.    Whence  can  this  arise,  but 
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from  the  faot»  that  the  preacher  *  commeDds  himself  to  efwegj 
man's  conscience  by  manifestation  of  the  tnitb  V 

Very  few  men  also  think  of  resenting  this  ascriptioii,  as 
made  in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind,  unless  whea 
made  with  some  appearance  of  contempt  or  malignity.  All 
men  hear  it  continually,  yet  no  man  ordinarily  conceives  it  to 
be  unjust  or  false,  unkind  or  uncivil,  nor  even  as  extraordinai; 
or  unexpected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  considered  as  a 
thing  of  course,  and  is  listened  to  without  emotion.  CooU 
this  be,  were  the  doctrine  untrue  ? 

To  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  these 
facts,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  they  contain  the  direct  confu- 
sion of  the  whole  human  race,  that  the  doctrine  is  true :  a 
confession  made  in  several  different  forms ;  all  of  them  un- 
equivocal, solemn,  and  decisive.  Of  course,  it  expresses  the 
real  opinion  of  the  whole  human  race  concerning  this  subject 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  all  cases  where  mankjnd 
have  sufficient  ability  and  opportunity  to  understand  a  subject, 
where  they  examine  and  decide  without  partiality,  and  especi- 
ally where  they  decide  against  every  bias  of  human  nature, 
their  decision  is  true,  and  to  be  admitted  without  a  question. 
The  present  case  is  absolutely  of  this  nature.  We  have  suf- 
ficient opportunity  and  discernment  to  determine  whether  we 
ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men,  are  sinners  or  not.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  every  bias  of  our  minds  inclines  us  to  believe  our- 
selves free  from  sin ;  and  that  in  pronouncing  ourselves  sinful 
we  oppose  every  prejudice,  and  every  personal  interest.  But 
all  men  have  thus  pronounced.  The  decision  is  therefore  just, 
and  is  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  neither  of  doubt 
nor  misconstruction. 

5.  No  man  has  been  ever  yet  produced  as  an  exctmple  of 
complete  holiness  in  the  present  world. 

Amid  a  race  of  beings  so  generally  sinful  as  mankind,  a 
person  perfectly  holy  could  not  fail  of  being  distinguished,  as 
wholly  extraordinary,  by  his  fellow-men.  Amid  the  numerous, 
flattering,  panegyrical  accounts  which  have  been  given,  and 
which  have  strongly  evinced  the  disposition  of  their  authors,  to 
say  the  most  favourable  thing  concerning  human  nature,  it  is 
incredible  that  we  should  not  find  some  one  spotless  Subject  of 
their  panegyric,  if  such  a  one  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  cha- 
racter in  the  present  world  would  be  so  extraordinary  as  to 
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excite  the  utmost  attention  of  our  race,  and  the  story  could 
not  fail  of  being  recorded.  Particularly,  the  opposers  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  am  attempting  to  establish,  must  certainly 
know  the  fact,  had  any  such  character  existed ;  for  many  of 
them  are  very  industrious  and  learned  men.  But  no  such 
character  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  them,  or  by  any  other 
person.  Yet,  according  to  their  system,  many  such  ought  to 
appear  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age.  Their  system  is 
therefore  false,  otherwise  these  facts  could  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  world,  *  who  knew  no  sin/  Accordingly,  he  is 
totally  distinguishable  in  his  character  from  all  the  children 
of  Adam;  and  has  actually  been  thus  distinguished  to  such 
a  degree,  that  no  other  person  has  been  imagined  to  approx- 
imate at  all  towards  his  perfection.  In  the  whole  history  of 
man,  no  smgle  solitary  instance  of  this  nature  has  been  ever 
found.  Time  has  rolled  on  for  six  thousand  years ;  the  world 
is,  and  long  has  been,  filled  with  myriads  of  myriads  of  in- 
habitants ;  yet  even  now  a  spotless  man  would  be  regarded 
as  a  prodigy,  and  the  knowledge  of  so  extraordinary  a  person 
would  be  carefully  treasured  up  for  the  instruction  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

6.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  every  man  who  examines 
his  oum  character,  by  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  life. 

The  evidence,  furnished  to  die  doctrine  from  this  source, 
may  be  advantageously  exhibited  under  the  following  heads. 

(1)  Every  such  man  is,  at  times,  the  subject  of  serious  ap- 
prehensions concerning  his  future  state.  These  apprehensions 
certainly  prove  the  mind  in  which  they  exist,  to  be  sinful.  No 
man  probably  ever  believed,  that  God  will  or  can  make  sinless 
beings  unhappy  hereafter;  particularly,  that  if  himself  were 
sinless,  God  would  make  him  unhappy.  It  is  I  think  discer- 
nible by  reason,  that '  perfect  love,'  or  holiness,  necessarily 
*  casteth  out  fear;'  or  in  other  words,  that  these  apprehensions 
cannot  exist  in  a  sinless  being.  How  ever  disposed  therefore 
any  man  may  be  to  combat  this  doctrine,  and  however  satisfied 
with  his  arguments  against  it ;  he  will  find,  if  he  attends  to  his 
own  thoughts,  that  he  still  secretly  believes  it ;  and  proves 
that  he  believes  it  by  his  fears  concerning  his  own  friture  ex- 
istence. Were  an  angel  from  heaven  to  declare  to  him  that 
he  is  free  frt>m  sin,  and  that  through  life  he  would  preserve  this 
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character ;  all  his  tears  would  nnquestioDably  Tanish,  «id  btf« 
butt  perfectly  undbturbed^  oonoenung  every  thing  which  lies 
beyond  the  grave. 

(2)  Eoery  num  is  oomcunu  that  he  does  not  peff^rm  aU  kk 
duty.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  suppose  all  men  to  ac- 
knowledge, in  their  minds,  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  There  are  those  indeed,  as  I  before  observed,  wiio 
openly  deny  this  distinction ;  but  as  these  men  use  exactly  the 
same  language  with  others,  when  speaking  of  their  own  ex- 
cellencies and  those  of  their  friends,  or  com[daining  of  die  con- 
duct of  their  enemies ;  I  consider  them  as  admitting  tliis  dis- 
tinction, in  their  thoughts,  equally  with  the  rest  of  maDkind* 
Certainly  no  persons  more  strenuously  insist  mi  their  owa 
rights,  or  complain  more  bitterly  of  the  wrongs  which  Aey 
suppose  .themselves  to  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  fairly  bound  to  do  all  the 
good  which  b  in  our  power.  But  there  is  not  a  man  living, 
who  will  soberly  assert  that  he  has  acted  in  this  manner.  The 
knowledge  of  Uiose  around  him,  concerning  Ms  life,  would  re- 
fute the  assertion,  and  cover  him  with  blushes  for  the  folly  and 
disingenuousness  which  it  evinced.  The  testimony  of  fau 
conscience  also,  concerning  his  thoughts,  would  declare  it  to 
be  false ;  and  accuse  him  of  having  added  to  his  former  guilt, 
by  the  insincerity  of  this  assertion. 

(3)  Every  man  living  is  conscious  of  having  committed 
many  positive  sifis.  This  truth  may  be  sufficiently  established 
by  two  obvious  modes  of  illustration. 

No  man  living  durst  recite  every  transaction  of  his  life,  even 
to  his  nearest  and  best  friend.  There  are  things  in  the  story 
which  he  cannot  bring  himself  by  any  consideration  to  disclose. 
This  is  true  concerning  his  external  conduct.  Still  more  is  it 
true  concerning  his  thoughts ;  because  in  still  greater  num- 
bers and  higher  degrees,  they  have  violated  his  sense  of  moral 
obligation ;  and  contravened  what  he  secretly  beUeves  to  be 
the  will  of  God.  Nor  is  there  probably  a  man  living,  who  has 
not  often  rejoiced  that  some,  both  of  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
are  now  known  to  himself  only,  and  concealed  effectually  from 
his  fellow-men. 

Again,  no  man  can  go  into  his  closet,  and  solemnly  declare 
to  his  Maker,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  ot  positive  sins. 
Even  the  impudence  and  pride  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee, 
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*  who  went  into  the  temple  to  pray,'  did  not  stretch  so  far  as 
this.  The  utmost  which  he  ventured  upon  was  to  *  thank  God 
that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers, 
or  pubUeans.'  He  durst  not  thank  Ood  that  he  was  not  so 
sinful  as  Abraham,  Job,  or  Moses ;  all  of  idiom  he  still  knew 
to  be  sinfaL  Much  less  durst  he,  or  any  other  man,  declare 
himself  before  God  to  be  absolutely  free  from  moral  pollu- 
tion. 

But  were  we  sinless,  it  would  be  petfectiy  easy,  safe  and 
natural  for  us  to  declare  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  so 
far  as  their  moral  nature  only  was  concerned,  to  our  fellow* 
creatures ;  for  we  are  never  i^&aid  to  disclose  to  them,  unless 
in  oases  where  mere  prudence  prevents,  any  of  our  conduct 
which  we  are  assured  has  been  right.  With  the  same  ease  and 
consciousness  of  propriety  ishould  we  also  assert  before  God, 
that  we  were  without  sin,  if  we  felt  assured  that  this  was  our 
true  character. 

Were  any  man  who  was  taught  the  nature  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, informed  by  an  angel  that  it  would  commence  this  day, 
and  find  him  in  his  present  state ;  he  would  tremble  at  the  in- 
formation. If  an  exception  ought  to  be  made,  it  must  be  of 
him^nly,  who  by  a  living  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  sin- 
cere repentance  of  his  sins,  and  a  laborious  preparation  to  give 
up  his  account  with  joy,  has  acquired  strong  confidence  to* 
wards  God,  and  a  vigorous  hope  of  evangelical  justification. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  every  such  person  ac- 
knowledges in  the  ixdlest  manner,  his  own  sinfulness,  and  that 
of  all  men. 

(4)  Every  man  who  mates  the  attempt  to  do  his  duty,  and 
abstain  from  sin^  finds  the  attempt  attended  hy  many  ^ifficul' 
ties.  *  When  he  would  do  good,  evil,'  very  firequently  at 
least,  will  be  '  present  with  him ;'  and  he  will  *  find  a  law  in 
his  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bring* 
ing  him  under  captivity.'  '  The  good,  which'  for  some  rea* 
son  or  other  '  he  is  desirous  to  do,'  he  will  often  fail  of  doing, 
and  *  the  evil  which'  for  some  reason  or  other,  '  he  wishes  not 
to  do,'  he  still  will  often  '  do.'  To  say  the  least,  he  will  often 
find  an  uncomfortable  and  guilty  reluctance  to  do  his  duty,  and 
an  equally  unhappy  and  guilty  disposition  to  practise  sin. 

Often,  very  often  do  the  best  of  men,  when  summoned  by 
their  circumstances,  and  warned  by  their  consci^ices  to  per- 
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form  acts  of  piety  to  God,  or  beneficence  to  mankind^  of  op- 
position to  their  lusts,  or  resistance  to  temptatioiia^  find  one  m 
and  another  '  easily  besetting/  and  many  a  '  weight '  faangii^ 
heavily  upon  them.    The  character  of  God  appears  less  lovelj 
and  venerable  than  it  has  done  at  other  times ;  and  the  heart 
is  less  open  to  acts  of  justice,  truth,  charity  and  forgiveness. 
Temptations  approach  with  more  charms,  and  sin  is  str^jped 
of  no  small  part  of  its  deformity.     The  world  assumes  nev 
importance,  beauty,  and  power.     Evil  examples  solicit  with 
stronger  influence ;  and  evil  suggestions  awaken  doubt,  un- 
easiness and  discouragement.     Mysteries  at  such  seasons  be- 
come converted,  without  much  difficulty,  into  errors ;  and  that 
which  is  inexplicable  is  suspected  to  be  untrue.     Self-denial  is 
felt  in  many  instances  to  be  hard,  unnecessary,  and  scarcely  a 
duty ;  while  indulgence  on  the  other  hand  seems  not  only  in- 
viting, but  excusable ;  not  only  pleasant,  but  safe*     Accord- 
ingly, the  duty  in  hand  is  left  undone,  or  performed  with  dif- 
ficulty and  by  halves.    The  feet  drag  heavily  in  '  the  strait  and 
narrow  path ; '  or  turn  aside  to  find  relief  in  a  way  less  steep, 
rough,  and  forbidding. 

If  such  is  the  case  with  the  best  men,  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at  that  others  find  their  difficulties  stiU  greater.  In  all  Qhris- 
tian  countries  there  are  multitudes  who  are  not  sanctified, 
and  who  yet  intend  to  obtain  eternal  life  :  men  taught  in  their 
childhood  to  know  and  fear  God,  to  reverence  their  daty, 
and  to  perform  it  in  every  external  manner ;  to  attend  on  the 
worship  of  God,  to  read  and  believe  hb  word  ;  to  deal  justly, 
kindly,  and  truly  with  their  fellow  men ;  to  watch  and  resist 
their  spiritual  enemies  within  and  without,  and  universally  to 
respect  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  Men  habituated 
to  such  a  course  of  life  from  the  beginning,  are  often  decent, 
amiable,  and  highly  respected.  Yet  every  such  man  when 
convinced  of  sin,  will,  in  unbosoming  himself  to  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  whom  he  confides,  freely  confess  that  he  has 
never  really  done  his  duty  in  a  single  instance ;  but  has  always 
been  a  sinner  merely ;  that  he  finds  not  in  his  heart  a  disposi- 
tion ever  to  pray  in  such  a  manner  as  his  conscience  tells  him 
God  requires,  and  much  less  a  preparation  of  soul  to  perform 
his  duty  at  large. 

Men  of  profligate  characters  are  in  still  more  deplorable 
circumstances.     They  do  not  even  attempt  to  perform  their 
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duty  at  all ;  find  no  straggle  between  cx>nscience  and  inclina- 
tion ;  slide  down  the  declivity  of  sin  without  an  efibrt  to  stop 
their  dangerous  career ;  and  satisfied  with  the  smoothness  and 
slipperiness  of  their  course,  give  themselves  no  concern  abont 
the  gulf  which  yawns  at  the  bottom. 

Whence  do  these  things  arise  ?   Certainly  not  from  external 
circumstances.    The  profligate  has  no  more  external  difficul- 
ties than  the  conscientious  man ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be 
eqiially  decent  and  amiabje.    The  conscientious  man  has  no 
more  external  difficulties  dian  the  man  of  piety ;  and  might, 
if  he  pleased,  be  a  Christian  also.    The  Christian  has  no  more 
external  difficulties  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  and  migbt, 
if  he  pleased,  perform  his  duty  with  the  same  exactness  and 
ease,  and  be  always  equally  virtuous.    By  this  I  do  not  mean 
indeed,  that  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  their  external  diffi- 
culties are  precisely  the  same ;  but  that  they  are  so  much  the 
same  as  in  no  case  to  prevent  them  at  all  from  performing 
their  duty,  if  they  were  suitably  inclined ;  or  in  odier  words, 
if  they  possessed  the  disposition  of  angels.    The  heart  un- 
doubtedly is  in  each  of  these  cases  the  only  essential  bat  to 
obedience.    Were  the  heart  right  with  God,  the  Christian 
woulb  be  perfect  at  all  times ;  the  conscientious  man  would 
become  a  Christian,  and  the  profligate  would  cease  from  his 
abandonment,  and  become  not  only  decent  and  amiable,  but  a 
Christian  also.     This  reluctance  to  duty  therefore,  these  diffi- 
culties found  in  attempts  to  abstain  from  sin,  prove  the  cha- 
racter to  be  corrupt,  and  the  heart  to  be  sinful.    As  they  at- 
tend all  men,  they  prove  the  common  nature  to  be  polluted ; 
and  evince,  unanswerably,  the  sinful  character  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam. 
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.  Nor  can  reason  devise  any  other-  excdUence  of  diis  nature. 
Holiness  and  virtae  are  synonimoos. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  text  then,  generally  expressed,  is 
this: — 

The  Rejection  op  the  word  op  God  is  dbcisitb 
proop,  that  those  who  reject  it  are  dbstituts 
.of  virtue,  or  moral  excellence. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine  will  be  the  object  of  the  present 
discourse ;  and  the  illustration  will  be  derived  from  three  con- 
siderations. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  word  which  is  rejected : 

II.  The  Manner  in  which  it  has  been  rejected  : 

in.  The  Doctrines  which  those  who  have  rejected  it  hare 
preferred  to  it 

I.  The  nature  of  the  word  which  ie  rgected,  strtmffbf  ilbu- 
trates  this  doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  observe, 

1.  The  word  which  is  thus  rejected  is  the  law,  or  precepllw 
will,  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  ofaU  things. 

As  God  created  us,  he  has  the  highest  possible  pibperty  in 
us,  and  the  most  absolute  right  both  to  us  and  onr  services, 
l^his  right  can  be  bounded  by  nothing  but  his  pleasure.  What- 
ever is  his,  he  has  an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  as  he 
pleases ;  nor  can  any  one  warrantably  say  to  him,  in  this  respect, 
•  What  doest  thou  ? '  Hence  his  right  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  and  all  other  creatures  shall  be  employed  and 
disposed  oi,  is  plainly  supreme. 

If  then  we  refuse  to  render  to  him  the  obedience  which  he 
requires,  in  all  or  any  of  the  cases  or  degrees  prescribed  by 
him  ;  we  are  guilty  of  refusing  to  render  to  him  that  which  is 
his  own.  No  injustice,  no  fraud,  no  robbery,  can  be  more 
palpable  or  extreme  than  this.  No  injustice  to  man  can  be 
compared  with  it ;  for  nothing  is  man's  by  a  right  which  caa 
be  compared  with  this  right  of  God. 

2.  This  law,  in  all  its  requisitions,  is  perfectly  reasonabk 
and  just. 

It  is  contained  in  the  two  great  commands,  '  Thou  shak 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'  and  '  Thou  sbalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  tliyself.' 
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Both  ihese  precepts  are  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the 
most  obvious  manner,  just  and  reasonable ;  and  would  demand 
our.  obedience  with  unanswerable  propriety,  if  the  nature  of 
the  precepts  only  were  regarded.  Men,  in  obeying  them, 
would  act  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  themselves;  and 
wonld  most  promote  both  j)ublic  and  personal  happiness.  Nay, 
there  is  no  other  manner  of  acting  which  can  be  justly  called 
desirable.  Every  departure  from  conformity  to  these  precepts 
is  of  course  evil,  and  of  malignant  influence  on  the  wellbeing 
of  the  universe. 

God  is  infinitely  excellent,  as  well  as  infinitely  great  and 
awful ;  and  on  account  of  this  excellence  most  clearly  de* 
serves,  and  most  justly  claims,  the  highest  love  of  his  intelli- 
gent creatures.  .  Nothing  more  is  therefore  demanded  by  this 
law,  than  ought  cheerfully  to  he  done,  if  no  such  law  ex- 
isted. 

3.  TTie  law  of  Ctod  is  good,  as  well  as  just ;  profitable  to 
those  who  obey,  as  well  as  honourable  to  him  who  is  obeyed. 

Obedience  to  this  law  constitutes  the  only  real  worth  of  ra- 
tional beings ;  and  is  the  sum  of  all  those  affections  and  their 
consequences,  which  form  the  internal  happiness  of  man ;  the 
most  essential  and  valuable  part  of  his  hq>piness.  The  true 
loveliness,  dignity,  and  excellence  of  man  is  nothing,  besides 
that  state  of  the  mind,  which  is  exact  conformity  to  this  law. 
From  this  character,  and  from  this  alone,  spring  the  peace 
and  self-approbation,  the  internal  harmony  and  delight,  which 
arc  the  proper  ^  prize  of  virtue ; '  the  independent  and  eter- 
nal possession  of  every  good  mind. 

In  the  same  degree  is  the  usefulness  of  rational  beings  for- 
med. Man  is  useful  only  when  he  is  voluntarily  useful.  Obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God  is  all  that  is  intended  by  voluntary 
usefulness.  Love  to  God  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  use- 
fulness to  him  in  his  kingdom ;  and  love  to  man  is  the  only 
source  of  voluntary  beneficence  to  man.  *  The  love  which  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,'  is  a  vital  and  immortal  principle  of 
doing  good  to  all  men,  both  fidends  and  enemies,  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  manner.  Nor  is  there  any  real  and  voluntary 
beneficence,  beside  what  springs  from  this  principle.  Rational 
beings,  wholly  under  its  influence,  would  form  a  perfect  state 
of  happiness  in  any  world;  and  such  beings,  freed  fii>m  all 
restraints,  would,  if  destitute  of  it,  create  consummate  misery. 

2i  3 
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He  tb«tn  who  refuses  obedience  to  this  law,  is  guilty  of  gro« 

injustice  to  God,  relinquishes  all  personal  excellencey  peioe^ 

happiness,  and  worth ;  and  renouncing  aH  voluntary  usefidnea 

on  the  Que  hand,  prepares  himself  on  the  other,  to  beocHne  a 

nuisance  to  the  universe. 

.    4.  To  this  obedience  an  endless  and  perfect  reward  is  aur 

nexed. 

Were  the  law  hard  in  its  requisitions,  and  obedience  to  it 
severe  and  distressing ;  yet,  if  crowned  in  the  end  with  a  re- 
ward ample  and  abundant,  the  whole  of  the  requisitions  takea 
together  would  not  be  unreasonable,  nor  undesirable.  Tbe 
time,  during  which  we  are  here  required  to  obey,'  is  but  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  reward,  on  the  contrary,  is  eternal.  The  faardslqi 
of  obedience  must  therefore  be  transient  and  trifling ;  wink 
the  reward  would  be  endless,  and  therefore  immense  in  iti 
value. 

To  obedience  then,  reason  and  wisdom  direct,  and  urge 
with  motives  of  infinite  power ;  and  from  disobedience,  with 
similar  motives  deter.  Nothing  of  course  can  be  a  reason  for 
disobedience,  were  our  present  happiness  only  concerned,  ex* 
cept  a  disposition  so  depraved  as  to  prefer  sin,  without  a  fu- 
ture reward,  to  holiness  with  immortal  glory. 

5.  To  disobedienoe  a  punishment  is  threatened^  which  if 
ako  endless. 

Every  creature  who  disobeys,  therefore,  chooses  to  hazard 
endless  woe  for  the  pleasure  of  disobeying,  rather  than  to  gain 
eternal  life  with  the  pain  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in 
obeying.  So  plainly  do  men  '  choose  death  rather  than  life ;' 
and  in  '  sinning  against  God,  wrong  their  own  souls.* 

In  this  state  of  sin  and  wretchedness  however,  God  did  not 
leave  them  to  perish,  as  they  chose  ;  but  he  sent  his  own  '  be- 
loved Son,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person,'  to  become  their  atonement  and  Intercessor. 
Through  his  mediation  he  proposed  to  them  to  repent  of  their 
former  disobedience,  and  to  return  to  obedience,  to  virtue, 
and  to  his  everlasting  favour.  On  these  conditions  he  pro- 
mised to  receive  and  bless  them,  notwithstanding  tiieir  apos- 
tasy. 

In  this  situation  he  placed  them  in  his  word ;  and  com- 
manded them,  in  what  may  be  called  a  new  law,  a  law  of 
grace  and  mercy,  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  repent  of  their  sins, 
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and  return  to  holiness.  Hie  gospel  is  a  law,  and  of  equal  an* 
thority  and  obligation  with  the  moral  law.  '  Ood  commandeth 
all  men  ererywhere  to  repent'  *  And  this/  saith  John»  ^  is 
Ids  commandment,  that  we  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent.* 
The  proposals  of  the  gospel  are  therefore,  not  merely  deda* 
lations  or  promises,  but  a  law ;  compliance  with  which  is  the 
highest  daty  of  mankind. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  duty  ?  In  the  most  sum- 
mary language,  it  is  this :  That  we  renounce  our  sins,  and  re* 
turn  to  God,  and  to  obedience ;  committing  ourselves  with  an 
affectionate  confidence  to  Christ,  as  our  Instructor,  Interces* 
sor,*  and  L^ ;  and  as  an  aUsufficient  and  acceptable  propitia* 
tion  to  God  the  Father.  Thb  done,  our  sins  will  be  forgiven ; 
and  our  title  to  endless  life  renewed,  enlarged,  and  made  sure 
beyond  defeat  and  danger. 

To  beings  ruined  and  destroyed  as  we  are,  reason  would  na* 
tnrally  conclude,  any  escape  firom  the  terrible  evils  to  which 
we  are  certamly  exposed  without  hope  by  our  apostasy,  would 
be  not  only  acceptable,  but  transporting.  Nothing,  it  would 
seem,  woldd  be  asked  or  wished,  but  to  have  the  way  pointed 
out,  and  the  conditions  made  known.  This  only  being  done> 
all  the  miserable  beings  who  are  thus  exposed,  must,  one 
would  expect,  hasten  with  rapture  and  amazemeiat  to  comply 
wifh  the  tenns  of  reconciliation,  and  '  lay  hold  on  the  hope 
set  before  them.' 

But  the  tenns,  instead  of  being  thus  hard,  are  the  easiest 
which  can  be  wished,  and  the  most  reasonable  of  which  we 
can  form  a  conception.  They  are  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable for  their  own  sake,  even  if  they  were  to  be  followed  by 
no  reward.  The  faith,  the  repentance,  and  the  holiness  re- 
quired, are  themselves  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of 
the  best  of  all  characters,  and  the  springs  of  a  happiness  far 
more  exquisite  and  sincere  than  any  other.  Besides,  they  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  all  other  good.  No  permanent,  no 
sincere  good  can  be  enjoyed  by  him  who  does  not  thus  believe^ 
repent,  and  obey.  God  cannot  love,  nor  bless  him.  He  can- 
not be  approved  and  peacrful  within,  nor  useful  and  happy 
without  Nor.  can  a  world,  inhabited  by  such  beings,  be 
a  happy,  world  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  mbchief  found 
in  this  world,  would  revive  beyond  the  grave,  and  disturb 
and  desolate  heaven  itself,  were  impenit^it,  unbelieving  and 
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disobedient  men  to  become  its  inhabitants.  Happiness  spnap 
from  the  volantary  exertions  of  rational  beings.  But  beiogs 
not  hoIy>  as  none  of  the  human  race  can  be,  without  faith  and 
repentance,  never  voluntarily  do  good,  but  always  evil.  Tbos 
Grod  requires  nothing  but  yrhat  b  necessary,  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  for  inan,  when  he  demands  these  as  the  conditions  of  thrir 
acceptance  and  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  happiness  is  not  merely  offered,  but 
enjoined.  All  the  authority  of  the  eternal  God  is  employed 
to  enforce  compliance.  Nay,  he  goes  farther,  and  daily  con- 
descends to  intreat  us  to  be  thus  reconciled  to  him.  Bat 
to  all  these  we  return  a  peremptory  refusal,  a  scomfid, 
indignant  rejection  of  this  benevolent  and  glorious  word  of 
the  Lord. 

What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  conduct?  Not  argu- 
ment :  for  all  arguments  plead  most  powerfully  for  our  com- 
pliance. IS^ot  common  prudence,  or  a  wise  regard  for  our 
wellbeing :  for  we  disregard  and  destroy  it.  Nothing  but 
sin,  and  the  love  of  sinning;  mere  coiTuption,  mere  depravity. 
No  higher  evidence  can  be  given  that  there  is  no  wisdom  or 
virtue  in  men. 

m 

n.  The  manner  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  refected 
by  man,  is  another  striking  proof  of  his  destitution,  (f 
virtue. 

Particularly,  the  word  of  God  is  rejected  with  unbelief. 

Unbelief,  with  respect  to  any  object  of  our  faith,  has  uo 
rational,  no  vindicable  ground,  except  the  want  of  sufficient 
evidence.  But  the  word  of  God  is  attended  with  all  the  evi- 
dence which  can  be  supposed  to  attend  such  a  subject ;  all  that 
ought  to  be  wished,  or  asked ;  and  much  more  than  could, 
without  actual  proof,  be  rationally  expected.  Accordingly, 
all  good  men  to  whom  this  evidence  has  been  proposed,  have 
without  an  exception  acknowledged  the  evidence  itself,  and 
admitted  the  word  which  it  supports,  to  be  that  of  God. 

When  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  his  word,  his  own  veracity 
is  the  highest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  thing  which 
he  has  spoken.  Whenever  it  ks  rejected  in  this  case,  it  is 
rejected  because  it  is  disliked ;  not  because  it  is  not  proved. 
The  evidence  is  rejected  because  we  dislike  the  truth ;  not 
the  truth  because  we  dislike  the  evidence. 
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Unbelief  is  dther  speculative  or  practicaL  In  speculatiye 
unbelief  wer deny  the  trath  of  the  word  of  God:  in  practical 
unbelief  we  admit  its  truth,  but  reject  its  influence. 

In  the  speculative  unbelief  of  men,,  the  unworthy  manner 
of  rejecting  the  word  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars : —  , 

1*  It  is  r^ected  on  the  ground  of  vain  and  deceitful  argjtr 
menU. 

This  will  appear  from  a  variety  of  facts. 

The  arguments  on  which  one  unbeliever  relies,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  satisfied  other  unbelievers.  Every  new  infidel 
writer  advances  his  oum  scheme  of  refuting  the  evidence,  or 
rather  his  own  objections,  (for  refutation  there  is  none)  and 
evidently  places  no  reliance  on  the  schemes  of  his  predeces- 
sors. This  has  been  the  constant  progress  of  infidelity,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  No  instance  occurs  in 
which  any  infidel  has  thought  it  proper  to  come  forward  with 
a  defence  of  the  works,  or  arguments,  of  any  former  infidels 
The  arguments  of  each  iqipear  important,  and  perhaps  satis- 
factory to  himself;  but  are  visibly  of  littie  force  in  tbe  eye  of 
his  successors.  All  except  his  own,  are  tacitly  at  least  ac- 
knowledjred  to  be  unavailing  in  the  eye  of  each ;  and  his  own, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  follow  him. 

But  if  these  argnments  were  sound,  they  would  be  acknowr 
ledged,  felt,  and  insisted  on  by  all;  and  would  anew  be 
pleaded  with  confidence,  supported  and  relied  on  by  others, 
aa  well  as  by  the  inventor. 

2.  TVhen  these  objections  have  been  completely  and  often 
refuted,  they  still  allege  them  again,  unthout  talcing  any  notice 
of  the  refutations. 

These  refutations  have  been  multiplied  so  much,  so  openly, 
and  so  often  alleged,  and  so  triumphantly  urged,  that  nothing 
but  despair  of  replying  with  success  could  prevent  unbelievers 
from  attempting  a  reply.  Yet  we  find  it  wholly  neglected, 
and  unattompted  by  their  successors.  They  now  allege  anew 
the  old  objections,  and  plainly  because  they^  can  find  no 
others :  the  whole  circle  being  exhausted,  and  nothing  re- 
maining to  modem  infidels  but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been 
done  by  those  who  went  before  them.  While  any  thing  new 
remained,  they  laid  no  stress  on  what  had  been  done  before. 
Now  they  are  contented  to  repeat  the  old  threadbare  objec? 
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tioas  over  and  oyer,  without  placing^  them  ia  a  new  li^it,  or 
miqportiiig  llieiii  with  any  new  evidence ;  although  so  oAen 
and  so  completely  answered,  as  to  make  the  renewed  ad- 
vanoement  of  diem  ridiculoas.  Were  they  honest  men,  they 
would  first  reidy  to  die  answers  heretofore  given  to  these 
objections ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  allege  them  anew, 

3.  TShey  rarefy  diempt  to  argue  at  all ;  bmi  €Utaek  tkmr 
antagonists,  and  defend  themselves,  chiefly  with  cowtemft, 
sneers,  and  ridicule. 

Sneers,  contempt  and  ridicule,  are  not  arguments,  and 
were  never  needed  to  defend  a  sound  cause.  The  cause 
which  can  find  sound  reasons,  will  nev^  be  supported  by 
these  means.  Yet  ii^Bdelity  has  made  these  her  chief  enginefl 
dnoughout  her  whole  progress,  and  relied  on  them  supr^udj 
hi  all  her  assaults  upon  revelatbn. 

Wherever  this  conduct  appears,  wherever  argument  is  de* 
serted  and  forgotten,  and  ridicule,  sneers  and  contempt,  are 
the  weapons  of  attack  or  defence ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  exists  of  course,  and  a  solid  reason  is 
furnished  for  believing  it  to  be  unsound  and  false.  Iufide% 
has  always  thus  done,  and  has  therefore  always  laboured 
under  very  strong  suspicions  of  this  nature. 

4.  Men  have  exhibited  violent  hatred  to  the  word  of  Gad 
in  this  refection. 

This  hatred,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  manifested  by  all  classes  of  men  who  have  rejected  the 
word  of  the  Lord ;  and  by  most,  if  not  all,  ihe  individuab 
who  have  thus  rejected  it. 

This  hatred  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  contempt, 
ridicule  and  sneers,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It  has 
strongly  manifested  itseif  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
obloquy  against  God,  the  Redeemer,  the  scriptures,  tbe  sab- 
bath, and  the  sanctuary;  against  the  church,  the  mmisten, 
the  worship,  and  the  character  of  God ;  against  religion  at 
large,  against  conscientiousness,  morality,  and  duty  of  everf 
kind ;  against  all  that  is  virtue,  and  all  diat  are  virtuous. 

Nor  has  it  been  less  abundantly  manifested  in  an  immense 
train  of  oppositions  and  persecutions.  The  Jews  began  (he 
coturse  in  the  most  furious  cruelty  against  Christ  and  christians. 
The  Heathens,  Mohammedans,  and  Papists  have  continued  it 
Infidels  are  now  treading  in  their  steps ;  and  although  pe^ 
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petaally  railing  againBt  persecution^  hare  proved  the  most 
bloody  and  vehement  persecutors  that  have  existed  since  the 
world  began. 

One  spirit  has  animated  them  all,  and  one  conduct  charao- 
tortzed  them  all,  from  the  b^;inning  to  the  present  time.  No 
more  defonned,  odious,  depraved  exhibitions  have  been  ever 
-made  of  the  human  cliaracter :  no  more  flagrant  or  convincing 
proofs  of  human  corruption  have  been  ever  presented  to  the 
eye  of  man.  All,  also,  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  re- 
jection, have  untfbrmly  displayed  a  vile,  depraved  personal 
csharacter ;  a  love  of  sin,  a  hatred  to  holiness,  pre-eminent  and 
wonderful.  The  more  spiritual  and  heavenly,  the  more  holy 
and  excellent,  any  doctrines  or  precepts  of  the  word  of  Ood 
are,  the  more  they  have  been  hated,  maligned,  and  Mas- 
Itemed.  Yet  all  that  God  hath  done  and  spoken  in  his  word, 
has  been  highly  glorious  and  becoming  to  a  God,  hig^y 
beneficial  and  necessary  to  man,  and  productive  of  no  other 
end  but  making  man  virtuous  and  happy.  On  the  contrary, 
all  this  opposition  has  sprung  from  sin,  and  been  mariLed 
with  gross  and  dreadful  depravity,  in  every  stage,  and  in 
every  form. 

The  practical  unbelief  of  mankind  has  been  substantially 
of  the  same  character,  and  distuiguished  by  the  same  de- 
formity. But  here  the  unbeliever  has  openly  condemned 
himself  by  acknowledging  the  woitl  of  God  in  speech,  and 
denying  it  in  practice.  An  inconsistence  and  shame  attend 
Attn  therefore,  which  do  not,  in  die  like  circumstances,  attend 
the  speculative  unbeliever.  In  the  mean  time,  his  rejection 
of  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  his  obedience,  and  means  of 
eternal  life  to  himself,  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  pro- 
fessed Infidel.  His  speculative  views  are  different,  but  his 
heart  is  essentially  the  same.  His  *  carnal  mind,'  as  truly 
as  that  of  the  Infidel,  *  is  enmity  against  Gt>d :  not  subject 
to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.'  It  is  not  strange  there- 
fore, that  we  see  unbelievers  of  both  kinds,  exbibitiBg 
their  rejection  of  the  word  of  Grod  substantially  in  the  same 
manner. 

III.  The  truth  contained  in  the  text,  is  strongly  ittus- 
trated  by  the  ihctrines,  both  speculative  and  practical,  which 
those  who  have  rejected  the  Scriptures  have  preferred  to  them. 
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The  four  great  classes  of  men  who  have  opebly  rqeetol 
the  word  of  God,  are  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  Heatfaeni 
and  Infidels.  Each  of  these  I  shall  consider,  smnmarily,  n 
the  order  specified. 

1.  The  Jews,  although  professedly  receiving  the  oldTev- 
tament  as  the  word  of  God,  yet  as  you  well  know,  nrjeded; 
and  still  reject,  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  of  conrse  the  syslett 
of  religion  which  he  has  taught  to  mankind.  Jit  r^ectmj 
Christ  they  reject,  of  course,  all  the  types  which  shadowed 
and  all  the  prophecies  which  foretold  his  character,  advait, 
and  mediation.  As  those  types  and  prophecies  terminate  oilr 
in  Christ,  so  without  him  they  have  no  real  meaning.  Thek 
true  import  therefore  was  denied  by  the  Jews.  In  refeetm/ 
the  gospel  they  set  aside  all  the  eyangelical  declarations  and 
doctrines,  contained  in  *  the  law  and  the  prophets ;'  particu- 
larly the  gospel  as  preached  to  Abraham  and  liis.posterity,  aal 
all  those  just  and  spiritual  exhibitions  of  the  law  delivered  to 
us  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  With  Aese  things  in  view,  it 
must  unquestionably  be  conceded,  that  the  Jews  are  fairly 
numbered  among  those  who  openly  reject  the  word  of  CM; 
not  less  truly  so  than  those  of  their  ancestors,  who  apostatiied 
to  heathenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  doctrines 
substituted  by  these  people  for  those  in  the  word  of  God.  Yo« 
well  know,  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  they  placed 
their  holiness  and  their  hopes  in  a  mere  round  of  external  ser- 
vices ;  such  as  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fastings,  ablutions, 
and  other  external  purifications ;  *  tything  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin ;'  and  many  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  In  all 
these  the  heart  was  utterly  unconcerned,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  religion  was  confined  to  a  course  of  mere  external  actions ; 
from  which  integrity,  justice,  benevolence,  and  piety,  were 
wholly  excluded.  Instead  of*  these  things,  they  licensed  and 
practised  the  most  abominable  opposition  to  God,  and  the  most 
scandalous  hatred  and  persecution  of  their  fellow  men.  A 
considerable  part  denied  a  future  existence,  and  justified  ail 
the  indulgence  of  pride,  avarice  and  sensuality,  which  have 
everywhere  been  connected  with  that  denial.  Another  part 
openly  sanctioned  disobedience  to  the  fifth  command,  by  per- 
mitting a  son  to  devote  that  part  of  his  property  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  parents,  to  the  senice  of 
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tiie  temple ;  and  warranting  him  to  withhold  from  them,  in 
this  manner,  all  the  duties  of  filial  piety.  At  the  same  time, 
they  persecuted  with  the  fory  of  maniacs,  men  of  real  piety ; 
bound  heavy  burdens ;  shut  up  to  their  countrymen  the  ao^ 
cess  to  religious  knowledge;  devoured  widows'  houses,  and 
waUowed  in  every  species  of  sensual  pollution.  For  all  their 
iniquities,  at  the  same  time,  they  found  a  sanction  in  some 
'  tradition  of  their  elders,*  or  some  invention  of  their  own; 
and  those  who  taught  these  things  were  believed  by  their 
.  countrymen  to  be  men  of  distinguished  virtue.  Such  were, 
summarily,  the  doctrines,  both  speculative  and  practical,  which 
the  Jews  preferred  to  the  word  of  God.  The  spirit  which 
could  even  acquiesce  in  such  doctrines  as  these,  much  more 
which  could  deliberately  prefer  them  to  the  law  and  gospel 
of  Jehovah,  can  plainly  have  been  no  other  than  that  of 
'  a  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil 
doers.' 

2.  Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  Christ ;  and  profess- 
edly republished  it  in  a  new  form  to  mankind.     But  in  this 
republication  he  left  out,  wholly,  the  spirit  of  the  scriptural 
religion,  and  in  many  respects  did  not  preserve  even  *  the 
form  of  godliness.'    His  two  great  doctrines  were,  That  there 
is  hut  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.    By  the 
latter  doctrine  he  secured  to  himself  the  right  of  dictating  to 
his  followers  just  what  he  pleased.     Accordingly  he  delivered 
to  them  a  collection  of  precepts,  requiring  nothing,  but  a  course 
of  external  services,  without  the  least  goodness  of  heart ;  and 
promised  heaven  to  prayers,  ablutions,  fastings,  alms,  pilgrim- 
ages to  Mecca,  and  circumcbion.     Religion  he  considered  as 
founded  on  cleanliness,  which  he  declared  to  be  *  the  one  half 
of  faith,  and  the  key  of  prayer.'     Fasting  he  pronounced  to  be 
'  the  gate  of  religion.'     He  allowed  four  wives  to  every  one 
of  his  followers,  and  as  many  concubines  as  each  was  able  to 
maintain.     Heaven  he  converted  into  a  mere  mansion  of  de- 
bauchery, and  changed  the  mild  and  rational  mode  of  propa- 
gating religion,  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  into  a  regular 
system  of  the  most  brutal  and  barbarous  persecution.     In  a 
-word,  his  doctrines  flattered  and  licensed  every  human  corrup- 
iion,  every  sordid  lust,  every  sinful  indulgence. 

3.  The  doctrines  of  Heathenism  are  still  more  deformed, 
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and  still  more  expressive  of  opposition  to  Grod.  Instead  of 
one  God,  the  heathen,  as  you  know,  believed  in  maiQr.  In- 
stead of  the  perfect  Jehovah,  they  *  heaped  np  to  thamsehFss 
gods  after  their  own  lusts ;'  debased  by  filial  impiety,  Ihuid, 
theft,  falsehood,  injustice,  treachery,  murder^  and  lewdnoH^ 
indulged  in  every  manner  which  can  debase  an  intelligent  na- 
ture. They  worshipped  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  repfibs, 
and  insects.  They  prostrated  themselves  before  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  stocks,  and  stones.  Hiey  sacrificed  human  YictiBi^ 
prostituted  men  and  women  in  religious  services,  and  nm^ 
tioned  eyery  violation  of  purity,  justice,  kindness,  and  pie^. 
Sead  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  jm 
will  find  a  short,  but  exact  and  afiecting  account  of  what  iksf 
not  only  did;  but  justified,  licensed  and  enjoined. 

4.  Modem  Infidelity  has,  in  Tarious  instances,  stnong^ 
commended  the  ancient  heathenism,  both  partially  and  in  &e 
gross :  and  in  publishing  its  own  doctrines,  has  shown  that  tlis 
spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated,  is  no  other  than  the  very  spnit 
of  its  predecessors.  It  has  denied  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tions of  God,  at  times  partially,  at  other  times  wholly.  B 
has  admitted  his  existence,  and  denied  his  providence;  &e 
accountableness  of  man,  a  future  state,  the  distinction  betweei 
right  and  wrong,  or  holiness  and  sin,  piety  and  rebellion ;  hsi 
declared  all  that  men  can  do  with  impunity,  to  be  right ;  hsi 
licensed  wrath,  revenge,  murder,  pride,  oppression,  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  fornication,  adultery  and  incest.  Surely  it  ii 
unnecessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  spirit  manitested  in 
the  doctrines  which  teach  these  things,  is  in  the  highest*  degree 
hostile  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to  righteousness. 

To  Jews  and  Infidels,  the  gospel  has  been  directly  published 
in  form.  To  a  great  part  of  mankind  it  was  published  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  has  been  extensively  ofieredto  msnj 
nations  in  succeeding  periods  of  time.  That  it  has  not  made  a 
universal  progress  over  the  globe,  has  been  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  those  to  whom  it  has  been  offered  have  in  so  many  in^ 
stances  refused  it  acceptance.  Had  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  men  given  the  religion  of  the  bible  a  wd* 
come  admission  to  their  hearts,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
it  would  long  since  have  been  preached  to  every  family  under 
heaven.  Men  therefore  have  stopped  its  progress,  and.  not 
God. 
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Bnt  as  the  fiict  has  been^  the  gospel  has  been  published  te 
a  great  part  c£  the  himian  race ;  and  by  a  gr^t  proportion  ai 
these  it  has  been  rejected.  So  general  has  been  this  rejection, 
aa  entirely  to  determine  the  tme  nature  ot  the  human  cha* 
iMter:  for  it  cannot  be  pretended^  that  there  is  one  original 
nature  in  those  who  have  heard  and  rejected  the  gospel,  and 
another  in  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  ought  to  be  added  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  many 
a£  those  who  have  professedly  received  the  word  of  God  in  the 
Christian  world,  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  in  every  coun- 
try and  every  age,  exhibited  the  same  disposition  in  the  same 
manner.  These  men  have  almost  universally  denied  the  real 
iBa^xnrt  of  the  book,  which  they  have  professed  to  receive.  Its 
spiritual  and  heavenly  doctrines  they  have,  in  forms  very  di- 
verse, but  in  design  and  spirit  wholly  the  same,  lowered  con- 
tinually down,  so  as  to  suit,  or  at  least  so  as  not  to  disgust,  the 
taste  of  a  sinful  heart.  The  extent  ako  and  purity  of  the  ' 
8crq>tural  precepts  they  have  contracted  and  debased,  so  as  to 
license,  in  a  professed  consistency  with  them,  a  great  part  of 
those  evil  practices  which  are  gratifying  to  a  polluted,  sinful 
mind.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  they  have  with  one  con- 
sent reduced  to  the  level  of  mete  natural  religion ;  and  thai 
the  natural  religion  in  substance,  which  was  tai^t  by  the  gra- 
ver heathen  philosophers,  and  is  now  echoed  by  the  more  de- 
cent infidels.  The  precepts  of  the  gospel  also  they  have 
taught  to  speak  a  moral  language,  undistinguishable,  as  to  its 
import,  from  that  of  Plato,  Seneca,  and  Herbert.  Thus  in 
troth,  notwithstanding  their  professed  belief  of  the  word  of 
God,  they  have  rejected  both  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  and 
rejected  them  for  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  they  thus 
inculcate.  That  such  is  the  real  design  of  all  these  men,  I  am 
convinced  by  this  remarkable  fact ;  viz.  that  when  driven  from 
one  error,  they  always  take  refuge  in  anoth^ ;  and  never  come 
a  whit  nearer,  however  often  confuted,  to  the  reception  of  the 
truth.  The  sum  of  the  argument  then  is  this :  God  has  given 
to  mankind  a  law  for  the  government  of  their  moral  conduct, 
which  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just  in  itself,  but  dictated  by 
infinite  benevolence  on  his  part,  and  supremely  profitable  to 
them :  a  law  demanding  of  them,  that  they  *  love  him  with  all 
tho  heart,'  and  that  they  *  love  each  other  as  themselves«- 
This  character,  which  is  no  other  than  the  image  of  Ids  moral 
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perfection,  is  the  supreme  excellence,  and  the  only  moral  ex- 
cellence, of  intelligent  beings.  In  itself  it  is  bigh  and  iiNtis- 
pensable  enjoyment  to  eyery  such  being ;  and  in  its  efficacy  it 
is  the  only  voluntary  caose  of  all  other  enjoyments :  a  cane 
existing  originally  and  supremely  in  Him,  and  by  derivatioD 
existing  extensively  in  them. 

This  law  therefore  is  a  perfect  law,  and  worthy  of  JehoYsL 
Were  men  virtuously  disposed ;  were  they  not  depraved,  were 
they  not  sinful ;  their  obedience  to  its  commands  would  be  im- 
mediate, universal,  and  absolute.  Instead  of  thia,  wherever  it 
has  been  proposed  to  them,  they  have  chosen  to  disobey  it,  not- 
withstanding the  glorious  and  eternal  reward  promised  to  their 
obedience,  and  the  awful  penalty  threatened  to  disobedience. 
What  stronger  proof  of  their  depravity  can  be  demanded  ? 

There  .is  however  one  proof  still  more  affecting.  In  tiie 
miserable  situation,  into  which  men  brought  themselves  by 
their  apostasy,  God  regarded  them  with  infinite  compassioD, 
and  undertook  to  rescue  them  from  their  sin  and  miseiy.  For 
this  end  he  sent  his  own  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  to  five 
here  a  humble,  painful  and  persecuted  life,  and  to  die  an  ac- 
cursed and  excruciating  death,  '  to  make  *  in  the  human  soul 
*  an  end  of  sin,  to  finish  transgression,  to  make  reconciliatioa 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.*  la 
consequence  of  his  atonement,  God  has  offered,  anew,  to  re- 
ceive the  fallen  race  of  Adam  into  his  favour,  on  the  condi- 
tions of  faith  and  repentance  in  the  Redeemer ;  conditions  in 
themselves  indispensable  to  their  return  to  God,  and  to  obe- 
dience ;  indispensable  to  their  own  comfort,  honour,  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  beyond  expression  easy,  reasonable,  and  desirable. 
As  he  foresaw  that  they  would  still  resist  this  boundless  love, 
and  would  fail  of  it  through  their  corruption,  ignorance,  error, 
and  prejudice  ;  he  published  his  gospel  to  enlighten  them,  and 
sent  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  them,  that  by  all  means  they  might 
be  saved.  Still,  in  a  multitude  of  instances  almost  literafly 
endless,  a  multitude  so  great  as  to  prove  this  to  be  the  com- 
mon character  of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  they  have  rejected 
these  most  merciful  probers  of  boundless  good,  *  cmcified  Us 
Son  afresh,'  cast  contempt  on  hi^  cross,  '  accounted  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy  thing* 
and  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.' 

And  now,  my  friends  and  brethren,  *  judge,  I  pray  you, 
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between  God  and  his  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done 
to  his  vineyard,  that  he  has  not  done  in  it?  Wherefore, 
when  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it 
forth  poisonous  berries?'*  Wherefore  brought  it  forth  *  the 
grapes  of  Sodom,  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah?'  Every 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  This  f  vine  is  plainly  therefore, 
of  *  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah.  Its 
grapes  are  grapes  of  gall ;  its  clusters  are  bitter.  Its  wine  is 
the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps.' 

Were  man  virtuously  disposed,  it  is  incredible,  nay,  it  is 
plainly  impossible,  that  he  should  not  yield  himself  to  this  law, 
as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  him.  As  obedience  to  this  law 
is  the  only  excellence  of  conduct,  so  a  virtuous  state  of  mind^ 
a  virtuous  disposition,  a  virtuous  character,  by  all  of  which 
phrases  we  intend  that  unknown  cause  heretofore  specified, 
irhich  gives  birth  to  virtuous  rather  than  to  vicious  conduct, 
iroidd,  80  soon  as  this  law  was  proposed  to  it^  render,  in  a 
sense  instinctively,  an  immediate,  cheerful,  and  universal 
obedience. 

Were  such  a  mind  also  to  apostatize,  and  yet  to  retain  a 
di^>osition  in  a  preponderating  degree  virtuous ;  were  it  after- 
wards to  be  informed  of  a  method  by  which  it  might  return  to 
obedience,  and  the  favour  of  God ;  it  would  be  plainly  in^pos- 
nble  that  such  a  mind  should  not  receive  this  informatiotf,  and 
embrace  this  method  of  returning,  with  readiness,  and  even 
with  rapture.  If  at  the  same  time,  the  terms  of  its  reinstate- 
ment in  obedience,  and  in  the  divine  favour,  were  in  them- 
selves eminently  easy  and  reasonable,  and  in  their  efiicacy 
productive  of  its  highest  future  amiableness,  dignity,  and  en- 
joyment ;  if  they  were  such  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  lovelifriin 
the  sight  of  God,  and  prepared  it  to  be  peculiarly  useful  to 
its  fellow-creatures;  such  a  mind  would,  beyond  a  doubt, 
seize  the  terms  themselves  virith  delight^  and  the  divine  object 
which  they  secured,  with  extasy. 

The  rejection  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel alike,  is  therefore  entirely  inexplicable,  unless  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  rejected,  is  a  dispo- 
sition directly  opposed  to  that  of  a  virtuous  mind;  wholly 
unlike  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  the  genuine 
moral  likeness  of  Adam  after  his  apostasy. 

•  Lowth.  t  I^cut.  xxxii.  32. 

VOL.  I.  2  k 


DEPRAVITY   OF  MAN: 


ITS    DEGREE. 


BECIAUSB  SENTENCE    AGAINST    AN    EVIL  WORK   18  HOT 

EXECUTED    SPEEDILY,    THEREFORE    THE    HEART  OP 

THE   SONS  OP    MEN    IS    PULLY   SET    IN   THEM   TO  00 

EVIL. 

BCCLBAIASTE8   VIII.  IL 

In  the  two  last  discourses,  I  proposed  for  conaderatkm  (fe 
folloviilg  doctrine :  That  tn.  consequence  of  the  aposiamf  4f 
Adam,  all  men  have  sinned;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  A» 
Universality  of  Sin  in  the  former  of  these  discourses; — ^L 
From  Revelation ; — and,  2.  From  Facts.  And  in  the  latter, 
from  the  great  fact,  that  mankind  have  reeded  the  Word  rf 
the  Lord, 

It  is  now  my  design  to  examine,  in  several  particolarsy  the 
degree  in  which  the  sinfulness  of  man  exists.  On  this  subject 
I  observe, 

1.  That  the  human  character  is  not  deprofoed  to  the  fidl 
extent  of  the  human  powers. 

It  has  been  said,  neither  nnfrequently,  nor  by  men  void  of 
understanding,  that  man  is  as  depraved  a  being  as  his  ftEodties 
will  permit  him  to  be ;  but  it  has  been  said  wHhont  considera- 
tion, and  without  truth.  Neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  ezperi' 
ence,  warrant  this  assertion.  *  Wicked  men  and  seducers,'  it 
is  declared,  '  will  wax  worse  and  worse ;  deceiving  and  beiiig 
deceived/     During  the  first  half  of  human  life,  this  may  per- 
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haps  be  explained  by  the  growth  of  the  faculties ;  but  daring 
a  considerable  period,  preceding  its  termination,  it  cannot  be 
'thus  explained:  for  the  faculties  decay,  while  the  depravity 
still  increases.  Nations  also  are  declared  to  be,  at  some  pe- 
riods of  time,  far  worse  than  others ;  although  it  cannot  be 
pretended,  that  during  the  period  specified  their  faculties  were 
superior.  Saul  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  talents 
than  Jeroboam ;  Jeroboam  than  Ahab ;  and  Uzziah  than  either; 
yet  Ahab  was  a  worse  man  than  Jeroboam ;  Jeroboam  than 
Saul ;  and  Saul  than  Uzziah.  The  *  young  man'  who  came 
to  Christ,  to  know  '  what  good  thing  he  should  do,  to  have 
eternal  life,'  was  certainly  less  depraved  than  his  talents  would 
have  permitted  him  to  be. 

Like  him,  we  see  daily,  many  men  who  neither  are  nor 
profess  to  be  Christians,  and  who,  instead  of  being  wicked  to 
a  degree  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  their  faculties,  go 
through  life  in  the  exercise  of  dispositions  so  sincere,  just,  and 
amiable,  and  in  the  performance  of  actions  so  upright  and  be- 
neficent, as  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  afiection 
from  ourselves,  and  from  all  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  said,  that  such  men  are  as  sinful  as 
many  others  possessed  of  powers  far  inferior :  much  less,  that 
they  are  as  sinful  as  they  cao  be.  We  also  see  individuals  at 
times  assume,  vrithout  any  visible  enlargement  of  their  facul- 
ties, a  new  and  surprising  degree  of  depravity  at  once ;  and 
become  suddenly  far  more  fraudulent,  false,  lewd,  cruel,  re- 
vengeful, impious,  and  universally  abandoned,  than  at  a  period 
not  long  preceding.  In  the  families  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers, we  have  abundant  opportunity  to  learn  from  so  intimate 
a  connection,  the  true  characters  of  all  who  compose  them ; 
and  are  furnished  daily  with  decisive  evidence,  that  they  are 
far  less  profligate  than,  with  their  faculties,  they  might  become. 
Tliose  who  make  the  assertion,  against  which  I  am  contend- 
ing, will  find  themselves,  if  they  will  examine,  rarely  believmg, 
that  their  wives  and  children,  though  not  Christians,  are 
Fiends. 

2.  There  are  certain  characteristics  of  human  nature, 
which,  considered  by  themselves,  are  innocent. 

Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  fear  of  sufiering,  and  the  desire 
of  happiness ;  together  with  several  others.  All  these  are  in- 
separable, not  only  from  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal 
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nature,  as  existing  in  tlus  world ;  and  aecompaoy  the  Chris- 
tian through  every  degree  of  holiness  which  he  attains,  as 
truly  as  the  sinner.  The  two  last,  the  desire  of  happioess, 
and  the  fear  of  suffering,  are  inseparable  from  the  rational, 
and  even  from  the  percipient  nature. 

3.  Same  of  the  natural  hitman  cliaracteristics  are  aaa- 
able. 

Such  are  natural  afiection ;  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of 
disposition  in  children,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adnk 
years ;  compassion,  generosity,  modesty^  and  what  is  som- 
times  called  natural  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  a  fixed  and 
strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  doing  that  which  is  rigbt 
These  characteristics  appear  to  have  adorned  *  the  young  man,* 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned*  We  know  that  they  are 
amiable,  because  we  are  informed  that  Jesus,  *  beholding  him, 
loved  him.*  In  the  same  manner  we,  and  all  others,  who  are 
not  abandoned,  love  them  always  and  irresbtibly^  whenever 
they  are  presented  to  our  view.  They  all,  also,  are  required, 
and  exist  in  every  Christian ;  enhancing  his  holiness,  and  ren- 
dering him  a  better  man.  Without  them  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  how  the  Christiian  character  could  exist*  Accord- 
ingly, St  Paul  exhibits  those  who  are  destitute  of  these  attri- 
butes, as  being  literally  proffigates. 

4.  These  and  all  other  qtuMties  of  the  mind  are,  however, 
means  either  of  virtue  or  sin,  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
controlling  dispositioti  or  energy,  which  constitutes  the  moral 
character. 

By  this  disposition  or  energy,  I  intend  that  unknown  cause 
whence  it  arises,  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sin- 
ful or  virtuous.  On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of 
all  actions,  and  the  moral  character  of  every  mind.  This  cha- 
racter, and  these  actions,  are  variously  and  extensively  mo- 
dified by  the  attributes  above  mentioned.  But  the  moral  na- 
ture is  not  changed.  So  far  as  they  have  a  prevailing  influence, 
a  sinfiil  disposition  is  checked,  and  prevented  firom  operating 
in  the  worst  manner  and  degree.  Under  the  pravalence  c^ 
a  sinful  disposition,  these  attributes  are  partly  extinguished* 
and  partly  converted  into  instruments  of  sin.  In  a  virtuoos 
mind,  they  all  become  means  of  virtue,  and  increase  the  en- 
ergy of  such  a  mind. 

5.  There  is  not  in  the  mind  by  nature,    or   in  an  vn* 
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regenerated  state,  any  real  moral  exeellenee,  or  evangelical 
virtue. 

*  For  I  know/  says  St  Paul^ '  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my 
flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing.'  *  Hie  canud  mind/  says  the 
same  apostle,  *  is  enmity  against  Grod,  not  subject  to  his  law, 
neither  indeed  can  be.'  And  again,  '  The  natoral  man  receiy- 
eth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.'  '  That  which  is  bom,'  saifh  our  Saviour, 
<  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.'  '  Without  faith,'  says  St.  Paul,  *  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God.' 

6.  The  heart  of  mant  after  all  the  eAatements  are  made 
wkich  can  be  made,  is  set  to  do  ^vt/,  in  a  most  affecting  and 
dreadful  manner. 

Of  this  truth,  the  text  is  a  direct  and  very  forcible  assertion. 
The  word  which  is  rendered,  *  fully  set,'  in  our  translation^ 
is  used  by  Ahasuerus,  Esther  vii.  5,  to  express  the  daring  pre 
sumption  with  which  Haman  had  risen  up  to  destroy  Esther 
and  her  nation.  It  is  also  said  to  denote  being  filled  with  a 
▼iolent  propensity,  as  the  sails  of  a  ship  are  filled,  when 
borne  along  by  a  powerful  blast.  A  strong  tendency  to  eyfl 
in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  therefore,  is  here  asserted  in 
very  forcible  terms. 

In  considering  the  degree  of  iniquity  indicated  in  this  and 
similar  passages,  it  is  not  my  design,  nor  within  my  power  or 
wish,  to  settle  this  point  with  mathematical  exactness.  In  the 
Scriptures,  God  has  exhibited  this  subject  in  an  indefinite,  and 
yet  in  a  more  impresnve  and  afiecting  manner,  than  any  which 
mankind  have  substituted.  No  views  of  human  corruption 
are  so  affecting  or  so  awful,  as  those  which  are  presented  to 
us  in  the  word  of  God.  This  example  may  be  confidently 
followed ;  and  no  man  is  required  to  limit  this  subject  more 
exactly,  than  it  has  been  done  by  his  Maker. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  ad- 
duce several  proofs  of  the  doctrine*  expressed  in  the  text. 

I.    The  Scriptures  directly  assert  this  doctrine  in  the 
fullest  manner. 

*  Every  imagination  of  man's  heart,'  saith  God,  '  is  only 
evil,  continually.'  Of  the  Gentiles,  the  apostle  declares,  that 
*  they  are  without  excuse :   because  that  when  they  knew 
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Grod,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankfU ; 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations ;  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened.  Professing  th^nselves  to  be  wise,  tiiey  be- 
jcame  fools.  Who  changed  the  tmth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature,  more  than  tibe  Create, 
who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  For  (his  canse  Gt>d  gave 
them  up  to  vile  affections.  And  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  np  to  a  reprobate 
mind.  Being  filled  with  all  nnrighteonsness,  fonucation, 
wid:edness,  covetonsness,  maliciousness ;  fall  of  envy,  mur- 
der, debate,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters 
of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things, 
disobedient  to  parents,  without  understanding,  eovenant-bredi- 
ers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerdfid  :  who 
knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  ( that  they  which  comrail  such 
tilings  are  worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the  same,  but  hare 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them.' 

Of  the  Jews,  the  same  apostle  says,  Rom.  iii.  9,  '  What 
then,  are  we  better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise  ;  for  we  have 
before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under 
sin.  As  it  is  written,  there  is  none  ri^teous,  no  not  one. 
There  is  none  that  undcrstandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seekeA 
after  God ;  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  to- 
gether become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no  not  one.  Their  mouth  is  an  open  sepulchre  ;  with  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips.  Whose  mouth  is  fbll  of  cursing  and  bitterness ; 
their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.  There  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes.* — *  Now  we  know,  that  what  things  soever 
the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law ;  that 
every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty 
before  God.' — *  Therefore,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  uo 
flesh  living  be  justified.' 

Such  is  the  character  of  men,  given  in  form,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  most  important  logical  discussion  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Consonant  with  this  re- 
presentation, are  all  the  exhibitions  made  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  this  subject.  The  depravity  represented,  is  not 
only  declared  to  be  universal,  but  also  to  be  of  this  high  aod 
dreadful  malignity.  Mankind  are  not  exhibited  as  prone  to 
pne  sin  only,  but  to  all  these,  atid  all  other  sins ;  and  not  prom 
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to  these  sins  merely,  bat  fiDed  with  them  as  attributes,  and 
executing  them  swiftly  and  dreadfully  as  practices. 

II.  The  same  truth  is  etrideni  to  every  num,  if  he  ex- 
amines the  stdffect  fadthfully,  from  the  state  of  his  oum  heart 
amd  life* 

This  very  extensive  field  of  evidence  can  now  be  explored 
only  in  a  vety  imperfect  manner :  but  a  little  attention  td  it 
will  in  no  small  degree  illustrate  and  prove  the  doctrine. 

1.  Every  man  who  scrutinizes  his  own  heart  at  aU,  knows, 
ihat  naturally,  he  in  no  sense  obeys  the  first  and  great  com- 
mand of  the  law  of  God;  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart. 

This  is  the  first,  and  altogether  the  most  important  duty  of 
intelligent  creatures ;  and  is  plainly  that  duty,  separated  from 
which,  no  other  can  be  performed.  All  possible  motives  in  the 
highest  possible  degrees  conspire  to  induce  a  rational  being  to 
perform  it  If  then  these  motives  do  not  influence  the  heart ; 
if  we  love  not  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  the  . 
author  of  all  good,  and  himself  the  Infinite  Good ;  we  cannot 
be  imagined  to  love  with  right  principles  any  other  being.  If 
we  perform  not  our  {dain  duty  to  Him,  we  cannot  be  supposed 
to  perform  our  duty  to  any  other. 

2.  All  men  are  daily  reproached  by  their  own  consciences,  as 
being  greatly  and , continually  guilty  of  sin* 

The  fear  of  the  anger  of  God,  and  of  future  punishment, 
and  the  pride  which  every  man  feels  in  tlunking  himself  of  a 
good  and  honourable  character,  are  biasses  which  strongly  in- 
fluence us  to  reject,  as  much  as  possible,  so  humiliating  a  doc- 
trine as  this.  But  in  spite  of  both,  our  consciences  irresistibly 
impelled  by  the  truth,  declare  the  greatness  of  our  depravity 
every  day ;  and  we  cannot  hide  omr  eyes  from  the  humiliating 
declaration.  Were  it  possible  to  avoid  the  acknowledgment, 
we  should  certainly  avoid  it ;  but  the  truth  is  so  obvious,  and 
so  undeniable,  that  we  cannot  escape. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  proves  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  still  more  strongly.  The  man  whose  conscience  does 
not  thus  testify,  is  plainly  of  a  peculiarly  depraved  character ; 
not  merely  because  his  conscience  does  not  thus  testify,  but 
because  he  is  always  guilty  of  gross  sin  in  various  other  re- 
spects.    So  common,  or  rather  so  universal  is  this  fact,  as  to 
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become  the  subject  of  proverl>i«l  remark,  fle  therefore  who 
is  ihus  situated^  is  still  more  depraved  than  mankind  in  ge- 
neral. 

3.  The  stupidity  of  mankind,  and  their  hardness  of  hearty 
are  strong  exhibitions  of  the  same  doctrine*  • 

That  men  shoald  bo  thus  guilty,  and  yet  be  insensible  to  Ac 
nature  and  degree  of  their  depravity/is  an  event,  certainly  not 
to  have  been  expected  from  the  reason,  of  which  we  so  con* 
tinually  boast  Our  sins  are  committed  against  the  Infinite 
God,  the  eternal,  unchangeable  enemy  of  sin ;  and  are  theie- 
fore  the  oloans  of  exposing  us  in  an  awful  manner  to  his  wrath 
^nd  vengeance.  At  the  same  time,  the  character  is  in  itself 
debased,  deformed,  and  hateful  beyond  expression.  Who 
then  can  be  supposed  to  possess  any  share  of  reason,  and  not 
be  humbled  beyond  measure  at  the  latter  of  these  consid^a- 
tions,  and  equally  alarmed  by  the  fom^er  X  Tet  mankind  by 
nature  are  universally,  not  only  not  humbled,  but  haughty; 
npt  only  not  alarmed,  but  stupid,  as  to  their  danger;  and 
cheerful,  gay,  exulting,  and  insolent,  in  the  career  of  their  in- 
iquity. 

In  tfaejgiean  time,  no  Warnings  are  sufficient  to  awaken  dem 
to  a  senseTof  g^t,  danger,  or  duty ;  no  counsels  to  persuade 
them  to  return  to  obedience,  no  motives  to  deter  diem  firom 
sin.  The  heart  is  like  the  nether  millstone,  incapable  of  sny 
useful,  serious,  divine  impression ;  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  guilty,  stupid,  and  hardened  ;  and  wandering  farther  and 
frrther  firom  duty  and  from  God,  from  hope  and  from  heaven. 

Eternal  life  is  offered,  and  has  been  offered  to  those  now 
before  me,  ten  thousand  times.  Who  has  accepted  the  offer! 
Their  sins  have  been  ten  thousand  times  reproved  and  con- 
demned. Who  has  repented,  and  forsaken  them  ?  Their  duty 
has  in  countless  instances  been  pressed  upon  them.  Who  has 
obeyed  ?  God  has  called,  Christ  has  entreated,  the  Spirit  of 
grace  has  striven.  Who  has  listened,  complied,  and  yielded  ? 
To  continue  in  sin,  is  tp  be  exposed  to  endless  misery.  To 
repent  and  return  to  God,  is  to  secure  endless  life.  Every 
hardened,  impenitent  sinner  declares  therefore,  that  in  his 
view,  sin  with  endless  misery  for  its  reward,  is  more  to  be 
chosen  than  holiness  or  obedience,  with  endless  life.  What 
greater  proof  of  dreadful  depravity  can  be.  given  or  de- 
i^Hnded  ? 
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ni.  The  same  doctrine  is  most  affectinyly  evinced  hy  the 
whole  course  of  human  conduct. 

This  evidence  wiU  advantageously  appear, 

1.  From  the  Private  Conduct  of  mankind,  as  individuak. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  at  large  oh  the  most  private  and  re- 
tired scenes  of  life,  where  we  see,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
notwithstanding  all  the  concealment  and  disguise  with  which 
vice  hides  itself  from  the  observation  of  the  world,  innumerable 
forms  and  degrees  of  corruption  acted  out  in  a  very  painful 
and  humiliating  manner.  In  spite  of  the  veil  which  night  and 
solitude  cast  over  the  innumerable  perpetrations  of  the  human 
race,  how  many  kinds  of  deformity  rise  up  daUy  to  onr  view  ? 
How  many  early,  bitter,  and  unnatural  contentions,  even  of 
little  children.  What  affecting  tokens  even  of  infantine  self- 
ishness, wrath,  revenge,  and  cruelty.  How  many  proofs  of 
filial  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  rebellion,  in  the  morning  of 
Ufe.  What  unbrotherly  and  unsisterly  coldness  and  aliena- 
tion; what  unkind  and  unforgiving  hearts  appear  in  those, 
'  who  are  bone  of  the  same  bone,  and  flesh  of  the  same  flesh.' 
How  many  jealous,  hard-hearted,  little,  base  sentiments  and 
actions  afflict  the  bosom  of  parental  tenderness' in  those,  whom 
nature  makes  inexpressibly  beloved,  in  spite  of  every  fault,  as 
well  as  of  every  foUy ! 

What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  family,  without  leaving 
such  faults  unextirpated,  as  are  open  and  infamous.  How 
vast  a  labour  to  train  up  even  one  child  to  virtue  and  to  duty ; 
or  even  to  prevent  one  ft6m  beconung  grossly  sinful,  and 
&ially  lost.  What  toils  and  pains,  what  cares  and  watchings ; 
bow  many  reproofs,  restraints,  and  corrections;  how  many 
prayers,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  are  employed  and  suffered, 
before  this  hard  task  can  be  accomplished.  How  rarely  is  it 
accomplished  at  all.  What  then  must  be  the  corruption  of 
that  heart  miiich  makes  all  these  efforts  necessary ;  a^d  which 
can  resist  and  overcome  them  all ! 

From  this  summary  view,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
obvious  conduct  of  men ;  as  it  exists  in  our  own  and  every 
other  country,  y/liat  amazing  selfishness  visibly  appears  in 
the  general  conduct  of  mankhid ;  and  how  little  are  they, 
amidst  all  the  culture  of  education  and  humanity,  all  the  re- 
straints of  law,  and  all  the  illuminations,  injunctions,  and 
threatenings  of  religion,  disposed  to  act  agreeably  to  the  die- 
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tetes  <tf  tratk,  righteoiuness,  and  benevcrfeiice  towards  each 
other.  A  little  property,  a  little  power,  a  very  homble  offioe, 
or  some  other  triffing  object  of  ambition,  will  at  any  time 
make  those  who  have  been  for  life  bosom  fiioids,  vehement 
and  irreeoncileable  enemies.  A  fiirions  and  long  continued 
lawsnit  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  dedde  the  nnsetded  pro- 
perty ;  a  lawsuit,  carried  on  with  bitterness,  firand,  and  per- 
jiify ;  and  terminated  in  insolent  victoiy  and  sullen  defeat,  in 
meted  hatred  and  gloomy  retaliation,  liie  place  of  honour 
and  power  is  sought  tor  with  electioneering,  caballing,  slander, 
fiand,  and  falsehood ;  and  is  enjoyed  widi  msolence,  or  lost 
with  envy,  malice,  and  secret  resolutions  of  future  revenge. 

In  the  comman  hargcasu  between  went  how  rarely  is  it  the 
design  to  exchange  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  received ; 
although  the  only  possible  rule  of  honesty ;  and  how  generally, 
to  make  what  is  called  a  good,  and  what  is  in  reality  a  fraudu- 
lent, bargain.  How  perpetual  are  the  efforts  to  impose  on 
oar  neighbours  commodities  of  less  than  the  professed  value ; 
commodities  imperfect,  corrupted,  and  decayed.  How  many 
persons  obtain  their  whole  living,  and  spend  their  whole  lives, 
in  this  kind  of  fraud.  What  pains  are  ako  taken  to  conceal 
or  belie,  the  state  of  the  markets ;  of  our  own  circumstances, 
our  real  inteutions,  or  our  ability  to  fulfil  the  engagements  into 
which  we  enter.  What  base  deceptions  are  practised  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy ;  and  what  frauds  perpetrated,  in  order 
to  attain  legally  the  character  and  immunities  of  a  bankrupt 
How  difficult  has  it  been  even  to  make  a  law,  which  can  at 
all  secure  to  creditors  an  equitable  share  in  the  actual  remains 
of  a  bankrupt's  property.  How  strange  would  the  observa- 
tions, which  I  am  now  making,  appear  in  a  world  of  honest, 
virtuous  beings ! 

Friendship  is  plainly  one  of  the  thipgs,  most  to  be  looked 
for  among  rational  beings ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable, 
and  most  pleasing,  of  all  those  which  are  in  our  power.  To 
this  union  of  affections,  this  perpetual  correspondence  of 
hearts,  this  delightful  harmony  of  life,  all  our  interests 
strongly  lead  us,  with  motives  highly  noble  and  affectingly 
persuasive.  Yet  Solomon  could  say,  and  with  plain  pro- 
priety could  say,  '  A  faithful  man  who  can  find?'  Not  a 
small  part  of  our  conversation,  or  of  our  writings,  is  filled 
with  bitter  complaints  of  frail,  alloyed,  treacherous,  broken 
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liioiidflhq> ;  and  of  unworthy^  fiibe,  and  perfidions  fijendfl. 
Why  are  we  not  fioends?  Can  virtae  funiuh  any  part  of  the 
reason? 

Thepleagures  qfmen,  their  darling  and  customary  pleasures, 
haye  ever  seemed  to  me  an  affecting  proof  of  extreme  de- 
pravity in  onr  nature. 

St  James  directs,  *  Is  any  man  afflicted,  let  him  pray.  Is 
any  merry/  (that  is,  cheerful)  '  let  him  sing  psahns.'  In  other 
words,  let  the  hours  of  cheerfulness  be  spent  innocently,  (for 
such  is  the  employment  recommended  )  gratefully  to  God,  and 
jNTofitaUy  to  onrselveB.  Such  are  the  amusements,  such  the 
pleasures  recommended  by  an  apostle. 

In  examining  the  pleasures  actually  sought  by  mankind,  I 
shall  without  any  particular  notice,  pass  by  the  brutal  enter- 
tainments so  greedily  sought,  so  highly  enjoyed,  and  so  firmly 
established,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  in  Greece,  Rome,  and 
other  heathen  countries  :  the  public  games,  in  which  naked 
men  contended  for  superiority  in  feats  of  agility  and  strength ; 
the  gladiatorial  shows,  in  which  men  trained  for  the  purpose, 
butchered  each  other  for  the  amusement  of  their  fellow-men ; 
and  the  exposures  of  human  beings  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
while  thousands  enjoyed  the  sport  of  seeing  them  torn  asunder, 
l»  a  mere  entertainment  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  tfiat 
beside  the  vulgar  and  the  savage,  men  of  high  rank,  of  enlight* 
ened  minds,  and  of  polished  manners,  and  what  is  still  more 
humiliating  and  disgusting,  women  of  the  first  birth,  education, 
and  character,  were  regularly  present  I  will  pass  by  the  Sa- 
turnalia, in  which  Rome  sunk,  for  a  week  every  year,  into  the 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  brutism,  and  all  distinction  and 
decency  were  abolished.  Useful  as  the  investigation  might 
be,  if  must,  for  the  want  of  time,  be  omitted  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Let  me  then  ask.  What  are  the  actual  pleasures  usually 
sought  with  eager  favouritism,  in  countries  claiming  the  title  oi 
Christian  ?  Go  to  the  table,  where  '  provision  is '  professedly 
'  made  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,'  and«you  will 
find  one  answer  to  the  question.  What  a  circle  is  very  fire- 
quently  seated  around  it.  Or  rather,  what  does  that  circle  in 
many  instances  become,  before  the  table  is  deserted.  To  pass 
the  enormous  expense,  care  and  anxiety,  with  which  nature  and 
art  are  employed  and  ransacked,  to  gratify  the  demands  of  a 
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sickly  and  fastidious  palate ;  in  how  many  instances,  throughout 
even  the  civilized  and  christian  worlds  is  a  feast  the  mere  resort 
of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  How  swinishly  are  the  over- 
flowing bounties  of  the  Infinite  God  abused  to  the  prostitation 
of  man ;  to  the  destruction  of  his  health,  the  waste  of  his  time, 
the  perversion  of  his  talents,  the  neglect  of  his  duty,  the  cor- 
ruptioh  of  his  heart,  the  stupefaction  of  his  reason,  the  loss  of 
his  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  his  soul !  How  many  drunk- 
ards, think  you,  my  brethren,  have  been  found  in  a  single 
century,  the  most  enlightened  and  improved,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  ChristiaDS, 
around  the  festive  boards  of  the  well-informed  and  pofidied 
members  of  society.  How  many  more  gluttons.  What  a 
scene  of  low  and  vulgar  brutism,  at  the  same  time,  is  daOy 
presented  by  taverns,  ale-houses,  and  dram-shops;  and  aa 
days  of  public  rejoicing  and  festivity ! 

Turn  we  hence  to  the  horse-race ;  another  darling  diver- 
sion of  mankind ;  and  not  of  the  ignorant  and  clownish  only, 
but  of  the  enlightened  and  polished ;  nay,  even  of  the  noble 
and  dignified  ranks  of  men.  What  has  gathered  the  con- 
course ?  The  professed  object  is  to  see  two  or  more  horses 
run  a  race,  and  one  outstrip  the  other  in  his  speed.  Without 
calling  in  question  the  lawfulness  of  setting  these  animals 
upon  the  stretch  of  their  powers  for  our  amusement ;  what  a 
picture  is  presented  to  our  view  by  the  bets  which  are  laid, 
the  fraud  and  falsehood  practised ;  the  perjuries,  oaths,  curses, 
and  blasphemies  uttered  ;  the  drunkenness  and  sloth  which  are 
indulged  ;  the  battles  which  are  fought,  and  the  universal 
prostitution  of  morals  which  is  accomplished. 

At  a  cockpit,  another  darling  scene  of  amusement  to  vast 
multitudes  of  mankind,  all  these  gross  and  -  dreadful  iniquities 
abound;  together  with  a  cruelty  causeless,  shameless,  and 
horrid ;  a  cruelty  impossible  to  that  '  righteous  man,  who  is 
merciful  to  his  beast,'  and  of  course  to  every  harmless  creature 
in  his  power. 

Of  the  same  deplorable  nature  is  the  amusement  of  buU- 
baiting ;  an  amusement  warranted  by  the  voice  of  law,  and 
the  deliberate  decisions  of  senatorial  wisdom  and  royal  dignity. 
The  strength  and  courage  of  this  animal  are  here  made  the 
very  means  of  torturing  him  with  the  most  exquisite  agonies, 
which  caneasilyhe  devised ;  all  not  only  quietly  suffered,  but 
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estabUshed^  for  the  sake  of  gnarding  the  palate  of  the  epicure 
from  offence  and  disappointment,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on 
the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  slatdng  the  thirst  for  pleasure, 
in  minds  which  can  find  delight  in  ferocity,  anguish,  and  death. 

From  these  humiliating  scenes,  direct  your  steps  to  the  gam- 
ing table.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  chosen  a  diversion,  or 
set  of  diversions  is  found  here ;  or  to  what  an  incomprehen- 
sible extent  sought  in  every  country,  civilized  and  savage. 
Here  fraud  in  every  form  begins,  carries  on,  and  closes  the 
business.  Here  is  the  chamber  of  moroseness,  gloom,  discon- 
tent, animosity,  profaneness,  contention,  drunkenness,  and 
murersal  depravity.  Here  property  is  wickedly  lost,  and 
wickedly  won«  Here  time  is  most  shamefully  and  sinfully 
wasted.  Here  all  duties  are  most  dreadfully  neglected ;  and 
here  the  estate,  the  health,  &e  character,  the  family,  and  the 
soul,  are  consigned  -to  perdition. 

From  the  gaming  table,  turn  your  researches  next  to  the 
theatre.  Think,  first,  of  the  almost  uniform  character  of  the 
miserable  wretches,  who  are  trained  to  create  the  diversion. 
How  low  are  they,  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen ;  and 
how  low  do  they  fall,  of  course,  by  the  deplorable  employment 
to  which  they  are  most  wickedly  tempted  to  devote  them- 
selves ?  If  you  are  at  a  loss,  read  a  history,  or  even  a  pro- 
fessed panegyric,  of  this  class  of  mankind.  You  will  find  it 
filled  up  with  crimes  which  disgrace  the  name  even  of  sinful 
man,  and  with  characters  which  are  a  blot  eveA  on  this  guilty 
world.  Consider,  next,  the  performances,  which  these  un- 
happy men  and  women  are  employed  to  exhibit.  How  few 
can  be  read  without  a  blush,  or  without  a  sigh,  by  a  person 
not  seduced  by  habit,  or  not  lost  to  virtue,  and  even  to  so- 
briety. How  great  a  part  are  mere  means  of  pollution.  What 
art,  labour,  and  genius  are  engaged  in  them,  to  ganush  gross 
and  dreadful  vice ;  to  disguise  its  nature  and  effects,  to  robe 
it  in  the  princely  attire  of  virtue,  and  to  crown  it  with  the  re- 
wards'of  well  doing.  How  often  is  even  common  decency 
insulted,  ridiculed,  and  put  to  flight !  In  how  many  ways,  and 
with  how  much  art,  is  corruption  softly  and  secretly  instilled 
into  the  soul.  In  how  many  instances  is  virtue  defaced,  dis- 
honoured, and  like  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  crowned  with 
thorns,  sceptered  with  a  reed,  and  mocked  with  pretended  and 
insolent  homage. 
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Tom  your  eyes,  next,  to  the  audience,  whose  wiriies  and 
property  give  birth  to  the  whole  establishment.  Of  wham  h 
this  audience  eomposed  ?  Of  how  few  persons,  whom  virtue 
ever  knew,  or  with  whom  she  would  not  blush  to  confess  her 
acquaintance.  Of  how  many,  who  are  strangers  to  aD  good. 
Of  how  many,  ^o  are  ignorant  even  of  decency ;  to  whon 
vice  is  pleasing,  and  grossness  an  entertainment. 

Accordingly,  all  the  course  of  exhibition,  except  a  litde 
part  thrust  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  decency  and  reputation,  is 
formed  of  polluted  sentiments,  and  polluted  characters ;  id 
which  whatever  is' not  directly  and  openly  abominable  is  meant 
merely  as  the  white  covering,  intended  to  shrond  firom  the  eje 
the  death  and  rottenness  within.  Our  own  copious  language, 
employed  in  thousands  of  dramatic  performances,  probaU^ 
cannot  boast  of  a  sufficient  number  of  such  plays,  as  an  aposde 
would  have  pronounced  innocent,  to  furnish  a  single  stage  for 
a  single  season. 

From  the  stage,  men  are  directly  prepared  to  go  to  lib 
brotheL  The  corruption  of  the  one  fits  the  mind  with  no  ooi»- 
mon  preparation  to  direct  its  course  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  first  facts  which  here  strikes,  and  afflicts  the 
thinking  mind,  is,  that  these  houses  of  pestilence  and  ndn,  of 
sin  and  perdition,  are  tolerated  in  countries  inhabited  and 
ruled  by  such  as  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians ;  by  those 
who  have  been  *  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Another  is,  that  they  are  fre- 
quented by  vast  multitudes :  and  another,  that  these  are  not 
composed  of  the  low,  ignorant,  and  despised  only ;  but  in  great 
numbers,  of  the  wealthy,  the  enlightened,  the  polite,  and  even 
the  noble  and  the  princely.  To  this  we  must  add,  because 
truth  adds,  that  seduction  has  in  all  instances  begun  the  ruin 
of  the  miserable  wretches  who  inhabit  these  walls  of  SodiMU. 
This  seduction  also  has  been  accomplished  by  art,  falsehood, 
serpentine  insidiousness,  and  outrageous  perjury.  The  endless 
ruin  of  a  soul  has  been  the  price  of  a  momentary  and  debased 
gratification ;  and  the  poor  and  pitiable  victim  has  been  so- 
licited and  induced,  to  sacrifice  eternal  life  to  the  fiend-like 
persuasion  of  her  betrayer. 

In  the  mean  time  all,  or  nearly  all  those,  who  are  authors 
of  the  deception,  or  haunters  of  these  tenements  of  prostitu- 
tion, accompany  to  the  same  perdition  the  miserable  victims 
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of  their  treachery.  Of '  the  strange/  or  poUuted  *  womaD/ 
God  saith,  *  None  that  go  in  unto  her  turn  again ;  neither  take 
they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life.' 

Another  fact,  to  which  your  attention  is  called  in  these 
dreadful  scenes,  is,  that  here  all  sin  springs  up  as  in  a  hot  bed ; 
that  besides  the  horrid  debasement  which  is  here  the  charac- 
teristical  g^lt,  all  possible  sin  is  rank,  luxuriant,  and  prosper- 
ous. Profaneness,  drunkenness,  treachery,  fraud  and  murder, 
haunt  these  baleful  walls,  as  a  collection  of  infernal  beings  in 
a  second  hell.  like  that  dreadful  world  also,  its  doors  are 
barred  against  all  return  and  repentance,  against*  life  and 
hope.  Scarcely  an  example  is  found  in  which  those,  who 
have  once  entered,  ever  make  their  escape.  Sin  and  Per- 
dition  are  marked  on  the  gateway ;  and  over  the  door  is  read, 
in  letters  of  fire.  This  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to 
the  chambers  of  death. 

The  last  subject  which,  in  this  complicated  mass  of  iniquity, 
demands  your  investigation,  is  the  immense  extent  of  the  pol- 
lution, and  the  incomprehensible  numbers  of  mankind  which 
it  involves,  and  has  ever  involved.  A  prophet  has  recorded 
Sodom  as  a  monument  of  eternal  infamy.  Were  prophets  to 
exist  in  every  land,  Sodoms  would  not  improbably  be  pour- 
trayed  on  many  pages  of  every  historical  record.  The  great 
capitals  of  most  European  and  Asiatic  countries  are  in  many 
Tcspects,  perhaps,  not  a  whit  behind  the  impurity  found  in 
those  monuments  of  the  divine  vengeance,  *  the  cities  of  the 
plain.'  I  wish  I  could  say  our  own  had  a  less  share  in  this 
charge.  Modem  lewdness,  although  usually  concealed  with, 
care  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  has  yet  publicly  proceeded  to 
lengths  which  amaze  the  mind  even  of  cool  contemplation, 
sicken  the  heart  of  delicacy,  and  turn  back  the  eye  of  virtue 
with  horror.  The  world  has  become  complaisant  to  it ;  and 
changed  its  very  language,  to  give  soft  and  imposing  names 
to  the  wretches  who  have  robbed  the  swine  of  their  stye,  or 
waUowed  at  their  side  in  the  mire.  The  prostitute  is  mis- 
named with  softening  appellations,  intended  to  veil  her  odious 
character,  and  her  enormous  crimes.  The  lewd  man  is 
styled  a  man  of  gaiety,  spirit,  and  life;  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  liberal  man,  a  man  unshackled  by  fanaticism  or  su- 
perstition. 

At  the  same  time,  meanj  innumerable,  tolerated  by  law. 
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and  pursaed  with  impuDity,  are  employed  to  cberish  this  wont; 
this  most  fatal  of  all  evils.     Houses  of  pollution  id  immftna^ 
numbers  are  erected,  allowed,  and  frequented.     Abandoned 
women  are  brought  forward  to  places  of  public  and  honour- 
able resort;   admitted  without   opposition  to  assemblies  for 
amusement,  made  up  of  those  who  fill  the  upper  spheres  of 
life ;  seated  at  tables  of  distinction,  and  rolled  on  the  wheeb 
of  splendour.     Genius  prostitutes  its  elevated  powers  to  se- 
duce the  miserable  victim,  to  varnish  the  guflt  of  poHotioii, 
to  soothe,  to  torpor  the  wounded  conscience,  and  to  make  the 
way  to  hell .  smooth,  pleasant  and  unsuspected ;    forms  and 
tunes  the  enchanting  song,  to  imbrute  the  heedless  mind; 
fashions  and  animates  the  marble  into  every  form  of  temp- 
tation :  traces  on  the  canvass  its  lines  of  synunetry  and  beantjr, 
and  sheds  the  splendour  of  its  colouring,  only  to  corrupt 
and  to  ruin.     The  shop,  to  complete    the  havoc,   pubhcfy 
holds  out  the  infamous  book,  the  alluring  image,  and  the  fas- 
cinating picture,  to  every  passenger;  and  in  defiance  of  laws 
and  magistrates,  eagerly  helps  forward  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

All  these  are  chosen  and  customary  pursuits  of  mankind. 
"Piose  who  follow  them  are  immortal  beings,  who  have  sonb 
to  be  saved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  endless  life  to  be  secured. 
All  of  them  have  heard  the  gospel  of  salvation ;  have  been 
exhorted  to  yield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer,  and  have  been 
earnestly  invited  to  enter  into  heaven. 

The  life  of  all  is  a  vapour ;  the  day  of  grace  and  of  par- 
don is  bounded  by  that  momentary  life ;  and  each  feels  his 
time  to  be  so  short,  that  he  cannot  find  even  an  hour  to  em- 
ploy on  the  great  work  of  repentance,  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul. 

Such  then  are  the  pleasures  of  mankind.  What,  it  ma; 
now  be  asked,  are  those  employments  of  men,  which  wear  a 
more  serious  aspect  ? 

Among  these,  the  first  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  serious 
investigator,  is  their  general  and  wonderful  prof anation  of  the 
name  of  God.  To  this  sin,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  there 
is  hardly  any  temptation.  Wickedness  here  assumes,  there- 
fore, the  character  of  disinterestedness ;  and  the  sin  is  com- 
mitted from  the  pure  love  of  sinning.  Yet  how  immensely  ex- 
tensive is  this  evil  practice.    The  Heathen  and  the  Moham- 
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medan,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  nations,  professing  widely 
diflferent  views  in  other  respects  concerning  the  Raler  of  all 
things,  quietly  unite  in  profaning  his  awful  name.  Men  of  all 
ag^s  and  characters,  however  discordant  otherwise,  harmonize 
here.  The  sage  and  the  blockhead,  the  gentleman  and  the 
clown,  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant,  join  their  voices  in  uni- 
son :  and  form  one  great  chorus,  not  for  the  praise,  but  for 
the  dishonour  of  God.  The  prince  swears  on  his  throne,  and 
the  beggar  on  his  dunghill ;  the  child  lisps  out  the  imperfec 
curse,  and  the  tongue  of  the  man  of  grey  heirs  trembles  be- 
neath the  faltering  blasphemy.  From  California  to  Japan, 
the  general  voice  of  mankind  rises  up  to  heaven,  not  *  as  the 
odour  of  sweet  incense,'  but  as  one  vast  exhalation  of  impiety, 
infinitely  disgraceful  to  our  reason,  immensely  ungrateful,  and 
immensely  wicked. 

The  next  dreadful  effusion  of  this  evil  spirit  is  the  multiform 
/idsehood,  which  in  such  an  astonishing  manner  clouds  and 
disgraces  this  miserable  world.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue,  and  consequently  of  all  happiness.  Without  it,  society, 
in  the  proper  sense,  cannot  exist.  Even  the  dreadful  bands  of 
thieves  and  ruffians  are  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
debted to  it  for  their  own  horrid  miion.  But  cast  your  eyes 
over  this  wide  world,  and  mark  how  extensively  *  truth  has 
fallen  in  the  streets '  of  cities,  the  solitary  habitations  of  the 
country,  and  the  wild  retreats  of  the  savage  and  barbarian. 
Mark  how  soon  falsehood  begins  to  blacken  the  tongue  of  the 
child,  and  how  greatly  to  deepen  its  hue  with  the  increase  of 
years.  Trace  if  you  can,  without  intense  mortification,  the  se- 
cret windings  of  the  private  slanderer ;  and  behold  if  you  can, 
without  amazement,  in  endless  multitudes,  the  impudent,  un- 
blushing lies  of  public  newspapers.  Survey  with  horror,  for 
without  horror  you  cannot  survey,  the  perjuries  of  testimony, 
the  perjuries  of  elections,  the  perjuries  of  the  customhouse, 
and  the  perjuries  of  public  ofiice.  Look,  with  still  more 
amazement  and  regret,  on  the  falsehoods  of  the  great  and 
powerful.  '  Truth,'  said  king  John  of  France,  '  if  banished 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  ought  still  to  find  a  mansion  in  the 
bosom  of  princes.'  Yet  how  regularly  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  century  to  century,  courts  and  legislatures  assert  and 
deny  successively,  the  same  facts,  without  a  retraction,  and 
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withoat  a  blaslu  Cast  your  eyes,  and  teH  me,  if  they  do 
not  sicken  white  yon  cast  them,  on  the  mountainoiis  mass  of 
falsehood  heaped  up  by  insidious  learning,  and  infidel  philoso- 
phy, against  the  word  of  God,  and  against  all  the  interest,  vir- 
tue, and  happiness  of  man.  When  yon  have  done  these 
things,  finish  the  humiliating  investigation  by  gazing  at  the 
whole  nation  of  the  French,  swearing  eternal  hatred  to 
royalty,  and  eternal  fealty  to  six  successive  constitnti€flis  oC 
government,  adopted  within  little  more  than  six  snccessiTe 
years,  and  then  bowing  down  quietly  at  the  foot  of  a 
despot 

From  fidsehood,  the  transition  is  almost  necessary  to  fraud. 
.  On  this  subject  however,  as  on  all  the  remaining  ones,  I  can 
dwell  but  a  moment    The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  repressing  this  sin,  and  in  represnog 
i^  with  every  suffering  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human 
naturq  sustain.-   Yet  in  spite  of  the  whip,  the  brand,  the  pri- 
son, and  the  galley;  in  spite  of-  the  gibbet  and  the  cross,  tbe 
rack  and  the  faggot;  what  commodity,  what  kind  of  dealing u 
not  the  subject  of  fraud ;  and  what  child  of  Adam  is  not  its 
mortified  object?    All  kinds  of  money  are  counterfeited;  all 
kinds  of  instruments  for  conveyance,  or  security,  are  fovged. 
Vast  multitudes  of  mankind  gain  their  livelihood  from  cheat- 
ing.   The  beggar  cheats  you  in  his  tale  of  suffering,  the  man 
of  business   in  his  commodity,   the   statesman  plunders  the 
public,  the  prince  defrauds  his  subjects  by  false  representa- 
tions of  his  wants,  and  false  representations  of  his  expendi- 
tures.    In  London  only,  a  very  corrupt,  but  far  from  being 
the  most  corrupt  city  in  Europe,   115,000  human   beings, 
among  whom  are  50,000  abandoned  females,  live,  according 
to   the   sagacious   and  upright  Colquhoun,  either  partly  or 
wholly  by  customary  fraud;  and  annually  plunder  their  fel- 
low men  of  TVo  millions  Sterling :  while  on  the  Biyer  Thames 
a  more  systematized  robbery  has  yearly  v^rested  firom  mdiri- 
duals  no  less  than  500,000  pounds  of  the  same  currency ;  and 
from  the  Crown,  during  a  century,  ten  millions. 

Duelling  and  Suicide  present  to  our  view  two  other  kindred 
testimonies  of  enormous  corruption.  On  these  however  I 
cannot,  and  need  not  dwell.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  them, 
I  will  exhibit  to  yon  two  official  accounts  of  the  moral  state  of 
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the  capital  of  France.  By  a  public  return  to  the  government, 
of  births,  deaths,  &c.  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1801,  it  appears 
that  there  were 


births 14,829 

ra<^«-'.te '».«4vf'rtr;25r' 

Maniages 3,828 

Died  in  their  own  houses -    12,510 

In  poor  houses  and  hospitals 8,257  C  About  two  fifths  of 

Foand  dead  in  the  streets 201  \,       the  whole. 

In  the  Republican  year,  ending  Sept.  23.  1803,  by  the 
report  of  the  Prefect  of  police  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Paris,  the  number  of 

M,mler«d  pe»o» [mmeV  1 1  S}       »«> 

Divorces • 644 

Murderers  executed    • -«.-.- ..-.    155 

Condeomed  to  the  gallies --. 1210 

Cyondemned  to  hard  labour  and  imprisonment 1026 

Branded  with  hot  irons -.--.-- ..      64 

Among  the  criminals  executed  were  Seven  fathers,  who 
Iiad  poisoned  their  children :  Ten  husbands,  who  had  murdered 
'  their  wives :  Six  wives,  who  poisoned  their  husbands :  and 
Fifieen  children,  who  destroyed  their  parents. 

During  that  year  also  12,076  lewd  women  had  been  regis- 
tered, and  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  Police ;  1552  kept 
mistresses  were  noted ;  and  308  public  brothels  licensed,  by 
the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Paris. 

This  tremendous  recital  admits  no  comment.  The  spectator 
shrinks  from  it  with  horror ;  and  forced  to  acknowledge  those, 
comprised  in  the  story,  to  be  human  beings,  wishes  to  deny 
that  himself  is  a  man. 

2.  7^  doctrine  is  dreadfully  evinced  in  the  Public  Con- 
duct of  mankind. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is, 
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I  shall  make  a  very  few  observations  ooly^  under  the  fbUowia; 
beads : — 

(1)  Their  government. 

Under  a  righteous  administration  of  government,  the  intense 
corruption  of  the  human  character  is  gloomily  manifested  ifty 
subjects,  in  the  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  their  evasions 
or  their  transgressions  of  law.  God  has  made  it  onr  dnty  to 
'  render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to  whom 
custom ;  and  honour  to  whom  honour/  Nor  has  He  permitted 
us  to  perform  these  duties  with  a  less  scrupulous  exactness 
than  any  other.  Compare  with  this  precept  the  reluctant  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  taxes;  the  unceasing  and  immense  smug- 
gling; the  innumerable  frauds  practised  on  the  Customhouse; 
the  murmurings,  the  seditions,  the  revolts,  the  malignant  &c- 
tions,  and  the  furious  civil  discords,  which  have  blackened  die 
annals  even  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nations ;  and  yon  can- 
not want  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  that  spirit,  which  has 
given  birth  to  these  enormities. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  government  itself  do 
other  than  an  administration  of  iniquity.  The  endless  train  of 
evils  however,  which  have  flowed  in  upon  mankind  from  thu 
source,  have  been  here  so  long  the  ruling  theme,  both  of 
conversation  and  writings ;  the  oppression,  fraud,  plunder, 
baleful  examples,  and  deplorable  corruption  of  despotic  prin- 
ces, have  been  so  thoroughly  learned  by  heart ;  as  to  render  a 
particular  discussion  of  them,  at  the  present  time,  unneces- 
sary. But  however  frequently  they  have  been  repeated,  they, 
are  not  on  that  account  less  real,  or  dreadful  manifestations  of 
human  turpitude.  I  know  that  it  is  a  common  refuge  of  the 
objectors  to  this  doctrine,  to  attribute  both  these  kinds  of  eri- 
dence  of  human  corruption  to  the  form  of  the  government,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  man.  But  this  complaisance  to  human 
nature  is  out  of  place.  Kings  and  princes  are  mere  men  ;  and 
differ  from  other  men,  only  because  they  are  surrounded  by 
greater  temptations.  Their  nature  and  propensities  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  yours  and  mine.  Their  opportunities 
of  doing  good  are,  at  the  same  time,  inunensely  greater ;  and 
were  they  originally  virtuous,  would  be  seized,  and  employed, 
with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  their  extent,  for  this  great  pur- 
pose only.     Were  hiunan  nature  pure,  as  is  professed  ;  were 
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it  not  dreadfally  corrnpted,  kings  would  be  the  best  of  men ; 
as  possessing  the.  greatest  power»  an^  the  widest  means  of 
beneficence.  How  unlike  this  has  been  the  fact,  not  with 
respect  to  kings  only,  but  to  almost  all  men  invested  with  high 
authority.  Republican  legblatures  have  been  at  least  as  op^ 
pressive  to  mankind  as  monarchs,  particularly  to  the  depen- 
dencies of  their  empire.  Rome  and  Sparta  ground  their  pro- 
vinces with  a  harder  hand  than  the  Persian  despot ;  and  n<^ 
human  tyranny  was  ever  marked  with  such  horrors  as  the  Re- 
publican tyranny  of  France. 

(2)  The  wars  of  mankind  are  a  stiU  more  dreadful  exhibi- 
tion of  wickedness  than  their  government. 

Here,  as  if  the  momentary  life  of  man  was  too  long,  and  his 
sufferings  too  few  and  too  small,  men  have  professedly  em- 
barked in  the  design  of  cutting  off  life,  and  enhancing  the 
number  and  degree  of  sufferings.  War  has  prevailed  through 
every  age,  and  in  every  country ;  and  in  all  has  waded  through 
human  blood,  trampled  on  human  corpses,  and  laid  waste  the 
fields  and  the  dwellings,  the  happiness  and  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind. It  has  been  employed  to  empty  earth,  and  people  hell ; 
to  make  angels  weep,  and  fiends  triumph,  over  the  deplorable 
guilt  and  debasement  of  the  human  character. 

(3)  The  doctrine  is  not  less  strongly  evidenced  by  the  reli- 
gion of  mankind. 

With  this  subject  I  will  wind  up  the  melancholy  detail.  Je- 
hovah created  this  world,  stored  it  with  the  means  of  good,  and 
filled  it  with  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Instead  of  loving, 
serving,  and  adoring  Him,  they  have  worshipped  devils,  the 
vilest  of  all  beings,  and  alike  his  enemies  and  their  own.  They 
have  worshipped  each  other,  they  have  worshipped  brutes, 
they  have  worshipped  vegetables.  The  smith  has  molten  a 
god  of  gold,  the  carpenter  has  hewn  a  god  of  wood ;  and 
millions  have  prostrated  themselves  to  both,  in  praise  and 
prayer.  To  appease  the  anger  of  these  gods,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  wash  their  sins  away  by  ablutions,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  them  by  penance.  To  these  gods  tliey  have 
offered  up  countless  hecatombs ;  and  butchered,  tortured,  and 
burnt,  their  own  children.  Before  these  gods  their  religion 
has  enjoined  and  sanctioned,  the  unlimited  prostitution  of 
matrons  and  virgins  to  casual  hist  and  systematized  pollution. 
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The  same  religion  has  sIbo  sanctioned  war  and  slaugiiter, 
plunder  and  derastation,  firand  and  perjmy,  sednction  and 
violation,  without  bounds.  Its  persecutions  have  reddened 
the  world  with  blood,  and  changed  its  countries  into  cata- 
combs. On  *  the  pale  horse/  seen  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision, 
<  death'  has  gone  before  it;  'and  hell  following  after/  has 
exulted  in  its  deplorable  follies,  its  crimes  without  number, 
and  the  miseries  which  it  has  occasioned  without  end. 
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